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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

ilonouratU  á^odits  ot  Cgmmrotiorion» 

For  the  Tear  ending  November  9th,  1 892. 

PSSSENTED  TO   THI  AnNüAL   MeETINO  OF   THE    MeMBEBB 

Held  on  Thursday^  December  15th,  1892. 


The  Conncil  have  mnch  pleasure  in  reporting  that  an  addi- 
tion of  sixty.five  members  has  been  made  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Society  during  the  last  year,  though  they  regret  to  add 
that  many  losses  by  death  have  been  sustained,  amongst 
whom  must  be  mentioned  with  reverential  sorrow,  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  England,  one  of  its  Honorary  Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

During  the  year  the  following  meetings  were  held : — 

(1)  In  London — 

December  7tli,  1891. — Annnal  meeting  of  the  Members.  Inaugural 
address  on  **  The  Work  of  the  Society,"  by  Dr.  Isambard  Owen, 
M.A. 

December  16tb. — ^Annual  dinner  of  the  Society:  President,  the 
Lord  Mayor  (the  Right  Hon.  David  Evans),  Vice-President 
of  the  Society. 

January  20th,  1892.— Paper  on  "  The  Early  History  of  the  Welsh 
Church,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund.  Chairman,  Mr.  Stephen 
Evans,  J.P. 

February  lOth.— Paper  on  "  The  Sin-Eater,"  by  Mr.  B.  Sidney 
Hartland,  author  of  "  The  Science  of  Folk  Tales."  (Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Cymmrodorion  and  Folk-Lore  Societies.)  Chairman, 
Mr.  Edward  Clodd. 
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March  30th. — Paper  on  "  CeltTc  Vp^^>  ^nd  some  Qaestions  con- 
cerning it,"  by  Vi  Ŵ  York  PoweU,  M. A.,  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  rChairiââm:.]SIV.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A. 
May  éthf-r-Ptí^r  on  *"  Eastern  Legends  in  Welsh  Dress,"  by  Pro- 
I^Ap^.  (^..Hartwell- Jones,  M.  A.,  University  College  of  South 
,    t*^  ^i^li'and  Monmouthshire.    Chairman,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 
;  ••/.  Jûire*  2nd. — Paper    on   "The    Liber    Landavensis,"    by    Mr.    J. 
••^    •  '        Gwenogvryn    Evans,  M.A.,  Oxford,  editor  of  "The   Welsh 
Texts  Series."    Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 
June  21st.— Annual  Conversazione  of  the  Society.    Held  at  the 
Mansion  House,  by  invitation  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 

(2)  At  Bhyl  in  connection  with  the  National  Eisteddfod 
of  Wales,  1892,  Cymmrodorion  Section  : — 

Monday,  September  5th,  1892,  at  9  p.m. — Reception  by  the  Bhyl 
Town  Commissioners  and  the  Eisteddfod  Committee. 

Wednesday,  September  7th,  1892,  at  9  a.m.,  President,  Isambard 
Owen,  E8q.,M.A.,  M.D. — Papers  on  "  Some  Aspects  of  Technical 
Education/'  by  Alfred  Daniell,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edinburgh; 
and  "  Medical  Education  in  its  Belation  to  Wales,"  by  Alfred 
W.  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.B.  (Lecturer  to  the  School  of  Anatomy, 
Edinburgh). 

Thursday,  September  8th,  1892,  at  9  a.m.,  President,  J.  Herbert 
Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P. — Address  by  David  Lewis,  Esq.  (the  Be- 
corder  of  Swansea),  on  **  The  Publication  of  Welsh  Historical 
Becords."  A  discussion  on  "  The  Publication  of  Welsh  His- 
torical Becords." 

Friday,  September  9th,  1892,  at  9  a.m..  President,  the  Yer^  Bev.  the 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph. — Paper  on  "  Eisteddfodaeth,''  by  the  Bev. 
H.  El  vet  Lewis,  Llanelly. 

It  affords  the  Council  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  announce 
to  the  Society,  that  daring  the  past  year  one  of  the  leading 
objects  which  it  proposed  to  itself  at  the  time  of  its  resusci- 
tation in  1873,  has  been  placed  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
accomplished.  It  has  always  been  the  wish  of  the  Society 
and  of  its  Council,  to  make  a  large  addition  to  the  body  of 
Ancient  Welsh  Literature  and  Historical  Eecord  already 
published.  Some  contributions  to  this  purpose  had  been 
made  by  the  Society  in  its  ordinary  publications,  but  the 
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work  is  one  which,  to  be  done  properly,  must  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  and  this  the  Society's  income,  pledged  as  it  was 
to  other  lines  of  work,  did  not  suffice  for.  Thanks,  how- 
ever, to  the  persevering  efforts  of  individual  members  of  the 
Coancil,and  to  the  personal  example  of  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  Dr. 
John  Williams,  and  others,  public  feeling  has  been  awakened 
to  the  urgent  need  of  so  truly  national  a  work  being  under- 
taken, and  the  Council  has  been  placed  in  the  position  of 
Trustees  of  a  Special  Fund  (apart  from  the  General  Fund 
of  the  Society),  and  already  of  an  encouraging  amount,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  object  which  the  Society 
has  so  long  had  at  heart.  In  particular  the  Society  will  be 
most  gratified  to  learn  that  its  noble  President,  the  Marquess 
of  Bute,  has  generously  subscribed  his  name  for  the  sum  of 
5002.  to  the  Record  Fund.  Including  the  sum  already  ex- 
pended at  the  charge  of  Mr.  Henry  Owen  on  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Record  Series,  the  Fund  up  to  the  present  date 
has  reached  the  amount  of  13002.  As  the  Council  contem- 
plate the  accumulation  of  a  Permanent  Fund  of  some  40002. 
or  50002.,  so  as  to  ensure  a  continuity  of  publication,  they 
trust  that  the  example  of  the  generous  donors  already  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  largely  followed.  With  the  view  of  bring- 
ing the  matter  prominently  before  the  public,  the  following 
Appeal  has  been  issued  :— 

"  Cared  doeth  yr  Encilion" 

Cfie  ilQonoutaiile  âociets  of  (Ssmmrotiorton. 

FOUNDED    A.D.   1751. 


Ppesident-THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T. 


THE  CYMMRODORION  RECORD  SERIES. 

The  idea  of  the  publication  of  Welsh  Records,  which  had  for  some 
time  occupied  the  thoughts  of  leading  Welsh  Scholars,  took  a 
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definite  and  practical  shape  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cjmmrod- 
orion  Section  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  held  at  Brecon  in 
1889.  In  the  papers  which  were  read  at  that  meeting  it  was 
shown  that  a  vast  quantity  of  material  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  history  of  Wales  still  remained  buried  in  public 
and  private  Libraries,  and  also  that  such  of  the  Welsh 
Chronicles  as  had  been  given  to  the  world  had  been  edited  in 
a  manner  which  had  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  modern 
scholarship. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  Government  declined  to  undertake  any 
further  publication  of  purely  Welsh  Becords,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  John  Williams  that  the  Council  of  the  Cymmrod- 
orion  Society  should  take  the  work  in  hand,  and  establish  a 
separate  fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  a  work  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  left  to  private  enterprise,  although  they  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  indebtedness  of  all  Welshmen  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark,  of  Talygarn,  the  Rev.  Canon  Silvan  Evans,  Mr.  J. 
Gwenogfryn  Evans,  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  Mr.  Egerton  Philli- 
more,  and  Professor  John  Bhys,  and  they  fully  appreciate  the 
valuable  work  done  by  members  of  the  various  Antiquarian 
Societies. 

Private  enterprise  has  also  enabled  the  Council  to  issue,  without 
cost  to  the  Society,  the  first  number  of  the  Series  which  they 
have  undertaken.  The  edition  of  Owen's  Pembrokeshire,  the 
first  part  of  which  has  already  been  issued,  is  the  result  to  Mr. 
Henry  Owen— a  member  of  the  Society's  Council — of  long  and 
arduous  labour,  and  of  an  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  would  enable  any  patriotic  Welshman  who  follows  that 
example  to  present  two  numbers  of  the  proposed  Series  to  his 
countrymen. 

For  the  second  number  of  the  Series  the  Council  have  themselves 
provided.  It  will  consist  of  Records  from  the  Ruthin  Court 
Rolls  ( A.D.  1294i-5),  and  will  be  entrusted  to  the  scholarly  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 

In  the  future  numbers  of  the  Series  will  be  published,  from  public 
or  private  MSS.,  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  competent 
scholars,  such  Records  as  will  throw  light  on  some  period  of 
Welsh  History.  These  publications  will,  the  Council  trust,  go 
far  to  remove  from  the  Principality  the  dishonour  of  being  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  which  is  without  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  scientific  history. 
It  is  hoped  to  issue  annually  one  number  of  the  series.  The  cost 
of  each  number  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  about  250/.    To  en- 
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sure  a  continuity  of  publication,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  Per- 
manent Capital  Fond,  and  this  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion 
have  now  resolved  to  do.  This  Fund,  when  formed,  will  be 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Council,  but  will  be  kept  separate  from 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Society.  It  will  be  applicable  solely  to 
the  purpose  herein  designated,  and  an  account  of  receipts  and 
payments  will  be  submitted  to  each  contributor. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  publication  for  the  current  year  the 
Council  have  found  themselves  in  a  position  to  set  aside  from 
the  Society's  Ceneral  Fund  the  sum  of  502.,  a  contribution 
which  they  trust  a  large  accession  of  members  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Society  will  speedily  enable  them  to  augment. 

The  Council  confídenÜy  appeal  to  all  Welshmen  for  sympathy  and 
help  in  this  really  national  enterprise.  Welshmen  are  pro- 
verbially proud  of  the  antiquities  of  their  land.  To  place  the 
records  of  these  antiquities  within  the  reach  of  every  Welsh 
student  in  an  accurate  and  intelligible  form,  and  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  growth  of  the  national  and  individual  life,  is 
a  work  which  should  uDÌte  all  Welshmen  for  the  benefit  of 
their  countrymen,  and  for  the  honour  of  Wales. 

Bute,  President. 

B.  Vincent  Evans,  Secretary. 
Cymmrodorion  Library, 

27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

The  Records  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  having 
had  nnder  their  consideration  specimens  of  varioas  classes 
of  documents  bearing  upon  the  history  of  Wales,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office  (such  as  the  Patent 
Rolls  of  Henry  III.  relating  to  Wales,  Rolls  of  the  Justices 
in  Eyre,  Indictment  Rolls,  Recognizance  Rolls,  County 
Court  Hundred  and  Town  Rolls,  Plea  Rolls,  Court  Rolls 
and  others),  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  publish  in  the 
Oymmrodorion  Record  Series,  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  earliest  two  of  the  Series,  known  as  the  Ruthin 
Court  Rolls,  belonging  in  date  to  the  reign  of  Edward  L, 
should  first  be  taken  in  hand.  Their  recommendation  was 
adopted,  and  the  Council  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
for  their  production  the  scholarly  editorship  of  Mr.  R. 
Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Public  Record  Office.     It  is  esti- 
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definite  and  practical  shape  at  the  meeting  of  the  C jmmrod- 
orion  Section  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  held  at  Brecon  in 
1889.  In  the  papers  which  were  read  at  that  meeting  it  was 
shown  that  a  vast  quantity  of  material  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  history  of  Wales  still  remained  buried  in  public 
and  private  Libraries,  and  also  that  such  of  the  Welsh 
Chronicles  as  had  been  given  to  the  world  had  been  edited  in 
a  manner  which  had  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  modern 
scholarship. 

As  it  appeared  that  the  Government  declined  to  undertake  any 
further  publication  of  purely  Welsh  Records,  it  was  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  John  Williams  that  the  Council  of  the  Cymmrod- 
orion  Society  should  take  the  work  in  hand,  and  establish  a 
separate  fund  for  that  purpose. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  a  work  of  this  magnitude  cannot 
be  left  to  private  enterprise,  although  they  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge the  indebtedness  of  all  Welshmen  to  such  men  as  Mr. 
G.  T.  Clark,  of  Talygarn,  the  Bev.  Canon  Silvan  Evans,  Mr.  J. 
Gwenogfryn  Evans,  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  Mr.  Egerton  PhiUi- 
more,  and  Professor  John  Bhỳs,  and  they  fully  appreciate  the 
valuable  work  done  by  members  of  the  various  Antiquarian 
Societies. 

Private  enterprise  has  also  enabled  the  Council  to  issue,  without 
cost  to  the  Society,  the  first  number  of  the  Series  which  they 
have  undertaken.  The  edition  of  Owen's  JPembrokeahire,  the 
first  part  of  which  has  already  been  issued,  is  the  result  to  Mr. 
Henry  Owen— a  member  of  the  Society's  Council— of  long  and 
arduous  labour,  and  of  an  expenditure  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  would  enable  any  patriotic  Welshman  who  follows  that 
example  to  present  two  numbers  of  the  proposed  Series  to  his 
countrymen. 

For  the  second  number  of  the  Series  the  Council  have  themselves 
provided.  It  will  consist  of  Records  from  the  Ruthin  Court 
Rolls  ( A.D.  1294-5),  and  will  be  entrusted  to  the  scholarly  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Public  Record  Office. 

In  the  future  numbers  of  the  Series  will  be  published,  from  public 
or  private  MSS.,  with  Introductions  and  Notes  by  competent 
scholars,  such  Records  as  will  throw  light  on  some  period  of 
Welsh  History.  These  publications  will,  the  Council  trust,  go 
far  to  remove  from  the  Principality  the  dishonour  of  being  the 
only  nation  in  Europe  which  is  without  anything  approach- 
ing to  a  scientific  history. 
It  is  hoped  to  issue  annually  one  number  of  the  series.  The  cost 
of  each  number  will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  about  250/.    To  en- 


trareacontinutty  of  publication,  it  is  secesBary  to  forma  Per- 
manent Capital  Fund,  and  tliia  the  Society  ot  Cymmrodorioii 
have  now  reeolTuJ  to  do.  This  Pnnd,  when  formed,  will  be 
nuder  the  control  ot  the  Council,  but  will  be  kept  separate  from 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Society.  It  will  beapplioableaolely  to 
the  purpose  herein  designated,  and  an  account  of  raoeiptH  and 
imyments  will  be  submitted  to  each  contributor. 

Towards  the  expenseH  of  publication  for  the  current  year  the 
Connoil  have  fonnil  tbemaelves  in  a  position  to  set  aside  from 
the  Society's  General  Fund  the  snm  of  501.,  a  contribution 
which  they  trust  a  targe  accession  of  members  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Society  will  speedily  enable  them  to  augment. 

The  Council  confidently  appeal  to  all  Welshmen  for  sympathy  and 
help  in  this  really  national  enterprise.  Welshmen  are  pro- 
verbialiy  prond  of  the  anticiuities  of  their  land.  To  place  the 
records  of  those  antiquities  within  the  reach  ot  every  Welsh 
student  in  an  accurate  and  intelligible  form,  and  to  enable  him 
to  uuderstaad  the  growth  of  the  national  and  ÌnâÌTÌdnal  life,  is 
a  work  which  should  unite  all  Welshmen  for  the  benefit  of 
their  countrymen,  and  for  the  honour  of  Wales. 
BtTTE,  President. 
B.  ViscEKT  EvANB,  Secretary. 

Cymmrodorion  Library, 

27,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Ths  Records  Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  having 
had  under  their  consideration  specimens  of  various  classes 
of  documents  bearing  npon  the  history  of  Wak-s,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Public  Record  Office  (auch  as  the  Patent 
Bolls  of  Henry  III.  relating  to  Wales,  Rolls  of  the  Justices 
in  Eyre,  Indictment  Rolls,  Recognizance  Rolls,  County 
Court  Hundred  and  Town  Rolls,  Plea  Rolls,  Court  Rolls 
and  others),  which  it  would  bo  desirable  to  publish  in  the 
Oymmrodo-fion  Hecord  Series,  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  earliest  two  of  the  Series,  known  as  the  Ruthin 
Court  Rolls,  belonging  in  date  to  the  reìgn  of  Edward  I., 
should  Srst  be  taken  in  hand.  Their  recommendation  > 
adopted,  and  the  Council  have  been  fortunate  in  securing 
for  their  production  the  scholarly  editorship  of  Mr,  R. 
Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Public   Record  Office.     It  ia  eati- 


mated  tliat  the  Bolls  referred  to  will  afford  sufficient 
material  for  tlie  second  number  of  the  Series.  It  has  been 
decided  that  the  volume  shall  consist  of  an  exact  tran- 
script of  their  contents^  accompanied  by  a  translation  and 
such  notes  in  elucidation  of  the  text  as  may  appear  neces- 
sary to  the  Editor. 

The  following  publications  were  issued  to  members  during 
the  past  year : — 

Part  1  of  No.  1  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Becord  Series  {OwerCs  Fern- 

hrokeshire),  presented  free  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 
Part  2  of  Vol.  XI.  of  Y  Cymmrodor. 

The  following  are  in  the  press — 

Part  2  of  Owen's  Pembrokeshire. 

Parts  1  and  2  of  Vol.  XII.  of  Y  Cymmrodor. 

The  following  presents  have  been  received  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Council  on  behalf  of  the  Society : — 

Fowr  Biographical  Sketches,  by  the  Bev.  John  Morgan.    Presented 

by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 
The  Calendar  of  the  University  Gollege  of  North  Wales.    Presented 

by  the  Begistrar. 
Bye'Qones  Relating  to  Wales,  etc.    Presented  by  Messrs.  Woodall 

MiNSHALL  &L  Co. 

The  Wrexham  Advertiser,  The  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh  Herald,  The 
Welshman,  The  North  Wales  Observer,  and  The  Cambrian 
(Utica,  N.Y.).    Presented  by  their  respective  Publishers. 

The  Council  is  pleased   to   announce  that  Papers  have 
been  promised  for  the  ensuing  Session  by  : — 

Professor  John  Bhŷs. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Ernest  Bhŷs. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis- Jones.  M.A. 

Professor  Robert  Williams,  M.A. 

Mr.  Peter  Edwards  (Pedr  Alaw). 

Mr.  Isaac  Foulkes  (Llyfrbryf). 
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The  Connoil  desire  it  to  be  known  that  they  do  not  accept 
any  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  statements  or  the  opinions 
expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  papers  read  before  the  Society. 
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SACBBD   WELLS   IF    WALES.' 
By  John  Ehìs,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


I 


When  I  saggeated,  some  time  ago,  that  I  did  not  know 
tliat  the  habit  of  tying  rags  and  bits  of  clothing  to  the 
branches  of  a  tree  growing  near  a  holy  well  existed  in 
Wales,  I  was,  as  I  have  discovered  aince,  talking  in  an 
ignorance  for  which  I  can  now  find  no  adequate  excase. 
For  I  have  since  then  obtained  information  to  the  contrary  ; 
the  first  item  being  a  communication  received  last  June 
from  Mr.  J.  H.  Davies  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  relating 
to  a  Glamorganshire  holy  well,  situated  near  the  pathway 
leading  from  Coychurch  to  Bridgend,  It  is  the  custom 
tliere,  he  states,  for  people  suffering  from  any  malady  to 
dip  a  rag  in  the  water,  and  to  bathe  the  affected  part  of 
the  body,  the  rag  being  then  placed  on  a  tree  close  to  the 
well.  When  Mr.  Davies  passed  that  way,  some  three  years 
preriouaiy,  there  were,  he  adds,  hundreds  of  snch  shreds 
on  the  tree,  some  o£  which  distinctly  presented  the  appear- 

■  Read  before  a.  Joint  meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  and  Folk- 
lore Societies,  held  in.  the  Cymmrodorioa  Library,  Lonsdale 
Chambers,   Chtincerj  Lane,  W.C.,  on  Wednesday,  January  llth, 
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ance  of  haviiig  been  placed  ttere  very  recently.  The  well 
is  called  Ffynnon  Cae  Moch ;  and  a  later  commnnication 
from  Mr.  Davies  embodies  his  notes  of  a  conversation  which 
he  had  aboat  the  well,  on  the  16th  of  December,  1892, 
with  Mr.  J.  T.  Howell  of  Pencoed,  near  Bridgend^  which 
notes  run  thus : — "  Ffynnon  Cae  Moch,  between  Ooychurch 
and  Bridgend,  is  one  mile  from  Coychnrch,  IJ  from 
Bridgend,  near  Tremains.  It  is  within  twelve  or  fifteen 
yards  of  the  high  road,  jast  where  the  pathway  begins. 
People  suffering  from  rheumatism  go  there.  They  bathe 
the  part  affected  with  water,  and  afterwards  tie  a  piece  of 
rag  to  the  tree  which  overhangs  the  well.  The  rag  is  not 
put  in  the  water  at  all,  but  is  only  put  on  the  tree  for  luck. 
It  is  a  stunted,  but  very  old  tree,  and  is  simply  covered  with 
rags." 

My  next  informant  is  Mr.  D.  J.  Jones  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  a  native  of  the  Bhondda  YaUey,  in  the  same 
county  of  Glamorgan.  His  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  knows  of  three  interesting  weUs  in  the  county.  The 
first  is  situated  within  two  miles  of  his  home,  and  is  known 
as  Ffynnon  Pen  Rhys,  or  the  Well  of  Pen  Bhys.  The 
custom  there  is  that  the  person  who  wishes  his  health  to  be 
benefited  should  wash  in  the  water  of  the  weU,  and  throw 
a  pin  into  it  afterwards.  He  next  mentions  a  well  at 
Llancarvan,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  Cowbridge,  where 
the  custom  prevails  of  tying  rags  to  the  branches  of  a  tree 
growing  close  at  hand.  Lastly,  he  calls  my  attention  to  a 
passage  in  Hanes  Morganwg,  *  The  History  of  Glamorgan,' 
written  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Jones,  known  in  Wales  as  Dafydd 
Morganwg.  In  that  work  the  author  speaks  of  Ffynnon 
Marcros, '  the  Well  of  Marcros,'  to  the  following  effect : — 
*'  It  is  the  custom  for  those  who  are  healed  in  it  to  tie  a 
shred  of  linen  or  cotton  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  that 
stands  close  by;    and   there  the    shreds  are,   almost   as 
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namerons  as  the  leaves/'  Marcros  ís^  I  may  say^  near 
Nash  Point,  and  looks  on  the  map  as  if  it  were  about  eight 
miles  distant  from  Bridgend  ;  and  let  me  here  make  it  clear 
that  I  have  been  speaking  of  four  different  wells,  three  of 
which  are  severally  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  a  tree 
adorned  with  rags  left  on  it  by  those  who  seek  health  in 
the  waters  close  by ;  but  they  are  all  three,  as  you  will 
have  doubtless  noticed,  in  the  same  district,  namely,  that 
part  of  Glamorganshire  near  to — north  or  south  of — the 
O.W.B.  as  you  travel  towards  Milford  Haven/ 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  think  that  the  custom  of 
tying  rags  to  a  well- tree  was  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the 
Principality.  I  came  lately,  in  looking  through  some  old 
notes  of  mine,  across  an  entry  bearing  the  date  of  the  7th 
day  of  August,  1887,  when  I  was  spending  a  few  days  with 
my  friend  Canon  Silvan  Evans,  at  Llanwrin  Rectory,  near 
Machynlleth.  Mrs.  Evans  was  then  alive  and  well,  and  took 
a  keen  interest  in  Welsh  antiquities  and  folk-lore.  Among 
other  things,  she  related  to  me  how  she  had,  some  twenty 
years  before,  visited  a  well  in  the  parish  of  Llandrillo  yn 
Bhos,  namely,  Ffynnon  Eilian,  or  Elian's  Well,  near  Aber- 
gele in  Denbighshire,  when  her  attention  was  directed  to 
some  bushes  near  the  well,  which  had  once  been  covered 
with  bits  of  rags  left  by  those  who  frequented  the  well. 
This  was  told  Mrs.  Evans  by  an  old  woman  of  seventy,  who, 
on  being  questioned  by  Mrs.  Evans  concerning  the  history 
of  the  well,  informed  her  that  the  rags  used  to  be  tied  to 
the  bushes  by  means  of  wool.  She  was  explicit  on  the 
point  that  wool  had  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  that 
even  woollen  yam  would  not  do :  it  had  to  be  wool  in  its 
natural  state.  The  old  woman  remembered  this  to  have 
been,  the  rule  ever  since  she  was  a  child.  Mrs.  Evans 
noticed  corks  with  pins  stuck  in  them,  floating  in  the  well, 

»  On  these  four  wells  cf.  "  Folk-Lore, "  iii.,  380-1. 
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aod  lier  informant  remembered  many  more  in  years  gone 
by ;  for  Elian's  Well  was  once  in  great  repute  as  a  ffynnon 
reibio,  or  a  well  to  which  people  resorted  for  the  kindly 
purpose  of  bewitching  those  whom  they  hated.  I  infer^ 
however,  from  what  Mrs.  Evans  was  told  of  the  rags^  that 
Elian's  Well  was  visited,  not  only  by  the  malicious,  but  also 
by  the  sick  and  suffering.  My  note  is  not  clear  on  the 
point  whether  there  were  any  rags  on  the  bushes  by  the 
well  when  Mrs.  Evans  visited  the  spot,  or  whether  she  was 
only  told  of  them  by  her  informant.  Even  in  the  latter 
case  it  seems  evident  that  this  habit  of  tying  rags  on  trees 
or  bushes  near  sacred  wells,  has  only  ceased  in  that  part  of 
Denbighshire  within  this  century.  It  is  very  possible  that 
it  continued  in  North  Wales  more  recently  than  this  in- 
stance would  lead  one  to  suppose ;  indeed,  I  should  not  be 
in  the  least  surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  still  practised  in 
out-of-the-way  places  in  Gwynedd,  just  as  it  is  in  Glamor- 
gan.    We  want  more  facts. 

I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  customary  in  any  of  the 
cases  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  not  only  to  tie 
rags  to  the  well-tree,  but  also  to  throw  pins  or  other 
small  objects  into  the  well ;  but  I  cannot  help  adhering  to 
my  view  that  the  distinction  was  probably  an  ancient  one 
between  two  orders  of  things.  In  other  words,  I  am  still 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  rag  was  regarded  as  the  vehicle 
of  the  disease  of  which  the  ailing  visitor  to  the  well  wished 
to  be  rid,  and  that  the  bead,  button,  or  coin  deposited  by 
him  in  the  weU,  or  in  a  receptacle  near  the  well,  alone  formed 
the  offering.  When  I  suggested  this  in  connection  with 
certain  wells  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  President  of  the  Folk- 
lore Society  remarked  »as  follows  (Folk-Lorb,  iii.  89)  : — 
''  There  is  some  evidence  against  that,  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  some  wells,  especially  in  Scotland  at  one  time, 
the  whole  garment  was  put  down  as  an  offering.     Gradually 
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theae  ofEerÌugs  of  clothes  became  leas  and  less,  till  they  camo 
tJowQ  to  rags.  Also,  in  other  parts,  the  geographical  distri- 
bation  of  rag-offerÌDgs  coincides  with  the  existence  of  roono- 
litha  and  dolmens."  As  to  the  monoliths  and  dolmens,  I 
am  too  little  conversant  with  the  facts  to  feel  sore  that  I 
nnderstand  the  President's  reference ;  so  perhaps  he  would 
not  mind  amplifying  this  remark  at  some  opportune 
moment.  But  as  to  his  suggestion  that  the  rag  originally- 
meant  the  whole  garmentj  that  will  suit  my  hypothesis 
admirably;  in  other  words,  the  whole  garment  was,  as 
I  take  it,  the  rehiclo  of  the  disease :  the  whole  garment 
was  accursed,  and  not  merely  a  part  of  it.  The  President 
has  returned  to  the  question  in  his  excellent  address;  and  I 
most  at  once  admit  that  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  that 
a  certain  amount  of  confusion  is  made  between  things 
which  Iregard  as  belonging  originallyto  distinct  categories : 
witness  the  inimitable  Irish  instance  which  he  quoted;^ 
"  To  St,  Columbkill  1  offer  up  this  button,  a  bit  o'  the  waist- 
band o'  my  own  breeches,  an'  a  taste  o'  my  wife's  petticoat, 
in  remimbrance  of  ns  bavin'  made  this  holy  station;  an 
may  they  rise  up  in  glory  to  prove  it  for  us  in  the  last 
day."  Here  not  only  the  bntton  is  treated  as  an  offering, 
bat  also  the  bits  of  clothing ;  but  the  confusion  of  ideas  I 
should  explain  as  being,  at  least  in  part,  one  of  the  natural 
results  of  substituting  a  portion  of  a  gai-ment  foi'  the  entire 
garment;  for  thereby  a  button  or  a  pin  becomes  a  part 
of  the  dress,   and   capable  of  being  interpreted   in   two 

After  all,  however,  the  ordinary  practices  have 
Dot,  I  believe,  resulted  in  effacing  the  distinction  alto- 
gether ;  the  rag  is  not  left  in  the  well ;  nor  is  the  bead, 
button,  or  pin  suspended  to  a  branch  of  the  tree.  So,  on 
the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  easier  to  explain  the  facts,  taken 
all  together,  on  the  supposition  that  originally  the  rag  was 

1  as  the  vehicle  of  the  disease,  and  the  bead,  button, 


ccái  9is  ife  cferî^.  Bx:  <at  t&ss  pŵi  I  wâ^  to  ask 
tfcer  fUTgrnrr  s  €Tcr  icgacáed  as  áiMc\ü  ig  to  a 
Iftfldy  bvsiOK^cTeca,  as  is  is  lot&erieGB  the  tree?  laak 
tb  &r  anr  «wn  imbsraaskrSL  z  aod  I  tsaT  ^ake  tks  same 
widtTtpra  U:  \k&  vJKue  qpessK»:  I  laîse  it  dieflj 
>  TJew  fo>  lyoBBOte  hg  fcitfca-  ŵm.  iii"»*»,     Sc^ieofoiir 

s  seem  to  imagt&ey  tihas*  when  oaee  one 
a£agg«essM9&,G9e£eeÌ5bo«adtü>i^itt  fer  it  toodtand 
■BUI;  bat  tkk  k  eniîreÌT  to  mi^raderstaiid,  I  take  it,  tke 
^f^tielt  spim  o€  modem  research :  at  anr  rate!,  I  skould  be 
▼erj  soRj  to  baTe  to  majntaiii  all  the  posîtîms  I  baTe 
tttkeo.  Bat,  on  the  ocber  band,  the  coajectues  of  some 
■K»  who  are  seldom  quite  right  bare  perh^s  dúoe  morelo 
itaw^aee  wdeoce  than  the  &ct3  of  some  othex'  men  who  have 
aerer  enerooslj  bfamdoed  in  their  lires. 

The  great  majoritr  of  the  Welsh  wells  of  which  I 
bare  heard  seem  simply  to  bare  pins  thrown  into  them, 
motti J  in  order  to  get  rid  of  warts  from  the  patients'  bands. 
So  I  win  onlj  mention  one  or  two  of  them  as  being.,  to  some 
extent,  relevant  to  the  question  to  whidi  yoor  attention  has 
jiut  been  called.  Ffynnon  Gwynvy,  or  the  WeU  of  Gwynwy, 
near  Llangeljnin^  on  the  rirer  Conwy,  appears  to  be  of  this 
sort;  for  it  formerly  used  to  be  well  stocked  with  crooked 
pins,  which  nobody  would  touch  lest  he  might  get  from 
them  the  warts  supposed  to  attach  to  them.  There  was  a 
well  of  some  repute  at  Cae  Grarw,  in  the  parish  of  PistyU, 
near  the  foot  of  Camgnwch,  in  Lleyn  or  West  Camarron- 
ahire.  The  water  possessed  Tirtues  to  cure  one  of  rheuma- 
tism and  warts ;  but,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  latter,  it  was 
lequisite  to  throw  a  pin  into  the  weU  for  each  individual 
ivari.  For  these  two  items  of  information,  and  several 
more  to  be  mentioned  presently,  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  John 
Jones,  better  known  in  Wales  by  his  bardic  name  of  Myrddin 
Fardd,  and  as  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  Welsh  antiqui- 
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ties,  whether  MSS.  or  unwritten  folk-lore.  On  the  second 
day  of  this  year  I  paid  him  it  visit  at  Chwilog,  on  the  Car- 
narYOn  and  Avon  Wen  Railway,  and  asked  him  many  quea- 
tioQS,  which  he  not  only  answered  with  the  utmost 
willingness,  hnt  also  showed  me  the  unpahlishcd  materials 
that  he  bad  collected.  To  leave  him  for  a  moment,  I  come 
to  the  competition  on  the  folk-lore  of  North  Wales  at  the 
London  Eisteddfod  in  1887,  in  which,  as  one  of  the  adjudi- 
cators, I  observed  that  seventl  of  the  writers  in  that  compe- 
tition mentioned  the  preçalent  belief  that  every  well  with 
healing  properties  must  hitve  its  outlet  towards  the  south. 
According  to  one  of  the  writers,  if  you  wished  to  get  rid  of 
warts,  you  should,  on  yonr  way  to  the  well,  look  for  wool 
which  the  sheep  had  lost.  When  you  had  found  enough 
wool  you  should  prick  each  wart  with  a  pin,  and  then  rub 
the  wart  well  with  the  wool.  The  next  thing  was  to  bend 
the  pin  and  throw  it  into  the  well.  Then  you  should  place 
the  wool  on  the  first  whitethorn  yon  could  tind,  and  as 
the  wind  scattered  the  wool,  the  warts  would  disappear. 
There  was  a  well  of  the  kind,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
near  his  home  ;  and  he,  with  tbree  or  four  other  boys,  went 
from  school  one  day  to  the  well  to  charm  their  warts  aivay. 
For  he  had  twenty -three  on  one  of  hia  hands ;  so  that  be 
always  tried  to  hide  it,  as  it  was  the  belief  that  if  one 
counted  the  warts  they  would  double  their  number.  He 
forgets  what  became  of  the  other  boys'  warts,  but  his  own 
disappeared  soon  alterwards  ;  and  his  grandfather  used  to 
maintain  that  it  was  owing  to  the  virtno  of  the  well.  Such 
were  the  words  of  this  writer,  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
in»;  but  I  guess  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Carnarvon - 
ahire,  or  else  of  one  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Denbigh- 
shire or  Merionethshire.  To  return  to  WyrddÌn  Fardd,  he 
mentioned  Ffynnon  Or/ii  Llaithfa'i , or  the  Well  of  theLleith- 
fan  Ridge,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mynydd  y  Rhiw,  in  the 
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parish  of  Bryncroes,  in  the  west  of  Lleyn.  In  the  case  of 
this  well  it  is  necessary,  when  going  to  it  and  coming  fîroin 
it,  to  be  carefnl  not  to  utter  a  word  to  anybody,  or  to  torn 
to  look  back.  What  one  has  to  do  at  the  well  is  to  bathe 
the  warts  with  a  rag  or  clout  which  has  grease  on  it.  When 
that  is  done,  the  clout  with  the  grease  has  to  be  carefully 
concealed  beneath  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  weU. 
This  brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  have,  more  than 
once,  years  ago,  noticed  rags  underneath  stones  in  the 
water  flowing  from  wells  in  Wales,  and  sometimes  thrust 
into  holes  in  the  walls  of  wells,  but  I  had  no  notion  how 
they  came  there. 

In  the  cliffs  at  the  west  end  of  Lleyn  is  a  wishing-well 
called  Ffynnon  Fair,  or  St.  Mary's  Well ;  where,  to  obtain 
your  wish,  you  have  to  descend  the  steps  to  the  well  and 
walk  up  again  to  the  top  with  your  mouth  full  of  the  water. 
Viewing  the  position  of  the  well  from  the  sea,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  think  that  the  realization  of  one's  wish  at  that 
price  could  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  cheap.  Myrddin 
Fardd  also  told  me  that  there  used  to  be  a  well  near  Criccieth 
Church,  in  Eifionydd,  West  Carnarvonshire.  It  was  known 
as  Ffynnon  y  Saint,  or  the  Saints'  Well,  and  it  was  the 
custom  to  throw  keys  or  pins  into  it  on  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday,  in  order  to  propitiate  St.  Catherine,  who  was 
the  patron  of  the  well.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  this 
exactly  means.  Lastly,  a  few  of  the  wells  in  that  part  of 
Gwynedd  may  be  grouped  together  and  described  as 
oracular.  One  of  these,  the  big  well  in  the  parish  of  Llan- 
bedrog  in  Lleyn,  as  I  learn  from  Myrddin  Fardd,  required 
the  devotee  to  kneel  by  it  and  avow  his  faith  in  it.  After 
this  was  daly  done,  he  might  proceed  in  this  wise :  to  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  thief  who  had  stolen  from  him,  he  had 
to  throw  a  bit  of  bread  into  the  well  and  name  the  person 
whom  he  suspected.    At  the  name  of  the  thief  the  bread 
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would  sink ;  so  the  inquirer  went  on  naming  all  the  persons 
he  coold  think  of  until  the  bit  of  bread  sank :  then  the 
thief  was  identified.  Another  well  of  the  same  kind  was 
Ffynnon  Sdethon,  in  Llanfihangel  Bachellaeth  parish^  also 
in  Lleyn.  Here  it  was  customary,  as  he  had  it  in  writing, 
for  lovers  to  throw  pins  (pinnau)  into  the  well ;  but  these 
pins  appear  to  have  been  the  points  of  the  blackthorn.  At 
any  rate,  they  cannot  well  have  been  of  any  kind  of  metal, 
as  we  are  told  that,  if  they  sank  in  the  water,  one  concluded 
that  one's  lover  was  uot  sincere  in  his  or  her  love.  Ffynnon 
Gybif  or  St.  Cybi's  Well,  in  the  parish  of  Llangybi,  was  the 
scene  of  a  somewhat  similar  practice ;  for  there  the  girls  who 
wished  to  know  their  lovers'  intentions  would  spread  their 
pocket-handkerchiefs  on  the  water  of  the  well,  and,  if  the 
water  pushed  the  handkerchief  to  the  south — ^in  Welsh,  i^r 
de — they  knew  that  everything  was  right — ^in  Welsh,  o  ddS 
— and  that  their  lovers  were  honest  and  honourable  in  their 
intentions;  but,  if  the  water  shifted  the  handkerchiefs 
northwards,  they  concluded  the  contrary.  A  reference  to 
this  is  made  in  severe  terms  by  a  modem  Welsh  poet,  as 
follows : — 

Ambell  ddyn,  gwaelddyn,  a  gyrch 
I  bant  goris  Moel  Bentjrch, 
liewn  gobaith  mai  hen  Gjbi 
GlodfawT  sydd  yn  llwyddaw'r  lli. 

Some  folks,  worthless  folks,  visit 
A  hollow  below  Moel  Bentyrclu 
In  hopes  that  ancient  Kybi 
Of  noble  &me  blesses  the  flood. 

The  spot  is  not  far  from  where  Myrddin  Fardd  lives ;  and 
he  mentioned  that  adjoining  the  well  is  a  building  which  was 
probably  intended  for  the  person  in  charge  of  the  well. 
However  that  may  be,  it  has  been  tenanted  within  his 
memory.    A  well,  bearing  the  remarkable  name  of  Ffynnon 
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Owynedd,  or  tte  Well  of  Gwynedd,  is  situated  near  Mynydd 
Mawr^in  the  parish  of  Abererch,  and  it  used  to  be  consulted 
in  the  same  way  for  a  different  pnrpose.  When  it  was  de- 
sired to  discover  whether  an  ailing  person  would  recover^  a 
garment  of  his  would  be  thrown  into  the  well^  and  according 
to  the  side  on  which  it  sunk  it  was  known  whether  he  would 
live  or  dia  All  these  items  are  based  on  Myrddin  Fardd's 
answers  to  my  questions^  or  on  the  notes  which  he  gave  me 
to  pemse. 

The  next  class  of  wells  to  claim  our  attention  consists  of 
what  I  may  call  magic  wells,  of  which  few  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Wales;  but  the  legends  abont  them  are 
very  curions.  One  of  them  is  in  Myrddin  Fardd^s  neigh- 
boorhoody  and  I  questioned  him  a  good  deal  on  the  subject : 
it  is  called  Ffynnon  Orassi,  or  Grace's  Well,  and  it  occupies, 
according  to  him,  a  few  square  feet — ^he  has  measured  it 
himself— of  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Lake  of  Glasfryn 
üchaf,  in  the  parish  of  Llangybi.  It  appears  that  it  was 
walled  in,  and  that  the  stone  forming  its  eastern  side  has 
several  holes  in  it,  which  were  intended  to  let  water  enter 
the  well,  and  not  issue  from  it.  It  had  a  door  or  cover  on 
its  surface ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  door  always 
shut,  except  when  water  was  being  drawn.  Through  some- 
body's negligence,  however,  it  was  once  on  a  time  left  open : 
the  consequence  was  that  the  water  of  the  well  flowed  out 
and  formed  the  Glasfrjm  pool,  which  is  so  considerable  as 
to  be  navigable  for  small  boats.  Grassi  is  supposed  in  the 
locality  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  well,  or 
at  any  rate  of  a  woman  who  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Orassi,  or  Grace,  however,  can  only  be  a  name  which  a 
modem  version  of  the  legend  has  introduced.  It  probably 
stands  for  an  older  name  given  to  the  person  in  charge  of 
the  well,  the  one,  in  fact,  who  neglected  to  shut  the  door; 
but  though  this  name  must  be  comparatively  modem,  the 
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story^  as  a  whole^  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  modern^  but 
very  decidedly  the  contrary. 

For  the  next  legend  of  this  kind  I  have  to  thank  the 
Rev.  J.  Fisher,  Cnrate  of  Llanllwohaiam,  Newtown,  Mont., 
who,  in  spite  of  his  name,  is  a  genuine  Welshman,  and — 
what  is  more — a  Welsh  scholar.  The  following  are  his 
words : — ''Llyn  Llech  Owen  (the  last  word  is  locally  sounded 
t£^-en,  like  oo-en  in  English,  as  is  also  the  personal  name 
Owen)  is  on  Mynydd  Mawr,  in  the  ecclesiastical  parish  of 
Grors  Las,  and  the  civu  parish  of  Llanarthney,  Carmarthen- 
shire. It  is  a  small  lake,  forming  the  source  of  the  Gwen- 
draeth  Fawr.  I  have  heard  the  tradition  about  its  origin 
told  by  several  persons,  and  by  all,  until  quite  recently, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  form.  In  1884  I  took  it  down 
from  my  grandfather,  Mr.  Bees  Thomas  (ò.  1809,  d.  1892), 
of  Gil  Coll,  Llandebie — a  very  intelligent  man,  with  a  good 
fund  of  old-world  Welsh  lore — ^who  had  lived  all  his  life  in 
the  neighbouring  parishes  of  Llandeilo  Fawr  and  Llandeb'ie. 

"  The  following  is  the  version  of  the  story  (translated)  as 
I  had  it  from  him : — There  was  once  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Owen  living  on  Mynydd  Mawr,  and  he  had  a  well  ('  ffynnon  ')• 
Over  this  well  he  kept  a  large  flag  ('  fflagen  neu  lech  fawr* : 
'  fflagen '  is  the  word  in  common  use  now  in  these  parts  for 
a  large  flat  stone),  which  he  was  always  careful  to  replace 
over  its  mouth  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  or  his  beast 
with  water.  It  happened,  however,  that  one  day  he  went 
on  horseback  to  the  well  to  water  his  horse,  and  forgot  to 
put  the  flag  back  in  its  place.  He  rode  off  leisurely  in  the 
direction  of  his  home ;  but,  after  he  had  gone  some  distance, 
he  casually  looked  back,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  saw 
that  the  well  had  burst  out  and  was  overflowing  the  whole 
place.  He  suddenly  bethought  him  that  he  should  ride 
back  and  encompass  the  overflow  of  the  water  as  fast  as  he 
could;  and  it  was  the  horse's  track  in  galloping  round  the 
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water  that  put  a  stop  to  its  further  overflowing.  It  is  fully 
believed  that,  had  he  not  galloped  round  the  flood  in  the 
way  he  did,  the  well  would  have  been  sure  to  inundate  the 
whole  district  and  drown  all.  Hence  the  lake  was  called 
the  Lake  of  Owen's  Flag  (*  Llyn  Llech  Owen '). 

'^I  have  always  felt  interested  in  this  story,  as  it 
resembled  that  about  the  formation  of  Lough  Neagh,  etc. ; 
and,  happening  to  meet  the  Bev.  D.  Harwood  Hughes, 
B.Â.,  the  Vicar  of  Gors  Las  (St.  Lleian's),  last  August 
(1892),  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  the  legend  as  he  had  heard 
it  in  his  parish.  He  said  that  he  had  been  told  it,  but  in  a 
form  different  from  mine,  where  the  '  Owen  *  was  said 
to  have  been  Owen  Glyndwr.  This  is  the  substance  of  the 
legend  as  he  had  heard  it : — Owen  Glyndwr,  when  once 
passing  through  these  parts,  arrived  here  of  an  evening. 
He  came  across  a  weU,  and  having  watered  his  horse, 
placed  a  stone  over  it  in  order  to  find  it  again  next  morning. 
He  then  went  to  lodge  for  the  night  at  Dyllgoed  Farm, 
close  by.  In  the  morning,  before  proceeding  on  his 
journey,  he  took  his  horse  to  the  well  to  give  him  water, 
but  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  well  had  become  a 
lake.'' 

Mr.  Fisher  goes  on  to  mention  the  later  history  of  the 
lake :  how,  some  eighty  years  ago,  its  banks  were  the 
resort  on  Sunday  afternoons  of  the  young  people  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  how  a  Baptist  preacher  puc  an  end 
to  their  amusements  and  various  kinds  of  games  by 
preaching  at  them.  However,  the  lake-side  appears  to  be 
still  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics  and  Sunday-school  gather- 
ings. 

Mr.  Fisher  was  quite  right  in  appending  to  his  own  ver- 
sion that  of  his  friend ;  but,  from  the  point  of  view  of  folk- 
lore, I  must  confess  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  latter :  it 
differs  from  the  genuine  one   as  much  as  chalk  does  from 
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cheese.     It  would  be  naturally  gratifying  to  the  pride  of 
local  topography  to  be  able  to  connect  with  the  pool  the 
name  of  the  greatest  Owen  known  to  Welsh  history;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  highly  respectable  attempt  to 
rationalize  the  legend  wholly  fails^  as  it  does  not  explain 
why  there  is  now  a  lake  where  there  was  once  but  a  well. 
In  other  words,  the  euhemerized  version  is  itself  evidence 
corroborative  of  Mr.  Fisher's  older  version.     This,  in  the 
form  in  which  he  got  it  from  his  grandfather,  provokes 
comparison,  as  he  suggests,  with  the  Irish  legend  of  the 
formation  of  Loch  Bee  and  Lough  Neagh  in  the  story  of 
the  Death  of  Eochaid  McMaireda.^      In  that  story   also 
there  is  a  horse,  but  it  is  a  magic  horse,  who  forms  the  well 
which  eventually  overflows  and  becomes  the  large  body  of 
water  known  as  Lough  Neagh.     For  the  magic  well  was 
placed  in  the  charge  of  a  woman  called  Liban  ;  she  one  day 
left  the  cover  of  the  well  open,  and  the  catastrophe  took 
place — the  water  issuing  forth  and  overflowing  the  country. 
Liban  herself,  however,  was  not  drowned,  but  only  changed 
into  a  salmon — a  form  which  she  retained  for  three  cen- 
turies.    In  my  Arthurian  Legend,  p.  361,  I  have  attempted 
to  show  that  the  name  Liban  may  have  its  Welsh  equiva- 
lent in  that  of  Llion,  occurring  in  the  name  of  Llyn  Llion, 
or  Llion*s  Lake,  the  bursting  of  which  is  described  in  the 
latest  series  of  Triads  (iii.  13,  97)  as   causing  a  sort  of 
deluge.     I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  those  names,  but  it  seems  evident  that  the 
stories  have   a  common  substratum,  though  it   is    to  be 

1  The  story  may  now  be  consulted  in  O'Grady's  Silva  Gadeltca, 
L  233-7  ;  translated  in  ii.  265-9.  On  tnrning  over  the  leaves  of  this 
splendid  collection  of  Irish  lore,  I  chanced  on  an  allusion  to  a  well 
which,  when  uncovered,  was  about  to  drown  the  whole  locality,  but 
for  a  miracle  performed  by  St.  Patrick  to  arrest  the  flow  of  its  waters. 
See  op.  eit,^  i.  174 ;  ii.  196. 
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noticed  that  no  well^  magic  or  otherwise,  figures  in  the 
Lljn  Llion  legend^  which  makes  the  presence  of  the  monster 
called  the  Avanc  the  cause  of  the  waters  bursting  forth. 
So  Hu  the  Mighty^  with  his  team  of  famous  oxen,  is  made 
to  drag  the  monster  out  of  the  lake.  There  is,  however, 
another  Welsh  legend  concerning  a  great  OTerflow  in 
which  a  well  does  figure:  I  allude  to  that  of  OantreW 
Ghoaelod,  or  the  bottom  Hundred,  a  fine  spacious  country 
supposed  to  be  submerged  in  Cardigan  Bay.  Modem 
euhemerism  treats  it  as  defended  by  embankments  and 
sluices,  which^  we  are  told,  were  in  the  charge  of  the  prince 
of  the  country,  named  Seithennin,  who,  being  one  day  in 
his  cups,  forgot  to  shut  the  sluices,  and  thus  brought  about 
the  inundation,  which  was  the  end  of  his  fertile  realm. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  old  legend ;  which  speaks  of  a 
well,  and  lays  the  blame  on  a  woman — a  pretty  sure  sign 
of  antiquity,  as  you  may  judge  from  other  old  stories  which 
will  readily  occur  to  you.  The  Welsh  legend  to  which  I 
allude  is  a  short  poem  in  the  Mack  Booh  of  Carmarthen,^ 
consisting  of  eight  triplets,  to  which  is  added  a  triplet 
from  the  Englynion  of  the  Graves  (also  found  on  f o.  33a  of 
the  B.  B,). 

The  following  is  a  tentative  translation  of  it : — 

Seithenhin  sawde  allan. 

ac  edrychnirde  varanres  znor. 

znaes  gnitnev  rytoes. 

Seithennin,  stand  thon  forth 

And  see  the  vangnard  of  the  main — 

GwjSno's  plain  has  it  covered. 

Boed  emendiceid  ŷ  morvin 
aehellygant  gnýdi  cvin. 
finann  wenestir  mor  terrain. 

Accnrsed  be  the  maiden 

Who  after  snpping  let  it  loose — 

The  well-servant  of  the  hitch  sea. 

^  See  Evans's  autotype  edition  of  the  Black  Book,  fos.  53^,  54a. 
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Boed  emendiceid  ÿ  vaohteith. 
ae.  golligmit  gaÿdi  gneith. 
finaDi)  wenestir  mor  diffeitb. 

Accursed  be  the  epinater 
Who  after  battle  let  it  loose — 
The  vell-servaiLt  of  the  main. 

Diaspad  vererid  ŷ  ar  vann  caer. 

hid  ar  dna  ÿ  dodir. 

guand  gaÿdi  traha  trango  hir. 

Mererid'B  cry  from  a,  city's  height 
Even  to  God  is  it  sent  nioft : 
After  pride  comes  loag  death. 

Diaspad  mererid  .  ỳ  ar  van  kaer  hetiv. 
hid  ar  duo  ÿ  dadoluch. 
gDiiiid  gnýdi  truha  attregnch. 

Mererid'a  crj  from  a  city's  height  to-day 
Even  to  God  her  eipiation  ; 
After  pride  comes  reSection, 

Diaspad  mererid  am  gorchuit  heno. 

ac  nimhaut  gorllait. 
guand  gnydi  traba  tramguit. 

Mererid'e  cry  ëUb  me  to-night, 
Nor  can  I  readily  prosper : 
After  pride  comes  a  downfall. 

Diaspad  mererid  ý  ar  gwinev  kadir 

kedanl  dnv  ae  gorev. 
gnand  gaydi  gormot  eiaseT. 

Mererid'e  cry  over  generous  winea: 
The  bountiial  man  ia  God's  creation  ; 
Afwr  eicesa  comes  privation, 

Diaspad  mererid  .  am  kymhell  heno 

ÿ  urth  nyistaaell. 
gnand  gnydi  traha  trangc  pell. 

Mererid 'a  cry  forces  me  to-night 

Away  from  my  chamber ; 

After  insolence  comes  long  death. 
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Bet  seithenhin  synhnir  vann 
Bug  kaer  kenedir  a  glan. 
mor  manrhidio  a  kinran. 

The  grave  of  Seitbennin  of  the  feeble  nnder- 

standing 
(Is)  between  Kenedyr'a  Fort  and  the  shore, 
(With  that  of)  Mor  the  Grand  and  Eynran. 

The  names  in  these  lines  present  great  difficolties :  first 
comes  that  of  Mererid,  which  is  no  other  word  than 
Margarita,  'a  pearl/  borrowed;  but  what  does  it  here 
mean  ?  Margarita,  besides  meaning  a  pearl,  was  osed  in 
Welsh,  e.g.,  under  the  form  Marereda,^  as  the  proper  name 
written  in  English  Margaret.  That  is  probably  how  it  is 
to  be  taken  here^  namely,  as  the  name  given  to  the  negligent 
guardian  of  the  magic  well.  It  cannot  very  well  be,  how- 
ever^ the  name  occurring  in  the  original  form  of  the  legend ; 
but  we  have  the  parallel  case  of  Ffynnon  Orassi  or  Grace^s 
Well.  The  woman  in  question  plays  the  role  of  Liban  in 
the  Irish  story,  and  one  of  Liban's  names  was  Muirgen^ 
which  would  in  Welsh  be  Morten,  the  earliest  known  form 
of  which  is  Morgen,  'sea-bom.'  I  conjecture  accordingly 
that  the  respectable  Christian  name  Margarita  was  sub- 
stituted for  an  original  Morgen^  partly  because  perhaps 
Morgen  was  used  as  the  name  of  a  man^  namely^  of  the 
person  known  to  ecclesiastical  history  as  Pelagius,  which 
makes  an  appropriate  translation  of  Morgen  or  Morion.  I 
may  point  out  that  the  modem  name  Morgan,  standing  as 
it  does  for  an  older  Morcant,  is  an  utterly  different  name^ 
although  Article  IX.  in  the  Welsh  version  of  the  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  gives  its  sanction  to  the  ignorance 
which  makes  the  Pelagians  of  the  original  into  Morganiaid. 
This  accounts  probably  for  what  I  used  to  hear  when  I  was 

1  See  Y  CyiMnrodor,  viii.  88,  No.  XXIX.  where  a  Marereda  is  men- 
tioned as  a  daughter  of  Madog  ap  Meredydd  ap  Rhys  Gryg. 
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a  hoj,  namelyi  that  £ainilies  bearing  the  name  of  Morgan 
were  of  a  mysteriously  nncanny  descent.  What  was  laid 
to  their  charge  I  could  never  discover ;  but  it  was  probably 
the  sin  of  heresy  of  the  ancient  Morgen  or  Morten — the 
name,  as  some  of  you  know,  selected  as  his  ffugenw  by  the 
Arehdderwyddj  or  the  soi-disant  chief  of  the  Druids  of 
Wales,  at  the  present  day,  whose  proper  surname  is  Morgan. 
But  to  return  to  the  Bottom  Hundred,  nobody  has  been 
able  to  identify  Caer  Kenedyr,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say 
as  to  Mor  Maurhidic,  except  that  a  person  of  that  name  is 
mentioned  in  another  of  the  Englynion  of  the  Graves.  It 
runs  thus  (J3.  J3.,  fo.  33a)  : 

Bet  mor  manrhidic  diessio  nnben. 

post  kinhen  kinteic. 
mab  perednr  penwetic 

The  Grave  of  Mor  the  Grand,  the  Déisi's  prinoe, 
Pillar  of  the  foremost  (P)  conflict, 
The  son  of  Perednr  of  Penweddig. 

It  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  mine  that  diealic  is  an  adjective 
referring  to  the  people  called  in  Irish  Déisi,  who  invaded 
Dyfed,  and  founded  there  a  dynasty  represented  by  Eling 
Triphun  and  his  Sons  at  the  time  of  St.  David's  birth  ;  later, 
we  find  Elen^  wife  of  Howel  Dda,  to  be  one  of  that  family. 
The  mention  of  Peredur  of  Penweddig  raises  other  ques- 
tions ;  but  let  it  suffice  here  to  say  that  Penweddig  was  a 
Cantred  consisting  of  North  Cardiganshire,  which  brings 
us  to  the  vicinity  of  Gantre'r  Gwaelod.  The  last  name  in 
the  final  triplet  of  the  poem  which  I  have  attempted  to 
translate  is  Kinran,  which  is  quite  inexplicable  as  a  Welsh 
name ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  identify  it  with  that  of  one  of 
the  three  who  escaped  the  catastrophe  in  the  Irish  legend. 
The  name  there  is  Cumarif  which  was  borne  by  the  idiot 
of  the  family,  who,  like  many  later  idiots,  was  at  the  same 
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time  a  prophet.  For  he  is  represented  as  always  prophesy- 
ing  that  the  waters  were  going  to  burst  forth,  and  advising 
his  friends  to  prepare  boats.  So  he  may  be  set,  after  a 
fashion,  over  against  onr  Seithenhin  »ynwyr  wan,  '  S.  of  the 
feeble  mind.'  But  you  will  perhaps  ask  why  I  do  not  point 
ont  an  equivalent  in  Irish  for  the  Welsh  Seithennin.  The 
fact  is  that  no  such  equivalent  occars  in  the  Irish  story  in 
question^  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  other. 

That  is  what  I  wrote  when  penning  these  notes ;  but  it 
has  occurred  to  me  since  then  that  there  is  an  Irish  name, 
an  important  Irish  name,  which  is  possibly  related  to  Sei^ 
thenhin,  and  that  is  Setanta,  the  first  name  of  the  Irish 
hero  Cuchalainn.  If  we  put  this  name  back  into  what  may 
be  surmised  to  have  been  its  early  form,  we  arrive  at 
Settntias  or  Settntios,  while  Seithennin  or  Seithenhin — 
both  spellings  occur  in  the  Black  Book — admits  of  being 
restored  to  Seithçtinos.  The  nt  in  Seianta,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  one  suspect  that  it  is  a  name  of  Brythonic 
origin  in  Irish ;  and  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating 
it  with  that  of  the  people  of  the  Setantii,^  placed  by  Ptolemy 
on  the  coast-land  of  Lancashire.  The  two  theories  are 
possibly  compatible ;  but  in  that  case  one  would  have  to 
consider  both  Setanta  and  Setantii  as  Brythonic  names, 
handed  down  in  forms  more  or  less  Goidelicized.  Whether 
any  legend  has  ever  been  current  about  a  country  sub- 
merged on  the  coast  of  Lancashire  I  cannot  say,  but  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  of  it  if  any  such  is 
known.  I  remember,  however,  reading  somewhere  as  to 
the  Plain  of  Muirthemhne,  of  which  Cuchulainn,  our 
Setanta,  had  special  charge,  that  it  was  so  called  because  it 
had  once  been  covered  by  the  sea  :  but  that  is  just  the 
converse  of  Seithennin's  country  being  continuously  sub- 

^  There  is  another  reading  which  would  make  them  into  Segantii, 
and  render  it  irrelevant  to  mention  them  here. 
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I  merged.  The  latter  is  beneath  Cardigan  Bay,  while  th» 
I  other  fringed  the  opposite  side  of  the  Irish  Sea,  consistinf^ 
3  it  did  of  the  level  portion  of  county  Loath.  And  on  the 
whole  I  am  not  altogether  indisposed  to  believe  that  we 
have  in  these  names  traces  of  an  ancient  legend  of  a  wider 
Bcope  than  is  represented  by  the  Bfuck  Book  triplets  which 
I  have  essayed  to  translate.  I  think  that  I  am  right  ia 
recognizing  that  legend  in  the  Mahiiiogi  of  Branwen, 
daughter  of  Llyr.  There  we  read  that,  when  Bran  and  hia 
1  crossed  from  Wales  to  Ireland,  the  interyening  sea 
I' consisted  merely  of  two  navigable  rivers  called  Lli  and 
Archan.  The  story-teller  adds  words,  grievously  miatrani- 
lated  by  Lady  Charlotte  Gaeat  in  her  Mahinogion,  iii.  117, 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  only  since  then  that  the  sea  has  multi- 
plied his  realms  between  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  the  Mighty, 
as  he  calls  this  couutry. 

These  are  not  all  the  questions  which  snch  stories  suggest 

^to  me  ;  for  Seithennin  is  represented  in  later  Welsh  litera- 
ture as  the  son  of  one  Seithyii  Saidi,  King  of  Dyfed.  Saidi 
is  obscure  :  a  Mab  Saidi,  '  Saidi's  Son,'  is  mentioned  in  the 
Story  of  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  :  see  the  Red  Book  Mahinogion, 
pp.  106,  110  ;  and  as  to  Seithyn,  or  Seithin,  a  person  so 
called  is  alluded  to  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  Book  of 
TaliesBÌn  :  see  Skene's  Four  Ancient  Boolts  of  Wale»,  ii, 
210.  I  now  shift  to  the  coast  of  Brittany,  as  to  which  I 
learn  from  a  short  paper  by  the  late  M.  Le  Men,  in  the 
Eevuo  Archeologiqiie,  xxiii.  52,  that  the  He  de  Sein  ia 
called  in  Breton  Enez-Sun,  in  which  Sitn  ia  a  dialectic 
Bhorteniiig  of  Siznn,  which  is  also  met  with  as  Seidkun. 
That  being  so,  one  can  have  but  little  hesitation  in  regard- 
ing Sisun  as  nearly  I'elated  to  our  Snlhgn.  That  ia  not 
all :  the  tradition  reminds  one  of  the  Welsh  legend :  M.  L& 
Men  not  only  referred  to  the  Vie  du  P.  Maunoir  by  Boachet 
^L(Pari8,  1697),  but  added  that,  in  his  own  time,  the  road 
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ending  on  the  Pointe  du  Baz  opposite  the  Isle  of  Seia 
^' passe  poar  être  I'ancien  chemin  qai  condnisait  à  la  ville 
d'ls  {KaeT'O'Is,  la  ville  de  la  partie  basse)."  It  is  my  own 
experience  that  nobody  can  go  aboat  mach  in  Brittany 
without  hearing  over  and  over  again  aboat  the  submerged 
city  of  Is.  When  pondering  over  the  collective  signifi- 
cance of  these  stories^  I  had  my  attention  directed  to  quite 
another  order  of  facts  by  a  naturalist  who  informed  me 
that  a  well-known  botanist  ranks  as  Iberian  a  certain 
percentage — a  very  considerable  percentage^  I  understood 
him  to  say^-of  the  flora  of  our  south-western  peninsulas^ 
«uch  as  Cornwall  and  Kerry.  The  question  suggests  itself 
at  once :  Can  our  British  and  Breton  legends  of  submer- 
gence have  come  down  to  us  from  so  remote  a  past  as  the 
time  when  the  land  extended  unbroken  from  the  north  of 
Spain  to  the  south  of  Ireland  ?  I  cannot  say  that  such  a 
view  seems  to  me  admissible^  but  the  question  may  prove 
worth  putting. 

To  return  to  magic  wells,  I  have  to  confess  that  I  cannot 
decide  what  may  be  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  notion  of 
a  well  with  a  woman  set  carefully  to  see  that  the  door  of 
the  well  is  kept  shut.  It  will  occur,  however,  to  every- 
body to  compare  the  well  which  Undine  wished  to  have 
kept  shut,  on  account  of  its  affording  a  ready  access  from 
her  subterranean  country  to  the  castle  of  her  refractory 
knight.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Glasfryn  Lake,  the  walling 
and  cover  that  were  to  keep  the  spring  from  overflowing 
were,  according  to  the  story,  not  water-tight,  seeing  that 
there  were  holes  in  one  of  the  stones.  This  suggests  the 
idea  that  the  cover  was  to  prevent  the  passage  of  some 
«uch  full-grown  fairies  as  those  with  which  legend  seems  to 
have  once  peopled  all  the  pools  and  tarns  of  Wales.  But, 
in  the  next  place,  is  the  maiden  in  charge  of  the  well  to  be 
regarded  as  priestess  of  the  well  ?     This  idea  of  a  priest- 
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hood  is  npt  wholly  nnknown  in  connection  with  wells  in 
Wales. 

In  another  context  (p.  3^  abore)  I  have  alluded  to 
Ffynnon  Bilian,  or  St.  Elian's  Well ;  and  I  wish  now  briefly 
to  show  the  bearing  of  its  history  on  this  qaestion.  We 
read  as  follows,  s,  v.  Llandrillo,  in  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  of  Wales,  edition  1833  :  "  Pynnon  Eilian,  which, 
even  in  the  present  age,  is  annually  visited  by  hundreds  of 
people,  for  the  reprehensible  purpose  of  invoking  curses 
upon  the  heads  of  those  who  have  grievously  ofiended  them. 
The  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  applicant  standing  upon 
a  certain  spot  near  the  well,  whilst  the  owner  of  it  reads  a 
few  passages  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  then,  taking  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  gives  it  to  the  former  to  drink, 
and  throws  the  residue  over  his  head,  which  is  repeated 
three  times,  the  party  continuing  to  mutter  imprecations  in 
whatever  terms  his  vengeance  may  dictate.''  Bice  Bees, 
in  his  Essay  on  Welsh  Saints  (London,  1836),  p.  267, 
speaks  of  St.  Elian  as  follows :  ^^  Miraculous  cures  were 
lately  supposed  to  be  performed  at  his  shrine  at  LlaneUan, 
Anglesey ;  and  near  the  church  of  Llanelian,  Denbighshire, 
is  a  well  called  Ffynnon  Elian,  which  is  thought  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  to  be  endued  with  miracu- 
lous powers  even  at  present." 

Foulkes,  s.  V.  Elian,  in  his  Enwogion  Oymru,  published 
in  1870,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  visits  of  the  super- 
stitious to  the  well  had  ceased  for  some  time.  The  last 
man  supposed  to  have  had  charge  of  the  well  was  a  certain 
John  Evans ;  but  some  of  the  most  amusing  stories  of  the 
shrewdness  of  the  person  looking  after  the  well  refer  to  a 
woman  who  had  charge  of  it  before  Evans'  time.  A  series 
of  articles  on  Ffynnon  Eilian  appeared  in  1861  in  a  Welsh 
periodical  called  T  Nofelydd,  printed  by  Aubrey  at  Llanerch 
y  Medd  in  Anglesey.    The  articles  in  question  were  after- 
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wards  pablished^  I  believe^  as  a  shilling  book,  which  I  hare 
not  seen^  and  they  dealt  with  the  superstition^  with  the 
history  of  John  Evans,  and  his  confession  and  conversion. 
I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any  account  in  Welsh  of  the 
ritual  followed  at  the  well. 

Lewis  calls  the  person  who  took  the  charge  of  the  well 
the  owner ;  and  I  have  always  understood  that,  whether 
owner  or  not,  the  person  in  question  received  gifts  of 
money,  not  only  for  placing  in  the  well  the  names  of  men 
who  were  to  be  cursed,  but  also  from  those  men  for  taking 
their  names  out  again,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  the  male- 
diction. In  fact,  the  trade  in  curses  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  thriving  one :  its  influence  was  powerful  and  wide- 
spread. 

Here  there  is,  I  think,  very  little  doubt  that  the  owner 
or  guardian  of  the  well  was,  so  to  say,  the  representative 
of  an  ancient  priesthood  of  the  well.  His  function  as  a 
pagan — for  such  we  must  reckon  him,  in  spite  of  his 
employing  in  his  ritual  some  verses  from  the  Bible — was 
analogous  to  that  of  a  parson  or  preacher  who  lets  for  rent 
the  sittings  in  his  church.  We  have,  however,  no  sufficient 
data  in  this  case  to  show  how  the  right  to  the  priesthood 
of  a  sacred  well  was  acquired,  whether  by  inheritance  or 
otherwise ;  but  we  know  that  a  woman  might  have  charge 
of  St.  Elian's  Well 

Let  me  cite  another  instance,  which  I  suddenly  discovered 
last  summer  in  the  course  of  a  ramble  in  quest  of  old 
inscriptions.  Among  other  places  which  I  visited  was 
Llandeilo  Llwydarth,  near  Maen  Glochog,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Pembrokeshire.  This  is  one  of  the  many  churches 
bearing  the  name  of  St.  Teilo  in  South  Wales  ;  the  building 
is  in  ruins,  but  the  churchyard  is  still  used,  and  contains 
two  of  the  most  ancient  non-Boman  inscriptions  in  the 
Principality.     If  you  ask   now  for  "  Llandeilo '*  in  this 
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district^  yoa  will  be  understood  to  be  inqairing  after  the 
farm-house  of  that  name,  close  to  the  old  church ;  and  I 
learnt  from  the  landlady  that  her  family  has  been  there 
for  many  generations,  though  they  have  not  very  long  been 
the  proprietors  of  the  land.  She  also  told  me  of  St.  Teilo's 
Well,  a  little  above  the  house ;  adding  that  it  was  con- 
sidered to  have  the  property  of  curing  the  whooping-cough. 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  rite  or  ceremony  necessary  to  be 
performed  in  order  to  derive  benefit  from  the  water. 
Certainly,  I  was  told ;  the  water  must  be  lifted  out  of  the 
well  and  given  to  the  patient  to  drink  by  some  member  of 
the  family  :  to  be  more  accurate,  I  ought  to  say  that  this 
must  be  done  by  somebody  born  in  the  house.  One  of  her 
sons,  however,  had  told  me  previously,  when  I  was  busy 
with  the  inscriptions,  that  the  water  must  be  given  to  the 
patient  by  the  heir,  not  by  anybody  else.  Then  came  my 
question  how  the  water  was  lifted,  or  out  of  what  the  patient 
had  to  drink,  to  which  I  was  answered  that  it  was  out  of 
the  skulL  « What  skull  ?  ''  said  I.  "  St.  Teüo's  skull,'' 
was  the  answer.  "  Where  do  you  get  the  saint's  skull  Î  " 
I  asked.  *'  Here  it  is,^'  was  the  answer,  and  I  was  given  it 
to  handle  and  examine.  I  know  next  to  nothing  about 
skulls ;  but  it  struck  me  that  it  was  a  thick,  strong  skull, 
and  it  called  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the  three  churches 
which  contended  for  the  saint's  corpse.  You  all  know  it, 
probably ;  the  contest  became  so  keen  that  it  had  to  be 
settled  by  prayer  and  fasting.  So,  in  the  morning,  lo  and 
behold !  there  were  three  corpses  of  St.  Teilo — not  simply 
one — and  so  like  were  they  in  features  and  stature  that 
nobody  could  tell  which  were  the  corpses  made  to  order 
and  which  the  old  one.  I  should  have  guessed  that  the 
skull  which  I  saw  belonged  to  the  former  description,  as 
not  having  been  very  much  worn  by  its  owner ;  but  this  I 
am  forbidden  to  do   by  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
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legend,  this  particalar  Llandeilo  was  not  one  of  the  three 
contending  churches  which  bore  away  in  triumph  a  dead 
Teilo  each.  Another  view,  however,  is  possible ;  namely, 
that  the  story  has  been  edited  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce 
a  larger  number  of  Teilos  into  three,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  Welsh  fondness  for  triads. 

.  Since  my  visit  to  the  neighbourhood  I  have  been  favoured 
with  an  account  of  the  well  as  it  is  now  current  there* 
My  informant  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Gibby  of  Llangolman  Mill^ 
who  writes  (in  Welsh)  mentioning,  among  other  things, 
that  the  people  around  call  the  well  Ffynnon  yr  Ychen,  or 
the  Oxen's  Well,  and  that  the  family  owning  and  occupying 
the  farm-house  of  Llandeilo  have  been  there  for  centuries. 
Their  name,  which  is  Melchior  (pronounced  Melshor),  is  by 
no  means  a  common  one  in  the  Principality,  so  far  as  I 
know  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  history  in  Wales,  the 
bearers  of  it  are  excellent  Kymry.  Mr.  Gibby  informs  me 
that  the  current  story  solves  the  difficulty  as  to  the  saint's 
skull  as  follows  : — The  saint  had  a  favourite  maid-seiTant 
from  the  Pembrokeshire  Llandeilo;  she  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  had  the  privilege  of  attending  on  the  saint 
when  he  was  on  his  death-bed.  As  his  death  was  approach- 
ing, he  gave  his  maid  a  strict  and  solemn  command  that  at 
the  end  of  a  year's  time  from  the  day  of  his  burial  at 
Llandeilo  Fawr  she  was  to  take  his  skull  to  the  other 
Llandeilo,  and  to  leave  it  there  to  be  a  blessing  to  coming 
generations  of  men,  who,  when  ailing,  would  have  their 
health  restored  by  drinking  water  out  of  it.  So  the  belief 
has  been  that  to  drink  out  of  the  skull  some  of  the  water  of 
Teilo's  well  insures  health,  especially  against  the  whooping- 
cough.  The  faith  of  some  of  those  who  used  to  visit  the 
well  was  so  great  in  its  efficacy  that  they  were  wont  to 
leave  it,  as  he  says,  with  their  health  wonderfully  improved ; 
and  he  mentions  a  story  related  to  him  by  an  old  neigh- 
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bour^  Stephen  Ifan^  who  has  been  dead  for  Bome  years^  to 
the  effect  that  a  carriage^  drawn  by  fonr  horses^  came  once, 
more  than  half  a  centory  ago^  to  Llandeilo.  It  was  fail  of 
invalids  coming  from  Pen  Clawdd^  in  Gower,  Glamorgan- 
shire^ to  try  the  water  of  the  well.  They  returned,  however, 
no  better  than  they  came,  for  though  they  had  drunk  of  the 
well,  they  had  neglected  to  do  so  out  of  the  skull.  This 
was  afterwards  pointed  out  to  them  by  somebody,  and  they 
resolved  to  make  the  long  journey  to  the  well  again.  This 
time,  as  we  are  told,  they  did  the  right  thing,  and  departed 
in  excellent  health. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  Mr.  Gibby^s  letter;  and  I 
would  now  only  point  out  that  we  have  here  an  instance  of 
a  well  which  was  probably  sacred  before  the  time  of  St. 
Teilo :  in  fact,  one  would  possibly  be  right  in  supposing 
that  the  sanctity  of  the  well  and  its  immediate  surroundings 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  site  being  chosen  by  a  Chris- 
tian missionary.  But  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  hap- 
pened :  the  well-paganism  has  annexed  the  saint,  and 
established  a  belief  ascribing  to  him  the  skull  used  in  the 
well-ritual.  The  landlady  and  her  family,  it  is  true,  do  not 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  well,  or  take  gifts  from  those 
who  visit  the  well ;  but  they  continue,  out  of  kindness,  to 
hand  the  skull  full  of  water  to  those  who  persevere  in  their 
belief  in  it.  In  other  words,  the  faith  in  the  well  continues 
in  a  measure  intact,  when  tbe  walls  of  the  church  have 
&llen  into  utter  decay.  Such  is  the  great  persistence  of 
some  ancient  beliefs ;  and  in  this  particular  instance  we 
have  a  succession  which  seems  to  point  unmistakably  to  an 
ancient  priesthood  of  this  spring  of  water. 

John  Rhys. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  this  paper,  interesting 
particulars  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Morris,  of  Port- 
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madoc ;  and  in  response  to  an  appeal  by  the  author  of 
the  paper^  Mr.  Morris  has  been  good  enough  to  write  oat 
his  remarks^  as  follows  : — 

"  Professor  Rhys  has  referred  in  his  interesting  paper  to 
three  sacred  wells  which  have  come  within  my  knowledge. 

"  I  remember  being  at  Llancarvan  in  July,  1887^  seeing 
the  church,  and  visiting  two  old  farmhouses  with  ecclesi- 
astical traditions^  Llanyeithin  and  Gam  Lwyd.  I  was  then 
told  that  there  was  a  Ffynnon  Ddyfrig  (St.  Dubricius' 
Well)^  or  a  well  with  a  similar  name^  about  a  mile  off,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  the  waters  of  which  possessed  healing 
properties.  Unfortunately,  my  time  was  limited^  and  so  I 
was  unable  to  go  and  see  it. 

''I  have  seen  Ffynnon  Fair  (St.  Mary's  Well),  on  Uwch 
Fynydd^  near  Aberdaron.  It  occupies  a  hollow  in  the  cliffy, 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  site  of  Eglwya  ^atV,  facing  Bardsey 
Island.  It  lies  a  short  distance  down  the  cliff,  and  is 
easily  approached.  The  person  who  could  drink  a  mouth- 
ful of  its  waters,  then  ascend  the  hill,  and  go  round  the 
ruins  of  the  chapel  once  or  thrice  (I  am  not  sure  on  this 
point),  without  swallowing  or  parting  with  it,  would  have 
his  fondest  wish  gratified.  I  recollect  remarking  at  the 
time  to  a  friend  who  was  with  me,  that  the  feat  would  be  a 
somewhat  difficult  one  to  perform  ;  and  I  fear  we  felt  no 
desire,  under  the  circumstances^  to  wish. 

*'  I  was  also  at  Llangybi,  in  Carnarvonshire,  about  two 
years  ago,  and  saw  Ffynnon  Oyhi  (St.  Cybi's  Well),  which 
lies  in  a  small  dale  near  the  parish  church,  and  had  been 
walled  in  and  flagged.  It  is  a  large  square  well,  and  was 
formerly  very  much  resorted  to  by  persons  suffering  from 
rheumatism  and  other  complaints.  To  effect  a  cure  it 
was  necessary  to  bathe  in  the  well;  and  the  building 
adjoining,  the  ruins  of  which  remain,  was  possibly  used  by 
the  sufferers. 
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'*  Beference  was  made  to  the  custom  of  dropping  pins 
into  sacred  wells  in  Wales  as  offerings.  I  have  also  heard 
that  it  was  customary  to  drop  coins ;  bat  cannot  speak 
definitely  of  any  well  where  the  custom  prevailed.  I  think 
I  have  been  told  that  copper  coins  were  thrown  into  the 
well  known  as  Ffynnon  Faglan  (St.  Baglan's  Well),  in  the 
parish  of  Llanfaglan^  Carnarvonshire  ;  bat  sach  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  case.  The  well  is  situated  in  an 
open  field  to  the  right  of  the  road  leading  towards  the 
churchy  and  close  to  it.  The  church  and  churchyard  form 
an  enclosure  in  the  middle  of  the  same  field  Mrs.  Boberts, 
of  Gefn-y-coed,  near  Carnarvon,  has  kindly  suppUed  me 
with  the  following  information :— • 

'* '  The  old  people  who  would  be  likely  to  know  anything 
about  Ffynnon  Faglan  have  all  died.  The  two  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  always  lived  in  this  parish  (Llanfaglan), 
remember  the  well  being  used  for  healing  purposes.  One 
told  me  his  mother  used  to  take  him  to  it,  when  he  was  a 
child,  for  sore  eyes,  bathe  them  with  the  water,  and  then 
drop  in  a  pin.  The  other  man,  when  he  was  young,  bathed 
in  it  for  rheumatism  ;  and  until  quite  lately  people  used  to 
fetch  away  the  water  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  latter, 
who  lives  near  the  well,  at  Tan-y-graig,  said  that  he  re- 
membered it  being  cleaned  out  about  fifty  years  ago,  when 
two  basins-full  of  pins  were  taken  out,  but  no  coin  of  any 
kind.  The  pins  were  all  bent,  and  I  conclude  the  intention 
was  to  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  supposed  to  afSict  the  person 
who  dropped  them  in,  or,  as  the  Welsh  say,  dadwitsio.  No 
doubt  some  ominous  words  were  also  used.  The  well  is  at 
present  nearly  dry,  the  field  where  it  lies  having  been 
drained  some  years  ago,  and  the  water  in  consequence  with- 
drawn from  it.  It  was  much  used  for  the  cure  of  warts. 
The  wart  was  washed,  then  pricked  with  a  pin,  which,  after 
being  bent,  was  thrown  into  the  well 
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** '  There  is  a  very  large  and  well  known  well  of  ilie  kind 
at  Clynnog,  Ffynnon  Beuno  ^  (St.  Beano's  Well)^  which  was 
considered  to  have  miracnlous  healing  powers ;  and  even 
jet,  I  belieye,  some  people  have  faith  in  it.  Ffynnon  Faglan 
is  in  its  construction  an  imitation^  on  a  smaller  scale^  of 
St.  Beuno's  Well  at  Clynnog.' " 

T.  E.  MosBis. 

^  This  is  the  local  pronunciation ;  but  we  should  expect  to  find 
Ffynnon  Fetmo.  80  Ffynnon  Choynwy  (p.  59,  aboTe)  might  mean 
either  "  Gwynwy's  "  or  "  Owynwy's  WeU." 
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'  "WELSH  BARDS  AÎH)  ENGLISH  REVIEWERS.' 

By  EnrríaT  Rhíb. 

"  It  is  ftmusmg  to  observe,"  aaya  a  typical  EDgliah 
reviewer,  "  with  what  perseverance  and  success  the  Celta 
are  proceeding  in  their  endeavours  to  deserve  that  character 
which  has  been  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
most  contemptuous  of  their  oppoueuts.  Every  one  must 
remember  the  emphatic  epithets  with  which  Piukerton  in 
particular  has  branded  this  ill-fated  race.  According  to 
him,  a  Celtic  understanding  is  ««i  generis ;  it  readily 
embraces  and  believes  whatever  is  rejected  and  langhed  at 
by  the  rest  of  mankind."  Much  more  in  the  same  vein 
might  be  quoted  from  other  familiar  sources.  The  spirit, 
the  urbanity,  of  this  and  other  similar  passages  in  old 
Qaarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews,  though  dating  back 
many  years,  is  indeed  admirably  characteristic  of  the 
common  attitude  of  Enghsh  critics  towards  Celtic 
literature. 

It  may  be  said,  that  attitude  has  been  long  changed 
for  the  better.  Partly,  no  doubt;  but  not  altogether.  It 
would  be  beneath  the  high  aeriousness  of  the  present  discua- 
to  descend  from  literary  to  political  instances.  But  one 
instance,  from  a  recent  memorable  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  may  fairly  be  permitted,  as  showing  how  far  the 
old  leaven  still  works.  "Only  a  Welsh  intellect,"  said 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  the  other  evening  in  the  House, 
"  could  reconcile" — what,  in  effect,  he  implied,  was  to  the 
I  fiead  before  the  Society,  Wednesday,  March  6t!i,  1693. 
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profound  Saxon  intelligence^  irreconcilable.  From  which 
we  may  conclade  (leaving  all  political  bias  out  of  the 
question)  that  it  is  possible  for  critics  in  1893  to  be^  after 
three  generations  of  strenuous  education^ — well,  precisely 
as  intelligent  as  were  the  Pinkertons  and  the  other 
reviewers  of  1804  It  is  well^  I  think^  to  insist  upon  the 
temperamental  incapacity  of  a  certain  order  of  Saxon 
mind^  for  understanding  their  fellow  subjects  of  Celtic 
race.  Take  Pinkerton  himself^  who  is  a  good,  if  extreme, 
instance. 

In  his  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotlaiid  he  is  to  be 
found  at  his  best.  He  protests,  for  example^ ''  our  positive 
knowledge  here  in  Britain  that  the  Celts  are  mere 
radical  savages^  not  yet  advanced  even  to  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  and  if  any  foreigner  doubts  this,  he  has  only  to 
step  into  the  Celtic  part  of  Wales,  Ireland,  or  Scotland^  and 
look  at  them,  for  they  are  just  as  they  were,  incapable  of 
industry  or  civilization^  even  after  half  their  blood  is 
Gothic^  and  remain,  as  marked  by  the  ancients,  fond  of 
lies,  the  enemies  of  truth."  Take  this,  again,  which  may  be 
commended  to  Professor  Rhys,  "  the  Celtic,  I  will  venture 
to  say,  is  of  all  savage  languages  the  most  confused^  as  the 
Celts  are  of  all  savages  the  most  deficient  in  understanding. 
Wisdom  and  ingenuity  may  be  traced  among  the  Samoieds, 
Laplanders,  Negroes,  etc.,  but  among  the  Celts  none  of 
native  growth.  All  etymology  of  names  is  folly ;  but 
Celtic  etymology  is  sheer  frenzy.  Enough  of  Celtic  ety- 
mology 1     Let  us  leave  it  to  candidates  for  Bedlam  I " 

Pinkerton,  no  doubt,  is  too  crude  to  be  a  typical  re- 
viewer ;  and  it  may  be  objected  that  he  was  Scotch,  and 
not  English.  Here,  however,  all  who  in  the  issue  between 
Welsh  and  English  speak  or  write  from  the  Saxon  side, 
must  be  counted  with  the  English  reviewers.  As  we 
know,  there  are  men  who  take  that  side  among  our  own 
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countrymen,  politer  Bsaus  who  have  sold  their  birtliright, 
ineffective  traitorsj  very  well  nick- named  in  Wales, 
"DicbahondavythS)"  that  ia  to  say,  "Dick-John-Davids," 
or  as  WB  might  say  in  English,  "  Tom -Dick- Harrys." 
Goronwy  Owen,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  an  account  of 
a  meeting  with  a  capital  repreaent«tive  of  the  typo,  in  the 
person  of  a  Welsh  curate,  who  was  evidently  a  "  Dick- 
Bhondavyth"  of  the  first  water.  This  curate  was  a 
neighbour  and  a  namesake  of  Goronwy  Owen,  whom 
tliat  hapless  and  delightful  poet  met  when  he  was  suffer- 
ing exile  at  Walton,  because  of  his  too  much  love  for 
hie  native  Welsh  tongue,  its  chnrch  and  its  poetry.  "  Like 
an  honest  Welshman,"  says  Goronwy  of  this  gentleman, 
"  be  owned  that  he  was  a  native  of  Montgomeryshire,  which 
pleased  me  well  enough  ;  but  beiug  asked  by  my  patron 
whether  he  could  speak  or  read  Welsh,  I  found  the  young 
DTcliin  was  shy  to  own  either,  though  I  was  afterwards, 
that  same  day,  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Then,  when 
they  alleged  it  was  a  dying  language,  not  worth  cultivating, 
etc.,  which  I  stiffly  denied,  the  wicked  imp,  with  au  air  of 
complacency  and  satisfaction,  said  there  was  nothing  in  it 
worth  reading,  and  that  to  hia  certain  knowledge  the  Ëng- 
Ufih  daily  got  ground  of  it,  and  he  doubted  not  but  in  a 
hundred  years  it  would  be  quite  lost.  This  was  a  matter 
of  triumph  to  my  antagonists ;  but  to  me  it  was  ench  a 
confounded  overthrowing  blow  as  would  certainly  have 
utterly  ruined  and  destroyed  me  out  of  the  way,  hut  that  I 
have  a  queer  turn  of  mind  that  disposes  me  to  laugh  heartily 
at  an  absurdity,  and  to  despise  ignorance  and  conceited- 
nesB,"  This  extract,  I  may  add,  ia  from  a  letter  dated 
Walton,  August  10th,  1753;  so  that  the  century  which 
this  yonng  gentleman  gave  the  Welsh  language  to  die,  is 
long  past ;  and  it  lives  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

Now,  out  of  such  materials,  one  is  able  to  glean  at  once 
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soraething  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  rational  stndy 
of  Welsh  in  particular,  and  of  Celtic  literature  in  general, 
and  discount  even  to  this  day  any  effective  interpretation 
of  the  bards,  who,  capably  and  modernly  treated,  have  so 
remarkable  a  contribution  to  offer  to  our  international 
literary  wealth.  When  we  find  a  Welsh  curate,  like  him 
of  Goronwy  Owen's  acquaintance,  willing  to  forego,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  Welsh  tongue,  his  national  literary  inheri- 
tance, out  of  deference  to  a  superior  English  attitude,  we 
may  conclude  from  it,  that  there  must  have  been  an  abiding 
sense  of  a  common  English  disaffection  towards  things 
Welsh.  And  this  feeling  still  lingers;  for  the  Welsh  arQ^ 
unluckily,  a  highly  sensitive  race,  and  forget  and  forgive 
with  difficulty  old  wounds  to  their  national  and  other  sus- 
ceptibilities. Nor,  indeed,  do  they  need  century-long 
memories  to  remember  such  English  amenities.  More  than 
a  century  after  Goronwy  Owen's  letter  above  quoted,  as 
late  as  1867,  Matthew  Arnold,  who  is  quite  the  most 
sympathetic  English  reviewer  who  has  ever  dealt  with 
Welsh  literature,  gathered  together  some  delightful  in- 
stances of  English  urbanity.  These  make  not  the  least 
entertaining  part  of  his  lectures  on  the  Study  of  Celtic 
Literature,  to  whose  moral  effect  we  owe  (and  let 
us  never  forget  it)  the  founding  of  the  Celtic  Chair  at 
Oxford.  In  his  Introduction  to  these  lectures,  he  re- 
torts effectively  upon  that  old  and  solid  maintainor  of 
English  rights  and  prejudices,  the  Times,  whose  critical 
deliverances  about  Wales  might  make  matter  indeed  for 
many  a  long  tale.  '*  Cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  good," 
he  says,  ''was  the  upshot  of  its  exhortations  to  the 
Welsh;  by  evil  the  Times  understanding  all  things 
Celtic,  and  by  ffood  all  things  English.  "  The  Welsh  lan- 
guage is  the  curse  of  Wales.  Its  prevalence  and  the 
ignorance  of  English  have  excluded,  and  even  now  exclude. 
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ihe  Welsh  people  from  the  civilization  of  their  English 
neighboors.  An  Eisteddfod  is  one  of  the  most  mischievous 
and  selfish  pieces  of  sentimentalism  which  could  possibly 
be  perpetrated.  It  is  simply  a  foolish  interference  with 
the  natural  progress  of  civilization  and  prosperity.  If  it  is 
desirable  that  the  Welsh  should  talk  English,  it  is  mons- 
trous folly  to  encourage  them  in  a  loving  fondness  for  their 
old  language.  Not  only  the  energy  and  power  but  the  in- 
telligence and  music  of  Europe  have  come  mainly  from 
Teutonic  sources^  and  this  glorification  of  everything 
Celtic,  if  it  were  not  pedantry^  would  be  sheer  ignorance. 
The  sooner  all  Welsh  specialities  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earthy  the  better.'' 

"  I  myself,"  continues  Matthew  Arnold,  following  up 
this  quotation,  *'  was  cruelly  judged  by  the  Times  and  most 
severely  treated.  What  I  said  about  the  spread  of  the 
English  language  in  Wales  being  quite  compatible  with 
preserving  and  honouring  the  Welsh  language  and  litera- 
ture, was  tersely  set  down  as  '  arrant  nonsense/  and  I  was 
characterized  as  ^  a  sentimentalist  who  talks  nonsense  about 
the  children  of  Taliesin  and  Ossian,  and  whose  dainty  taste 
requires  something  more  flimsy  than  the  strong  sense 
and  sturdy  morality  of  his  fellow  Englishmen/  As  I 
said  before,  I  am  unhappily  inured  to  having  these 
harsh  interpretations  put  by  my  fellow  Englishmen  upon 
what  I  write,  and  I  no  longer  cry  out  about  it.  And  then, 
too,  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  Corinthian  or  leading 
article  style,  and  know  its  exigencies,  and  that  they  are  no 
more  to  be  quarrelled  with  than  the  law  of  gravitation. 
So,  for  my  part,  when  I  read  these  asperities  of  the  Times, 
my  mind  did  not  dwell  very  much  on  my  own  concern  in 
them ;  but  what  I  said  to  myseU,  as  I  put  the  newspaper 
down,  was  this  : — Behold  England's  difficulty  in  governing 
Ireland!" 


I  peroeive  that,  quite  innocently,  we  have  here  again  bees 
led  into  what  may  seem  saBpicioasly  like  political  innaendo ; 
but  for  this  Matthew  Arnold  mnat  be  blamed.  To  hasten 
at  once  from  debateable  ground,  let  us  turn  from  Matthew 
Arnold  to  another  friendly  English  reviewer  of  a  very 
different  caitbre,  Sharon  Turner,  who  may  throw  further 
light  on  the  curious  international  disadvantage  of  Welsh 
in  the  modern  race  betwixt  languages  and  literatures. 
"  The  Welsh  language  ia  peculiar  and  original,"  say» 
Sharon  Turner ;  "  men  who  have  enjoyed  a  claaaical 
education,  pass  with  ease  and  pleasantness  to  French, 
Italian,  or  Spanish.  But  the  Welsh  is  so  unlike  the 
other  languages  of  Europe,  and  its  mutations  present 
so  many  difficulties,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  them,  to 
a  learner,  that  even  antiquaries  have  been,  and  are,  deterred 
from  acquiring  it.  Welshmen,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
too  proud  and  too  recluse.  They  did  not  forgive  tho  seizure 
of  their  country,  and  they  despised  too  ranch  the  warriors 
who  acquired  and  kept  it.  Hence  wliat  Englishmen  would 
not  learn  Welsh  to  know,  the  natives  of  the  Principality 
would  not  translate." 

This  shrewd  conclnBÌon  of  Turner's  may  serve  us  with 
some  light  at  last  upon  the  old  debate  betwixt  Welsh 
poetry  and  English  criticism.  For  one  of  the  commonest 
retorts  of  the  cultured  Englishman  to  any  preference  of  the 
claims  of  Welsh  poetry  is.  How  is  it,  if  that  poetry  has  the 
rare  and  fine  quality  of  the  great  poetry  of  other  tongues, 
that  it  does  not  bear  translation  into  English?  How, 
indeed?  How  is  it — to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier,  more 
difficult  bards — how  ia  it  that  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  has 
never  been  really  translated,  while  in  English  you 
may  have  all  kinds  of  translations  from  comparatively 
second-rate  German  poets — poets  like  Chammisso  and 
Platen  p     Dafydd,  who,  I  will  venture  to  say,  is  no  second- 
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rate  poet^  but  qua  poet^  the  equal  of  Heiue  and  Bnms^ 
remains  untranslated.  What  a  satire  upon  the  contem- 
porary study  of  Celtic  I  What  a  conclusion  to  the  literary 
amenities  of  a  century  of  national  Eisteddf  odau ! 

I  am  glad  to  seize  the  pretext  of  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym's 
name,  to  turn  from  the  English  reriewers  to  what  is  to 
me  the  more  entertaining  part  of  my  subject — the  Welsh 
bards  and  poets.  But  lest  my  own  unaided  praise  of 
Dafydd,  as  implied  in  comparing  him  to  Heine  and 
Bums,  seem  to  smack  of  Celtic  extravagance,  let  me  turn  to 
yet  another  English  reviewer,  George  Borrow,  to  introduce 
him: 

"  Ab  Gwilym  has  been  fairly  styled  the  Welsh  Ovid ; 
but  he  was  something  more,  and  wrote  light,  agreeable, 
sportive  pieces,  equal  to  any  things  of  the  kind  composed  by 
Horace  in  his  best  moods.  '  But  he  was  something  more  :  he 
was  the  Welsh  Martial,  and  wrote  pieces  equal  in  pungency 
to  those  of  the  great  Roman  epigrammatist,  perhaps  more 
than  equal,  for  we  never  heard  that  any  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams killed  anybody,  whereas  Ab  Gwilym's  piece  of 
vituperation  on  Rhys  Meigan — ^pity  that  poets  should  be 
so  virulent — caused  the  Welshman  to  fall  down  dead.  But 
he  was  yet  something  more :  he  could  if  he  pleased  be  a 
TyrtflBus ;  he  was  no  fighter— where  was  there  ever  a  poet 
that  was  Î — but  he  wrote  an  ode  on  a  sword,  the  only  war- 
like piece  that  he  ever  wrote,  the  best  poem  on  the  subject 
ever  written  in  any  language.'' 

Here,  again,  if  English  readers,  weighing  not  unsym- 
pathetically  this  rather  unmeasured  praise  of  Borrow's^ 
should  seek  for  some  further  proof  in  his  Wild 
Wales  of  Dafydd's  superlative  qualities,  they  are  likely 
to  be  disappointed.  Borrow  proffers,  it  is  true,  two  or 
three  translations,  but  not  one  of  them  gives  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  finer  arts  and  parts  of  Dafydd.     For  example» 
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take  a  few  lines  of  Dafydd's  ''Ode  to   the    Mist''  in 
BorroVs  version : 

"  O  ho !  thou  yillain  mist,  0  ho  ! 
What  plea  hast  thou  to  plagne  me  so  P 
I  Bcarcelj  know  a  scurril  name, 
But  dearlj  thon  deserv'st  the  same ; 
Thou  exhalation  from  the  deep 
Unknown,  where  ngly  spirits  keep ! 
Thon  smoke  from  hellish  stews  uphnrled 
To  mock  and  mortify  the  world ! 
Thon  spider-web  of  giant  race, 
Spun  ont  and  spread  through  airy  space ! 
Ayannt,  thou  filthy,  clammy  thing, 
Of  sorry  rain  the  source  and  spriog ! " 

These  lines,  I  will  venture  to  say,  are  about  as  really  like 
Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  as  the  Scottish  rhymed  psalter  is  like 
the  Psalms  of  his  great  Hebrew  namesake  in  poetry.  They 
may  have  a  merit  of  their  own,  but  it  is  not  the  merit  of 
Dafydd.  And  yet  George  Borrow,  if  a  Saxon,  was  a  Saxon 
of  genius,  and  of  a  very  rare  and  unusual  sympathy  with 
Wales  and  the  Welsh.  It  proves  again,  no  doubt,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  desired  approximation  betwixt  Welsh  and 
English.  However,  if  one  is  content  to  be  not  too  ambi- 
tious, and  if  one  does  not  unwisely  attempt  to  adapt 
Dafydd's  free  and  magical  rhythms  to  pedestrian  measures 
in  English  verse,  he  may  yet  be  translated.  Here  is  a  less 
ambitious  translation  of  his  "  Birch  Grove  " : 

"  Ah,  the  pleasant  grove  of  birches, 
A  pleasant  place  to  tarry  all  the  day ; 
Swift  green  path  to  holiness. 
Place  of  leaves  on  branches  deftly  stmng ; 
Tapestry  meet  for  proudest  princess ; 
Place  of  the  thrush's  voice,  the  king  of  song. 
Place  of  the  fair  breasted  hill,  green  place  of  treetops, 
Place  set  apart  for  two,  far  from  jealous  strife ; 
Yeil  that  hides  the  maiden  at  the  wooing, 
rull  of  delight  is  then  the  green  birch  grove. 
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Lo,  I  poaaess  the  whole  extent  of  the  birchas. 

Each  corner  of  the  greenwood  is  my  throne ; 

I  have  loved  as  my  Saviour's  this  bnilding  of  Natnre's, 

Tftpestried  in  tenfold  royalty  by  the  leavea  of  the  grove. 

The  Bweet-voiced  nightingale  beneath  the  green  bonghs, 

Is  the  herald  iiibabitant  of  the  wood. 

Endlesslj  ponring  his  song  from  the  forest, 

From  the  jntting  hill  and  the  glistening  green  treetop  { 

Wherefore  this  praise  of  my  green  enoloaore, 

My  greenest  chamber  framed  of  leaves. 

There  is  a  chamber  for  us  within  the  grove 

Made  all  of  yonng  vines; 

A  gleaning  of  the  birch  bonghs,  fair  Ìu  uolonr, 

Makee  in  this  chamber  a,  fitting  bed ! 

A  place  for  the  gentle  gift  of  love 

Ih  the  honse  of  leaves  made  by  God  the  Father, 

Fair  chapel,  saored  from  strife, 

Of  bonghs  and  leaves,  in  the  green  and  airy  May ; 

Be  je,  O  trees,  my  fitting  consolation, 

lu  that  I  am  left  honaelesa  to-day. 

0  nightingale,  with  the  grey  wings  trailing  low, 

That  art  from  the  beginning  the  love  messenger  in  May, 

Be  a  strong  voice  from  the  steep  hillside, 

Iiot  the  day  bring  the  meeting  between  Morfydd  and  me." 

In  this  unrhymed  translation  little  enough  of  what  is 
Dafydd's  distinctive  note  and  quality  is  preserved.  But, 
when  io  addition  to  the  delightful  ideas  thus  reSected 
in  the  English  rendering,  you  have  in  the  original  the 
'inost  exquisite  metrical  effects,  the  most  haunting  asso- 
2unce  and  rhyme,  in  which  word  and  thought  are  wedded 

the  most  inevitable  way,  you  may  conceive  something  of 
the  entire  beauty  of  Dafydd's  writings. 

So  far  as  my  small  knowledge  of  poetry  goes,  there  ia 

nothing  quite  like  it  in  any  other  poet  of  any  other  tongue; 

though  here  and  there  Rhys  Goch  ap  Rhicert, — Rhys  the 

Red,    son    of    Rhicert,   achieves    effects    not    dissimilar. 

^LSafydd  thus  comes  as  a  genuine  addition  to  our  store  of 
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poetry.  He  has  a  contribution  to  bring  to  international 
literature ;  and  it  is  mortifying  to  a  lover  of  poetry  and  a 
humble  follower  after  the  fortanes  of  Celtic  literature  to 
find  a  genius  so  rare  practically  locked  up  from  the  outer 
modern  world,  and  only  known  in  the  most  narrowly 
national  way  in  Wales  itself.  And  this  is  due^  to  return 
to  the  charge^  not  only  to  the  ineptitudes  of  English 
reviewers,  but  to  the  somewhat  exclusive  spirit  of  Welsh 
culture,  and  to  the  want  of  any  really  modem  treatment  in 
Wales  of  the  particular  art  and  craft  of  Dafydd. 

The  same  applies  largely  to  other  Welsh  bards  and 
poets — his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  immediate 
followers.  Take  Taliesin  or  Llywarch  Hen,  to  dive  back 
far  into  the  very  first  beginnings  of  Welsh  poetry, 
when  the  much  debated  Cynveirdd  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  were  founding  amid  the  remote  mists  of  Celtio 
tradition  the  royal  line  of  the  bards  of  Wales.  As  yoa 
know,  there  are  two  Taliesins ;  there  is  the  fifth  century 
Taliesin,  and  there  is  the  pseudo-Taliesin  of  the  twelfth. 
Both  are  wonderful  in  their  way,  and  I  know  not  which  to 
admire  most — ^him  who  wrote  the  '^  Battle  of  Gwenystrad,'* 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  primitive  war-song,  or  the  mediasval 
poet  who  chose  to  take  the  disguise  of  Taliesin,  and  taking 
too,  probably,  some  of  the  traditional  fragments  of  his  early 
poetry,  worked  them  up  afresh  with  curious  medisaval 
art  and  mystic  imagination.  For  comparison,  perhaps  I 
may  cite,  without  unduly  lengthening  my  paper,  an 
early  and  a  late  poem,  commonly  gathered,  as  in  the 
Myvyrian  Archaiology,  under  one  head. 

Take,  first,  one  of  the  later  poems,  the  mystical  and 
wonderful  *'  Song  to  the  Wind,"  which  even  in  its  English 
dress  won  Emerson's  admiration,  and  which,  allowing  for  all 
differences  between  mediasval  and  modern  imagination,  is  in 
its  way  as  impressive  as  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind.'* 
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Unluckily,  in  the  rendermginto  English,  as  always  happens, 
most  of  the  charm  of  the  Welsh  original  is  lost : 

"  Discover  thou  what  is 
The  strong  creature  from  before  the  flood, 
Without  flesh,  without  bone, 
Without  yein,  without  blood. 
Without  head,  without  feet. 
And  neyer  older  nor  younger 

Than  at  the  beginning. 

■  •  •  •  • 

Great  G-od !  how  the  sea  whitens 

When  first  it  comes ! 

Great  are  its  gusts 

When  it  comes  from  the  south ; 

Great  its  evaporations 

When  it  strikes  on  the  coast. 

In  the  field,  in  the  wood. 

Without  hand,  without  foot; 

Without  signs  of  old  age. 

Though  it  be  coeval 

With  the  five  ages  or  periods ! " 

Now,  Stephens  assigns  this  ''Ode  to  the  Wind"  to  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  But  here  again  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  writer  of  that  time  worked  up  with 
additions  an  older  Song  to  the  Wind  by  Taliesin.  In 
the  case  of  this  particular  poem  it  is  curious  to  find  that 
Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  in  turn  appropriated  some  of  its  best 
lines  for  his  own  '^  Cy  wydd  i'r  Gwynt."  Probably  he  only 
did  what  the  twelfth  century  man  did  before  him,  save 
indeed  that  the  latter  preferred^  like  Chatterton^  to  give  an 
archaic  disguise  to  his  work.  Unlike  Chatterton,  how- 
ever, the  Welsh  poet  who  wrote  pseudo-Taliesin  poems  in 
the  twelfth  century  really  would  seem  to  have  had  some 
earlier  poet's  materials  ready  to  his  hand. 

And  now  for  a  genuine  Taliesin,  or  what,  at  any  rate, 
many  acute  critics  think  to  be  genuine.  This  you  may 
have    in    the    famous  ''  Gwaith  Gwenystrad  *'   (Battle  of 
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Gwenystrad)^  one  of  the  most  spirited  war  poems  in 
existence,  which  I  came  upon  again  the  other  day  in  the 
MS.  collection  of  ''  William  Morris  o  Qaergybi  yn  Mon/' 
who  flonrished  about  1758.  Here  are  four  lines  of  Morris's 
copy  literatim,  which  will  give  a  better  idea  than  any 
criticism  of  mine  of  the  mingled  realism  and  imagination  of 
the  poem : 

"  Yn  nrws  rhyd  gwelais  i  wyr  Uedraddion, 
Eirf  ddillwng  j  rhag  blawr  gofedon, 
TTnynt  tanc  gan  aethant  goUadion, 
Llaw  ynghroes  gryd  ygro  granwynion." 

And  here  is  a  roughs  vigorous  translation  of  these  lines 
from  the  same  volume  : 

''  In  the  pass  of  the  fort  have  I  seen  men,  dyed  with  red,  who  hurtled 
their  arms.  .  .  .  Thej  fell  to  the  ground  together  when  the  day 
was  lost ;  their  hands  on  the  crucifix.  And  horror  was  in  the  pale 
face  of  the  dead  warriors." 

A  succeeding  line, 

"  A  gwyar  a  uaglei  ar  ddillad," 

adds  a  last  touch  of  imaginative  dreadfulness  to  the  de- 
scription. It  is  like  a  touch  of  Homer  in  its  terrible 
simplicity.  In  many  of  the  other  primitive  Taliesin  poems 
there  are  effects  as  simply  and  finely  expressed,  whichj 
once  read,  stick  in  the  memory  as  only  great  poetry 
can. 

Taliesin,  in  his  dual  identity,  his  varying  chronology 
and  other  critical  embarrassments,  has  always  been  a 
rallying  point  for  the  reviewers.  So  we  have  Mr.  Nash, 
on  the  one  hand,  dealing  out  very  forcibly  his  destructive 
criticism,  and  Edward  Davies  on  the  other,  reading  into 
Taliesin  all  kinds  of  mysterious  meanings  of  the  Helio- 
Arkite  and  Druidic  order.  A  very  happy  adjudica- 
tion  on  the  special  pleading  of  these  two  orders  of  critics 
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is  to  be  had  in  Matthew  Arnold's  Study  of  Celtic 
Iiiterature  before  referred  to.  Here  I  think  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves  greatly  whether  the  poems  of  Taliesin, 
and  other  poets  to  be  found  in  the  rich  treasury  o£  the 
Slack  Book  of  Carmarthen,  be  permeated  with  Druidic 
BiyBteries  or  be  utterly  without  them.  It  seems  high  time 
to  protest  against  the  rich  treasures  of  old  Welsh  poetry 
being  only  used  for  secondary  purposes  of  philology, 
history,  and  the  like.  Their  uses  in  these  things  are 
great,  and  we  need  not  quarrel  with  their  being  so  used. 
But  over  and  above  their  historical  and  scientific  signi- 
ficance, and  their  exact  academic  purport,  which  the  great 
Celtic  scholars  of  our  day  have  done  so  much  to  bring  to 
Hght,  one  would  like  to  say  a  passing  word  for  the  study  of 
"Welsh  poetry  and  romance  for  their  own  sake  j  for  they 
'will  well  repay  it.  With  the  exception  of  Stephens  in 
bis  Literature  of  the.  Kymrt/,  and  Arnold  in  his  Celtic 
^teralure,  no  reviewers,  Welsh  or  English,  that  I  know, 
have  treated  at  all  efficiently  the  Welsh  poets  solely  for 
their  own  sake,  for  their  literary  qualities,  their  literary 
■od  poetic  and  human  interest.  It  is  as  if  we  always  wrote 
of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
philology  and  what  not,  and  treated  "  King  Lear  "  pnrely 
•a  an  educative  document. 

This  is  very  unfortunate  for  Welsh  literature.  The 
Welsh  poets  have  so  much  to  bring  to  the  common 
Rtore  of  the  world's  literature,  and  yet,  by  the  perversity 
of  fates  and  races,  this  all  remains  securely  under 
lock  and  key.  I  Iiave  spoken  already  of  Taliesin  and 
Dafydd  ap  GwÌIym,  but  these  are  only  two  out  of  a  great 
■nd  remarkable  array  of  witnesses — Aneuriu,  Llywarch 
Ben,  Gwalchmai,  the  princely  Owain  Kyveiliog,  and  the 
itQl  more  memorable  prince  and  poet,  Hywel  ab   Owain, 

D  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  whose  brilliant  and  hapless  career 
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and  early  death,  no  less  than  his  fresh  and  delightful  poems, 
mark  him  for  ever.  These  carry  us  on  from  the  time  of 
the  actual  Taliesin  through  some  five  or  six  centuries — aU 
within  a  period  when  English  poetry  did  not  yet  exist. 
But  Taliesin^  by  the  curious  accidents  of  time  and  the  force 
of  natural  selection^  is  alone  a  popular  proverbial  name  to- 
day in  the  poetry  of  world-wide  repute.  And  yet  Taliesin, 
though  we  count  to  him  all  the  remarkable  poems  that 
have  ever  been  collected  under  his  name  in  various  cen- 
turies, is  not  so  essentially  finer  than  the  other  Welsh 
bards,  that  Welsh  poetry  would  fail  of  its  highest  without 
him.  Take  Lly warch  Hen  alone  of  those  above  cited : 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  suggestive  volume  before  referred 
to,  quotes  Lly  warch  Hen's  famous  "  Ode  to  his  Crutch," 
which  he  singled  out  as  a  supreme  expression  of  Celtic 
melancholy — struggling,  fierce,  passionate — uttered  by  an 
old  bard  and  warrior,  who  finds  his  old  age  lingering 
sorrowfully  in  great  misery,  loneliness,  and  disaster : 

"  0,  my  crutch  !  Is  it  not  the  first  day  of  May  P  The  furrows,  are 
they  not  shining  P  The  young  com,  is  it  not  springing  P  Ah,  the 
sight  of  thy  handle  makes  me  wroth  P 

■  •••.••• 

'*  The  four  things  I  have  all  my  life  hated  most  fall  upon  me  to- 
gether— coughing  and  old  age,  sickness  and  sorrow. 

'*  I  am  old,  I  am  alone ;  shapeliness  and  warmth  are  gone  from 
me ;  the  couch  of  honour  shall  be  no  more  mine ;  I  am  miserable,  I 
am  bent  on  my  crutch. 

"  How  evil  was  the  lot  allotted  to  Llywarch  the  night  when  he  was 
brought  forth  I  Borrows  without  end,  and  no  deliverance  from  his 
burden." 

From  the  melancholy  of  old  age,  one  turns  to  the  poet's 
melancholy  of  youth,  as  you  may  have  it  in  Hywel  ab 
Owain.  Hywel  died  when  he  was  only  twenty-seven,  slain 
treacherously,  so  the  tradition  goes,  by  his  half-brother^ 
David,  as  a  modern  Welsh  rhymer  has  narrated  : 
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"  Hawk  of  wai^— Howel  the  Tall, 
Prince  of  men ! 
Dead  is  Howel,  David  slew  him : 
He  will  not  lead  to  war  again ! 

Feriv,  son  of  old  Kedivor, 

Sang  him  bo, — 
Sang  his  poet's  death  and  passion 

Now  nine  centuries  ago.'' 

Shortly  before  his  deaths  Hywel  wrote  the  poem  known 
as  "HyweFs  Delight/'  in  which  his  great  love  for  the 
beauty  of  Wales  is  mixed  with  a  soft  melancholy^  and  a 
foreboding  of  the  tragic  end  soon  to  overtake  the  hot 
Celtic  spirit  that  burnt  so  fatefully  in  him  : 

"  A  white  foam-crowned  wave  flows  o'er  the  grave 
Of  Bhnvawn  Bevjr,  chief  of  ralers. 
I  love  the  hated  of  Lloegr,  land  of  the  north, 
I  love  its  people,  with  their  hearts  of  wisdom  : 
I  love  the  land  where  I  often  drank  the  mead. 
Whose  shores  stretch  out  in  conflict  with  the  sea. 
I  love  its  sea- coast,  and  its  monntains, 
Its  cities  hordering  on  its  forests,  its  fair  landscapes, 
Its  dales,  its  waters,  and  its  valleys. 
Its  white  sea-mews,  and  its  fair  women. 
I  love  its  warriors  and  their  well-trained  steeds, 
Its  woods,  its  strongholds  and  its  generons  hearths. 
I  love  its  meadows  clothed  in  tender  trefoils, 
Its  wilds,  where  oft  I  led  the  chase. 
And  if  I  am  pale  in  the  rush  of  the  conflict, 
Tis  that  I  know  I  soon  mnst  leave  it  now. 
Ah  !  surely  I  cannot  hold  ont  nntil  my  party  comes ; 
A  dream  has  revealed  it  and  God  says  'tis  trne. 
A  white  foam-crowned  wave  flows  o'er  the  grave, 
A  bright  wave»  foaming,  cries  ont  against  the  towns, 
A  bright,  silvery  wave,  like  the  glittering  hoar-frost. 
I  love  the  marches  of  Merioneth, 
Where  my  head  was  pillowed  on  a  snow-white  arm ; 
I  love  the  nightingale  in  the  privet  wood, 
In  the  famous  vale  of  Gwm  Deaddwr." 

It  is  as  well^  perhaps,  to  turn  with  this  impulsive  tribute 
of  Hywel  ab  Owain  to  the  poet's  delights  of  Wales,  rather 
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than  with  any  English  reviewer's  note  of  disparagement,  to 
the  natural  conclusion  of  our  subject.  This,  without  being 
very  profound,  is  yet,  perhaps,  in  a  way  revolutionary — 
revolutionary,  that  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  conservative 
English  literary  culture.  It  points,  in  fact,  to  the  need  of  a 
new  and  contemporary  approach  to  the  whole  subject  of 
Celtic  literature,  and  of  the  discovery,  surely  not  im- 
possible, of  a  modm  vivendi,  so  to  apeak,  between  Welsh 
poetry  aud  English  criticism.  For  the  present  is  pecu- 
liarly, as  we  may  conclude,  the  breaking-np  time  of 
old  racial  prejudices,  and  of  old  bounds  between  the 
literatures  of  nations.  English  literature  has  learnt  at  other 
times  to  be  plastic  to  the  classical  languages,  and  to 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  has  gained  greatly  by 
these  international  influences.  Surely,  then,  itis  absurd  that 
it  should  still  {in  spite  of  the  eloquence  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  in  spite  of  the  Oxford  Chair  which  Professor  Rhys  has 
made  of  European  repute) — still,  to  all  general  intents  and 
purposes  be  blind  to  the  delights  and  the  palpable  uses  of 
that  Celtic  literature  for  which  it  ought  to  have  the  nearest 
and  most  intimate  feeling  of  all. 

The  Honourable  Society  of  OymmrodorÌon  has  laboured 
notably  for  many  years  now  in  this  canse,  and  there  ÌB 
no  need  of  a  new  beginner  to  enlarge  upon  the  great 
services  which  such  a  society  of  Welshmen  oE  culture  and 
of  letters,  alive  to  all  modern  opportunities,  is  able  to 
perform.  And  as  the  Cymmrodorion  condescend  so  far,  and 
concede  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  their  Saxon  brethren, 
as  to  accept  on  occasion  an  English  vehicle  for  Welsh  ideas, 
theywillagree,  I  am  sure,  that  Wales  itself,  if  it  would  win  its 
full  modem  recognition  at  last,  must  be  not  only  national, 
but  internationaL  That  is  to  say,  siuco  English  reviewers 
will  not  master  Welsh  as  Welshmen  master  English,  we  musb 
see  to  it  that  we  adopt  modern  methods,  and  secure  our  full 
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hearings  not  in  England  onljr^  bat  in  Enrope.  For  thÌ8|  we 
want  not  only  men  of  Bcholarship  and  erudition^  bat  men  of 
the  lighter  baild  appropriate  to  the  more  popalar  uses  of 
belles  Uttres,  So  while  we  look  to  it  that  the  race  of  great 
Celtic  scholars  has  every  chance  of  maltiplying,  and  while 
we  determine  not  to  forget  for  a  moment  oar  dear  and 
familiar  Welsh  tongae  and  its  ancient  literatare  (as,  indeed, 
what  with  Oxford  Texts  and  Welsh  National  Presses,  we 
seem  in  no  danger  of  doing),  let  as  look  to  it,  too,  that  we 
take  oar  modem  opportanity,  and  gain  oar  modem  hearing. 
Is  it  too  mach  to  think  that  if  the  false  appearance  of  only 
half  an  Ossian  in  the  eighteenth  centnry  coald  have  so 
great  an  effect  on  Earopean  literatare,  that  the  real  presenta- 
tion of  Taliesin  and  his  fellow  Gynveirdd  on  the  eve  of  the 
twentieth  might  have  its  effect  too.  I  mast  not  seem  to  end 
in  too  mach  of  an  Ercles  vein  of  prophecy  aboat  Welsh 
poetiy,  as  modemly  interpreted,  and  the  Welsh  Renaissance, 
which  I  believe  is  at  hand.  Bat  in  hoping  for  the  new 
poets  of  Wales,  writing  in  their  native  tongae,  who  shall 
continae  to  give  expression  to  its  moantainoas  and  remoter 
spirit,  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope,  too,  for  the  Welsh 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  shall  do  for  Wales  what  the  author  of 
Marmian  and  Old  Mortality  did  for  his  country,  and  who 
shall  give  her  saperb  national  traditions  and  old  poetic 
imagmations  a  vogne  not  only  English,  bat  Earopean, — 
nay,  worldwide ! 
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THE  CELT  AND  THE  POETRY  OF  NATURE.^ 

By  W.  Lkwis-Jonks,  M.A. 

**  Explanation,"  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  observed,  "  is  the 
most  dismal  of  the  duties  of  life."  Sach  a  duty,  depressing 
though  it  may  be,  is  laid  upon  me  at  the  outset  by  the 
words  I  have  chosen  for  the  title  of  this  paper.  In  the 
first  place,  ethnologists  have  played  sad  havoc  of  late  with 
some  of  our  long-cherished  notions  about  "  the  Celt,*'  and 
one  is  scarcely  privileged  now  to  use  the  name  without  an 
apology.  But  whatever  may  be  its  exact  present  value  as  a 
term  in  ethnology,  the  word  "  Celtic  "  is  still  to  the  literary 
student  a  convenient  and  intelligible,  if  not  a  strictly 
accurate,  designation  of  certain  well-defined  origins,  ten- 
dencies and  results  in  literature.  The  Celt  has  been,  and 
is,  a  potent  factor  in  tbe  literature  of  Europe,  and  is  known 
to  us  by  notes  and  characteristics  which  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing.  It  is  with  some  of  these  charac- 
teristics, as  manifested  chiefly  in  Welsh  literature  and  its 
influence,  that  I  propose  to  deal  in  the  present  paper.  The 
hypothesis  that  the  Welshman  may  have  been  originally 
an  Iberian  does  not  prevent  our  regarding  the  Uterary 
achievement  and  influence  of  the  Welsh  people  as  part  of 
what  we  generically  style  Celtic  literature.  The  Welshman, 
regarded  as  a  force  in  literature,  is  an  undoubted  Celt;  and 
in  this  sense  there  should  be  no  ambiguity  in  my  use  of 
the  term. 

^  Bead  before  the  Society,  Wednesday,  12th  April,  1893. 
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Again,  the  phrase  '*  Poetry  of  Nature ''  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  variously  and  often  loosely  used.  First,  the 
term  is  and  may  be  applied  to  poetry  which  confines  itself 
to  simple  description  of  natural  phenomena.  Mark  Pattison^ 
indeed,  somewhere  maintains  that ''  descriptive  poetry  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms.''  But  the  phrase  must  standi  and 
is  intelligible  as  denoting  all  poetry  in  which  we  have 
descriptions  of  Nature  that  are  not  subordinated  to  the 
dominant  mood  or  passion  of  the  poet  at  the  time.  The 
poet,  *'  with  his  eye  on  the  object,*'  to  use  Wordsworth's 
phrase,  sets  himself  to  draw  an  accurate  and  a  vivid  picture 
of  any  actual  scene  before  him.  This  kind  of  poetry  is  as 
old  as  the  Greeks.  Homer  has  it — as  evidence  of  which 
we  need  not  go  beyond  those  pregnant  adjectives  which 
describe  the  sea,  or  the  many  similes  which  betray  so  care- 
ful an  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  wood  and  stream 
and  field,  and  of  the  habits  of  bird  and  beast.  There  is 
nothing  here  beyond  observation — beyond  a  quick  and 
thoroughly  artistic  perception  of  form  and  beauty  translated 
into  language  which  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the  thing 
seen.  In  a  word^  it  is  the  art  of  describing  nature  free 
from  the  influence  of  what  Mr.  Buskin  aptly  calls  ''  the 
pathetic  fallacy.''^    Homer  and  the   Greeks   did,  indeed, 

1  It  is  worth  while  to  refer  at  this  point,  by  way  of  still  further 
illustrating  the  usage  of  the  term  *'  Poetry  of  Nature/'  to  the  distinc- 
tion which  Mr.  Bnskin  draws  between  the  Greek  and  the  modem 
manner  in  natural  description  v—^*  Keats,  describing  a  wave  breaking 
ont  at  sea,  says  of  it — 

'  Down  whose  green  bank  the  short-lived  foam,  all  hoar, 
Bursts  gradual  with  a  wayward  indolence/ 

That  is  quite  perfect,  as  an  example  of  the  modern  manner.  The 
idea  of  the  peculiar  action  with  which  foam  rolls  down  a  long, 
large  wave  could  not  have  been  given  by  any  other  words  so  well  as 
by  this  '  wayward  indolence.'  But  Homer  would  never  have  written, 
never  thought  of  such  words*    He  could  not  by  any  possibility  have 
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people  the  earth  and  sea  and  sky  with  divinities,  bnt  never 
in  sach  a  way  as  to  come  between  them  and  the  objects  of 
natnre.  Of  modem  poets  Scott,  in  Mr.  Rnskin's  opinion, 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Greek  way  of  looking  at  Nature. 
Scott  "  conqaers  all  tendencies  to  the  pathetic  fallacy,  and 
instead  of  making  Natnre  anywise  subservient  to  himself, 
he  makes  himself  subservient  to  her — follows  her  lead 
simply — does  not  venture  to  bring  his  own  cares  and 
thoughts  into  her  pure  and  quiet  presence — ^paints  her  in 
her  simple  and  universal  truth,  adding  no  result  of  momen- 
tary passion  or  fancy,  and  appears,  therefore,  at  first 
shallower  than  other  poets,  being  in  reality  wider  and 
healthier."  (Moderrt  Painters,  Pt.  iv.  chap.  xvi.).  Whether 
we  agree  with  this  estimate  of  Scott  or  no,  we  have  in  the 
words  applied  to  him  a  good  definition  of  one  aspect  of  the 
"Poetry  of  Nature '* — ^fidelity  to  Nature's  "simple  and 
universal  truth "  unqualified  by  any  "  momentary  passion 
or  fancy."  At  the  other  extreme  we  have  the  philosophical 
Poetry  of  Nature — the  poetry  which  seeks  to  interpret 
Nature  in  terms  of  mind  and  spirit,  the  attempt  to  divine 
its  inner  meaning  and  its  relation  to  the  mind  and  soul  of 
man.  The  history  of  the  Poetry  of  Nature  in  the  world's 
literature  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  poetry 
of  pure  natural  description,  as  we  find  it  in  Homer,  into  the 
reflective,  the  emotional,  the  philosophical  treatment  of 
Nature  of  which  Wordsworth  and  his  disciples  are  the  re- 
cognized modern  exponents.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
inquire  whether   this  development  has  been  in  a  healthy 


lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  wave,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  it,  was  nothing  else  than  salt  water ;  and  that  salt  water  could 
not  be  either  wayward  or  indolent."  ...  *'  He  never  says  the  waves 
rage,  or  the  waves  are  idle.  Bnt  he  says  there  is  somewhat  in,  and 
greater  than  the  waves  which  rages,  and  is  idle,  and  that  he  calls  a 
god." — Modern  Painters,  pt.  iv.  ch.  xiii. 
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direction,  whether  the  introspective  poetry  of  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley  and  their  imitators  is  preferable  to  the  simple 
and  thoughtless  art  of  the  descriptive  poets.  Mr.  Buskin 
and  others  will  have  it  that  the  philosophical  bent  of 
modem  poets  has  not  helped  them.  ''Thousands  can 
think^''  Mr.  Buskin  epigrammatically  tells  us, ''  for  one  who 
can  see.  To  see  clearly  is  poetry,  prophecy,  and  religion — 
all  in  one/'  It  may  be^  indeed^  that  our  modem  Poetry  of 
Nature  is  unduly  '' sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of 
thought,''  that  there  has  been  with  the  march  of  mind  in 
our  time  a  loss  of  the  joyous  and  careless  glance  of  the 
poets  of  an  earlier  day,  and  that  we  cannot  now  look  upon 
the  face  of  Nature  without  feeling  the  burden  of  that 
Weltschmerjs  which  seems  to  brood  so  heavily  over  the 
modem  mind. 

But  I  must  not  be  tempted  that  way ;  it  is  time  for  me  to 
define  what  I  mean  by  the  term  ''  Poetry  of  Nature "  in 
this  paper.  By  the  Poetry  of  Nature  I  do  not  mean  this  or 
that  particular  method  of  regarding  or  interpreting  Nature^ 
but  rather  all  poetry  which  has  Nature  primarily  or  exclu- 
sively for  its  subject.  It  has  by  this  time  become  a 
commonplace  of  literary  history  to  say  that  the  habit  of 
regarding  Nature  as  a  subject  in  itself  fit  and  adequate  for 
poetry,  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth.  The  history  of 
its  rise  is,  indeed,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  growth  of  land- 
scape painting.  The  passages  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Bus- 
kin occur  in  that  portion  of  Modern  Painters  where  he  traces 
the  history  of  landscape,  classical,  medisBval  and  modem  ; 
and  nothing  could  well  be  more  suggestive  to  the  student  of 
literature  than  the  eloquent  exposition  given  in  those  pages 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  artistic  percep- 
tion of  Nature.  As  bearing  upon  my  present  subject,  the 
portions  which  deal  with  the  difierences  between  mediceval 
and  modem  landscape  are  the  more  immediately  interesting. 

E 
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The  main  conclasion  which  Mr.  Buskin  draws  from  iaie 
study  of  mediasval  landscape  is,  that  it  is  almost  entirely 
subordinated  to  human  interest.  The  result  was  inaccuracy 
and  formality  in  natural  observation.  ^'  The  workman  who 
first  was  led  to  think  lightly  of  natural  beauty  as  being 
subservient  to  human^  was  next  led  to  think  inaccurately  of 
natural  beauty  because  he  had  continually  to  alter  and 
simplify  it  for  his  practical  purposes.'^  ^  I  am  not  compe- 
tent, even  had  I  the  time,  to  contrast  even  within  tìie 
briefest  compass  the  characteristics  of  mediseval  with  ihoae 
of  modem  landscape  ;  but  even  a  tyro  in  art  who  has  seen 
specimens  of  both  types  will  appreciate  the  vast  differenoe 
in  the  treatment  of  Nature.  The  mediaaval  landscape, 
mainly  introduced  as  a  background  to  some  stirring  picture 
of  human  life,  is  conventional.  The  features  of  Nature  are 
almost  the  same  in  every  picture ;  the  mountains  are  all  at  a 
distance,  and  in  the  same  shade  of  blue ;  the  trees,  the  hedges, 
the  fields,  the  rivers  are  all  of  a  type.'  Landscape  in  the 
true  sense — Nature  being  regarded  as  in  herself  a  proper 
subject  for  the  artist — is  a  modem  thing ;  it  is  as  much  the 
result  of  the  so-called  "  Beturn  to  Nature  *'  of  the  eighteenth 
century  as  our  modern  Poetry  of  Nature. 

*  Modem  Painters^  pt.  iv.  ch.  xiv.  §  14. 

^  I  cannot  do  better  at  this  point  than  quote  Mr.  Bnsldn  again  :— 
**  These  central  fifteenth  centnry  landscapes  are  almost  invariably 
composed  of  a  grove  or  two  of  tall  trees,  a  winding  river,  and  a  oastle, 
or  a  garden,  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  last  being  trinvneBS,  the 
artist  always  dwelling  especially  on  the  fences ;  wreathing  the  es- 
paliers indeed  prettily  with  sweet-briar,  and  putting  pots  of  orange- 
trees  on  the  tops  of  the  walls,  but  taking  great  care  that  there  shall 
be  no  loose  bricks  in  the  one  nor  broken  stakes  in  the  other,  the 
trouble  and  ceaseless  warfare  of  the  times  having  rendered  secu- 
rity one  of  the  first  elements  of  pleasantness,  and  making  it  impos- 
sible for  any  artist  to  conceive  Paradise  but  as  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  or  to  distinguish  the  road  to  it  better  than  by  its  narrow  wicket- 
gate  and  watchful  porter." — Modern  Painters,  pt.  iv.  ch.  xiv. 
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I  hare  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  point  because  by 
keepiDg  ia  mind  the  relation  of  mediaaval  art  to  Natare  we 
shall  the  more  readily  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
treatment  of  Natnre  in  early  Welsh  poetry.  Its  significaDce 
will  become  still  more  apparent  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at 
the  history  of  the  Poetry  of  Natnre  in  English  literature. 
This  will  also  bear  npon  what  I  shall  have  snbsequently  to 
say  about  the  snpposed  inSaence  of  the  Celt  upon  the 
fhighsh  poetry  of  Nature.  Looking  at  English  poetry 
generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  poetry  which  deals  with 
Natnre  for  her  own  sake  does  not  exist  until  the  eighteenth 

I  oontnry.  Exception  should  perhaps  be  made  in  favoar  of 
9ie  remarkable  group  of  Scottish  poets  who  fill  up  the 
interval  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  But  these  men 
had  in  them  a  strong  vein  of  Ceitic  blood,  and  they  only 
serve  to  emphaaize  my  point.  Curiously  enough,  also,  the 
one  or  two  English  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  who 
give  evidence  of  a  love  of  Nature  unusual  at  their  time, 
were  of  Celtic  extraction.  A  brief  glance  at  the  work  of 
the  four  greatest  English  poets  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury will  at  once  show  how  recent  a  thing  is  that  absorption 
in  Nature  and  her  lifo  which  wo  find  in  such  a  poet  aa 
Wordsworth.  Not  that  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  do  not  give  us  pictures  of  Nature  in  words  bo 
beautiful  and  happy  that  they  are  fresh  in  every  mind. 
But  in  no  one  of  them  do  we  find  that  love  of  Nature  for 
her  own  Bake — that  simple  delight  in  and  quick  sympathy 

riwith  her  varied  life,  unqualified  by  human  interest  or  nn- 
loloured  by  human  paeeion,  which  constitute  a  poet's  claim 
t>  the  title  of  "  Poet  of  Nature  "  in  our  sense  of  the  term. 
Chancer  is  essentially  a  poet  of  Manners.  His  landscape  is 
invariably  after  the  conventional  mediaeval  pattern — it  is 
formal,  betrays  little  or  no  original  observation,  and  fades 
^buto  ineignificance  the  moment  the  poet's  inimitable  human 
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characterfi  move  acroas  the  scene.  Nature  speaks  to  Cbaacer 
only  on  an  April  or  a  May  morning — the  sweet  shovrera, 
the  glad  sunshine,  the  fresh  verdure,  the  merry  songs  of 
birds,  well-nigh  exhaust  ali  he  saw  or  heard.  "  The  colour 
of  his  descriptions,"  writes  the  authorof  the  most  admirable 
book  of  its  kind  we  Lave  on  Chaucer,  Mr.  Pollard,  "  has  all 
the  brightness  of  a  mediaaval  manuscript";  yes,  but  the 
natural  descriptions  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  for- 
mality of  the  manuscript  as  well.  Again,  in  Spenser, 
Nature  is  but  the  background  to  his  splendid  pictures  of 
romantic  life  and  action.  The  environment  of  the  "Faerie 
Queene "  is  that  of  fairyland — the  atmosphere  vague, 
dreamy,  ethereal,  fading  away  into  the  verdurous  gloom  of 
forests  or  into  the  blue  mists  of  pleasant  glades  and  shadowy 
valleys,  "We  may  well  shrink  from  applying  our  test  to 
Shakespeare ;  it  would  seem  to  be  as  rash  to  attempt  to 
exclude  him  from  as  it  is  to  include  him  in  any  class  of 
poets.  Shakespeare  utterly  defies  the  "  pigeon-holing " 
mind.  He  is  as  much  the  despair  of  the  categorical  as  he  ÌB 
the  wonder  of  the  psychological  critic.  Incidental  pictures 
of  Nature,  iudeed,  we  have  in  Shakespeare  unsurpassed  by 
any  poet ;  and  there  Ìa  throughout  his  work  a  healthy  open- 
air  feeling  which  acts  upon  ua  like  the  breath  of  Nature 
herself.  But  Nature  for  her  own  sake  has  no  abiding 
charm  even  for  him.  "  Nature  in  Shakespeare "  writes 
Professor  Dowden,  "itself  joyous  and  free,  ministers  to 
what  is  beautiful,  simple  or  heroic  in  man,  while  Nature 
alone  is  never  anywhere  conceived  as  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  heart  or  the  imagination  of  a  human  being."  This  is 
still  more  tme  of  Milton,  who  indeed  in  the  faculty  of 
natural  observation  is  immeasurably  below  Shakespeare. 
Milton,  in  this  particular,  is  subject  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
intellectual  bias  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Wherever 
Milton  deals  with  natural  phenomena,  he  excels  more  by 
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the  snggestiveness  than  by  the  exactness  or  the  vividness 
of  his  poetry — ^by  the  power  of  conveying  through  an  occa- 
sional epithet  of  quite  Homeric  potency  the  impression  of 
far  more  than  meets  the  eye  or  ear. 

Such  is  Nature  as  we  find  it  in  the  greater  English  poets 
until  we  come  to  the  eighteenth  century^  to  the  movement 
of  which  Thomson  was  the  first  harbinger,  and  Wordsworth 
the  full  product.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  early 
Welsh  poetry,  in  which  we  shall  find  what  is  perhaps  on 
the  whole  the  best  expression  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  Celt.  My  aim  will  now  be  to  show  that  at  a 
time  when,  as  evidenced  by  the  art  and  literature  of  Europe, 
outward  Nature  scarcely  appealed  at  all  to  the  emotions 
and  the  imagination  of  men,  when  there  was  hardly  any 
sympathy  with,  or  insight  into,  the  free  and  wild  life  of 
Nature,  when  feudalism  and  priestcraft  and  asceticism  had, 
between  them,  made  men  either  afraid  or  incapable  of 
hearing  and  seeing  what  Nature  had  to  reveal, — at  this 
time  the  Gelt  lived  a  life  of  strange  sensibility  to  and 
aympathy  with  Nature;  and  we  have  left  us  from  that 
time  the  work  of  one  Welsh  poet  at  least,  which,  in  respect 
of  this  particular  quality  of  natural  observation  ai\d 
intuition,  is  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  mediaeval 
literature. 

"  Sentiment/*  writes  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Celtic 
Literature^  "is  the  word  which  marks  where  the  Celtic 
races  touch  and  are  one;  an  organization  quick  to  feel 
impressions  and  to  feel  them  strongly.^^  Then,  with  regard 
to  the  Celt's  observation  of  Nature,  he  says  that  the  effect 
of  this  ''  sentiment,'*  or  rather  "  sensibility,*'  is  "  the  gift  of 
rendering  with  wonderful  felicity  the  magical  charm  of 
Nature."  ''  Magic  is  just  the  word  for  it — the  magic  of 
Nature ;  not  merely  the  beauty  of  Nature — that  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  had ;  not  merely  an  honest  smack  of  the  soil,  a 
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faithfal  realism^ — that  the  Grermans  had;  bat  the  intimate  life 
of  Nature^  her  weird  power  and  her  fairy  charm/'  AboTe 
everything^  I  should  say,  what  we  detect  in  the  literature 
of  the  Gelt  is  "  the  intimate-  life  of  Nature,^'  a  subtle  and 
almost  indefinable  sympathy  with  the  ever-varying  moods 
of  Nature  and  her  creatures.  Aspects  of  Nature  which  to 
us  modems  are 

"  An  appetite,  a  feeling  and  a  love," 

inspired  only  terror  in  the  medisBval  mind.  Mr.  Buskin  has 
a  striking  passage  on  the  dread  of  mountains  which  seemed 
to  prevail  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  Mabinogion  to  see  that  this  fear  of  mountains 
did  not  belong  to  the  Celt.  The  men  of  the  Mabinogion 
exult  in  the  freedom  and  the  wildness  of  the  mountains ; 
for  do  we  not  read  of  K&j  and  Bedivere  sitting  on  a  mound 
of  stones  on  the  top  of  Plymlimmon  '^  on  the  greatest  wind 
in  the  world," — *'  Cai  a  Bedwyr  yn  eistedd  ar  ben  Pumlu- 
mon,  ar  gam  gwylathr,  ar  wynt  mwyaf  yn  y  bytî'* 
Peredur  pursues  his  adventurous  course  along  endless 
ranges  of  hills,  through  valleys  and  forest  reaches,  in  which 
he  appears  to  be  as  much  at  home  as  in  any  moated  castle. 
Again,  Benan,  in  his  essay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Celiie 
Races,  dwells  upon  the  presence  in  the  Mabinogion  not  only 
of  this  intimacy  with  Nature,  but  also  of  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly which  accompanies  it,  "  the  melancholy,"  as  he  puts 
it,  ^'  which  a  man  feels  when,  face  to  face  with  Nature^  he 
fancies  that  he  listens  to  her  voice  speaking  to  him  of  his 
origin  and  his  destiny."  *     Then  he  goes  on  to  show  what 

^  The  entire  passage  in  which  these  words  occur  is  worth  quoting  : 
"Oette  tonohante  sympathie  tenait  elle-môme  à  la  vivaoite  toute 
particnlière  qne  les  races  celtiqnes  ont  portée  dans  le  sentiment  de 
la  nature.  Leur  mythologie  n'est  qu'un  naturalisme  transparent 
non  pas  ce  naturalisme  anthropomorphique  de  la  Grèce  et  de  I'lnde, 
0Ù  les  forces  de  Tunivers,  érígées  en  ôtres  vivants  et  donw  de  oon- 
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attraction  forests,  streams,  and  stones  had  for  the  Celt- 
attraction  which  is  abundantly  illastrated  in  every  story  of 
the  Mabinogion — and  how   the   Celtic  imagination  trans- 
formed birds  and  beasts  into  intelligent  creatures  and  the 
friends  of  man.    In  illustration   he  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  from   the  story  of  Cnlhwch  *and  Olwen,  where 
Owrhyr  Gwalstawt  leithoedd  and  his  companions  question 
the  stag,  the  thrush,  the  owl,  the  eagle,  and  the  salmon, 
whether  they  knew  anything  of  Mabon  the  son  of  Modron. 
The  stoiy  of  Culhwch  and  Olwen  may  indeed  possess  a 
spedal  significance  as  reflecting  the  Celtic  imagination  in 
its  dealings  with  Nature.     It  is  maintained  by  some  that  it 
represents  the  attempt  of  the  bard,  in  the  person  of  Culhwch, 
to  understand  the  mind  of  Nature,  to  penetrate  her  mys- 
tery and  to  win  a  knowledge  of  her  secret,  in  the  guise 
of  his  courtship  of  Olwen.    The  problem  may  perhaps  be 
worth   solving,   but   it  is  one  for  a  better  iuterpreter   of 
allegory  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.    Matthew  Arnold  finds 
in  this  story  the  best  examples  of  what  he  calls  the  Celtic 
'^  Magic  of  Nature,''  and  they  are  so  familiar  that  it  would 
be  tedious  to  repeat  them.     One  striking  instance,  however, 
of  the  peculiar  ''  intimacy  with  Nature  "  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  occurs  in  a  passage  which  may  not  be  so  well 
known,  and  is  worth  quoting  in  full : 

"  Ac  f al  yr  oedd  Gwythyr,  mab  Greidawl,  ddyddgwaith, 
yn  cerdded  dros  fynydd,  ef  a  glywai  le&in  a  gruddfan 
enbyd,  a  morgrug  oedd  yn  gwneud  y  swn.  Achub  a  wnaeth 
yntau  tuag  jrno,  ac  fel  y  daeth  yno  tynnu  ei  gleddyf  a 

scienoe,  tendent  de  plas  en  plus  à  se  detacher  des  phenomenes 
physiqaes  et  à  devenir  des  étres  moraox,  mais  an  natnralisme  réaliste 
en  qnelque  sorte,  Tamonr  de  la  nature  ponr  elle-môme,  rimpression 
TÌve  de  sa  magie,  aooompagnée  du  monvement  de  tristesse  que 
lliomine  epronve  qoand,  face  a  &ce  avec  elle,  il  croit  I'entendre  Ini 
parler  de  son  origin  et  de  sa  destinée." — Renatht  La  Poésie  des  Bacee 
CeUiques. 
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wnaeth  a  lladd  j  twmpath  wrth  y  ddaear,  ac  a'n  gwaredodd 
hwy  felly  rhag  y  tan.  A'r  morgrug  a  ddywedasant  wrtiho^ 
*  Derbyn  fendith  Duw  a'n  bendith  ni,  a'r  hyn  ni  all  dyn  fyth 
ei  roddi,  ni  a  roddwn  i  ti.'  Hwynthwy  wedi  hynny  a 
ddaeihant  a'r  naw  Uestriad  o  had  Uin  a  nodes  Yspaddaden 
Pen  Cawr  i  Calhwcli  yn  fesaredig  oil  heb  ddim  yn  eisiea 
obonynt  oddi  eithr  nn  llinhedyn;  a'r  morgmgyn  cloff  a 
ddaeth  a  hwnnw  cyn  y  nos/'  * 

["  And  as  Gwythyr,  the  son  of  Greidawl^  was  one  day 
walking  over  a  mountain,  he  heard  the  sound  of  wailing  and 
sore  lamentation ;  and  they  were  ants  that  made  the  noise. 
And  straightway  he  hied  him  to  the  place^  and  drew  out  his 
sword  and  cut  the  long  grass  by  the  earth;  and  so  he 
saved  them  from  the  fire.  And  the  ants  said  unto  him^ 
'  Bebeive  from  us  the  blessing  of  God,  and  what  man  can 
never  give,  that  shall  we  give  unto  thee/  And  they  after- 
wards brought  the  nine  vessels  full  of  linseed  which 
Yspaddaden  Pen  Cawr  had  enjoined  upon  Culhwch,  all  of 
full  measure  save  that  one  seed  was  lacking :  and  that  the 
lame  ant  brought  up  ere  nightfall/'] 

But  the  Mabinogion,  attractive  though  they  are,  must  not 
detain  us.  I  have  yet  to  come  to  the  singer  who  stands 
out  as  the  most  signal  representative  of  the  Celtic  poetry  of 
Nature,  the  poet  who  above  all  others  exhibits  that  peculiar 
intimacy  with  Nature  with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing. 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  stands  alone  and  unapproachable 
among  Welsh  poets  as  a  bard  of  Nature.  At  a  time  when 
much  indiscriminate  eulogy  is  lavished  upon  Dafydd,  it  is 
well  at  once  to  recognize  that  he  has  his  limitations.  His 
range  is  not  very  great.  Living  in  Chaucer's  age,  he  had 
nothing  like  Chaucer's  eye  for  character,  as  was  but  natural 
in  one   who  had  not  Chaucer's  opportunities  of  studying 

*  For  the  benefit  of  the  Welsh  reader  who  finds  difficulty  with  the 
old  Welsh  of  the  MS.,  I  give  the  passage  in  modem  Welsh. 
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character  and  of  seeing  the  world.  But  in  his  descriptions 
of  Nature,  and  in  his  qnick  sympathy  with  Nature's  moods 
and  changes,  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  not  only  stands  supreme 
among  Welsh  poets,  but  occupies  a  unique  place  in 
mediaoval  literature.  He  was  one  who  saw  and  felt, 
who  could  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Nature,  at  a  time 
when  men  were  almost  without  exception  deaf  to  her 
voices  and  blind  to  the  fairness  of  her  üäce. 

Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  more  than  any  other  poet  of  his  time 
regards  Nature  as  in  herself  a  fit  subject  for  poetry. 
We  find  in  him  an  approach  to  the  modern  ^'  feeling  for 
Nature,"  a  mind  to  which  Nature  is  a  passion  and  a  love. 
Dafydd  not  only  presses  Nature  into  the  service  of  his  love 
for  Morfudd  and  Dyddgu,  but  he  sings  of  her  at  times  as 
in  herself  su£Scient  to  afford  him  solace  and  delight.  He  is 
not  indeed  quite  free  from  mediaaval  conventionalism.  To 
him  also  April  and  May  are  the  most  desirable  months,  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  sun  shines,  and  the  breezes  blow,  and  the 
birds  sing  in  much  the  same  language  as  the  other  poets  of 
his  time.  But  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Dafydd  which  is  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  this.  Pictures  of  Nature,  which 
betray  the  touch  of  the  true  artist,  of  the  man  who  observes 
for  himself  and  who  is  kindled  into  inspiration  by  what  he 
sees,  flash  again  and  again  across  his  pages.  Many  of  his 
subjects— such  as  ''  The  Mist,"  ''  The  Snow,''  "  The  Swal- 
low  " — are  dealt  with  because  they  either  help  or  interfere 
with  his  loves,  and  these  poems  are  replete  with  passages 
which  show  the  fidelity  and  the  vividness  of  his  descriptions. 
To  find  him  at  his  best,  however,  we  must  go  to  those 
poems  which  are  expressions  of  pure  and  simple  delight  in 
Nature  alone,  where  he  exults  with  her  in  the  joy  and 
abundance  of  her  life,  or  lapses  into  melancholy  over  her 
darker  and  more  sombre  aspects.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  subjects  of  poems  of  this  class — "The   Thrush,'' 
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"The Fox,"  "The  Beech  Tree/'  "The  Holly  Grove/'  "The 
Bard's  Gkirdening/'  "  The  May/'  and  two  or  three  aongs  on 
"  Summer." 

Let  os^  by  examining  a  few  pages  and  lines  from  these 
poems,  endeavour  to  find  the  characteristic  notes  of  Dafydd 
ab  Gwilym's  treatment  of  Nature.  First  of  all,  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  poetry,  should  be  noticed  his  healthy  delight 
in  Nature,  his  utter  freedom  from  all  morbid  sentiment 
and  superstition  in  his  attitude  towards  her.  His  love  of 
Nature  is,  indeed,  the  inevitable  corollary  of  his  intellectual 
revolt  against  the  priests ;  and  what  can  only  be  termed 
his  frank  animalism  is  but  this  defiant  naturalism  run  wild. 
Dafydd's  creed  at  its  best  has  a  healthy  and  rational  basis. 
As  he  says  in  reply  to  one  of  the  Grey  Friars, 


"  Ni  chyll  Duw  enaid  gwr  mwyn 
Er  cam  gwraig  na  morwyn ; 
Tri  pheth  a  gerir  trwy'r  byd, 
G-wraig,  a  hinon  ac  iecHyd. 
Merch  fydd  deccaf  blodenyn 
Yn  y  nef  ond  Daw  ei  hun." 

["  Qt)d  will  never  damn  a  good  man's  soul  for  love  of 
wife  or  maid ;  there  be  three  things  loved  the  world  over, 
women,  sunshine,  and  health.  Even  in  heaven  woman 
will  be  the  fairest  flower  next  to  God  Himself."] 

This  is  certainly  not  the  creed  of  the  ascetic,  but  no  weU- 
constituted  saint  can  fairly  quarrel  with  it.  Strong  in  the 
belief  that  Nature 


"  Never  yet  betrayed 
The  heart  that  loved  her/' 

Dafydd  proceeds  to  invoke  the  aid  of  her  creatures  and 
forces  in  his  courtship  of  Morfudd ;  and  nowhere  do  we 
find  better  illustration  than  in  these  poems  of  what  Benan 
says  about  the  familiar  intimacy  of  the  Celt  with  birds  and 
beasts.     Dafydd's  '*  Llatteion  " — his  messengers  of  love— 
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range  from  ihe  thrush  and  the  nightingale  to  the  eagle^ 
the  sea-gall  and  the  swan,  and  even  to  the  salmon  and  the 
trout.     One  of  his  finest  songs  is  a  call  upon  the  salmon  : 

"  Hwylia  ar  for  heli  ar  frys, 
Nofia  ddwfr,  na  íjáá  afrys ; 
N'ad  d'adnabod  bysgodyn 
Dos  heb  ymddangos  i  ddyn." 

[''  SaQ  thon  speedily  over  the  salt  sea,  cleave  the  water, 
be  no  laggard :  let  no  fish  recognize  thee,  let  no  man  be 
ware  of  thee."] 

Peculiarly  characteristic  of  Dafydd  is  this  subtle  injunction 
that  the  fish  should  go,  unperceived  by  any  finny  friend 
or  man,  to  the  place  where  Morfudd  lies  : 

"  Lie  mae'r  dyn  a'r  lliw  mor  deg 
A'r  wennol  ar  y  waneg  P  " 

[^*  Where  lies  the  maid  of  hue  so  fair  as  the  swallow 
against  the  foam  ?  '^] 

Most  striking  of  all  perhaps  among  this  class  of  poems  is 
his  invocation  to  the  wind  to  convey  his  greeting  : 


"  QwT  oerias  wyd,  garw  ei  sain, 

Dmd  byd,  heb  droed,  heb  adain." 
''Koethnd  twyn  cyd  nithnd  daü  ; 
Ni'th  dditia  neb,  ni'th  atail, 
Na  lln  rhngl,  na  llaw  rhaglaw, 
Na  Uafn  glas,  na  llif ,  na  glaw." 
•  ••••••• 

"  Nid  rhaid  march  bnan  danad, 
Nen  bont  ar  aber,  na  bad." 

['*  Chill  is  thy  touch  and  hoarse  thy  voice  :  thou  art  the 
proud  one  of  the  world,  without  foot,  without  wing.  Thou 
makest  bare  the  bush,  thou  winnowest  the  leaves  :  no  one 
dictates  unto  thee,  neither  can  ordered  host,  nor  hand  of 
warrior,  nor  blue  blade,  nor  floods  nor  rain  check  thee  .... 
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Thoa  needestno  fleet  steed  under  thee,  nor  bridge,  nor  boat 
to  cross  the  wave/'] 

In  this  poem  we  find  some  of  his  most  powerfol  toaches 
of  description,  as  when  he  calls  the  wind : 

"  Saer  drycin  ym  min  y  mor, 
Drythyllfab  ar  draethellfor." 

["Thou  framer  of  tempests  down  by  the  sea,  thoa 
wanton  of  the  strand  of  the  sea/'] 

So  fall  indeed  are  Dafydd's  poems  of  passages  of  a  like 
felicity  of  phrase  and  vividness  of  imagination  in  describ- 
ing Nature,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  make  a  judicious  sdeo- 
tion  from  among  them.  I  will,  first  of  all,  instance  a 
passage  or  two,  showing  the  accuracy  of  his  observation. 
Nowhere  in  Welsh  poetry  do  we  find  two  lines  so  expres- 
sive— the  strength  and  beauty  of  which,  be  it  said,  cannot 
be  even  remotely  suggested  in  a  translation — as  the 
following  characterization  of  the  nightingale  and  the 
thrush:  ^ 

^  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Marchant  Williams  for  permission  to  quota 
the  following  spirited  free-translation  of  a  song  on, "  The  Thrash 
and  the  Nightingale,"  which  will  give  the  English  reader  a  very 
fair  idea  of  the  general  characteristics  of  Dafydd  ab  Qwuym's  poetry 
when  dealing  with  such  subjects — much  of  the  verbal  charm  of  the 
original  is  of  course  lost,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  reproducing 
the  alliterative  effects  in  English  : 


« 


At  early  dawn  to-day  I  heard 
The  singing  of  a  joyous  bird, 
The  singing  of  the  bird  of  love^ 
The  motley-breasted  thrush.    Above 
My  head  was  thrown  a  mantle  rare 
Of  hazel  leaves,  all  fresh  and  fair. 
A  messenger  of  Love  was  he 
From  her  who  dwells  beyond  the  Dee. 
A  maiden  sweet  with  locks  of  gold 
Had  sent  to  me  that  minstrel  bold. 
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"  Eos  geMlwyd  ysgafnllef 
A'r  fronfraith  ddigrifiaitH  gref." 

[''The  grey-coated  light-voiced  nightingale,  and  the 
throstle  with  its  strong  and  mirthfal  song.^'] 

The  thrash  is  sung  of  in  many  a  poem  of  Dafydd's  in  a 
way  that  has  never  been  surpassed  : 

"  Pell  y  clywir  nwch  tiroedd 

Bi  lef  o*i  Iwyn,  a'i  loyw  floedd." 
"  Ba  ly w  ddim  a  fa  berach 

Blethiad  ei  chwibaniad  bach  F  " 

[''From  afar  is  his  cry^  and  his  clear  call  from  the 
grove,  heard  along  the  land  •  .  .  Was  there  ever  aught 
more  tuneful  than  the  linked  sweetness  of  his  carol  ? ''] 

It  was  a  sacred  spot  I  trod, 
For  there  an  altar  to  my  Gk>d — 
An  altar  roofed  with  gold — was  raised, 
And  there  my  God  by  bird  was  praised. 
The  song  that  rings  throughout  the  dell 
Is  but  the  sound  of  the  chapel  bell. 
This  little  minstrel  of  the  bowers, 
Is  but  a  priest  of  God,  whom  she 
Who  dwells  beyond  the  river  Dee 
Hath  sent. 

This  fosterson  of  May 
First  reads  the  lessons  for  the  day. 
Then  lifts  the  wafer — a  leaflet  green. 
When  lo  !  quite  close  at  hand  is  seen 
The  comely  form  of  another  bird ; 
And  now  the  Nightingale  is  heard. 
This  favourite  songster  of  the  dell 
His  comrade  joins ;  the  tinkling  bell 
Of  Mass  is  rung ;  the  Host  is  raised 
As  far  as  Heaven,  and  God  is  praised 
By  both.    Their  chalices  with  love 
Are  full  to  Him  who  reigns  above. 
The  nursling  of  the  birchen  grove 
Is  thy  sweet  song,  thou  bird  of  love ; 
But  yonder  bush,  where  lurks  the  rose 
The  fulness  of  its  glory  shows." 
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But  of  all  his  descriptions  of  birds^  the  most  remark- 
able in  their  truth  and  vividness  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
following  on  the  skylark^  of  which  it  is  hopeless  to  try  to 
reprodnce  the  effect  in  a  translation  : 

"  A'r  ehedydd  aflonydd  ei  lais, 
Cwcwll-lwyd  edn,  cu,  oaU-lais, 
Yn  myned  mewn  llndded  llwyr 
A  chywydd  i  entrych  awyr." 

['*  And  the  lark,  with  restless  voice — sweet  grey-hooded 
bird,  of  cunning  song — soars  nigh  breathless  with  an  ode 
into  the  blue/'] 

Again,  what  can  be  more  true  to  Nature  than  the  de- 
scription of  the  bard  on  the  farm  : 

"  Dal  a  wna  rhwng  dôl  a  nant 
Y  bore  aradr  beinant ; 
Hyd  y  nos  nid  achos  dig 
Tr  ydym  yn  aredig 
"With  gywydd  bennydd  i  ben, 
Er  achnb  gwaith  yr  ychen." 

"  A  thynnu  'n  hŷ  fry  ar  fron 
C'wjsaTi  cydweddaidd  cysson; 
A'm  bryd  innan  i  ban  bad 
A  geirian  mwyn  o  ganad." 

[''  In  the  mom  'twixt  mead  and  stream  he  holds  the 
plough,  and  until  evening  come  we  contentedly  plough 
on,  singing  ever  as  we  work  to  lighten  the  oxen's  toiL 
And  with  strong  hand  we  turn  up  the  even,  measured 
furrows  along  the  braes,  while  my  delight  is  to  sow  the 
seed  and  sweet  words  of  love."] 

So  much  for  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions.  Now  let 
us  look  at  one  or  two  passages  where  the  peculiar  Celtic 
fancy  and  playfulness  come  in — where,  in  a  word,  the 
magic,  which  Matthew  Arnold  mentions,  is  found  at  its 
best.  The  stars  in  one  place  are  '*  Canwyllau'r  Gwr  biau'r 
byd,*' — *'  The  candles  of  Him  who    owns  the  world  ** ;  in 
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another,  *'  Meillion  ar  wynebiou  wjhr" — "  Clover-flowers 
along  the  face  of  heaven."  What^  ^g^^t  conld  be  prettier 
than  the  description  of  the  moon^  as  it  sets^  sleeping  in 
the  shadow  of  the  northern  heavens  ? 

*'  I'r  gogledd  o'i  gorsedd  gn 
I  gysgod  wybr  â  i  gysgo."  ^ 

["  To  the  north  she  departs  from  her  high  seat  to  sleep  in 
the  shadow  of  the  heavens.'^] 

In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Co  well,  one   of  the  very  few 
competent  English  critics  who  have  made  a  study  of  Welsh 
poetry,  it  is  as  a  poet  of  fancy  that  Dafydd  ab  Ghnlym 
deserves  pre-eminence.    ''  If  I  were  asked  to  describe  in  a 
few  words,"  says  Mr.  Cowell,  "  Ab  Gwilym's  position  among 
the  renowned  poets  of  the  world,  I  should  characterize  him 
especially  as  the  poet  of  the  fancy."    But  this  fancy,  running 
riot  as  we  find  it  in  Dafydd's  poems,  is  informed  throughout 
by  a  subtle  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  Nature.     Dafydd 
knows  intimately  the  ways  of  the  creatures  he  sings  of,  and 
even  in  the  most  fantastic  of  his  flights  he  never  roams  away 
from  the   truth.     The  seagull  is  now  *'  a  fragment  of  sun- 
light/* at  another  time  "  the  lily  of  the   sea  "  ;  the  mist  is 
*'  the  devil^s  breath  "  ;  briars  are  "  the  entrails  of  hedges  "  ; 
the  stars  are  "  the  unstringed  beads  of  God's  rosary.**     In 
each  one  of  these  fanciful   word-pictures  there  is  an  un- 
derlying element  of  truth,  which,  indeed,  is  the  secret  of 
their  abiding  charm.     How  true  also  is  it  to  describe  the 
blackbird  as   "  proud  and  wary,**    "  man  must  needs  be 
inspired  to  catch  him,  and  even  God    hardly  knows  how  to 
cheat  him !  **     In  this  last  freak  we  have  a  touch  of  the 

^  The  text  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  corrnpt.  In  one  edition 
we  read,  "â'n  gosedd/'  bat  no  snch  word  as  "gosedd"  seems  to 
exist.  Professor  J.  Morris  Jones,  to  whom  I  am  mnch  indebted 
for  information  as  to  Dafydd  ab  G-wilym's  text,  snggests  "o'i 
gorsedd." 
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playf alnesB  of  the  Celt,  which  runs  exultant  and  oncheoked 
in  such  lines  as  the  following  on  the  swan  : 

"  Gorwyn  wyd  nwch  geirw  y  nant 
Mewn  crys  o  liw  maen  crisiant, 
Dwbled  fal  mil  o  lili, 
Wasgod  teg,  a  wisg^d  ti ; 
Siacoed  o  rôs  gwyn  it'  sydd 
A  gŵn  o  floden'r  gwinwydd,'*  * 

[*'  Above  the  falls  of  the  brook  art  thou  exceeding  white 
in  coat  of  the  colour  of  crystal;  thy  doublet  is  as  of 
a  thousand  lilies ;  thou  wearest  a  beauteous  vest ;  thou  hast 
a  jerkin  of  white  roses^  and  a  tunic  of  the  blossoms  of  the 
vine.'^] 

Still  more  characteristic  of  Dafydd  is  the  grim  humour 
of  the  following  account  of  his  losing  his  way  on  one  of 
his  amatory  excursions  at  night : 

**  Llawer  cefn-faes  gwlyb  cefn-hir 
A  gerddais  i,  gorddwyB  hir ;  ^ 
Cerddais  ar  draws  naw  cardden 
Ac  ar  hyd  moel  gaeau  hen, 
Ac  oddi  yno  i  ddinas 
Ellyllon,  cyfeillion  cas." 

[^^  Along  many  a  damp  and  dreary  upland  of  weary  length 
have  I  walked ;  through  many  a  thicket  and  along  bare  old 
6elds  have  I  trudged,  even  to  the  city  of  the  fiends,  un- 
canny comrades  for  a  lover !  "] 

As  against  this  playfulness  passages  might  be  quoted 
illustrative  of  the  Celtic  melancholy,  to  which  Dafydd  ab 
Gwilym,  like  nearly  every  other  Welsh  poet,  was  subject 
at  times.  Dafydd's  nature  was  on  the  whole  essentially  a 
sunny  one,  and  his  optimism  did  not  fail  him  until  quite 

'  "Uwch"  in  the  Welsh  text  has  probably  a  donble  meaning, 
which  is  kept  by  rendering  it  "  above." 

*  I  have  here  again  adopted  Mr.  Morris  Jones's  suggestion  for  the 
hopeless  reading  "  gorddwy  sir." 
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near  the  end  of  his  days.  Occasionally^  however,  Dafydd 
could  hear  and  himself  give  expression  to  what  Nature 
uttered  in  the  minor  key,  and  in  one  or  two  passages  we 
even  get  a  suggestioii  of  that  poetry  which  hears  in  the 
▼oices  of  Nature  the  utterance  of  God  Himself.^ 

It  would  not  be  difficult,  were  it  not  that  a  paper  of  this 
kind  must  have  its  limits,  to  quote  many  instances  of  a 
similar  love  of  nature  from  early  Welsh  poets  both  before 
and  after  Ab  Gwüym's  time-paasages  which  are  as 
different  from  the  mass  of  medisBval  poetry  as  those  just 
quoted  from  Dafydd  himself.  The  most  remarkable 
examples  are  those  afforded  by  Gwalchmai's  song,  and  the 
poems  of  Bhys  Goch  ab  Bhiccert,  who  was  probably  Dafydd 
ab  Owilym's  model  and  exemplar.^     Rhys  Gkx^h's  poems 

^  Many  readers  are  doubtless  aware — though  I  Have  never  seen 
it  pointed  ont  in  print — ^ihat  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  seems  to  have 
anticipated  Shakespeare  in  one  of  the  great  dramatist's  best  known 
and  most  beantifnl  passages  of  natural  description, — I  refer  to  the 
famous  dialogue  between  the  two  lovers  in  Borneo  and  Jidiet,  Act  iii. 
sc  5.  Bomeo  sees  the  day  breaking,  and  prepares  to  leave,  where- 
upon Juliet  says : 

**  Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I ; 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales." 
and  Bomeo  rejoins : 

"  I  am  content  if  thou  wilt  have  it  so : 
111  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow." 
The  passage  in  Dafydd  reads  : 

Dattdp.    "  Gwen  euraid  liw  gwawn  oror, 

Gwelaf  ddydd  trwy  gil  y  ddor. 
MoEFTJDD.    Lleuad  newydd  sydd,  a  sêr 

A'u  pelydr  drwy  bob  piler. 
Daftdp.      Nage'  Ngwen,  haul  ysblennydd — 

Yn  wir  Dduw,  mae'n  awr  o  ddydd. 
MoBFüDD.    Od  wyd  anwadal  dy  daith, 

Dewis  amod — dos  ymaith." 

'  Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  toì  the  date  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  poems  which  appear  under  Bhys  Goch's  name.    Some 
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bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  Dafydd  both  in 

subject  and  style.     His  love  of  birds  was  as   great  as 

Dafydd's^  and  by  him  also  are  they  invoked  as  messengers 

to  his  lady-love  : 

"  Tithan'r  hedydd, 
Bardd  borenddydd, 
Dangos  i  hon 
Fy  nhdrr  calon." 

[''  And  thon^  skylark^  bard  of  the  dawn,  go^  tell  her  of 
my  broken  heart."] 
His  song  to  the  Thrush  is  a  most  remarkable  little  poem : 

**  Yn  gwrandaw  iaith 
Ceiliog  bronfraith, 
O  goed  y  glyn 
Prydai  englyn." 

"  Brith  oedd  ei  iron 
Mown  dail  gleision 
Mai  o  gangan 
Mil  o  flodan." 

have  placed  him  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  while  others  donbt 
whether  sach  a  poet  ever  existed,  and  assert  that  the  poems  ascribed 
to  him  were  in  reality  composed  by  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym.  There  seems 
to  be  bnt  the  flimsiest  evidence  for  either  of  these  suppositions. 
Professor  Morris  Jones,  who  in  his  admirable  article  on  the  Welsh 
language  and  literature  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Choyddoniadur 
calls  Rhys  Goch  the  bright  star  of  the  dawn  of  the  bardic  revival  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  informs  me*that  the  most  probable  date  of 
his  flourishing  is  about  1810  or  1820.  There  is,  it  is  true,  much 
similarity  between  the  words  and  thoughts  of  Bhys  Goch  and  those 
of  Dafydd  ab  Gwilym,  and  the  first  two  lines  of  the  "  oy wydd  "  by 
Bhys  Goch  in  the  lolo  MSS.  are  found  also  in  a  poem  of  Dafydd's ; 
but  this  is  about  all  the  "internal  evidence"  which  those  who 
identify  him  with  Dafydd  have  to  go  upon.  As  against  this,  it 
should  be  said  that  Bhys  Goch's  poems  are  earlier  in  point  of  metre 
and  language  than  those  of  Dafydd,  so  much  so  that  they  could  not 
be  even  regarded  as  early  and  tentative  efforts  of  Dafydd  himself. 
Dafydd  ab  Gwilym  was  almost  certainly  indebted  to  Bhys  Goch,  but 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  that  Bhys  Goch,  of  whom  we  hear 
a  good  deal  in  the  literature  of  the  time,  did  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  write  the  poems  which  bear  his  name. 
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"  O  gangan  cyll 
GhTyrddion  defyll 
Y  can  gy  wydd 
I  Ddaw  ddofydd." 

He  has  a  song  to  the  Wind^  and  another  to  Summer 
with  its  verses  ending  with  the  strange  refrain  : 

"  Taro  tant  alaw  nant  ael  y  naw  twjni. 
Til  dy  rwm  tal  dy  rwm  cann  twm  teini." 

Now^  all  that  I  have  said  has  been  an  attempt  to  show 
that  the  Poetry  of  Nature,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
existed  in  Welsh  literature  long  before  it  appeared  in 
England.  It  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  which  gives  Welsh 
poetry  its  chief  distinction — it  is  the  element  in  it  which  is 
most  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  genius.  This  love  of 
Nature  and  the  power  of  describing  Nature  in  language 
coloured  by  so  much  vivid  fancy  and  picturesque  imagina- 
tion belong  mostly  to  early  Welsh  poetry.  Our  modem 
poetry  is  not  conspicuously  rich  in  this  quality.  Ceiriog 
and  Islwyn  of  recent  Welsh  poets  are  alone  entitled  to  any 
pre-eminence  as  poets  of  Nature.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
recent  history  of  the  Welsh  people  accounts  for  the  loss  of 
the  careless  delight  in  Nature  which  characterized  our 
early  singers.  The  taste  for  theological  controversy  and 
the  religious  bent  of  the  modem  Welsh  mind  have  banished 
mnch  of  the  old  buoyancy  and — ^to  use  the  word  in  its  best 
sense — ^the  naturalism  of  the  Gelt  from  amongst  us.  Not 
the  least  pleasing  feature  of  the  present  national  awakening 
in  Wales  to  those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  literary 
advancement  of  our  country  is  that  the  younger  mind  of 
Wales  is  eager  to  regain  something  of  the  spirit  which  has 
been  lost,  and  is  seeking  once  more  to  play  on  that  lighter 
lyre  which  the  finger  of  the  Celt  can  touch  as  no  other 
can. 

I  cannot  here  do  much  beyond  suggesting  very  briefly 

V  2 
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the  lines  of  what  I  may  call  the  second  part  of  my  subject, 
viz.;  To  what  extent  can  the  so-called  poetry  of  Nature  in 
England  be  traced  to  Celtic  sources  ?  As  has  been  said, 
nearly  all  the  poetry  of  Nature  worthy  the  name  to  be 
found  in  English  literature  before  the  eighteenth  century 
is  that  of  the  Scottish  poets  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  of  whom  Gavin  Douglas  and  William  Dunbar 
stand  out  as  the  two  chief  representatives.  In  Dunbar, 
and  especially  in  Douglas,  we  have  a  series  of  pictures  of 
characteristic  Scotch  scenery  drawn  at  first  hand  and  full 
of  a  strange  vigour  and  charm.  Of  these  Scottish  poets 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  writes :  "  In  the  absence  of  any  real 
cause  that  I  can  absolutely  point  to^  I  am  forced  to  con- 
jecture that  this  love  of  Nature  was  a  legacy  left  by  the 
Celtic  blood  among  the  English  of  the  Lowlands.  The  old 
kingdom  of  Strathclyde  ran  up  from  our  present  Wales  to 
the  Clyde^  taking  in  the  half  of  the  Lowlands  and  the  more 
western  parts  of  Northern  England.  The  Celtic  poets  had 
this  intimate  desire  to  look  at  Nature^  this  passion  for 
colour,  this  wish  to  glorify  woods  and  streams  which  is  so 
remarkable  in  Douglas  and  the  rest/'  ^  "  My  conjecture 
is/'  he  continues^  ''  that  this  Celtic  element  of  natural  love 
of  the  beauty  of  the  worlds  this  special  power  of  seeing 
Nature  and  delight  in  observing  her — which  came  so  early 
to  Scotland  and  so  late  to  England — crept  in  from  Strath- 
clyde^ mingled  in  the  blood  of  the  English  of  the  Lowlands, 
and  left  behind  it,  when  the  Celtic  race  died  away,  its 
peculiar  note  in  the  Lowland  mind.'' ' 

*  Theology  in  ihe  English  Poets,  Chap.  xv. 

^  Some  time  after  this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  de- 
livered before  the  Irish  Literary  Society  of  London,  and  subsequently 
published,  an  address  on  Th^Need  and  Use  of  getting  Irish  Literal 
twre  into  tlie  JEnglish  Tongue ,  in  which  he  once  more  emphasized 
the  inflnence  of  this  early  Scottish  literature,  Celtic  in  its  origin  and 
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As  bearing  upon  Mr.  Brooke's  conjecture,  the  history  o£ 
the  eighteenth  century  poetry  of  Nature  betrays  some 
remarkable  facta.  Of  the  poeta  whose  names  are  linked 
to  the  "  Beturn  to  Nature "  in  English  poetry  in  the 
lûghteeuth  century,  the  following  six  stand  out  oon- 
epicuously — James  Thomson,  Allan  Kamsay,  John  Dyer, 
"William  Cowper,  Robert  Bums,  and  William  Wordsworth, 
Of  these  six,  four — Thomson,  Ramsay,  Burns,  and  Words- 
worth— were  bom  in  the  district  embraced  by  the  kingdom 
,cf  Strathclyde,  One  of  the  remaining  two — Dyer — was  a 
■Welshman  born  and  bred.  All  this  affords  the  strongest 
^presumptive  evidence  that  the  revolt  against  the  conven- 
.tJonaUsm  and  false  classicism  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 


■pirit,  npon  the  poetrj  of  England.  Among  the  qnalities  which  he 
describea  ob  "  difEerentiating  Engliab  poetij  in  Scotland  from  Eng- 
lüh  poetry  in  England  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  to  the  time  of 
George  the  First,"  and  which  are  "  directly  derived  from  the  Irish 
blood  in  the  Scotch  Lowlanda,"  one  ie  "  the  minate  obaervance  and 
the  almoBt  peTsonal  love  of  Nature  for  faer  own  sake  and  in  her  soli- 
"  This,"  Mr.  Brooke  continues,  "  was  handed  down  from 
)  fifteenth  centnry  to  one  jimt  after  another  till  the  epiritaat 
cent  of  it  was  represented  in  Jamets  Tbomaon,  who  brought  it 
n  to  England  at  a  time  when  love  of  Natnie  had  almost  wholly 
JUaappeared  from  English  poetry.  He  is  the  ancestor  and  the  im- 
pnlM  of  that  English  poetry  of  Nature  which,  in  thia  centnry,  has 
grown  into  so  great,  so  manifold,  and  eo  impaBsioned  a  choir,  which 
hot  deacribed  and  rendered  lovelier  every  oounty  in  ETigland,  and 
which  has  tilled  all  her  scenery  with  the  passions  of  humanity.  That 
new  poetry  had  its  tar-off  sonrca  in  the  love  of  the  Irish  poets  for 
their  native  land,  and  in  their  profonnd  delight  in  the  beaoty  of  its 
scenery.  Englandaddedtoit,  oat  of  hercopious  life,  wider  interests. 
Her  mightier  literature  contribnted  to  it  a  multitude  of  elements,  of 
which  Ireland  was  not  the  source;  hut  nevertheless  that  which 
makee  it  differ  from  the  previous  poetry  of  natural  description  in 
England — the  love  of  Nature  for  ita  own  take — had  its  far-off  fonntain 
in  Irish  poetry."  My  endeavour  has  been  to  show  that  the  same 
quality  b  to  be  found  in  Welsh  poetry,  which  is  aa  diatiDctiveiy 
■  Celtic  as  the  poetry  of  Ireland. 


tudes." 
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a  healthy  delight  in  Nature  was  due  to  the  Celtic  blood  in 
these  men.    It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  two 
seventeenth  century  poets  who  give  evidence  of  the  most 
deUcate  sensibüity  and  fancy  in  their  treatment  of  Nature 
were  Welshmen — Henry  Vaughan   and   Greorge  Herbert. 
Mr.  Palgrave  some  time  ago  read  a  paper  on  Vaughan 
before  this  Society,  in  which  he  clearly  established  Vaughan's 
pre-eminence  among  the  poets  of  his  time  in  insight  into 
and   sympathy  with  Nature.     ''It  is  safe  to  affirm/'  he 
says^  ''that  of  all  our  poets  until  we  reach  Wordsworth, 
including  here  Chaucer^  Spenser^   and    Milton^  Vaughan 
affords  decidedly  the  most  varied  and  the  most  delicate 
pictures  from  Nature;  that  he  looked  upon  the  landscape 
both  in  its  fine  details  and  in  its  larger,  and  as  they  might 
be  called,  its  cosmic  aspects,  with  an  insight  and  imagina» 
tive  penetration  not  rivalled  till  we  reach  our  own  century.*' 
There  are  few  things  upon  which  it  is  easier  to  make  gene- 
ralizations, and  more  difficult  to  substantiate  them   by 
quoting  specific  &cts,  than  upon  such  a  matter  as  racial 
influences  in  literature ;  but  if  any  proposition  of  this  kind 
can   be  advanced  as  to  English  literature  with  greater 
confidence  than  another  it  is  this — that  the  real  poetry  of 
Nature  which  we  find  in  it  owed  its  inspiration  to  Celtic 
sources. 


ON  SCIENCE  AS  A   RELAXATION.^ 

By  William  Heney  Pbisce^  F.R.S.,  etc. 

At  a  dinner  given  lately  at  the  Mansion  House  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  to  bid  farewell  to  the  retiring  French 
Ambassador,  Monsieur  Waddington  made  some  remarks 
respecting  the  different  pursuits  in  the  life  of  a  politician, 
which  at  the  time  impressed  me  very  much.     He  said, — 

''  In  this  assembly,  which  includes  so  many  political  men, 
I  would  point  to  the  enormous  advantage  which  is  derived 
in  the  hazards  and  ups  and  downs  of  political  life  from 
classical  study  in  some  form  or  other,  whether  it  take  the 
form  of  archsdology,  numismatics,  ancient  geography,  or  the 
diligent  reading  of  classical  literature.  It  has  been  my 
fate  three  times  to  be  suddenly  turned  out  of  a  ministry  and 
to  find  myself  cut  off  from  active  work,  great  responsibili- 
ties, and  very  absorbing  pursuits,  and  when  one  experiences 
suddenly  a  change  of  that  kind  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid 
feeling  a  certain  discontent,  a  certain  angry  feeling,  almost 
a  feeling  of  revenge  against  those  who  have  deposed  you. 
But  if  he  but  has  a  real  absorbing  classical  pursuit,  what  a 
source  of  contentment  and  peace  of  mind  it  is  to  the  politician 
at  such  times !  The  pursuit,  however,  must  not  be  a  mere 
plaything,  but  one  which  is  near  to  your  heart  and  by  which 
you  can  be  absorbed.  In  days  of  disappointment  there  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  consolation  equal  to  that  of  a  dearly-loved 
study." 
Not  many  days  afterwards  the  great  German  physiologist 

'  Bead  before  the  Society,  Wednesday,  April  26th,  1893. 
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Virchow,  in  delivering  the  Croonian  lecture  before  the  Eoyal 
Society,  said, — 

"  How  often  have  I  fonnd  myself  in  a  state  of  despond- 
ency, with  a  feeling  of  depression  I  What  has  saved  me  is 
tlie  habit  of  work,  which  has  not  forsaken  me  even  in  the  days 
of  ontward  misfortune — that  habit  of  scientific  work  which 
has  always  appeared  to  me  as  a  recreation,  even  after  weary- 
ing and  useless  efforts  in  political,  social,  and  religions 
matters," 

I  have  so  frequently  fonnd  a  solace  and  a  comfort  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  matters  from  a  purely  scientific  point  of 
view  that  when  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  to  deliver 
an  address  before  this  Society,  the  pertinent  remarks  of  M. 
Waddington  and  Professor  Virchow  induced  me  to  select 
as  my  subject  the  relaxation  which  the  scientific  considera- 
tion of  thiogs  supplies,  not  only  in  moments  of  trouble,  but  in 
moments  of  leisure,  and  especially  in  the  daily  associations 
of  busy  aud  active  every-day  life. 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  active  operation  of  the 
mind  during  our  periods  of  wakefulness.  We  may  be 
occupied  in  thepursuitBofonr  professions,  of  our  businesses, 
of  our  daily  domestic  and  social  concerns.  We  may  be  men- 
tally disturbed  by  troubles  or  elated  by  successes.  We  may 
be  enjoying  a  well-earned  holiday  in  the  bracing  hills  of 
Wales.  We  may  restlessly  toss  about  in  hoars  of  darkness 
in  oar  beds,  or  peacefully  wait  for  the  coming  morn.  We 
may  comfortably  rush  through  the  country  in  the  luxarious 
scdoon  of  a  modern  first-class  coach ;  or  we  may  be  taking 
that  exercise  in  the  open  air  which  is  so  essential  for  health 
and  happiness,  either  on  foot  or  oa  horseback.  We  may 
loll  in  our  comfortable  arm-chairs  by  our  own  quiet  fire- 
aides,  or  we  may  wander  in  the  active  streets  of  great  cities 
amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men.  We  may  contemplate  the 
äeepand  dark  ocean  from  the  deck   of   a   swift  and  well- 
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equipped  steameri  or  we  may  be  driven  over  the  hills  and 
dales  of  some  foreign  land  that  vies  in  beauty  with  our  own 
dear  native  land.  Wherever  we  may  be  or  whatever  we 
may  do  the  mind  is  actively  at  work  building  castles  in  the 
air^  picturing  events  that  never  occur,  contemplating  the 
vanities  of  the  earthy  or  conceiving  schemes  that  melt 

'^  Into  thin  air 
And,  like  this  rQsnbstantial  pageant,  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 

Now,  instead  of  allowing  the  thoughts  to  wander  at  will, 
fancy  free^  we  may  direct  them  into  some  channel  clear  of 
all  disturbing  elements^  and  obtain  in  some  other  pursuit 
temporary  oblivion  of  the  world,  its  pleasures  and  its  woes. 
After  buffeting^  about  in  the  angry  seas  of  political,  social, 
or  professional  lif e^  we  may  desire  to  steer  to  some  haven  of 
rest^  where  we  may  calm  our  excited  brains  by  exercising 
them  in  more  peaceful  pursuits  and  more  soothing  mental 
recreation.  Waddington  advocates  the  return  to  the  classics, 
Virchow  to  work  ;  some  fly  to  literature^  others  resort  to  art, 
and  while  conversation  is  the  panacea  of  many,  silent  con- 
templation is  the  property  of  all.  Scientific  investigation, 
scientific  observation,  scientific  thought^  are  the  accomplish- 
ments I  advocate.  They  are  habits  which  we  can  all  acquire, 
and  the  means  to  exercise  them  are  ever  around  and  about 

US. 

How  many  of  my  audience  have  asked  themselves  the 
simple  questions,  Why  do  we  remain  so  comfortably  warm 
in  bed  when  the  window-panes  are  covered  with  beautiful 
ice  pictures  7  Why  is  soap  so  effective  in  cleansing  the 
skin?  Why  do  our  boots  shine  when  they  are  fiercely 
rubbed  with  blacking  ?  Why  do  we  require  our  food 
cooked^  when  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  flourish  better   than  we   on   Nature's   unaided  pro- 
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ducts  ?  What  is  the  value  and  composition  of  that  strange 
concoction^  a  cup  of  tea?  Why  do  we  bnm  coal  and 
whence  is  derived  the  heat  that  warms  our  homes  f  the  light 
that  illumines  our  rooms?  the  sounds  that  captivate  or  violate 
our  ears  ?  the  perfumes  that  gratify  or  offend  our  nosea  f 
What  is  paper  ?  What  is  ink  ?  And  how  is  it  that  on  every 
breakfast  table  in  every  town  in  the  united  Kingdom  where 
a  daily  paper  is  published,  a  full  verbatim  report  can  be  read 
of  some  exciting  political  speech  made  the  previous  evening 
in  some  retired  corner  in  the  mountains  of  Cymru  or  in  the 
wilds  of  Scotland  ? 

By  scientific  investigation^  I  mean  finding  the  reason 
why.  By  scientific  observation^  I  mean  using  the  senses 
that  God  has  given  us  to  watch  and  examine  the  proceases 
of  nature,  and  to  perceive  what  is  going  on  around  and 
about  us  wherever  we  may  be.  By  scientific  thought,  I 
mean  that  regular  and  systematic  method  of  tracings  step 
by  step^  the  connection  that  exists  between  effect  and 
cause,  and  that  process  by  which  we  can  pass  from  the 
study  of  the  known  to  comprehend  the  unknown. 

The  word  science  has  to  some  a  repulsive  sound ;  while 
the  word  knowledge  impresses  every  one  with  respect.  Yet 
their  meaning  is  identical,  and  they  vary  only  from  being 
derived  from  different  roots.  Science  has  been  defined  to 
be  organized  common  sense^  and  it  is  applied  specially  to 
the  description  and  explanation  of  the  facts  and  laws  of 
Nature. 

People  once  used  to  look  upon  a  scientific  man  as  a 
learned  pedant^  and  associate  him  with  their  doctor  or 
some  aged  and  white-chokered  pundit  who  wrote  his  pre- 
scriptions in  hieroglyphics^  or  who  spoke  a  language  not 
''  understanded  of  the  people.''  Science  was  regarded  as 
something  dry  and  prosaic.  Now,  thanks  to  Intermediate 
Education,  High   Schools,  and  Technical  Institutes,  our 
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sons  and  oar  dangliters  are  much  more  learned  scientifically 
tlian  our  fathers  and  mothers  were,  and,  I  suspect,  in  many 
cases,  than  onr  humble  selves.  The  material  constitution 
of  the  earth  upon  which  we  walk;  the  chemical  character 
of  the  air  we  breathe ;  the  physical  nature  of  heat ;  and 
the  constitution  and  behaviour  of  water  can  form  the  sub- 
ject of  couversation  at  many  breakfast  tables.  My  conten- 
tion is  that  they  shonld  form  the  subject  of  our  daily 
ihoughtB,  and  that  thus  Science  sbonid  become  a  pleasure 
and  be  made  a  relaxation,  introducing  to  ns  a  new  world. 
Science  is  not  dry,  it  can  be  as  bright  as  a  day-dream  ;  it 
is  not  prosaic,  it  can  be  as  cheerful  as  an  old  song.  Mora- 
over,  while  the  pursuit  of  literature  or  of  art  generally 
involves  sedentary  or  inactive  occupation  iu  rooms,  the 
works  of  Nature  are  ever  open  to  the  scientific  observer,  so 
that  he  may  "  run  who  readeth."     The  reader  of  the  classics 

ÍÌS  confined  to  dusty  tomea-     His  books  are  found  on  shelves 
DP  purchased  from  bookstalls.     The  natoralist's  library  is 
the  face  of  Natnre,     The  ground  upon  which  we  tread  in 
the  country,  even  the  paving-stones  in  the  City  of  London  ; 
the  changing  scene  that  flits   past  onr  carriage  window  ; 
the  face  of  the  mighty  ocean ;  the  blue  sky  and  the  starry 
■  firmament,  are  all  open  pages  of  that  great  scientific  work 
B^hich  is   every  one's  inheritance,  and  which  is  written  in 
^BDne  aniversal  language  very  easily  acquired.     The  cutting 
Bálong  a  railway  is  a  leaf  in  an  open  treatise  of  geology ;  the 
Bmoon's  phases  form  a  paragraph  in  a  simple  text-book  of 
*  astronomy ;  a  noisy  and  brilliant  thunderstorm  becomes  an 
exposition  of  some  physical   atmospheric  disturbance ;   a 
storm  at  sea  is  a  simple,  though  sometimes   unpleasant, 
experience;  plants,  birds,  ash,  beasts,  hills,  dales,  rivers, 
tides,  vraterfalla,  clouds,  rain,  ice,  snow  are  Nature's  works, 
always   appealing    to    the   understanding   and  conveying 
^umpresaions  of  a  pleasurable  character.     The  flowers  of  the 
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fields  the  garlands  of  the  wood,  the  giants  of  the  forest  are 
welcome  and  intimate  friends  full  of  story,  always  cheerful, 
never  reticent.  Shakespeare  summarized  Nature's  library. 
The  natural  observer  found 

"Tongnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  nmning  brookB,  Sermons  in 
stoneR,  and  good  in  everything." 

The  tools  of  the  artist  are  confined  to  the  pencil^  the 
brush,  and  the  chisel;  but  the  scientific  observer  finds 
Nature's  tools  in  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  rain 
and  ice,  solution  and  evaporation,  wind  and  tide,  expansion 
and  contraction,  attraction  and  repulsion,  motion,  vibration, 
friction,  and  resistance.  The  work  done  by  these  tools  is 
ever  present,  and  their  activity  is  ever  being  directed  so 
that  we  have  only  to  look  out  of  our  window  to  see  priceless 
treasures  and  ever-varying  pictures.  Moreover,  the  opera- 
tions that  are  going  on  now  have  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning,  and  will  continue  to  go  on  until  the  end ;  and 
hence,  by  the  observation  of  present  actions,  we  can  mentally 
picture  the  past  or  foreshadow  and  anticipate  the  future. 

Nature's  library  and  her  gallery  of  art  have  another 
advantage  over  the  shelves  of  the  bookworm,  the  gilded 
frames  of  the  painter,  or  the  curtained  recesses  of  the 
sculptor :  they  do  not  demand  leisure,  solitude,  or  time  for 
study  or  admiration.  They  are  ever  open  to  the  busy  man 
of  the  world,  even  in  his  daily  avocation. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  to  you,  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean,  a  line  of  thought  and  study  that  I  in- 
dulged in  during  my  annual  holiday  last  year  in  my  Welsh 
home. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  our  beautiful  native  country 
which  lies  between  the  Snowdonian  Range  and  the  sea 
level  is  covered  with  loose,  worn  stones,  which  differ  in 
character  and  structure  from  the  rocks  on  which  they  rest. 
At  the  mouth  of  each  river  debouching  on  the  sea  or  on 
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the  Menai  Straits-— the  Seiont  and  the  Ogwen— are  found 
hillocks  of  mixed,  loose,  broken,  deposited  material  known 
as  ''moraines.''  Penrhyn  Castle  is  built  on  such  made 
ground.  Here  and  there  along  the  valleys  are  found  rocks 
in  situ  bearing  distinct  traces  of  scratching  and  engraving 
in  well-defined  lines.  Up  the  passes  are  rocks  that  have 
been  ground  and  smoothed  into  shapes  like  the  backs  of 
sheep^  and  hence  have  been  named  by  the  French  "  Roches 
moutonnes."  High  up  on  the  hills  are  seen  great  masses 
of  stone  perched  aloft  like  some  lost  wild  beast;  or,  as 
Wordsworth  says : 

"  Seems  a  thing  endned  with  sense  : 
like  a  sea-beast  crawled  forth,  that  on  a  shelf 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth,  there  to  sun  itself." 

Such  erratic  blocks  are  found  strewed  over  a  great  part  of 
the  north  of  Ghreat  Britain ;  one  was  found  beneath  a  street 
in  Manchester. 

There  is  no  mystery  as  to  the  cause,  for  the  same  forces 
are  found  in  the  present  day  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Ice  was  the  moving  agent  In  the  snow 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  Norway  and  Greenland  the  same 
thing  is  going  on  now.  Icebergs  fioat  away  bearing 
blocks  of  stone  and  depositing  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  Solid  rivers,  called  glaciers,  very  slowly  flow 
down  the  upper  valleys  bearing  on  their  surface  the 
detritus  of  the  hills,  which  is  deposited  in  moraines  as 
the  ice  melts  in  the  lower  and  warmer  valleys.  A  great  ice 
sheet  moves  over  the  solid  ground,  scooping  and  scraping, 
scoring  and  crashing  the  face  of  the  hardest  rock. 

Bounded  and  smooth  hillocks,  polished  surfaces,  fluted 
marks^  scratches,  erratic  blocks  and  all  the  evidence  of  an 
ice  age  are  found  not  only  in  Wales,  but  all  over  the  north 
of  England,  and  especially  on  the  west  side.     How  much 
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more  beantífîil  and  poetic  is  this  sdentifio  explana  tion  of 
erratic  blocks  than  the  superstitions  imagining  which  attri- 
bnted  the  wandering  porphyritic  blocks   in   Cornwall  to 
stones  thrown  by  St.  Kevem  after  the  escaping  thief  who 
stole  his  chalice,  or  to  rocks  bitten  off  some  mountain  top 
and  hurled  in  rage  by  the  devil  at  some  holy  saint^  or  hj 
the  blinded  Cyclops  at  the  deceitful  Ulysses. 

Wales  must  once  have  been  covered  with  a  great,  thidc 
sheet  of  ice  as  Greenland  is  now^  presumably  nourished  by 
the  falling  snow  and  throwing  out  into  the  ocean  ice-bergs 
which  floated  away  with  pieces  of  our  native  land^  some  day 
to  appear  as  erratic  blocks  in  some  new  country  wben  the 
present  ocean  bed  is  upheaved  into  dry  land. 

This  great  sheet  must  have  ploughed  its  way  down  the 
slopes  with  irresistible  force— a  force  not  difficult  to  calcu* 
late.  Bocks  must  have  been  torn  from  their  beds,  ground 
into  powder  or  reduced  to  mud.  The  turbid  streams  that 
issue  from  Alpine  glaciers  give  evidence  of  this  pulverizing 
action  going  on  to-day.  Boulder  clay  is  now  being  formed 
in  the  ice-bound  land  that  encircles  either  pole^  full  of 
engraved  stones  which  when  interpreted  in  future  ages 
will  convey  a  story  as  clear  as  the  engraved  rocks  of  the 
Pass  of  Llanberis  or  the  Bosetta  stone  of  modem  Egyp  t. 

What  must  have  been  the  changes  of  climate  in  Wales 
that  have  produced  such  a  transformation  and  what  has 
been  the  period  of  this  mighty  revolution  ? 

Here  we  have  a  page  of  the  comparative  recent  history 
of  the  world  open  to  every  observant  eye  to  read^  and  clear 
to  every  thoughtful  mind  to  expound, — mental  food  for 
reflection  and  scientific  thought  for  relaxation. 

The  geologists'  hammer  and  chisel  have  opened  to  us 
page  upon  page  of  the  history  of  this  globe  equally 
interesting.  Britain  has  passed  through  tropical  periods 
as  well  as  arctic  ones,  and  the  astronomer  teaches  us  why 
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the  day  were  then  of  the  same  daration^  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  the  dim  and  distant  fntore  the  month  and 
the  day  will  again  be  of  the  same  duration,  but  this  time 
the  period  of  earth's  rotation  and  moon's  revolution  will 
consist  of  1400  of  our  present  hours.  Howerer^  we  shall 
not  be  there  to  see,  and  I  only  mention  the  fact  to  show 
how  scientific  thought^  from  studying  the  present  can 
predicate  the  future,  from  observing  the  known  can  foresee 
the  unknown.    It  can  teach  us  that  not  alone 


« 


The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven," 

bat  the  scientific  thinker  can  soar  in  mental  freedom 
through  the  corridors  of  time^  from  the  infinite  past  to  the 
illimitable  future.  He  learns  there  was  a  beginnings  and 
he  finds  there  will  be  an  end.     He 

**  Looks  throngh  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  Gkxl,'' 
and  he  can  sing  with  the  Psalmist, 


The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
His  handy- work." 


Scientific  knowledge  has  one  disadvantage — ^it  makes  us 
conscious  of  the  glaring  errors  of  our  heroes  of  the  pen 
and  brush.  Frank  Buckland  and  Professor  Norman 
Lockyer  used  annually  to  expose  the  scientific  blunders  on 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Charles  Dickens,  by  a 
strange  lapsus  pennx,  not  only  made  a  star  a  fixture  to  the 
earth,  but  made  the  day  to  be  the  result  of  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  around  the  sun,  instead  of  its  rotation  on  its 
own  axis.  In  "  Hard  Times,"  when  poor  Stephen  Blackwood 
fell  down  Ord  Hill  Hhaft^  and  remained  there  helpless  for 
days^  he  was  cheered  by  a  star  which  perpetually  shone 
down  the  pit :  *'  Often  as  I  coom  to  myseln^  and  found  it 
shinin'  on  me  down  there  on  my  trouble,  I  thowt  'twere 
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the  star  as  guided  to  our  Saviour's  Home.     I  awmust  think 
it  be  the  very  star." 

One  of  our  most  eminent  special  correspondents  de- 
scribed the  dew  as  falling  like  rain^  and  being  licked  up  hj 
the  dust.     Byron  made  the  same  mistake : 

'*  Words  are  things,  and  a  small  drop  of  ink. 
Falling  like  dew  npon  a  thought,  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions  think." 

Another  poet  describes  a  molehill  as  being  made  by  the 
ant ! 

Keats  uses  the  simile 

"  Soft  as  a  doye's  nest," 

little  thinking  of  the  hard^  dry  sticks  composing  it. 

On  the  other  hand^  facts  observed  and  collected  by  our- 
selves make  us  appreciate  with  great  pleasure  the  references 
by  writers  to  the  same  facts.  Poets  have  been  most  earnest 
students  of  Nature.  Shakespeare's  plays  abound  with 
references  to  the  lessons  of  our  fields,  woodlands,  and  mossy 
banks : 

"  I  can  snck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  sucks  eggs.'* 
"  A  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream  goes  to  and  back,  lacqueying 

the  Tarying  tide,  to  rot  itself  into  motion." 
**  Out  on  you  Owls,  nothing  but  songs  of  death." 

The  hedgehog  whines  at  night." 

The  glowworm  'gins  to  pale  its  ineffectual  fire." 

Fray  you  tread  softly  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 


(( 


4t 


Hear  a  footfall.' 

" .  .  .  .  you  demi-puppets  that 

By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make 

Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites." 

"  I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  ozlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows." 

There  is  a  charming  book  by  Harding,  "  On  the  Birds  of 
Shakespeare.^'    His  animals  and  his  plants^  wherever  the 
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scene  may  be  laid,  in  the  chilly  North  or  in  the  sanny  South, 
are  onr  wayside  weeds  and  oar  field  pests,  companions  of 
his  wild  young  days,  rosemary  and  pansies  in  Denmark, 
sedges,  mallow  docks,  and  nettles  in  the  Mediterranean. 

But  even  Shakespeare  was  not  immaculate.  The  scene 
of  "  As  you  like  it  *'  was  laid  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  in 
the  north-east  of  France,  on  the  borders  of  Belgium.  He 
makes  Oliver  say,  "Where  in  the  purlieus  of  the  forest 
stands  a  sheep-cote  fenced  about  with  olive-trees,"  and 
farther  on,  ''Under  which  bushes'  shade  a  lioness,  with 
adders  all  drawn  dry,  lay  crouching.^' 

The  olive  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  and  the  lion  did  not 
roam  in  Europe  in  historic  times. 

The  Hindoo  philosopher  said  to  his  son,  ''  Bring  me  a 
fruit  of  that  tree,  and  break  it  open.  What  is  there  Î " 
The  son  said,  ''  Some  small  seeds."  Break  one  of  them, 
and  what  do  you  see  Î  '*  *'  Nothing,  my  lord."  **  My  child," 
said  the  sage,  ''where  you  see  nothing,  there  dwells  a 
mighty  tree." 

A  loose  pebble  picked  up  on  the  shore  can,  if  properly 
interpreted,  tell  the  story  of  a  continent  and  the  history  of 
a  million  years. 

We  poor  busy  city  men  are  not  altogether  deprived  of 
some  of  the  scientific  charms  of  the  country  and  the  sea- 
side. During  the  severe  weather  in  February  last,  the  river 
between  Blackfriars  Bridge  and  Westminster  abounded 
with  gulls,  and  the  Embankment  was  thronged  with  East- 
End  naturalists  and  interested  watchers.  In  Bussell  Square, 
the  sacred  figure  of  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  desecrated 
by  the  impertinent  and  irrepressible  British  sparrow  building 
its  nest.  A  lapwing  was  recently  seen  in  Belsize  Avenue, 
and  a  magpie  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Dabchicks,  wild  and 
free,  appear  every  spring  in  St.  James's  Park.  Books  have 
returned  to  Kensington  Gardens.    For  years  and  years  a 
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bird  built  its  nest  in  a  tree  in  Wood  Street,  Cheapsíde^  and 
for  anght  I  know  does  so  still,  while  a  few  years  ago  a 
pair  of  hawks  made  their  home  on  the  cross  of  St.  Panl's, 
feeding  samptuously  daily  on  the  ecclesiastical  pigeons 
that  abound  there.  We  have  bat  to  ride  to  Wimbledon  to 
listen  to  the  lark  trilling  at  heaven's  gate^  to  admire  the 
brilliant  song  of  the  nightingale^  and  to  see  swans  flying 
majestically  with  long,  straight-outstretched  necks  across  the 
welkin.  In  Richmond  Park  we  can  see  the  heron  and 
hear  the  cackoo.  The  lovely  Surrey  Hills  are  within  a 
walking  distance,  and  with  a  field  glass  and  patient  ob- 
servation many  facts  can  be  acquired^  food  for  thought  and 
mental  recreation  can  be  stored  up.  It  was  but  yesterday 
that  I  saw  a  cock  pheasant  sporting  his  brilliant  plumage» 
and  strutting  about  with  self-satisfied  air  to  captivate  the 
admiration  of  his  spouse.  In  animal  life^  it  is  the  male 
who  shows  off  his  colours  and  flaunts  his  magnificence.  In 
humanity^  it  is  the  female  ! 

Those  who  handle  the  rod  or  shoulder  the  gun  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  favourite  sport  have  grand  opportunities 
to  observe  and  study  nature.  But  the  glory  of  their  success 
often  throws  into  oblivion  the  means  by  which  they  attain 
their  ends.  The  fisherman  exercises  deceit^  and  the  shooter 
conunits  murder.  It  is  true  that  food  is  the  original  aim 
of  all  sport,  but  those  who  whip  the  Seiont  or  the  Dee 
rarely  think  of  their  dinner^  and  rather  prefer  to  exercise 
their  ingenuity  in  cajoling  the  unsuspecting  trout  or  cir- 
cumventing the  wary  salmon.  The  lot  of  the  wild  creature 
is  not  a  happy  one.  Life  lives  on  life.  It  is  not  man  alone 
that  covets  the  hare  or  the  rabbit.  They  are  surrounded 
by  enemies  ready  to  pounce  upon  them  and  devour  them^ 
not  for  "  sport/'  but  for  food.  They  carry  their  lives  in 
their  eyes,  and  their  existence  depends  on  their  watchful- 
ness, courage^  and  agility.     The  ruling  spirit  of  the  wild 
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beast  is  appetite.  They  attack  by  canning,  they  defend 
by  mancBnynng.  They  live  in  fear.  The  strong  and  the 
wise  alone  sorvive.  It  is  mnch  the  same  with  nations. 
Why  were  not  all  creatures  vegetarians  ?  and  why  are  not 
we  all  contented  with  that  which  we  have  ? 

The  scientific  spirit  has  a  vast  field  for  observation^ 
contemplation^  and  relaxation^  in  watching  the  vagaries  of 
animal  life. 

The  way  in  which  ships  are  watched  and  followed  by 
sea-birds  is  a  never-ceasing  wonder  to  the  deck  observer. 
The  refuse  thrown  over  becomes  the  wild  birds'  perquisites. 
Let  the  ship  but  anchor  within  sight  of  a  rock-bound  shore^ 
and  down  swoops  upon  it  at  once  a  large  tribe  of  gulls,  who 
squeak  and  scream  and  wail  in  most  discordant  music,  but 
whose  playful  antics  and  dainty  ways  afford  much  amuse- 
ment to  the  patient  watcher.  They  never  seem  to  quarrel 
or  to  fight,  but  the  strong  asserts  his  power  to  be  fed  firsts 
and  the  old  displays  his  selfishness  in  securing  the  biggest 
piece,  even  from  the  beak  of  the  brown-backed  yearling. 

The  motions  of  the  kittiwake  in  seizing  its  food  offer  a 
pretty  scientific  lesson.  Its  displacement  of  the  water  on 
which  it  rests  shows  that  its  weight  is  very  slight.  Its 
motion  is  quick,  but  any  check  to  that  motion,  even  in  pick- 
ing up  a  fish,  must  seriously  retard  its  progress  and 
endanger  its  life.  Hence,  as  it  swoops  over  the  water  to 
pounce  upon  some  food^  it  lowers  its  webbed  feet^  and  the 
instant  it  secures  its  prey,  its  feet,  dipping  in  the  water,  act 
like  paddles,  give  it  an  impetus  forward  which  maintains 
its  energy,  and  secures  its  flight  into  safety. 

The  same  birds  leave  the  coast  of  Ireland  to  follow  a 
Cunarder  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and  return  by  a  home-bound 
boat,  **  feeding  sumptuously  every  day.^^ 

Let  but  a  shoal  of  fish — pilchard  or  sardine— pass  by,  then 
ihere  is  a  turmoil  in  the  sea  and  a  turmoil  in  the  air.    The 
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edges  of  the  shoal  swarm  with  yoracious  bigger  fish.  The 
porpoise  gambols  on  the  surface.  The  cannibals  of  the  sea 
are  having  a  high  time  of  it  in  gorging  on  their  tiny  com- 
patriots. Every  kind  of  bird  appears,  swooping  over  the 
surface  like  the  guU^  or  striking  hawk-like  as  does  the 
gannet,  and  often  and  often  before  the  shoal  can  reach  the 
land^  to  become  the  prey  and  the  food  of  man,  it  has  dis- 
appeared in  the  stomachs  of  its  foes. 
Says  Shakespeare : 

"  Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea  P  " 
"  Why  as  men  do  aland — the  great  ones  eat  up  the  little  ones." 

Pericles,  ii.  1. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  scientific  investi- 
gation, observation,  and  thought  can  become  a  true  relaxa- 
tion, and  how  subjects  for  this  mental  recreation  can  be 
found  around  and  about  us  at  all  times  and  seasons.  A 
watchful  eye,  a  pocket  lens,  and  a  smattering  of  book-lore 
place  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom  open  to  the  botanist.  A 
hammer  and  a  chisel  and  the  open  country  fulfil  all  the 
wants  of  the  geologist.  The  cooking  of  our  food,  the 
warming  of  our  hearths,  the  illumination  of  oar  rooms, 
satisfy  the  chemist.  The  astronomer  needs  only  a  clear  sky 
and  good  eyesight.  The  physicist  sees  experiments  pro- 
ceeding in  every  gleam  of  sunshine,  in  the  changeful  sky, 
in  the  brilliant  rainbow,  in  the  awful  storm,  in  the  melting 
icicle,  and  in  the  graceful  dewdrop. 

Science  is  thus  knowledge  based  on  facts  obtained  by 
observation  and  experiment.  With  books  at  home  and  eyes 
abroad  the  scientific  thinker  knows  neither  solitude  nor 
ennui.  Culture  is  knowledge,  resulting  from  reading, 
study,  and  memory.  Beflection  is  the  relaxation  of  each^ 
but  the  one  deals  with  crude  objective  matter,  its  changes 
and  its  uses,  while  the  other  deals  with  mental  subjective 
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thonght  and  its  results.  Each  has  its  own  sphere  and  each 
its  value.  I  do  not  advocate  the  pursuit  of  the  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other ;  but  I  assert  that  mental  occupation 

without  effort^  contemplation  with  pleasurable  sensations, 
cessation  of  mental  restraint,  oblivion  of  worldly  affairs,  is 
always  within  the  reach  of  him  whose  eye  can  read  the  open 
works  of  God,  and  whose  mind  can  assimilate  the  simple 
facts  of  Nature. 
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LAFAR    GWLAD.^ 

Gan  Isaac  Foulkes  (Llyfrbryf). 

Arwtddaib  yr  oes    hon  ydyw  nid  gwybod  ychydîg  am 
bobpeth    bron,   ond    gwybod  pobpeth  bron  am  ychydig. 
Dichon  mai  y  prif  achos  imi  gael  yr  anrhydedd  o  ddarllen  j 
Papyr  yma  heno  ydy Vr  ffaith  fy  mod  yn  frodor  o  DdyfEryn 
clodfawr  CI wyd ;  a  chan  fy  mod  hefyd  yn  ymweled  yn  fynych 
àg  ef^  dylwn  wybod  cymaint  am  dano  a'r  nifer  laosocaf  o'r 
rhai  a  anwyd  yn  ei  gyffiniau.    Y  mae  ei  safle  ddaearyddol,  ei 
ddaeareg^  ei  banes,  a  thlysni  gogoneddus  ei  olygf eydd  yn  hys- 
bys  i'r  rhan  fwyaf  ohonoch ;  a  phrin  y  buasai  angen  gwahodd 
neb  i  son  wrthych  am  yr  agweddau  yna  amo.  Ond  hyd  y  gwn, 
nid  oes  sylw  arbenig  wedi  ei  dalu  eto  iV  draddodiadaa  a'i 
cbwedlan  gwlad ;  a  rhaid  i  chwi  faddeu  i  mi,  os  na  linyxiir 
hwy  yn  nghyd  yn  y  Papyr  hwn  mor  drefhos  ag  y  byddai 
ddymnnol  genyf.   Heb  fawr  wastrafE  ar  amser  gallaf  ddweyd 
mai  hyd  y  Dyffryn  ydyw  tuag  ugain  milldir  o  Rhyl  i  Lan- 
f  air,  a'i  led  yr  amrywio  o  dair  i  bum  milldir.     Erchwynion  ei 
wely  ydyw  cadwen-fynyddoedd  y  Fama  ar  du'r  dwyrain,  a 
Mynydd  Hiraethog  ar  du'r  gorllewin.  Ar  un  o  lechweddaa  y 
mynydd  olaf  y  tardda  yr  afon  fechan  ddiog  sydd  yn  rhoddi  i*r 
DyfEryn  ei  enw.    Bronbannog  y  gelwir  tarddle  yr  afon,  a 
cherllaw  Bronbannog,  medd  traddodiad,  yr  oedd  por£eydd 
BuwcH  Fesch  Hi&aethoq. 

Bawch    ryfedd    oedd   hon — garedig   i'r    eithaf.    Denai 

^  Darllen'wyd  yn  ngbyfarfod  y  Gymdeithas,  Mehefin  13**  1893. 
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pobl  dlodion  yr  holl  wlad  yno  i'w  godro,  a  rhoddai  hithan  i 
bob  an  obonynt  lon'd  ei  lestr  o'r  llaeth  brasaf  a  blasnsaf. 
Yr  oedd  hyn  yn  hendwr  mawr  i  boblach  ar  ea  goren^  ac  nid 
oedd  greadnr  ar  wyneb  daear  uwch  yn  eu  golwg  na  Bawcb 
Freeh  Hiraethog.  Ond  fel  mae  gwaethaV  modd,  daeth  rhyw 
hen  wrach  eiddigns^  genfigenns,  a  melldigedig^  o  rywle ;  a 
beth  a  wnaeth  yr  un  ddrwg  ond  cymeryd  gogor  neu  ridyll  i 
odro'r  Fuwch  Freeh,  a'r  llaeth  yn  rhedeg  trwy  hwnw  i'r  llawr 
heb  obaith  ei  lanwbyth.  Digiodd  y  Fuwch  Freeh  o'rherwydd, 
ac  aeth  i  ff wrdd  o'r  f angre  na  wyr  neb  i  b'le  hyd  y  dy dd  hwn. 
Rhai  a  dybiant  iddi  fyned  yn  syth  gyda'i  theula  i  Lyn  y  Ddan 
Ychain  gerllaw.  Modd  bynag,  er  dirfawr  golled  i'r  tlodion 
ni  welwyd  mohoni  mwy ;  ond  y  mae  enwau  ar  leoedd  yn  yr 
ardal  yn  dal  i  gadarnhaa  yr  hen  draddodiad  am  dani.  Mewn 
llythyr  a  dderbyniais  yehydig  wythnosau  yn  ol  oddiwrth  Mr. 
Boberfc  Boberts,  trethgasglydd,  Clocaenog^  efe  a  ddywed  f od 
yn  y  llanereh  fiynon  a  elwir  Pfynon  y  Fuwch  Freeh ;  a  thua 
chanllath  oddiwrth  y  ffynon  ceir  olion  gwaith  maen  a  elwir  yn 
Breseb  y  Fuwch  Freeh  ;  yna  yn  arwain  oddiwrth  hwn  ar  hyd 
lethr  y  mynydd  y  mae  hen  ff ordd  sydd  yn  cael  ei  galw  fy th  yn 
Llwybr  y  Fuwch  Freeh.  Yr  wyf  yn  gwybod  f od  gan  fanau 
eraill  eu  traddodiad  am  Fuwch  Freeh  neu  ei  thebyg.  Er 
engraiffti^ '' Audhumla,"  gwyr  Llychlyn. 

Wedi  gadael  Bronbannog^  a  diodi  Llyn  Petryal,  cerdda  y 
Glwyd  yn  hamddenol  a  sidellog  heibio  Felin  y  Wig  nes  y  daw 
i'r  glyn  a  elwir  am  rai  milldiroedd  yn  Nantclwyd,  y  lleeyn 
mwyaf  dyddorol  ar  yr  hwn  ydyw  pentref  byehan  a  elwir  Bryn 
Saith  Marchog.  Y  mae  bias  henaint  ar  yr  enw,  a  thybia  yr 
Archddiacon  Newcome  iddo  gael  ei  alw  felly  am  i  Owen  Olyn- 
dwr  ddal  Arglwydd  Grey  a  saith  o'i  farchogion  yn  y  fan. 
Gwyddia  i  Glyndwr  ddal  Arglwydd  Grey,  ai  gareharu^  a'i 
orfodi,  medd  rhai,  i  briodi  ei  ferch  Sian  ;  ond  nid  oes  fawr  o 
sicrwydd  mai  yn  y  lie  hwn  y  syrthiodd  ef  i'r  ddalfa,  na  bod 
cysylltiad  yn  y  byd  rhwng  yr  enw  âg  Owen  Glyndwr.     Y 
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tebygolrwydd  y  w  fod  yr  enw  yn  llawer  hŷn  nag  amBer  y 
ddan.  Yr  oedd  yr  hen  Gymry  yn  nodedig  am  roddi  enwaa 
cymhwys  ar  en  haneddau  a'a  meusydd  a'u  hardaloedd,  gan 
eu  cysylltu  naill  ai  gyda  rhyw  ddigwyddiad  hanesyddol, 
neu  eu  hamgylchoedd.  Cawn  engraifit  neilldaol  o  hyn 
yn  enw  tref-ddegwm  sydd  gerllaw  y  fan  y  daw'r  afon 
Glwyd  o'i  Nant  iV  Dyffryn,  sef  Cilgroeslwyd.  Math  o 
gafell  haner  crwn  yn  nghesail  Mynydd  Efenechtyd  ydyVr 
Uanerch  brydferth  hon,  nn  o'r  rhai  harddaf  yn  y  DyflTryn. 
Mae  rhyw  olwg  dawelf wyn  ddefosiynol  ar  y  lie ;  a  phan  oedd 
Cymru  mor  Babyddol  ag  y  w  rhanau  o  Lydaw  a'r  Iwerddon  yn 
bresenol^  a  chroesau  yn  bethau  mor  gyffredin  ar  hyd-ddi  ag 
yw  ceryg  milltiroedd  yn  awr,  mae'n  ddian  fod  yn  y  Uepyn 
hwn  lun  croes  lie  y  gallai^r  pererin  ymblyga  ger  ei  bron. 
Yna  pa  enw  cymhwysach  ar  y  dref-ddegwm  ?  Oil — a  nook^ 
y  groes  Iwyd — the  holy  cross,  canys  yr  hen  air  Cymraeg  am 
holy  ydyw  Iwyd.  Daw  Iwyd,  Curig  Iwyd,  a  welir  yn  fynyoh 
yn  ngwaith  y  Beirdd,  ac  yr  oedd  ganddynt  fath  o  chwareu 
crefyddol  yn  Ngwent  a  Morganwg  hyd  yn  ddiweddar  a 
alwent  yn  '  Mari  Lwyd '  neu  "  Holy  Mary," 

Os  edrychir  yn  nghyfeiriad  codiad  haul  o  Gilgroeslwyd, 
gwelir  y  Foel  Fenlli  y  nesaf  o  ran  safle  ac  o  ran  taldra  i*r 
Foel  Fama.  Credir  iddi  gael  ei  henw  oddiwrth  Benlli  Gawr, 
ac  mai  braddui^  creulon  a  gorthrymus  oedd  Benlli,  on  or 
Coraniaid  drygnaws  ;  ond  yn  ol  cywydd  sydd  yn  y  gyfrol 
gyntaf  o'r  Cambrian  Journal,  yn  yr  hwn  y  mae  eiawdwr, 
GrufEydd  ap  Teuan  ap  Llywelyn  Fychan  o^r  Llanerch,  yn 
atolygu  ar  Gynhafal  Sant  iachau  ei  gryd  cymalau,  dywed 
y  bardd  mai  Gynhafal  a  roes  y  cryd  cymalau  ar  Benlli  fel 
barnedigaeth  am  ei  greulonderau — "  rhoigwaywyn  eigorph 
a  than  gwyllt  "  nes  "  y  fioai'r  diawl  i  ffrwd  Alnn,"  i  ymoeri, 
tra  yr  ymguddiai'r  afon  hono  rhag  lliniam  ei  boenao  :— 

Aeth  deirgwaith  wedi  argoedd 
Yn  dir  sych — un  dyrras  oedd ; 
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Ac  yr  oedd  ei  boethder  mor  fawr,  fel  y  dywed  y  bardd  yn 
mhellach : — 

At  Ian  a  chwr  yr  Alnn  chwym 
Y  Uosges  ei  holl  esgyrn. 

Hwyrach  mai  felly  y  bn,  neu  hwyrach  mai  yn  alegoriaidd 
y  dylid  jcymeryd  geiriau^r  bardd^  neu  hwyracli  hefyd  mai  nid, 
fel  y  tybiai  Dr.  Owen  Pughe  ac  eraill,  esgyrn  Benlli  Gawr 
oedd  y  rhai  a  gafwyd  taa  tbriagain  mlynedd  yn  ol  mewn  hen 
gamedd  gerllaw  y  Wyddgrug,  ac  o'a  deutu  werth  tua  thri- 
ngain  punt  o  aur  dilin.  Barn  Ab  Ithel,  yn  ol  yr  erthygl, 
ydoedd  i'r  Goraniaid  ddyfod  i*r  wlad  bono  oes  neu  ddwy  o 
flaen  Dyfnwal  Moelmad,  ac  yr  oedd  Dyfnwal  Moelmud  ynaa 
500  mlynedd  cyn  Crist.  Gadewch  ini  ddyfod  yn  nes 
gartref. 

0  ben  Foel  Benlli,  wrtb  edrych  tros  ben  tref  Rhuthin  ary 
llecbwedd  cyferbyniol  i'r  Dyffryn,  gellir  gweled  fFermdy  lied 
fawr,  yn  sefyll  wrtho  ei  hun.  Tua  haner  can  mlynedd  yn  ol, 
gwneid  teulu  y  ty  acw  i  fynu  o  wr  gweddw,  ei  f achgen  tuag 
wyth  oed,  a  morwyn  yn  gweini  arnynt — merch  ieuanc 
nodedig  am  ei  geirwiredd,  a'i  huniondeb  mewn  gair  a 
gweithred.  Arferai  y  tad  a'r  mab  fyned  i  addoli  i  Ruthin, 
tra  yr  oedd  y  forwyn  yn  aelod  o  eglwys  yn  mhellach  yn  y 
wlad  ac  mewn  cyfeiriad  gwahanol.  Un  nos  Sul  yn  mis  Ebrill, 
aethant  yn  ol  eu  harfer  iV  gwahanol  addoldai ;  yr  olaf  yn 
gadael  allwedd  y  ty  mewn  man  penodedig  fel  y  gallai'r 
cyntaf  adref  ei  gael.  Y  cyntaf  y  nos  Sul  hon  oedd  y  forwyn ; 
ac  wedi  iddi  agor  drws  y  ffrynt,  gwelai  ddrws  y  cefn  yn 
llydan  agored.  Deallodd  yn  union  fod  y  ty  wedi  ei  dori ; 
ac  fel  y  gellid  meddwl,  dychrynodd  yn  fawr  iawn.  Yn 
mhen  yspaid,  dychwelodd  hefyd  y  meistr  a'r  bachgen  ;  a'r 
forwyn  yn  y  drws  yn  eu  cyfarfod  a  golwg  gyffrous  ami,  ac 
yn  dweyd  beth  oedd  wedi  digwydd.  Nid  oedd  amheuaeth  yn 
nghylch  fod  y  ty  wedi  ei  dori  ;  yr  oedd  hanerhob  o  gig  moch 
wedi  ei  gymeryd  o  ben  y  llawr,  a  chafwyd  allan  wedi  hyny 
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fod  ychydig  bnnoedd  wedi  eu  symad  o  gist  yn  y  parlwr. 
Yr  oedd  hi  erbyn  hyn  yn  dechrea  tywyllu,  ac  aed  gydft 
chanwyll  i  chwilio  am  61  traed  y  lleidr.  Gan  fod  ganddo  ardd 
i'w  chroesi  yn  nghefn  y  ty,  ni  chafwyd  fawr  drafferth  i  weled 
ol  ei  draed,  a  chanfod  eu  ffurf  a  pha  fath  hoelion  oedd  yn 
ngwadnan  ei  esgidiaa.  Dilynwyd  ei  Iwybr  bore  dranoeili 
yn  f anylach  ar  draws  y  gwrych  o'r  ardd  i*r  cae  nesaf,  ao 
oddiyno  i  ffordd  oedd  yn  mhen  draw  y  cae  ac  yn  arwain  iV 
dref ^  lie  wrth  gwrs  y  collwyd  y  try wydd.  Trwy  y  dydd  Llun, 
yr  oedd  pryder  y  forwyn  yn  annyoddefol— ofnai,  gan  mai  hi 
oedd  yr  olaf  yn  gadael  y  ty  y  noson  cynt,  a*r  gyntaf  yn 
dychwelyd,  y  baasai  hyny  yn  peri  amheuaetH  yn  meddwl  ei 
meistr  oedd  beidio  fod  rhywbeth  a  wnelai  hi  a'r  Uadrad ; 
er,  y  rhaid  dweyd,  fod  yr  ofn  hwnw  yn  gwbl  ddisail.  Pa 
fodd  bynag^  nos  Lun  penderfynodd  fyned  a  gofyn  i  feroh 
ienanc  yn  yr  ardal  os  deuai  hi  gyda  hi  fore  ddydd  Ma  wrth  at 
Miss  Lloyd,  y  ddewines,  i  Ddinbych.  Wedi  cryn  berswadiOj 
addawodd  y  ferch  fyned.  Y  mae  bono  yn  awr  yn  fy w — ^yn 
byw  yn  yr  un  ty  ag  yr  oedd  y  pryd  hwnw — ac  ar  hyd  ei 
hoes  yn  ddynes  barchus  iawn  yn  mysg  ei  chydnabod,  yn 
enwedig  am  ei  geirwiredd.  Felly  yn  hoUol  ddiarwybod  i*r 
meistr^  aeth  y  ddwy  fore  ddydd  Mawrth  yn  ddystaw  bach  i 
Ddinbych.  Cawsant  hyd  i  Miss  Lloyd  yn  pendwmpian  yn 
nghanol  ei  hadar  o  bob  rhy wiogaeth.  Ni  chym'rai  hi,  ebynt 
hwy  wrth  ddweyd  yr  hanes,  fawr  o  sylw  ohonynt  am  rai 
mynydan ;  a'r  ymadrodd  cyntaf  a  ddaeth  o'i  phen  ydoedd 
dweyd  wrthynt  ei  bod  hi  yn  gwybod  eu  neges.  Yna 
rhoddodd  ddesgrifiad  manwl  a  chywir  o*r  ty  a  dorwyd; 
nifer  y  teulu  oedd  ynddo;  gwaith  y  meistr;  soniodd  am 
yr  ardd  oedd  tu  cefn  i'r  tj',  a'r  cae  wed'yn,  gan  nodi  yn  y 
fan  yma  ffaith  na  wyddai'r  un  o'r  ddwy  o'r  blaen,  sef  fod  yno 
bren  yn  ngwrych  uchaf  y  cae,  ac  o  tan  y  pren  hwnw 
yr  oedd  y  lleidr  yn  gwylio'r  teulu  yn  myned  iV  gwahanol 
addoldai ;  ac  os  aent  yno  y  gwelent  ol  ei  draed.     Dy wedodd 
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wrthynt  hefyd  yn  gwbl  gywir  pa  fodd  y  gwnaeth  yr  adyn 
ei  fynedfa  i  r  ty ;  pa  beth  a  ddygodd  oddiyno ;  f od  yr  haner- 
hob  wedi  ei  bwyta^  a^r  arian  wedi  ea  gwario.  Yna  des- 
grifiodd  y  Ueidr,  beth  oedd  ei  waith,  f od  ôl  y  frech  wen  ar  ei 
wyneb,  mai  dyn  nwydwyllt,  creulon,  ydoedd ;  ao  er  y n  hen  a 
mynych  droseddwr,  na  fa  erioed  yn  y  ddalfa.  **  Yr  oedd  yn 
dda  i  chi,  ngeneth  i,"  ebe*r  ddewines,  '*  na  ddaethoch  chi  ddim 
adre'  ddeng  mnnyd  yn  nghynt— cyn  iddo  orphen  ei  neges^ 
onide  bnasai  yn  sior  o'ch  Iladd  rhag  i  chwi  achwyn  arno." 
Yn  ben  ar  yr  oil,  dywedodd  na  fyddai  efe  by w  ond  ychydig 
fisoedd.  Cynygiodd  y  ddewines  yn  nesaf  roddi  rhyw  faro 
ar  y  Ueidr,  "  f el  y  gallo  eich  meistr  wybod  pwy  ydi  o ;  "  ond 
nifynai'r  forwyn  glywed  am  hyny.  *'  Yna,"  meddai^  *'  mi  a 
wnaf  iddo  gyfarfod  eich  meistr  mewn  pedair  croesflFordd 
dridian  yn  olynol,  er  mai  anaml  y  bydd  y  ddan  yn  gweled 
en  gilydd."  Wedi  taln'r  gydnabyddiaeth  arf erol,  dychwelodd 
y  ddwy  ferch  yn  syn  a  dychrynedig,  a  dywedasant  yr  hoU 
hanes  wrth  y  meistr.  Brawychodd  h wn w  drwyddo,  a  chery dd- 
odd  y  ddwy  am  eu  hynfydrwydd  a'u  hofergoeledd.  Modd 
bynag,  cyfarfu  ef  a'r  Ueidr  eu  gilydd,  mewn  pedair  croesffordd 
dri  diwmod  yn  olynol,  a  ba  y  Ueidr  farw  cyn  pen  tri  mis, 
yn  ol  gair  y  ddewines,  wedi  cystudd  byr — a  phan  yr  ydoedd 
yn  ol  pob  golwg  yn  debyg  o  fyw  am  lawer  o  flynyddau. 

Nid  wyf  fi  am  geisio  esbonio  dirgelwch  rhyfedd  fel  hyn ; 
y  cwbl  allaf  wneud  yn  ddibetrus  a  diofn  ydyw  tystiolaetha 
i  ddilysrwydd  yr  hoU  hanes  fel  y  rhoddais  ef  i  chwi.  Cly waia 
yr  hoU  hanes  fel  y  digwyddai,  ac  yr  wyf  yn  cofio'n  dda  am 
farwolaeth  y  Ueidr.  Ei  hynodrwydd  anesboniadwy  ydyw  fy 
eagasawd  tros  dreulio  cymaint  amser  gyda'r  hyn  nas  gellir 
ond  prin  hwyrach  ei  alw  yn  draddodiad. 

Bn  Dewinesaa  Dyffryn  Clwyd  yn  adnabyddns  trwy  Gymru 
am  oesan.  DInbych  yn  benaf  oedd  en  trigfa.  A  bamn 
oddiwrth  un  o  interliwdiau  T.  Edwards  o'r  Nant,  en  cymyd- 
og,  yr  oedd  amry  w  ohonynt  yn  by w  yn  y  dref  bono  yn  ei  oea 
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ef.  Yn  "  Pleser  a  Gofid/'  dywed  Rondol  y  Cybydd  wrth 
gyfeirio  at  ddewines  o'r  enw  Sal  o*r  Sowth,  yr  hon  a 
addawsai  iddo  weddw  gyfoethog  yn  wraig : — 

Son  a  wnawn  ni  am  rhyw  ofer  sitrach, 
Sian  a  Sioned  a  Bebela  o  Ddinbach  ; 
They  are  not  fit  to  open  their  mouth, — 
Nid  ynt  wrth  rai'r  South  ond  sothach. 

T  mae  gan  Paghe,  yn  ei  Cambria  Depicta  ddarlan  da  o 
Rebela ;  aeth  ef  iV  gweled ;  ond  siarad  yn  bur  anystyriol  y 
mae  am  ei  donian  dewinol,  Y  Sioned,  y  ddewines  araU  a 
nodir  gan  Twm  a  adwaenid  yn  well  fel  Sioned  Qom,  am  y 
byddai'n  gwisgo  corn  gafr  wrth  linyn  am  ei  gwddf .  Ond 
fel  Uawer  crefft  enillfawr  arall  yn  man  drefydd  Cymm, 
rhaid  rhestru  dewiniaeth  hefyd  bellach  yn  mysg  en 
**  lapsed  industries." 

Yr  oedd  y  ddwy  f erch  y  soniais  am  danynt,  ar  eu  ffordd  at 

Miss  liloyd,  yn  myned  heibio'n  lied  agos  i  ffermdy  mawr  yn 

bresenol,  ond  palas  hyd  yn  mhell  yn  mlaen  i'r  ganrif  bresen- 

ol,  sef  Bryn  Lluarth,  yn  mhlwyf  Llanrhaiadr.     Yn  y  palas 

hwnw  am  lawer  oes,  preswyliai  teulu  ucheldras  o'r  enw  Lloyd 

neu  Llwyd.     Ceir  achau'r  teulu  yn  Powys  Fadog,  cyf  iv. 

t.d.  163.     Nid  oes  sicrwydd  pa  un  o'r  Llwydiaid  hyn  oedd 

Llwyd  y  Cap  ;  ac  y  mae'r  un  mor  ansior  paham  y  galwyd 

ef  yn  Llwyd  y  Cap — pa  un  ai  gwisgo  cap  yr  ydoedd  ynte 

talfyriad  ydyw'r  gair  o  cap  ten.     Yn  ol  llafar   gwlad,  yr 

oedd  Uawer  o  anian  filwraidd  yn  y  teulu,  a  chrybwyllir  am 

Arglwydd  Bryn-Lluarth  yn  arfogi  catrawd  ac  yn  ymosod  ar 

dref  Rhuthin,  gan  wneud  cryn  ddinystr.*     Ni  waeth  mo*r 

llawer  pr'un  ohonynt  ydoedd — gallem  f eddwl  ei  fod  yn  ei 

rwysg  rywbryd  yn  y  ganrif  ddiweddaf.     Llwyd  y  Cap  ydyw 

prif  yspryd  Dyffryn  Clwyd,  a  chymerai  oriau  i  mi  ddweyd 

yn  agos  yr  hyn  oil  a  glywais  o  hanes  ei  ystranciau.     Yn  ol 

llafar  gwlad,  adyn  cribddeilgar,  gormesol  a  chreulawn  oedd 

^  Newoome's  Buthin,  p.  39. 
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Llwyd  J  Cap,  pan  ya  y  cnawd.     Bhoddai  fenthyg  arian  i 
ryddeiliaid  yn  yr  ardal  am  log  da,  a  gweithredoedd  y  tir  yn 
wystl ;  ac  OS  na  ddychwelid  yr  arian  i'r  diwrnod,  ie  i'r  awr, 
yn  ol  y  cytandeb,  gwae  hwy — gwaith  anobeithiol  a  f oasai 
cael  na  thir  na  gweithred  yn  ol  nnwaith  yr  elent  i  fachau 
trachwantus  Llwyd  y  Cap.     Pan  dorai  defaid  rhyw  gymyd- 
og  i  nn  o'i  feusydd,  gyrai  yr  adyn  ysgeler  hwy  i'v  odyn 
grasa  ceircli  oedd  mewn  cysylltiad  â*i  felin — Melin  Bryn 
Lluarth, — lie  y  rhostient  yn  fyw.     Yr  oedd  yn  dda  gan  bawb 
glywed  am  ei  farw,  a  marwolaetb   galed  a  gafodd  medd 
llafar   gwlad.      Ond    os   drwg  yn  fyw,    gwaeth  yn  farw, 
chwedl  yr  hen  air,  oedd  hi  hefo  Llwyd  y  Cap.     Dechreu- 
odd  ei  yspryd  drwblo  yn  union  deg.      Ymrithiai  weithiau 
gefn  dydd  golen,  ar  y  ffridd  draw,  ar  gefn  ei  gefFyl,  a  haid  o 
gẃn  hela  yn  ei  ganlyn.     Bryd  arall,  clywid  ei  lais  gefn 
trymedd  y  nos  yn  ysgrechian  yn  ddychrynllyd  yn  yr  awyr 
awchben,  *'  Ow  !      Ow  !     Ow  !     Y  defaid  yn  yr  odyn  !  *' 
Weithiau  gwelid  ef  yn  hamddenol  ddiodi  ei  farch  yn  yr  afon 
gerllaw,  a  phpyd  arall  byddai  yn  ei  gynddaredd  yn  toriV 
llestri  yn  y  Uaethdy  yn  gyrbibion,  ac  yn  mala  pobpeth  yn 
siwrwd.     Dyna  ychydig  o^r  traddodiadau  sydd  am  dano  yn 
yr  ardal  hyd  y  dydd  h wn ;  yr  oedd  ei  of n  a*i  arswyd  raor 
fawr  yn  yr  ardal,  fel  nad  elai  un  dyn  na  dynes  allan  wedi 
bod  nos,     0*r  diwedd,  penderfynodd  Huw  Jones,  Brynllu- 
arth  bach,  prydydd  gwlad  go  lew  yn  ei  ddydd,  y  mynai 
ymwared  ag  ef  trwy  ei  roi  i  lawr.    Yr  oedd  gair  go  uchel  i 
Huw  Jones  am  y  gallu  i  roi  ysprydion  i  lawr,  a  bu  yn  dra 
llwyddianus  gydag  yspryd  Ffrith  y  Ceubren  ac  amry w  eraill. 
Ond  cafodd  galetach  gwaith  gyda  Llwyd  na'r  oil  gyda^n 
gilydd.    Yn  ol  y  traddodiad,  cafodd  fenthyg  caseg  wineu 
at  y  gorchwyl — y  mae  caseg  at  hyn  yn  well  na  cheflFyl, 
gan  nas  gall  weled   y   ddrychiolaeth,   ac   felly    ddychryn 
cymaint  rhagddo.     Parhaodd  yr  ymdrech  rhwng  yr  yspryd 
a  Huw  Jones  yn  ddibaid  am  dridiau  a  theirnos.     Bu  mewn 
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ftTGtt  TTú  ^n  r»ì:  iwfr.  IXfc-:^:6Ìr  t:i  »wr  y  g^n  He  y 
bwriwrd  Tsr-rri  LZTrri  t  Cac»  :òi: :  m  2iTn  T  werin  irreda 
fod  Tuo  bwZ  d:»:fccl.;d  m  t  fw,  DrwedÄnt  pe  rhoddech 
rmUen  hir  ar  e:  prrc  y^-:-  £z.  n-:».  y  byiiaâ  wedi  Uwyr  snddo 
o'r  goiwg  erbyn  y  bcre.  Y  me  oirpi  Llwyd  y  Cap,  ebe'r 
Pftich.  W.  P.  Owen,  ciirad  LIs;i.rL&iadr,  wrthyf  ychydig 
ddvddian  Tn  ol.  ac  i'r  hwn  yt  vrf  m  ddvledns  am  lawer 
o'r  tradd->üady  ya  g*:rweid  yn  ag-os  i  ienestr  ddwyreiniol 
eglwya  y  plwyf,  ond  y  aarllenLad  &r  y  g3un?g  wedi  trenlio 
nes  yw  yn  azmichonadwy  ei  ddarllea.  Ychydig  yn  ol, 
cafwyd  hyd  i  gareg  fedd  Huw  Joces  yn  yr  on  fynwent. 

Yn  yr  on  fynwent  hefyd  y  mae  bedd  ac  yn  gerfiedig  ar  ei 
gareg  y  geiriau  canlynol,"  Yma  hefyd  y  gorwedd  Ann,gwraig 
Edward  Parry  o  Fryn  Malan,  yr  hon  a  gladdwyd  y  5ed  o 
Dachwedd,  1787,  ei  hoed  60/'  Yn  1830,  sef  43ain  blynedd 
ar  ol  ei  chiaddn  hi,  yr  agorwyd  y  bedd  hwnw  gyntaf  wed'jm, 
ac  i  dderbyn  corph  ei  mab,  James  Parry.  Pan  ddaeth  y 
torwr  bedd  at  arch  Ann  Parry,  gwelai  y  coed  yn  ymddang- 
OB  mor  newydd  yn  y  pridd  a  phe  dodasid  hwy  yno  ond  yr 
wythnos  o'r  blaen ;  a  phan  gododd  gauad  yr  arch,  yr  oedd 
y  corph  heb  edwino  dim,  a'r  gwyneb  hob  lygm.  Yr  oedd 
y  llysiau  a*r  bloden  a  ddodesid  gyda  hi  yn  yr  arch  i*w 
gweled  yn  hollol   ffres.    Daeth  Ilaaws  i'r  He  i  wel'd  yr 
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olygfa  ryfedd^  a  ba  y  mater  yn  destjm  syndod  a  siarad  y 
wlad  oddiamgylch  am  hir  amser.     Yr  oedd  yr  hen  bobi  jn 
cofio  Ann  Parry  yn  dda,  ac  yn  cofio  mai  cymaint  oedd  ei 
rhinweddau  fel  y  gelwid  hi  "  Y  WraigDduwiol/'     Hi  oedd 
mam  crefydd  yn  y  plwyf ;  byddai  yn  cadw  moddion  yn  ei 
thy  ac  nid  anfynych  y  clybuwyd  hi  yn  gweddio  am  i  Ddaw 
gadw  ei  chorph  cystal  a'i  henaid.     Y  tro  nesaf,  a'r  olaf  am 
y  g^yddom,  i'r  bedd  hwnw  gael  ei  agor,  a  hyny  i  gladda 
gwraig  mab  Ann  Parry,  ydoedd  bum  mlynedd  yn  ddiwedd- 
arach,  sef  yn  1 835.     Tynodd  y  son  am  hyny  ganoedd  os  nad 
miloedd  o  bobl  yno  o'r  ardaloedd  amgylchynol,  ac  y  mae 
beth  bynag  un  hen  wr  yn  awr  yn  fy w  a  welodd  agor  y  bedd 
yr  eildro,  sef  Mr.  Hesketh,  Llanrhaiadr.     Cian  belled  ag  y 
gellid  casgla,  nid  ymddangosai  arch  na  chorph  y  "  Wraig 
Dduwiol/'yn  waeth  eu  diwyg  nag  yn  1830,  tra  yr  oedd  arch 
y  mab  wedi  malnrio  yn  y  dull  arferol.     Ceir  hanes  manwl 
am  yr  amgylchiad   hynod  hwn  yn  y  Drysorfa  am  Awst, 
1835,  wedi  ei  arwyddo  gan  dri  o  wyr  cyfrifol  a  swyddogion 
eglwysig  oeddynt  yn  Uygaid  dystion  ohono ;  ac  am  ychwaneg 
o  hanes  Ann  Parry,  gweler  Methodistuieth  Oymru.     Br  i 
wyddoniaeth  wneud  llawer  cais  at  esbonio  y  dirgelwch  hwn, 
dirgelwch  ydyw  eto,  a  dyna  fy  rheswm   tros  gyfeirio  ato. 
Y  mae'n  Uawn  mor  anesboniadwy  i  feddwl  meidrol  paham 
na  lygrai  corph  y  da  yn  y  bedd,  a  phaham  na  chadwai 
yspryd  y   drygionus  yn  ei  hades,  ar  ol  gadael  y  corph. 
Amlach  mae'n  wir  y  clywir  am  yr  olaf  na'r  blaenaf,  ond 
nid  y  w  hyny  ond  prawf  mai  amlach  y  drwg  na*r  da  yn  yr 
hen  fyd  yraa,  neu  o  leiaf,  felly  yr  oedd  hi  er's  talm.     Nid 
oes  odid  i  hen  balas  na  ffermdy  o  ddim  maint  yn  yr  hoU 
Ddyffryn  na  f u  yspryd  yn  trwblo  ynddo  rhy  w  oes  neu  gilydd. 
Yn  y  palasau,  byddai  ganddo  yn  gyfFredin  ystafell  at  ei 
wasanaeth  ei  hun,  ac  ni  chymerasai  undyn  yr  hoU  Ddyflfryn 
yn  eigrynswtham  dreulio  noswaith  ynyr  ystafell  hono— cai 
yr  yspryd  hono  ei  hunan.     A  dyna  lie  byddai,  o  haner  nos 
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hyd  ganiad  y  ceiliog,  yn  gmddfan  ac  yn  oemadu  yn  ddych- 
rynUyd,  neu  yn  gwibio  hyd  y  palas  i  fynu  ao  i  lawr  y 
grisiau  a  chletsian  y  drysau  nes  oedd  yn  syndod  na  faasent 
yn  ysgyrion.  Yn  y  flFermdai  drachefn^  y  Uaethdy  yn  gyff- 
redin  fyddai  maes  ei  gyflafan^  a  gwnai  ddifrod  arswydas 
yno  weithiau  gefn  dydd  goleu.  Nid  oes  lawer  o  amser  er 
pan  glywaia  hen  weinidog  dnwiol,  a  dialln  i  ddyohymyga 
celwydd,  yn  dweyd  iddo  ef  mewn  ffermdy  gerllaw  Abergele 
rai  blynyddan  yn  ol  weled  â'i  lygaid  y  pot  Ilaeth  yn  rhathro 
ohono  ei  han  o'r  Uaethdy  ar  draws  y  gegin^  ac  heb  ddim 
galln  gweledig  yn  ei  yru.  Bryd  arall,  elai  yr  un  drwg  i*r 
bnarth,  gan  atal  Ilaeth  y  gwartheg  amser  godro,  nea  daflu'r 
gynog  a'i  gwyneb  yn  isaf  newydd  ei  godro  yn  llawn 
llonaid ;  neu  tynai  y  rhawn  o  fwng  a  chynffonan  y  oyfiylaa 
o'r  gwraidd^  nea  witshiai^r  moch — a  chreador  ofnadwy 
ydy  w  mochyn  wedi  ei  witahio. 

Yn  ol  bam  gyfiredin  y  werin  bobl,  prif  achos  ymddang- 
osiad  ysprydion  ydoedd  en  bod  wedi  caddio  arian  pan  yn 
y  cnawd — weithiau  mewn  rhyw  gloer  ddirgel,  ao  nid 
anfynych  tan  gareg  yr  aelwyd — ac  yn  methu'n  Ian  a 
gorphwys  heb  gael  datguddio  eu  lloches.  Ac  wedi  i 
rywun  digon  dewr  siarad  âg  yspryd,  a  gofyn  iddo  beth 
oedd  yn  ei  drwblo,  fel  rheol  datguddiai  ei  gyfrinach, 
dangosai  iddo  y  lloches,  dywedai  wrtho  am  gymeryd  haner 
yr  arian  ei  hun  a  rhoi  yr  haner  arall  i  bobl  y  tŷ  ar  gyfer 
y  drafferth  a  roisai  ef  (yr  yspryd)  iddynt,  neu  i*w  berthyn- 
asau  08  byddent  yn  eu  teilyngu.  Wed'yn  gorchymynai  i'r 
dewrddyn  orwedd  ar  ei  wyneb  ar  lawr,  ac  os  codai  ei  olwg  y 
gwnai  efe  ef  cyn  f aned  fel  yr  elai  trwy  ogr  rhawn  ;  yna  elai 
y  cythryblwr  annosparthus  ymaith  ar  lun  olwyn  o  dan,  a 
cheid  llonydd  ganddo  byth  o  hyny  allan.  Pel  prawf  pellach 
mai  cuddio  arian  oedd  prif  achos  Ysprydion,  gallem  ddifynu 
penill  eto  o  waith  Bardd  y  Nant,  yr  hwn  oedd  yn  cael  y 
gair  o  f eddu  y  ddawn  a'r  llyfrau  anghenrheidiol  at  eu  rhoi 
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hwy  i  lawr,  a  phob  ellyllon  o'u  bath.  Yn  yr  interliwdj 
"  Tri  chryfion  byd/'  dy wed  Rinallt  Arianog  y  oybydd  am 
ei  fam,  yr  Hon  oedd  newydd  farw  : — 

Nid  oes  genyf  ddim  ond  ofni  weithian 
Bydd  ei  hysbryd  hi'n  hyllig  yn  codi  allan ; 
Ban,  roedd  ei  dichell  ar  bob  tro 
Yn  gynddeiriog  am  gnddio  arian. 

Ni  chaniata  amser  i  mi  ond  enwi  ysprydion  Fontygof^ 
Caerddinen,  Garthgynan  (ladi  wen  oedd  hwnw  â'i  sidanan 
yn  8U0  tros  yr  hoU  dy),  Ysgeibion  (adeg  cynhauaf  yd  yn 
onig  yr  ymddangosai  hwn  gan  beri  annhrefn  mawr  yn  y 
mensydd),  Lleweni  (cnâf  comiog  yn  rhno  tros  yr  hoU 
ddyflfryn  yn  rhywle  yn  y  awyr  yn  nghanol  y  nos),  Plas 
Ashpool,  (ellyll  ofnadwy  iawn  yn  cipio  dynion  o'r  naill  fan 
i^r  llall  fel  corwynt),  a  llnaws  eraill.  Ond  efallai  mai  yr 
hynotaf  oedd  nn  Bachegraig — ^y  Gwr  Drwg  oedd  hwnw. 
Cyfeiria  Pennant  at  y  gred  oedd  am  dano  ar  lafar  gwlad. 
Pan  oedd  Syr  Richard  Clongh  yn  adeiladu  Bachegraig, 
dywedid  mai'r  diafol  oedd  yn  ei  gyflenwi  a  defnyddiau — 
ceryg  a  phriddfeini, — at  y  gwaith.  Yr  oedd  ei  fawrhydi 
nffemol  yn  gwnend  hyn  ar  y  teleraa  y  cai  ef  ystafell  iddo  ei 
hnn  yn  mhen  uchaf  y  palas,  ac  hefyd  y  cai  gorph  cystal 
ag  enaid  Syr  Richard  os  digwyddai  i  rywnn  weled  y  ddau 
yn  siarad  a* a  gilydd  yn  yr  ystafell  pan  darawai  y  cloc  haner 
nos.  Gan  nad  oedd  ffenestr  ar  yr  ystafell,  ond  yr  hyn  a 
elwir  skylight,  tybiai  y  barwing  ei  hun  yn  gwbl  ddyogel 
oddwrth  y  diofryd.  Ond  yn  anffodus,  ei  briod  yn  methu 
dimad  beth  a  wnai  ei  harglwydd  beunos  yn  yr  ornwch- 
yatafell,  a  lechiodd,  i  fynn  yn  ddystaw  bach  un  noson  pan 
oedd  y  cloc  yn  taro  denddeg,  a  chan  edrych  trwy  dwU  y 
do  gwelai  yr  yspryd  drwg  a'i  gwr  yn  ymddyddan  a'u 
gilydd.  ilhedodd  mewn  mawr  ddychryn  i  lawr  y  grisiaa 
tan  ysgrechian  tros  yr  holl  balas,  deallodd  yr  Hen  Fachgen 
ei  fod  wedi  enill  ei  fargen,  a  chipiodd   Syr  Richard  tan  ei 
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gesail  a  ffwrdd  ag  ef  trwy  y  mur,  nes  yr  ofnid  fod  yr  hoi 
balas  yn  dyfod  i  lawr.  Dyna'r  rhamant  oedd  ar  lafar 
gwlad  yn  y  gymydogaeth  lai  na  deugaia  mlynedd  yn  ol, 
fel  y  clywais  y  diweddar  Edward  Boberts,  clochydd 
Llangynfaafal  yn  ei  adrodd  ddengwaith.  Ond  dywed 
hanes  fod  corpli  Syr  Richard  Cloagh  wedi  ei  gladda  yn 
Hamburg ;  ac  i'w  galon  (a'i  ddeheulaw  medd  rhai)  gael 
eu  dwyn  trosodd  iV  wlad  hon  mewn  cist  arian  a'a  cladda 
yn  yr  Eglwys  Wen,  ger  Dinbych.  Am  yr  omwch-ystafell, 
dywedir  mai  arsyllfa  seryddol  ydoedd — yr  oedd  Syr  Richard 
yn  wr  tra  dysgedig  ac  yn  gyfaill  a  phrif  ddysgedigion  ei 
oes.  Hwyrach  y  byddai  ambell  uchelwr  yn  y  dyddiaa 
gynt,  yn  Uunio  chwedl  fod  yspryd  yn  trwblo  yn  ei  balas, 
oblegyd  yr  oedd  yspryd  yn  rhoi  math  o  urddasoldeb  i'r 
palas,  ac  yn  amddifiyn  rhagorol  rhag  lladron,  canys  mi 
fnasai  yn  well  gan  bob  lleidr  wynebu  cant  o  gẃn  gwaedlyd, 
nag  un  yspryd  mileinig,  dibris,  o  hen  frid  Dyflryn  Clwyd. 

Byddai'r  hen  bobl  yn  Nyflfryn  Clwyd  yn  arfer  son  llawer 
am  en  cewri.  Un  o'r  cyfryw  oedd  Edward  Shon  Dafydd,  o 
Bont  y  Ddol.  Cawrfil  aruthrol  oedd  Edward,  yn  cario 
echel  trol  tan  ei  law  yn  lie  ffon,  a  chafodd  Olifer  Cromwel  ei 
frawycha  yn  ddirfawr  wrth  iddo  droi  ei  ffon  oddentn  ei  ben, 
ond  yr  unig  niwed  a  wnaeth  y  cawr  Cymreig  i'r  Diffynydd 
clodfawr,  oedd  cymeryd  ei  gwpan  arian  rhwng  ei  fys  a'i 
fawd,  a'i  gwasgu  yn  deisen.  Ond  yr  oedd  Syr  Sion  y 
Bodiau  yn  gryfach  nag  Edward  o  lawer  medd  llafar  gwlad, 
canys  cododd  Sion  ef  yn  ei  gadair  ar  ei  ysgwydd  a  chariodd 
ef  o'r  naill  ben  i'r  Hall  i  dref  Dinbych.  Sion  y  Bodiaa 
neu  Syr  John  Salusbury  o  Leweni,  canys  yr  nn  un  oedd  y 
ddau,  a  laddodd  y  Bych,  rhyw  anghenfil  ofnadwy  oedd  yn 
lladd  a  Uarpio  pawb  ddeuai  i'w  grafangau  ;  ond  ymladdodd 
Sion  ag  ef,  a  chyda'i  ddyrnau  moelion  Uaddodd  ef  yn  fcurw 
gom  gelain  gegoer.  Yna  llefodd  tros  yr  hoU  wlad  '*  Dim 
Bych,"  ac  o  hyny  allan  y  dref  a  adwaenid  fel  Caledfryn-yn- 
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Hhôs^  a  alwyd  yn  "  Dimbych."  TtiJaV  'jisi  pryd  y  newid- 
iwyd  enw  y  dref  nesaf  i  Ddinbych  o  CastelljCwcli  ynligwem- 
for  i  Ratliin,  am  fod  hen  wraig  dda  o'r  enw'Rntb  yn^dw 
Inn  yno  1  Syr  John  a  laddodd  y  llewes  wen  y8glyi^r.*3Jn 
y  Tẃr,  Llondain,  ac  am  hyny  y  galwodd  ei  dy  yn  Llewéiri.-' ;  J 

Un  o  Ddyffryn  Clwyd  medd  traddodiad  oedd  Robin  Ddn  ' '  '. 
Hiraddng  nen  Ddewin,  brawd  i  Ddafydd  Ddu  Hiraddng, 
offeiriad  Tremeircbion.  Yr  oedd  Bobin  wedi  tynga  y  Iladdai 
pwy  bynag  a'i  hysbysai  gyntaf  fod  ei  fam  wedi  marw. 
Dafydd  yn  gwybod  hyn  a  ddy wedodd  wrtbo,  *'  Torodd  y 
ganghen  a'n  dygodd  ein  dau/'  "  Mae  mam  wedi  mai'w !  " 
ebe  Bobin.     "  Tydi  a'i  dywedaist/'  ebe  Dafydd. 

Un  srall  o  hen  gymeriadau  y  Dy ff ryn  oedd  Rhys  Gry thor, 
hen  ffidler  dirieidus  a  digrif  tahwnt  oedd  Rhys^  am  yr  hwn 
y  dywedai  Sion  Tudur  ei  fod  "  Yn  neuben  ei  fyd  yn  ebol,"  &c. 
Gwalch  ysmala  iawn  oedd  Sion  Tndnr  ei  han.  Yr  oedd 
yn  cadw  tipyn  o  dyddyn  gerllaw  Llanelwy,  ac  yn  fath  o 
swyddog  yn  yr  eglwys  gadeiriol.  Arferai  rhyw  hen  faeden 
ddwyn  pys  o'i  gae  yn  barhaus.  Gwylltiodd  Sion  gymaint 
wrthi  un  diwmod  fel  y  cymerodd  bolgae  o'r  gwrych  ac 
a'i  curodd  yn  annhmgarog.  Aeth  yr  hen  wraig  i  achwyn 
wrth  yr  esgob  ac  aeth  yr  esgob  i  geryddu  y  Sion.  "  Wnes 
i  ddim  ond  ei  churo  hi  am  bys,"  ebe  ef.  "0  wel  os  na 
charaist  ti  a  rhywbeth  trymach  na  dy  fys  mi  wnest  yn 
bnrion  a'r  slebog  ladronllyd.'* 

Yr  ydych  oil  wedi  clywed  y  stori  am  Catrin  o'r  Berain^ 
a'i  phedwar  gwr,  ac  fel  y  dywedodd  hi  ar  y  ffordd  adre  o 
gladdn'r  gwr  cynta  wrth  ei  thrydydd,  ei  bod  hi  wedi  addaw 
ei  Haw  i'r  un  ddaeth  yn  ail  wr  iddi ;  ond  y  cai  ef  (y  trydydd) 
y  siawns  cyntaf  wedyn ;  ac  felly  fa. 

Y  mae  Uaawa  o  hen  ddefodan  ac  arferion  gwlad  yn 
Nyfifryn  Clwyd  fel  manau  eraill  wedi  darfod  yn  ystod  yr 
haner  canrif  diweddaf.  Yr  wjf  &  yn  ddigon  hen  i  gofío 
hel  yd  y  gloeh — y  clochydd,  nen  yn  hy trach  yr  hwn  fyddai'n 
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canu  cloch  yr  eg\wỳn  yú  'myned  o'r  Daill  fferm  i'r  llall  ar 
ol  J  cynhaaal  'i/gỳnàll  ei  dâl^  sef  rhôdd  mown  yd;  7  Sul 
Ooffc(tfjpB,n'BÌa,í  perthynasaa  y  marw  ar  ol  y  gwasanaeth  yn 
Eglwya'-y   Plwyf,    oddeatu'r  bedd  ao  y  penlinient    gan 

.  /\  :  ymddangOB  ar  ffurf  rhai   yn   gweddio — ^ai  troB  y   marwP 

•  *  •  •  • 

*•:    •  *    Tr  wyf  hefyd  yn  cofio  y  cwrw  brwd  yn  y  tỳ,  a*r  oflBrwm 
yn  yr  eglwys  i'r  person^  ac  wrth  y  bedd  i'r  clocbydd. 

T  mae  genym  ein  coelion  gwlad  fel  manau  eraill  am 
glywed  y  gog  y  tro  cyntaf  yn  y  tymhor,  gweled  ebol  ac  oen 
am  y  tro  cyntaf,  clywed  y  eeiliog  yn  cann  ganol  nos,  Ac. 
Nid  oes  fawr  wahaniaeth  am  y  gwn  rhwng  y  rbai  hyn  a'r 
eiddo  rhanan  eraill  o  Gymrn.  Ond  dyma  an  argoel  a  gredir 
yn  ddiffaant  gan  deuln  ffermdy  yn  mhlwyf  Llanbedr  ag 
sydd  hwyrach  yn  worth  ei  grybwyll  ar  gyfrif  ei  arbenig- 
rwydd.  Pan  ddelo^r  prif  geiliog  i  ganu  ar  gareg  y  drws 
yn  anion  ar  ol  ciniaw,  y  mae  rhyw  an  dyeithr  yn  sicr  o 
alw  yno  yn  ystod  y  prydnawn.  Ac  yn  mhlwyf  Llanfwrog, 
clywais  pan  yn  hogyn  lawer  o  hen  bobl  yn  dweyd  fod  dwy 
fran  a  elwir  yn  Frain  Tyddyn  yn  perthyn  i  bob  fferm  yn  y 
plwyf,  a'a  bod  yn  nytha  mown  rhyw  bren  ar  y  fferm  honO| 
ac  yn  ymlid  yr  hoU  frain  eraill  i  ffwrdd. 

Wrth  derfynu,  dylwn  ddweyd  nad  yw'r  cerddorion  wedi 
ein  llwyr  annghofio.  Un  o'r  hen  alawon  Cymreig  mwyaf 
swynol  ydyw'r  un  a  elwir  Dyffryn  Clwyd  ac  y  mae  Ceiriog 
wedi  canu  un  o'i  delynegion  prydferthaf  arni.  Ac  nia 
gallaf  ddiweddgloi  hyn  o  Bapyr  brysiog  yn  well  na  thrwy 
ei  dyfynu : — 

Yn  Nyffryn  Clwyd  nid  oes 

Dim  ond  darn  bach  o'r  groes 
Oedd  gynt  yn  golofn  ar  ei  fedd ; 

Y  bugail  gan  iV  braidd, 

Tra  Einion  Ririd  Flaidd 
Yn  gorwedd  dan  ei  droed,  gan  afael  yn  ei  gledd. 
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Ond  oedwir  ei  goffbad, 

Er  mewn  pndd,  mewn  parhad ; 
Glftn  jw  ei  gleddjrf  fel  ei  glod. 

Os  cam  oofio  'rwyd 

Am  ddoljdd  Dyffryn  Olwyd, 
O !  cofia  gofio'r  dewr  sjdd  yno  dan  dy  droed. 

Mewn  annghof  ni  chant  fod, 

Wŷr  y  cledd,  hir  eu  clod, 
Tra'r  awel  tros  ea  beddan  chwŷtli ; 

Y  mae  yn  Nghymru  fyrdd 

0  feddau  ar  y  fpyrdd, 
Yn  balmant  hyd  ba  nn,  y  rhodia  Bhyddid  byth  I 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE   COUNCIL   OF  THE 

nnnurabk  ^aááji  aí  Cgmmroirorbn, 

For  the  Tear  ending  November  9th,  1893. 

Prbsentsd  to  the  Annual  Msbting,  held  on  Wednesday, 

20th  of  December  1893. 


The  Council,  whilst  recording  with  satisfaction  the  addition 
during  the  past  year  of  thirty-three  new  members  to  the 
Society,  regret  to  report  that  death  and  other  causes  have 
made  serious  gaps  in  the  ranks.  Amongst  those  removed 
by  death,  the  Council  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  valuable 
and  faithful  colleague.  For  many  years  Mr.  Howel  W. 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  was  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  unwearied 
members  of  the  Society  and  of  its  Council.  The  removal  of 
Mr.  Owen  Lewis  (Owain  Dyfed),  another  tried  friend  of  the 
Society,  from  London  to  the  country,  necessarily  vacates 
his  seat  on  the  Council.  The  two  vacancies,  according  to  the 
Rules,  should  be  filled  up  at  the  present  Annual  Meeting. 
During  the  year  the  following  meetings  were  held : — 

In  London : — 

1892. 
On  December  6. — Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society,  at  the  Hotel 

Mëtropole :    President,  Sir  John  H.  Puleston. 
On  December  15. — Annual  Meeti.vg  of  the  Members.     Inaugural 

Address  on  **  The  Work  of  the  Society",  by  Mr.  Stephen  Evans 

(Chairman  of  the  Council). 

1893. 
January  lltb. — Joint  Meeting  of  the  Cymmrodorion  and  Folk-Lore 
Societies.     Paper  by  Professor  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  on  '*  Sacred 
Wells  in  Wales". 


vî 


March  8tíi.— Paper  on  *'  Welih  Bards  and  Engliah  Reriewen",  If! 

Mr.  Emett  Rhys. 
April  12th.— Paper  on  **The  Celt  and  the  Poetry  of  Nature",  ly 

Mr.  W.  Lewis-Jones  (University  College  of  North  Wales). 
April  26th.— Address  on  '*  Science  as  a  Relaxation'*,  by  Mr.  W.  tt 

Preece,  F.R.S. 
May  17th. -Paper  on   **  Welsh  Music",   by  Mr.  Peter  Bdwarfi 

(  Pcdr  Alaw). 
June  13th.— Paper  on  *'The  Legends  and  Tales  of  the  Yale  of 

Clwyd",  by  Mr.  Isaac  Foulkes. 
Annual    Conversazione  of  thb  Societt,  at    the  Hall  of  the 

Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers. 

At  the  Town  Hall,  Pontypridd,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  1893  (Cymmrodorion 
Section) : — 

On  Monday,  July  31st,  at  8  p.m. — Mr.  J.  Ignatius  Williams  (Yioe- 
President  of  the  Society)  in  the  chair,  an  Inaugural  Addreaa  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  D.  Brynmôr  Jones,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  on  "A 
National  Museum  for  Wales". 

On  Wednesday,  August  2nd,  at  9  a.m. — (In  conjunction  with  the 
Society  for  Utilising  the  Welsh  Language),  Mr.  Wm.  Edwards, 
.  H.M.  [.  Schools,  in  the  chair.  Papers  were  read  on  '*  The  Claiiiii 
of  the  Welsh  Language",  by  Mr.  W.  Llewelyn  Williams,  B.A., 
Swansea,  and  on  '*  Welsh  Arms  and  English  Heraldry*',  bj 
Mr.  T.  H.  Thomas,  R.C.A.,  Cardiff. 

On  Thursday,  August  3rd,  at  9  a.m.  (in  conjunction  with  the 
Welsh  Students'  Union). — Mr.  Alderman  Walter  H.  Morgan, 
Pontypridd,  in  the  chair.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  LL 
Parry,  B.A.,  Mold,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Williams  (Watcyn 
Wyn)  on  *  *  Home  Classes  for  the  Study  of  Welsh  Literature". 

With  reference  to  the  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Cymmro- 
dorion Section  of  the  Eisteddfod,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  the  Welsh  Representatives  in  Parliament 
has  placed  a  Motion  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House  of 
Commons  claiming  for  Wales  a  share  of  the  National  Grant 
in  aid  of  Public  Museums. 

The  Council  are  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce 
that  the  Record  Series  Fund  is  making  satisfactory^  progress. 
Trustees  have  been  appointed,  and  the  following  gentlemeu 


have  consented  to  act  in  that  capacity,  viz.,  Sir  W.  Thomas 
Lewis,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  M.D.,  and  Henry  Owen,  Esq., 
F.S.A.  The  Trustees  have  been  requested  to  invest  the 
funds  collected  in  their  joint  names  in  any  Trust  Securities, 
and  to  pay  the  Capital  and  Interest  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Council  shall  direct.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
gratification  to  the  Trustees  to  be  able  to  announce  that, 
subject  to  the  sanction  of  H.RH.  the  Duke  of  York,  the 
Committee  of  the  Welsh  National  Presentation  Fund  have 
decided  that  the  surplus  balance  of  the  Presentation  to 
their  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  shall 
be  handed  over  to  the  fund,  for  publishing  Welsh  Records.^ 
The  Council  is  happy  to  state  that  the  second  number  of 
the  Cymmrodorion  Record  Series,  announced  in  last  year  s 
Report,  viz. : — 

The   Coübt  Rollm  of  the  Lordship  of  Ruthin  or  Dyffryn 
Clwtd  of  thb  Rbion  of  Kino  Edward  the  Fir.st  ; 

Edited  by  Mr.  Richard  Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Public 
Record  Office,  a  member  of  the  Society's  Council,  is  now 
ready,  and  in  accordance  with  a  Resolution  to  that  effect, 
will  in  a  few  days  be  distributed  free  to  all  members  of 
the  Society. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Editorial  Committee,  the 
Council  have  adopted  for  publication  as  the  third  number 
of  the  Series,  a  MS.  now  in  the  British  Museum,  called 
"  The  Black  Book  of  Si  David's."  The  MS.  is  a  copy  made 
in  1516  of  an  "Extent"  or  detailed  list  and  valuation  of 
the  possessions  of  the  See  of  St.  David's  in  the  year  182G. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  existence  of  the  original  survey,  or 
of  any  older  copy  thereof  than  the  MS.  referred  to.  The 
"  possessions"  dealt  with  range  over  the  whole  diocese,  but 
mostly  in  Pembrokeshire,  chiefly  in  Pebidiog  or  Dewisland, 

^  The  cordial  sanction  of  His  Ro^^l   Highness  was  subsequently 
graciously  granted.— [Ed.] 
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THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 


For  the  Year  ending  November  9th,  1894. 

Prssentrd  to  thb  Annual  Meetino,  held  on  Thuksday, 

13th  of  Decbmber  1894. 


The  Council,  in  presenting  their  Annual  Report  for  the  paât 
year,  have  toVecord  the  addition  of  thirty-six  new  Members 
to  the  Society.  They  regret,  however,  to  add  that,  owing  to 
death  and  other  causes,  some  severe  gaps  have  been  made 
in  the  Society's  ranks.  Amongst  those  removed  by  death 
the  Council  have  recently  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  of 
the  most  faithful  members  of  the  Society,  the  venerable 
Clwydfardd,  who  as  Archdderwydd  and  a  Cymmrodor  for 
many  years  upheld  the  work  and  the  traditions  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  in  connection  with  the  National  Eisteddfod. 
Still  more  recently  the  Society  has  missed  from  its  ranks 
one  of  its  Vice-Presidents.  The  late  Lord  Swansea  was  a 
generous  contributor,  and  took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  progress  of  Welsh  Education. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  special  gratification  to  the  Council, 
as  it  has  been  to  all  Welshmen,  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
since  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
the  honour  of  a  Baronetcy  upon  one  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  and  an  active  worker  upon  its  Council.  In  the 
name  of  the  Society,  the  Council,  at  its  Meeting  in  October, 
had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  Sir  John  Williams, 
Baronet,  upon  the  honour  thus  conferred  upon  him. 
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During  the  year  the  following  Meetings  were  held : — 

1893. 
On  December  13. — Annual  Dinner  of  thb  Sogiett,  at  the  EM 
Metropole :    President,   Professor  John    Rhys,   M.  A.,  LLD. 
„    December  20. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members. — ^Diiciu- 
sion  on  **The  Work  of  the  Society." 

1894. 
On  January  10. — Inaugural  Address  on  ''The  Ancient  Church 
in  Wales",  by  Sir  Roland  L.  Yaughan- Williams,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Judges.     Chairman,   The  Right  Hon.   Sir  George 
Osborne  Morgan,  Bart.,  M.P. 

,,  March  14.— Paper  on  ''The  Oldest  British  Historian",  by  Mr. 
Alfred  îíutt,  author  of  "Studies  on  the  Legend  of  the  Hdy 
Grail."    Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 

,,  April  4. — Paper  on  "  Thq  Quaker  Movement  in  Wales"  (histori- 
cally considered),  by  Mr.  W.  Jenkyn  Thomas,  M.A.,  Uniyeisity 
College,  Bangor.     Chairman,  Mr.  Alfred  Thomas,  M.P. 

„  May  2.— Paper  on  "  Welsh  Saints",  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bund, 
F.S.A.     Chairman,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans. 

,,  June  15. — Paper  on  '*The  Christian  Church  in  Wales  during 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries",  by  Professor  Hugh  Williams, 
M.A.,  Bala.    Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Prydderch  Williams. 

„  June  20.— Annual  Convekhazione  of  the  Socibtt,  held  at  St 
John's  Lodge  by  invitation  of  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquess  of 
Bute,  K.T.  (President  of  the  Society). 

At  the  Guildhall,  Carnarvon,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  1894  (Cymmrodorion 
Section) : — 

On  July  9th.— J.  Ernest  Greaves,  Esq.  (Lord  Lieutenant  of  Car- 
narvonshire) in  the  chair,  an  Inaugural  Address  was  delÌTered 
by  W.  H.  Preece,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  on  "The  Development 
of  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Wales  " 

On  July  12th. — A  Paper  was  read  by  C.  Francis  Lloyd,  Esq.,  Mus. 
Bac,  on  *^  Musical  Reform  in  connection  with  the  Eisteddfod'*, 
and  was  followed  by  a  Discussion.   Chairman,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris. 

The  Council  regret  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to 
report  more  favourably  on  the  work  of  publication  during 
the  past  year.  Mr.  Egerton  Phillimore,  owing  to  various 
difficulties,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  out  Vol.  xii  of  T 


Ci/ìiimrodor.     The  publications  issued  to  the  Members  in 

the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months  were  : — 

Tbi  Tba^sactions  dp  thb  HoNotncABLE  Souibty  of  Cyumrodokion 

for  the  SeBBÌon  of  1892-93,  and 
Tbb  Court  RoLL.-t  of  the  LoKUSHtp  or  Ruthiv,  being  Iha  uoond 

number  of  the  Cymmrodarion  Record  Seriea.      Edited  \j  Ì/ÍT. 

Rich&rd  Arthur  Boberts. 
The  Transactions  were  supplemented  by  the  interesting 
historical  Address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
Cyiorarodorion,  at  the  Rhy!  Eisteddfod^  published  sepa- 
rately. With  regard  to  the  future,  the  Council  hope  to 
place  the  question  of  publication  on  a  different  footing. 
The  following  publications  are  now  in  the  press  or  in  course 
of  preparation,  viz. : — 

Tilt   Traìiíactimí.1  of  the   Society   for   the   laat   Seuion,   oontaining 
Papera  by  Mr.  Juitice  Vaughui-Willikma,  Blr.  J.  W.  WillÌH- 

IBund,  Mid  Profeuor  Hugh  Williaoui,  which  will  be  ready  for 
issue  shortly. 
Part   II   of  Owens  Fembiokesliiit,   being  the  firit  number   of  the 
Record  Seriea.     Edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 
The  Blitk  Book  of  SI.  Dami't.     Edited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  WilÜH.Bund, 
F.8.A. 
A  aiUdo-jiu  of  i/it  IVeltli  MSS.  td  Uití  B.-Ìlisl^  Mnaeum.    Compiled  by 
Mr.  Edward  Owen,  and  a 
Jftw  EditioH of  iVeiiHi'u,  under  the  Editorship  of  Mr.  AlfredNatt. 
With  respect  to  some  of  these  publications  the  Editors 
have  prepared  special  Statements,  which  are  appended  to 
this  Report. 

The  following   books,   etc.,  have  been  presented  to  the 
Society  and  duly  acknowledged,  viz, : — 

>A  further  volume  of  the  ViiarUra  and  Afmiimeiild  of  Ghnnonjatuhin. 
Edit«d  and  preaented  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark. 
The  Üaltndan  of  the  UnivecBity  Cullege  of  North  Wales  and  the 
University  College  of  Wales,  presented  by  the  RegiEtrars. 
Sye-Qoaea  reiatiivj  to  Waits,   etc.,   presented  by  Mesira.  Woodsll, 

Minshsll  and  Oo. 
LahouT  üotnmìísiiiu  (ff'u^ei).     MiiKilea  uf  EvideiKt  aiul  Beporl  by 
Mr.  D.  Ueufer  Thmniu.     Presented  by  Mr.  Thonws. 
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The  Wrexham  Advertûiei\  the  <Jarnarvm^  and  Detebigh  Herald^  tU 
WeWiman,  the  North  Wales  Observer ^  and  the  Cambrian  (J36a), 
presented  by  their  respective  publishers. 

The  Council  is  pleased  to  announce  that  the  Anniiil 
Dinner  will  be  held  on  the  24th  of  January  next,  and  that 
the  following  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  ensuing 
Lecture  Session,  viz. : — 

February. — Professor  Rhys,   M.A.,   for  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the 

Cymmrodorion  and  Folk-Lore  Societies,  a  Paper  on  the  **  Story 

of  Ticrch  Trwifih. 
March.— Miss  E.  P.  Hughes,  The  Training  College,  Cambridge,  s 

Paper  on  ''The  Future  of  Welsh  Education'*,  and  a  Paper  bj 

Watcyn  Wyn  on  the  "  Welsh  Poetical  Metres." 
April.— Mr,  Stephen  Williams,  F.8.A.,  on  **The  Cistercian  Abbey 

of  Cwm-Hir  in  Radnorshire." 
May.— The  Rev.   John   Fisher,   B.D.,  Ruthin,   on   **The  Welsh 

Calendar." 
June. — Professor  Kuno  Meyer,  of  University  College,  LÌTeipool, 

on  '*  Early  Relations  between  Brython  and  Oael." 

The  Session  will  wind  up  with  the  usual  Conversazione. 
Under  the  Society's  Rules  the   terms  of  Office  of  the 
following  Officers  expire,  viz. : — 

TuE  President, 
The  Vice-President, 
TuE  Auditors, 

and  ten  Menibei's  of  the  Council  retire,  viz. : — 

Mr.  Stephen  Evans. 

„    E.  Vincent  Evans. 

„    William  Evans. 

„    Ellis  J.  Griffith. 

„    J.  MiLo  (Griffith. 
Rov.  Ü.  Hartwell  Jones. 
(leneral  R.  Owen  Jones. 
His  Honour  Judge  Lewis. 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 

,,    Edward  Owen. 


Two  of  these  gentlemen,  General  R.  Owen  Jones,  who 
has  resigned  owing  to  his  temporary  absence  from  England, 
and  Mr.  Milo  Griffith,  who  has  settled  in  the  United  States, 
do  not  again  come  forward  for  re-election ;  the  remaining 
eight  are  eligible  for  nomination. 

A  Financial  Statement  for  the  past  year  is  appended  to 
this  Report. 


<< 


REPORT  ON 

OWEN'S    PEMBROKESHIRE'': 

By  henry  OWEN,  F.S.A. 


At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  I  have  much  pleasure  in  report- 
ing to  the  Society  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  first  number  of  the  Record  Series.  So  far 
as  relates  to  the  portion  already  completed,  the  progress  has  been 
slow,  owÌDg  to  the  large  number  of  Records  which  have  been 
consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  information  as  to  the 
various  records,  persons,  and  places  mentioned  by  the  author. 

The  book  begins  with  George  Owen's  "  Collections  for  Pern- 
òrokeshire'\  which  (with  a  trifling  exception)  have  not  before 
been  published.  The  first  three  numbers  are  ecclesiastical.  They 
include  a  complete  list  of  the  Pembrokeshire  parishes  arranged 
under  the  hundreds,  and  of  the  impropriations  within  the  county 
arranged  under  deaneries,  and  particulars  of  the  patronage  of 
every  church  (also  arranged  under  deaneries),  stating  whether 
it  was  a  rectory,  vicarage,  or  curacy, — who  the  patron  was,  and 
whence  he  derived  his  title. 

Then  follow  a  valuable  historical  paper  on  the  "Tallage  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Great  Sessions";  an  account  of  the  knights' 
fees  of  Sir  John  Carew   (lord   deputy  of  Ireland,  who  died  in 
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1362),  who  also  held  lands  in  Devon ;  instances  of  the  tenants  in 
chief  of  the  Lords  Marcher ;  a  list  of  the  lands  in  Wales  given 
to  the  Preceptory  of  Slebech ;  two  papers  on  the  Pembrokeshire 
ploughland  and  North  Pembrokeshire  land  measures,  and  two  on 
the  old  county  Palatine  of  Pembroke.  Greorge  Owen's  account 
of  his  searches  among  the  Records  in  London  will  be  read  with 
interest.  Even  his  perseverance  was  tried,  for  he  found  some 
things  "  strange  and  hard  for  any  man  to  rede",  and  it  was  costlj 
withal,  for  '*  the  serche  is  vi^.  viiid.  whether  you  finde  or  not". 
The  only  other  item  to  be  noticed  is  a  List  of  the  lordships  and 
places  which  made  up  the  shires  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen, 
which  the  unique  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Phillimore 
(whose  valuable  assistance  I  have  again  to  acknowledge)  has 
made  of  especial  value  to  the  future  historian  of  Wales. 

Other  works  mentioned  in  my  preface  are  already  in  type. 
To  them  I  propose  to  make  some  additions,  (among  others)  the 
Treatise  on  Marl  and  a  Dialogue  on  the  Government  of  Wales  in 
1594,  between  a  Doctor  of  the  Oivil  Law  and  a  Pembrokeshire 
man.  This  latter  is  in  MS.  at  the  British  Museum,  and  gives  foil 
descriptions  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  the  Courts  of  West- 
minster, the  Great  Sessions,  and  the  county  hundred  and  baronial 
Courts,  and  contains  much  valuable  incidental  information  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people.  This  dialogue  seems  to 
have  been  written  after  the  treatise  on  the  "  Government  of 
Wales''  published  in  Clive  s  History  of  LiicUaw,  and  summarized 
in  Pennant's  Tour  iii  Wales.  That  treatise  was  also  published  in 
an  early  (1828)  number  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  and 
in  Lloyd's  History  of  Potoys  Fadoy,  but  none  of  the  editors  seem 
to  have  been  aware  that  it  was  due  to  the  indefatigable  diligence 
of  the  old  Pembrokeshire  historian. 

Having  regard  to  the  labour  which  is  involved  in  making  an 
index  to  a  work  of  this  class,  I  shall  probably  issue  a  thiiti 
volume  before  the  completion  of  the  whole  book.  I  have  spared 
no  outlay  of  time  or  money  in  endeavouring  to  make  it  worthy 
of  tliis  Society,  of  George  Owen,  and  of  the  County  of  Pembroke. 
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"THE  BLACK  BOOK  OF  ST.  DAVID'S." 

Report  by  J.  W.  WILLIS-BUND,  F.S.A. 


The  Black  Book  of  St,  David's  is  an  extent  or  detailed  survey  of 
the  possessions  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David  in  1326.     Its  title  is  : 

**  An  extent  of  the  Lands  and  Rents  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  David's  made  by  Master  David  Fraiinceys,  Chancellor 
of  St  David's  in  the  time  of  the  Venerable  Father,  the 
Lord  David  Martyn,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Bishop  of  the 
See  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1326." 

The  extent  was  taken  in  the  regular  Norman  way  ;  in  each 
place  a  jury  was  sworn,  who  stated  on  their  oaths  what  were  the 
possessions  of  the  Bishop,  who  were  the  tenants,  what  was  the 
yearly  value  of  each  liolding,  and  also  what  services  the  tenants 
had  to  render  to  the  Lord.  So  that  the  record  gives  the  follow- 
ing important  information. 

1.  The  place-names  of  the  14th  century. 

2.  Some  idea  of  the  size  and  population  of  the  different  places. 

3.  The  names  of  the  dilierent  tenants,  thus  showing  how  far 
the  Norman  had  supplanted  the  Welsh  inhabitants. 

4.  The  tenure  on  which  the  properties  were  held,  thus  showing 
how  far  Norman  tenures  had  supplanted  the  old  W^elsh. 

5.  The  services  which  give  some  traces  of  the  old  Welsh  tenures 
and  tribal  customs. 

6.  In  addition  to  this  the  number  of  place  and  personal  names 
is  important  to  Welsh  students. 

The  most  interesting  part  are  the  services,  as  they  show  (I) 
how  far  the  Norman  Bishops  had  succeeded  in  introducing 
Norman  ideas  among  the  tenants;  (2)  how  far  the  Welsh  customs 
remained  ;  (3)  and  a  number  of  customs  that  may  be  Norman  or 
Welsh.     For  instance,  ( I)  in  certain  places  a  relief  was  payable  to 
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the  Lord  ;  this  would  be  a  Norman  custom,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  only  payabh»  in  certain  places  would  point  to  this,  that  the 
Norman  had  not  bi'en  able  to  introduce  it  universally.  (2)  In 
some  places  lé'i/rwyty  that  is,  a  payment  by  the  locality  for  the 
unchastity  of  its  females,  was  payable.  The  Black  Book  defines 
it  ivs  "  emenda  pro  corruptione  native".  The  curious  part  of 
this  is  that  the  payments  varied  in  different  localities,  the 
usual  sum  is  2»,  in  the  case  of  a  maid,  1«.  in  other  cases,  bat 
in  some  places  it  is  less.  (3)  The  service  of  working  in  the 
Lord's  field,  making  his  hay,  reaping  his  corn,  may  or  may  not 
\hì  Welsh.  Another  incident  is  curious  from  the  phraseology; 
the  tenants  of  certain  places  were  bound  to  follow  the  Shrine  of 
St.  David  wherever  it  was  taken,  some  only  so  far  that  they 
could  return  the  same  night,  others  without  restriction.  The 
most  noticeable  point  is  that  David  is  never  called  Saint, 
^^  Sanctu8^\  the  term  used  by  Latin  ecclesiastics  for  a  person 
regularly  canonized,  but  always  "  Beatus\  Blessed,  the  term 
used  for  a  reputed,  not  a  canonized.  Saint. 

The  Shrine  and  Relics  arc  constantly  spoken  of,  so  that  the 
usually  received  idea  that  the  Shrine  and  Relics  were  part  of  the 
plunder  of  the  Danes  does  not  seem  to  have  l)een  received  as  a 
fact  in  the  14th  century. 

The  record  shows  that  a  gre;it  deal  of  land  w^as  held  by 
tenants  in  common,  obviously  a  trace  of  the  old  tribal  owner- 
ship. The  entries  that  some  one,  usually  a  Welshman,  with  his 
co-owner  ^^  comjmcionariif"^  holds  certain  land,  are  very  numerous, 
thus  showing  that  the  Normans  treated  the  old  tribal  joint 
ownership  as  what  the  Norman  lawyer  called  a  tenancy  in 
common. 

Food  rents  seem  to  have  i)een  very  common,  another  instance 
of  tribal  survivorship. 

The  record  contains  numerous  points  of  interest,  especially  as 
throwing  light  on  Welsh  customs  and  the  way  the  Norman 
tenures  were  introduced,  not  so  much  by  direct  change,  as  by 
applying  Norman  law  to  the  existing  state  of  things  ;  and  read- 
ing tlie  custi)!ns  in  the  light  of  Norman  iniles  thus,  joint  owners 


would  be  joint  tenants,  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  tribe 
would  be  rents  payable  to  the  Lord. 

It  would  be  occupying  too  much  space  to  quote  other  matters, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  record  will  be  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  Welsh  history,  for  the  reasons  above  stated.  There 
had  just  been  time  enough  for  Edward  the  First's  legislation  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  this  record  shows  the  results  of  such  laws 
as  the  Statute  of  Wales. 

Another  curious  point  is  worth  notice ;  so  far  as  I  have  gone 
there  is  no  mention  of  tithes  as  part  of  the  property  of  the  Bishop ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  right  to  draw  any  inference  until  the  whole 
MS.  is  before  me,  but  so  far  it  forms  a  very  remarkable  feature. 
A  comparison  of  the  MS.  with  the  Valor  of  Pope  Nicholas  also 
brings  out  some  interesting  results  as  to  the  property  of  Welsh 
ecclesiastical  bodies. 

About  a  quarter  of  the  book  is  now  translated,  the  whole  is 
transcribed,  and  I  hope  to  get  it  all  translated  shortly  ;  there 
will  then  be  the  collation  with  the  different  MSS.  and  various 
other  matters  to  be  done.  The  work  is  much  heavier  than  I  was 
led  to  expect  at  the  beginning,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
pity  not  to  have  it  done  as  well  as  possible.  T  do  not,  therefore, 
think  it  will  be  possible,  at  the  earliest,  to  get  it  published 
before  the  end  of  next  year,  if  then.  But  I  am  sure  of  this, 
that  when  it  is  published  the  Society  will  find  it  is  a  most 
important  contribution  to  Welsh  historical  literature. 

December  I3th,  1894. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH   IN   WALESJ 

By  sir  ROLAND  LOMAX  VAUGH  AN- WILLIAMS, 
One  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges. 


The  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to  address  you  this 
evening  is,  "  The  Ancient  Church  in  Wales,'*  It  is  not 
without  some  doubt  and  hesitation  that  I  have  selected 
this  subject.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  felt  that  one 
might  easily  be  tempted  to  give  one's  observations  a  political 
tone,  which  would  not  be  suitable  in  an  address  to  a 
learned  society,  such  as  your  Society.  I  will,  however, 
try  and  avoid  this  danger,  and  take  care  that  my  ob- 
servations exhibit  no  political  bias. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  was,  I  assure  you,  not  easy.  I 
could  not  suppose,  when  you  did  me  the  honour  to  invite 
me  to  address  you,  that  you  expected  me  by  my  address  to 
add  anything  to  the  stores  of  learning  of  this  Society.  I 
am,  I  regret  to  say,  no  antiquary  or  archaeologist.  I  cannot 
offer  to  you  the  fruits  of  years  spent  in  the  study  of  the 
memorials  of  the  past.  I  wish  to  approach  you  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  dedication  by  Mr.  Probert,  of  his 
Translation  of  the  Ancient  Laws  of  Cambria,  is  written.   The 

^  The  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Session,  delivered  lObh  January  1894, 
at  N«\  20,  Hanover  Square.  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Geo. 
Osborne  Morgan,  Bart.,  M.P. 
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the  appellation  of  churches,  the  simple  Ìinmei-»ioii  at  bftptim 
— all  o£  which  seem  to  point  to  an  Oriental  origin  of  the 
British  Chni-ch.  The  facts  as  to  the  date  of  the  introdactìoo 
of  Chri»tianity  into  Britain  are,  as  I  have  said,  singulady 
well  estahlished.  I  ilo  not  propose  to  go  through  them  in 
iletall  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  testimony  of  Ter- 
tullian  and  Origen,  coupled  with  the  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  British  bishops  at  the  councils  of  Aries 
(A.D.  314),  Nice  (A.D.  325),  Sardica  (a.d.  347),  and  Arimi- 
num  (ad.  360),  form  a  strong  chain  of  eWdence.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  point  let  him  reail 
the  OrÌgiiietì  Brittanicm  of  Stillingfleet  and  the  firat  two 
chapters  of  Eighteen  Gentwri.es  of  the  Church  of  Ettgland, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Hore,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  will  have  any  further  doubt  in  the  matter. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  early  Welsh  Church  are  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  regard  to  ancient  history  of  nations  themselves 
possessing  but  little  civilisation,  difficulties  arising  from  a 
want  of  credible  authorities,  writing  about  or  soon  after  the 
event  which  they  narrate,  or  arising  from  the  absence  of 
well-established  historic  facts.  The  difficulties  arise  rather 
from  the  authorities  and  established  facts  being  overlaid 
and  choked  by  a  mass  of  stories  told  by  monkish  his- 
torians, most  of  them  of  later  date.  The  narratives  of 
these  histoinans  consist  largely  of  stories  of  the  Uvea  of 
Saints  and  of  the  miracles  performed  by  them.  They  were 
written,  for  the  most  part,  after  Papal  supremacy  had  been 
claimed  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  with  the  object  of  support- 
ing that  claim;  and  although  archteological  research  may 
tend  to  show  that  local  saints  really  did  exist,  having  the 
names  of  the  aubjects  of  some  of  these  stories,  yet  the  his- 
torical value  of  such  narratives  is  almost  entirely  marred 
by  the  obvious  desire  of  the  writers  to  establish  either, 


Roman  ori^D  of  the  British  Church,  or  the  antiquity  and 
glory  of  the  particular  monastic  foundation  to  which  the 
writer  was  attached.  One  may  take  an  an  example  of  a 
nionltÍRh  story,  told  for  the  purpose  of  ^ving  Rome  the 
credit  of  the  conversion  of  the  Britons,  the  story  told  by 
Bede.  "  that  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aureliua,  ami 
while  Eleutherius  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  i.e.,  between  the 
years  a.d.  177  and  A.n.  181,  a  Bi-itish  king  of  the  name  of 
Lucius  sent  niessengers  to  Rome  with  a  request  that  he 
might  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  Christianity,  and  that 
the  request  was  joyfully  received,  and  missionaries  ordained 
and  seut  to  Britain,  ami  that  Lucius  was  liaptized,  and  that 
the  new  worship  was  pi-opagated  without  impediment 
among  the  natives."  This  is  Bede's  story,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lingard.  The  story  seems  also  to  appear  in  the 
Sook  of  Idavdiif,  m  quoted  by  Stillingfleet,  who,  how- 
ever, gives  no  credence  to  it.  This  stoi-y  seems  now, 
reasons  with  which  I  will  not  trouble  30U,  to  be 
^oroughly  discredited.  For  my  own  part,  I  confess 
lat  I  should  liave  wished  to  disbelieve  such  a  story, 
quite  apart  from  its  inherent  difficulties,  and  the  great 
probability  of  its  being  an  invention  of  those  who  wished 

É  attribute  a  Roman  origin  to  the  British  Chui-eh.  I 
ould  be  unwilling  to  believe  it,  because  I  would  much 
ther  believe  of  our  Welsh  forefathers  that  Christianity 
was  e.stablished  by  missionaries  preaching  to  the  people,  as 
St.  Paul  and  the  Apostles  did,  rather  than  by  the  conver- 
sion of  a  king,  whom  the  people  followed  like  a  Hock  of 
;ep,  l*e  he  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  or 
benry  the  Eighth.  The  story  of  Joseph  of  ArimatliiBa 
pmitig  tu  Britain  and  founding  the  monastery  at  Glaston- 
inry,  is  an  instance,  probably,  of  a  story  being  invented  to 
torify  and  give  antiquity  to  the  monastery. 
'  The   reason    why  I  have  dwelt  on  these   two   points — 


^^ptoro 
Ubiat 
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I  nienn  the  early  Hate  of  the  establisliment  of  Cbristisiulj' 
iu  Wales,  and  the  Eastern  source  of  the  convemon— is 
because  I  wish  to  establish  the  early  indepemlence  of  the 
Welsh  Church,  and  that  it  had  its  own  ecclesiastical  ca«toma 
and  uses.  If  it  is  said,  what  does  it  matter  wlietlier  or  not 
the  church  was  an  independent  church  in  those  early  time», 
I  answer  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  trace  the  early 
sentiments  of  a  nation,  whether  you  are  dealing  with  its 
politieal  or  with  its  ecclesiastical  history.  M'ho  woulH 
say,  in  dealing  with  the  political  history  of  England,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  trace  back  the  English 
love  of  independence  and  representative  ffovemment  to 
those  early  Anglo-Saxon  institutions  which  survived  and 
have  ultimately  superseded  the  feudal  institutions  of  their 
Norman  contjuerors.  Just  so  I  think  it  important  to 
trace  back  to  the  very  foundation  of  the  Welsh  Church 
its  independence,  and  iti  donlestic  local  character. 

The  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  always  been 
to  establish  unity  at  the  expense  of  Nationality,  and  to  efface 
local  customs  and  uses  as  far  as  possible ;  whereas  the  genius 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  from  which  I  claim  that  the  Welsh 
Chui-ch  derives  its  origin,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say  the  genius 
of  St.  Paul,  seems  to  have  been  to  recognise  local  Christian 
churches,  and  favour  their  peculiar  customs  and  uses. 

In  these  matters  of  national  sentiment,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  above  all,  in  matters  of  national  religious  sentiment, 
we  should  remember  that  the  direction  given  to  the  tree  in 
its  early  growth  is  a  hard  matter  to  alter. 

The  next  point  I  would  make  is,  that  whatever  was  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Britain,  the  whole  history 
of -the  British  Church,  from  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  in 
Kent  in  AD.  597,  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  was  one 
continued  struggle  of  the  local  church,  first,  against  the 
supremacy  uf  Rome,  and  later  on  against  the  jurixdictioii 
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mat  Canterbury.     The  strufigle   agaitii^t   the   suprcniaey  of 

Romp   was   not  confinpci  to  Wales,   nor  even   to   Britain. 

It  was  cofninon  to  all  the  Celtic  Churches,  which  all  «prting 

from  an  Eastern  source.   You  find  it  in  the  Gallican  Church, 

Bail!  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  coiiversion  of  the  Ct;lts  of 

Gaul  by  St.  John.     You  find  it  in  Ireland,  which  owed  its 

Christian  Church  to  missionaries  from  the  Celtic  Church 

in    Britain.      This   struggle   for   independence  must  have 

^niade  a  lasting  Impression  on  the  Celtic  race ;  and  if  you 

^Birould  fathom  religious   sentiment  in  Wales  in  the  nine- 

^PBBcnth  century,  you  must  not  forget  this  struggle  for  Ìnde- 

pí-ndence,  this  struggle  to  maintain  the  local  character  of 

the  Welsh  Church  against  the  universality  set  up  hy  Rome 

a.s  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

But  to  return  to  the  storj-  of  the  Welsh  Church.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  from  its  origin  down  to  the  arrival  of 
Augustine,  Christianity  in  Britain  was  exclusively  Celtic. 
,  I  believe,  no  historic  evidence  whatever  of  any 
risdiction  lieing  exercised  or  even  claimed  during  that 
period  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  The  BritÌ.sh  Church  was 
I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  the  British  Church 
1  not  lix-ing  in  communion  with  the  other  CliristÌan 
Churches,  or  that  the  British  Church  held  itself  aloof  from 
the  councils  of  the  Eai'ly  Church.  On  the  contrary,  as  we 
have  seen,  British  bishops  attended  the  councils  of  Aries, 
Nice,  Sardica,  and  Ariminum.  Nay,  more,  the  British 
Church,  along  with  other  Christian  Churches,  was  affected 
by  the  great  heresies  which  arose  from  time  to  time.  The 
Arian  heresy  and  the  Pelagian  heresy,  each  for  a  time,  took 
deep  root  in  the  British  Church,  the  latter  heresy  being  in 
its  origin  a  Welsh  heresy,  originated  by  Morgan,  a  Welsh- 
man, whose  name  in  its  Greek  form  was  Pelagius.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  heresy  of  PelagÌus  in  Britain  was 
mccessfully  counteracted  from  within  the  Celtic  Churches 
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by  the  mission  to  Britain  of  St.  Germanus,  himself  a  Celt 
and  a  Callican  Bishop.  The  date  of  the  rise  ot  the 
Pelagian  heresy  is  usually  given  as  a.d.  420,  and  tliat  of 
St.  Germanus'  miaaion  as  a.d.  430. 

The  period  of  the  Christian  Cliurch  in  Britain  being 
exclusively  Celtic  having  come  to  an  end  with  the  arrival 
of  St.  Augustine  and  the  convei-sion  of  Ethelliert,  the 
Saxon  king  of  Kent,  there  followed  immediately  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Rome  to  merge  the  local  church  in  the 
Roman  church.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  atorj-  of  the 
meeting,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Severn,  of  Augustine  and  the 
Welsh  bishops  and  the  learned  men  of  the  Kymry,  under 
the  lead  of  Dunawd,  the  Abbot  of  Bangor,  and  the  failure 
of  Augustine  to  win  over  the  Welsh  biahopa,  c.Uited,  it  is 
said,  by  his  want  of  courtesy  in  neglecting  to  rise  to  receive 
them,  which  I  suppose  is  a  picturesque  realistic  way  of 
saying  that  Augustine  failed  by  his  arrogance  and  want  of 
tact.  The  story,  too,  is  familiar  of  the  second  interview, 
aud  the  failure  of  tliat  also, and  the  praphecy  by  Augustine 
that  God's  judgment  would  come  on  the  Welsh  for  their 
contumacy,  followed  by  the  massacre  of  1200  monks  of  the 
monastery  of  Bangor- Is- Coed  by  Ethelfrith,  the  pagan 
king  of  Mercia,  The  monkish  historian,  although  he  was 
no  less  a  man  than  Bede  himself,  could  not  forbear  to  con- 
nect the  massacre  and  the  prophecy. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  struggle  it  seemed  as  if  ii 
would  go  in  favour  of  the  Celtic  Churches.  The  Northum- 
brian Saxons  were  Celtic  converts ;  the  Celtic  Church  was 
self-contained,  consecrated  its  own  bishops  elected  by  the 
clergy  of  each  <liocese,  and  ordained  its  own  priests;  had 
its  own  rites,  liturgies,  and  customs,  and  computed  Elaster 
accoi-diug  to  the  old  cycle  in  force  amongst  the  Jews.  It 
was  so  with  all  the  Celtic  Chui-ches.  They  all  resisted 
Rome.     The  missionary  Celtic  Church  fi-om  lona,  led  by  St 
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Coluiiiba,  was  the  Christian  Church,  first  of  Northumbria, 
later  on  of  Mercia.  The  success  of  Au^stine  in  Kent  did 
little  to  forward  the  cause  of  Rome  in  the  Britisli  Tales, 
but  Augustine  was  succeeded  by  abler  men.  Theodore,  of 
Tarnus,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterliury,  and  organized 
the  Roman  Church  in  Britain  with  wonderful  success  ;  and 
Wilfrid,  of  York,  the  Roman  bishop,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Colman,  the  Britiwh  bishop,  at  the  conference 
of  Whitby.  The  three  points  discussed  at  the  conference 
were,  the  computation  of  the  date  uf  Easter,  the  rites  of 
baptism  (whether  there  should  be  three  immersions  or  one 
only),  and  the  form  of  tonsure.  The  decision  of  the 
Northumbrian  king  waa  wholly  in  favour  of  Wilfrid's 
contention. 

At  first  this  decision  only  affected  the  Celtic  Church  in 
t  part  of  England  ruled  by  Saxon  kings  :  but  in  A.D.  755 

'ortli  Wales  accepted  the  Roman  computation  of  Easter, 

id  in  A.D,  777  South  Wales  also  confoi-med.  Thus  by  the 
of  the  eighth  century  Roman  supremacy,  which  had 
some  time   been   acknowledged  throughout   England, 

;cept,  perhaps,  in  Cornwall  and  the  Strathclyde  country, 

!gan  to  be  virtually  admitted  in  Wales. 

The  struggle  against  the  supremacy  of  Rome  being  thus 

ided    in  favour  of  Rome,  we  now  come  to  the  struggle 

inst  the  jurisdiction  of  Canterbury.     The  Welsh  Church 

after,  and  notwithstanding  the  succeas  of  Rome,  continued 

to  appoint  and  consecrate  her  own  bishops  down  to  the 

ninth  century,  when  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  first  con- 

;rated  a  Welsh  bishop  ;  the  first  instance  being  the  con- 
iration  of  Hubert  the  Saxon,  as  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  by 

Ithelreil,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  about  the  year  A.D.  874. 
The  successful  invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans  had  a 
most  prejnilicial  ett'ect  upon  the  independence  of  the  Celtic 
Chui-ch  in  Wales;  the  policy  alike  of  Rome  and  of  the  Nor- 
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man  kings,  required  the  stihjection  oF  the  Wùlsh  Chnrch. 
This  the  iinitctl  efforts  of  an  alien  church  and  an  alien 
CTOwn,  soon  aecomplished ;  and,  in  1115.  Henry  the  First  of 
England  appointed  Bishop  Bernard,  a  Norman,  to  the  See 
of  St.  David.  Bernard,  who,  at  his  consecration,  professed 
subjection  to  the  See  of  Canterhurj%  afterwards  repudiat«d 
this  sulimission,  and  appealed  to  Rome  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  "Welsh  See  against  the  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  Canterbury,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  The  Papal  Court 
decided  against  Bishop  Bernard,  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  Welsh  Sees  have  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  immediately 
began  to  exercise  Metropolitan  jurisdiction  in  the  Welsh 
dioceses.  In  the  year  1188  Archbishop  Baldwin  made  an 
archiepiacopal  visitation  of  Wales,  which  is  the  subject  of 
î7/«  Itinerary  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis;  and  during  this 
visitation  celebrated  Holy  Communion  at  the  high  altar  of 
each  of  the  four  Welsh  cathedrals.  The  Archbishop  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  felt  very  secure  as  to  his 
jurisdiction,  for  he  justified  his  presence  in  Wales  portly  on 
the  ground  of  preaching  a  crusade.  Rome,  however,  was  in 
favour  of  the  juri.'îdiction  of  Canterbury,  and  the  complete 
subjection  of  Wales  was  therefore  a  mere  question  of  time; 
for  the  very  fact  of  the  appeal  of  Baldwin,  the  Bishop  of  a 
Welsh  See,  to  Rome,  shows  that  olthough  the  local  indepen- 
dence of  the  Welsh  Church  might  not,  by  that  time,  have 
been  completely  destroyed,  yet  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was 
completely  established. 

A  few  years  later  Peckham,  Archbi.shop  of  Canterbuiy. 
made  another  archfepiscopal  \'ifiitation  iu  Wales. 

The  appointment  of  Bishops  to  the  Welsh  Sees  by  the 
Plantagenet  kings  was  the  necessary  complement  of  the 
jurisdiction  in  Wales  successfully  asserted  by  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury ;   but  the  Welsh  Cathedral  clergy 
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were  veiy  unwilling  to  give  up  the  right  of  themselves 
electing  their  bishop»  when  vacancies  occurred,  and 
Oiralilus.  the  author  of  The  It'ineriiry,  who  was  a  Welsh- 
man of  noble  birth,  was  twice  uk'cted  Bishop  by  tlie 
Chapter  of  St.  Darid's,  hia  name  appearing  each  time  a<t 
dignt«itimus  in  the  list  of  three  names  presented  to  the  Pope 
for  selection  and  confirmation.  The  Pope,  however,  refused 
to  confirm  his  election,  although  he  personally  made  a 
Journey  to  Rome  to  enforce  his  claim.  It  has  been  said 
that  this  failure  may  be  attributed  to  the  wealth  of  hia 
opponents:  "  Erant  tum  enira  omnia  venalia  Roniie." 
But  the  true  reason  of  hia  failure,  more  probably,  was  a 
me-ssac^e  sent  to  the  Pope  by  the  Archliishop  of  Canterbury, 
that  the  nomination  of  Giraldus,  &  Welshman,  to  the 
Bishopric  of  St.  David's,  would  not  be  acceptable  to  King 
BJohn,  who  was  the  Kin^  of  England. 

^P  I  have  said  that  the  right  of  appointment  by  the  Crown 
*io  the  Welsh  bishoprics  seemed  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  Welsh  Sees  becoming  part  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury. Tliis  is  the  way  the  matter  is  stated  in  Bums' 
Eceìtsrìaetical  Law.  Lord  Coke  established  the  right  of 
donation  in  the  kings  of  this  realm  upon  the  principle  of 
foundation  and  property,  for  that  all  the  bishoprics  in 
Rngland  were  of  the  king's  foundation,  and  thereupon 
accrued  to  him  the  right  of  patronage.  So  also  the  bishop- 
rics in  Wales  were  founded  by  the  Prince  of  W'ales,  and  the 
Principality  of  W^ales  wa-s  holden  of  the  King  of  England, 
as  of  his  Crown,  and  when  the  Principality  of  Wales  for 
treason  and  rebellion  was  forfeited,  the  patronage  of  the 
bishopries  there  V-eeame  annexed  to  the  Ci"own  of  Eoglantl. 
I  do  not  .suppose  that  Lord  Coke's  statement  of  the  law 
will  be  any  more  acceptable  to  Welshmen  because  of  his 
untrue  statement  about  Welsh  bishoprics  having  been 
founded  by   the  Prince  of  Wales.      The  fact  seenia  clear 
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that,  SO  far  tus  the  local  Celtic  Church  is  eoncemeil,  the 
Domination  of  bishops  was  always  vested,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  theory,  in  tlie  Cathedral  clei'gy. 

Tlie  annexation  of  Wales  by  Edward  I  in  128*.  completed 
the  destruction  of  the  independence  of  the  Celtic  Clintdi 
in  Wales. 

In  Ireland  also  the  Celtic  Church  was  reduced  to  o 
plete  submission  to  Rome  by  the  invasion  of  that  countiy 
by  Henry  I,  in  pursuance  of  a  Bull  in  favour  of  Henry 
issued  by  Pope  Adrian  III,  an  Englishman,  in  the  year 
1156,  By  this  Bull,  Adrian,  after  premising  that  Heniy 
had  ever  shown  an  anxious  care  to  enlarge  the  church  of 
God  on  earth,  and  increase  the  number  of  his  saints  and. 
elect  in  heaven,  represented  the  design  of  subduing  Ireland 
as  derived  fi-oni  the  same  pious  motives.  The  Bull  then 
declared  that  all  Christian  kingdoms  belong  to  the  patri 
mony  of  St.  Peter,  and  asserted  that  the  Papal  duty  ti 
to  sow  among  the  Irish  the  .seeds  of  the  gospel  which  mighl 
in  the  Isnst  day  fructify  to  their  salvation.  The  Bull 
proceeded  then  to  authorise  and  exhort  the  king  to  invada 
Ireland,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickedness  at, 
the  natives,  and  oblige  them  to  paj'  yeaily  from  every 
house  a  penny  to  the  See  of  Rome.  The  Bull  further  gaw 
the  king  entire  right  and  authority  over  the  i.sland,  i 
commanded  all  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  as  thd: 
sovereign  ;  investing  with  full  power  all  such  godly  instmi 
ments  as  he  shouM  think  proper  to  employ  in  an  enterpriai 
thus  calculated  for  the  glory  of  God  Eind  tlie  salvation  o 
the  souls  of  men. 

The  operations  of  Henry,  armed  with  this  authority 
were  completely  successful,  and  thenceforward  the  Celtii 
Church  has  cea.sed  to  have  any  independent  existence  Î1 
Ireland  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Celtic  love  t 
local  institutions  has  been  entirely  stamped  out  there,  as 
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the  gathering  strength  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian 
Church  in  Ireland  since  the  rfisestablishnient  of  the  State 
Church  seems  to  show  that  this  is  true,  not  only  in  matters 
political,  but  also  in  things  ecclesiastical. 

The  Church  of  Home  itself,  which  knows  how  to  make 
concessions,  when  policy  rerniires  it,  to  local  churches,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  concessions  in  favour  of  local  customs 
which  it  has  made  in  Poland,  üallicia,  and  Hungary,  and 
by  the  concession  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  in  Milan,  seems  to 
r^cogni.se  the  necessity  of  making  concessions,  at  all  events 
in  matters  of  discipline,  to  local  feeling  in  Ireland  even  in 
this  nineteenth  century, 

I  have  finished  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history 
of  the  Ancient  Chui-ch  of  Wales  now  that  I  have 
sketched  the  history  of  its  origin,  of  its  great  sti'uggle  tor 
local  inrlependence,  and  the  final  triumph  of  Rome.  It  is 
iuipoHsible  to  contemplate  this  triumph  without  some 
fetling  of  regret.  The  Celtic  Church  was,  it  is  true,  far 
from  perfect.  The  clergy  individually,  both  secular  and 
monastic,  indulged,  many  of  them,  if  we  believe  the  suc- 
cessive teKtimonies  of  Oildas,  Bede,  and  Giraldus.  in  the 
»»r»eBt  vices  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Celtic  Churches, 
11»  cor|K>rate  bodies,  escaped  much  which  by  this  time  had 
mwle  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  so  unlike  the  Primitive 
^^postolic  Church. 

^^^Tlie  insular  position  of  the  Celtic   Churches  preserved 

^^pui>  to  a  large  extent,  from  political  inflnences,  and  gave 

^^"n    in  this   respect   an   enonnous   advantage   over   the 

(-hurch  of  Rome,  which   was   the   centre  of  the   impure 

political  atiuosphere  which  surrounded  the  decline  of  ths 

^"»^0    Empire. 

's  interesting  to  speculate,  for  a  moment,  what  might 
Jmv^  heen  the  future  of  Christianity  if  the  Celtic  Churches 
'  "^ìú  their  own.     It  may  be  that  some  such  effect  would 
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have  beeo  wrought  upun  the  tone  of  religìoiu  ìnätitutiuiif 
within  the  sphera  o£  its  influence  as  has  been  wrought  upoo 
the  political  institutions  of  Great  Britain  by  her  geographic»! 
position.  It  may  be  that  the  types  of  the  Christian  Chuiches 
in  Great  Britain  would  have  been  simpler,  that  our  chunk 
hierarchy  would  have  had  more  of  a  domestic,  and  lea 
of  a  political,  character.  It  may  be  that  we  sliould  havt 
had  more  religious  unity. 

Possibly,  however,  it  is  better  for  the  cause  of  religion' 
that  wc  should  not  have  attained  unity.  Competition  and 
criticism,  and  even  party  strife,  may  improve  the  tone  cf 
churches  as  well  as  of  other  bodies. 

This,  however,  is  mere  speculation.  It  is  more  nseful 
than  thus  to  speculate  what  might  have  been,  to  recognise 
that  it  is  impossible  that  a  Church  should  have  existed  aa 
the  Church  of  a  nation  for  ten  centuries  and  moi-e,  without 
leaving  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  religious  character  of 
the  people.  Remember  that  the  Celtic  Church,  unadulterated 
by  foreign  influences,  was,  for  nearly  half  the  whole  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  dominant 
Chui-ch  in  Wales. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  Wales  since  Welsh  dioceses  have  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  province  of  Canterbury. 

The  influence  of  Rome  soon  led  to  a  great  change  in  the  ■ 
character  of  the  monastic  houses  in  Wales.  There  sprang 
up  a  large  number  of  Cistercian  monasteries,  filled,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  monks  of  foreign  extraction.  These  monasteries 
absorbed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  tilhes  and  emoluments  of 
the  secular  clergy.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  parochial 
poverty  of  the  Church. 

Things  remained  much  in  the  same  condition  down  to 
the  Rcfonnation.  The  confiscation  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
of    the    property  of  the   monastic    houses    led    to    lil 
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or  no  improve luent.  The  confiscated  Church  property 
»Ud  not  come  to  the  piii-ochial  churches.  It  was  for 
t!ie  most  part  retaiaeJ  by  the  king,  or  assigned  to  his 
zealous  acrvanlfi  among  the  laity.  It  may  well  be  thought 
that  one  result  of  the  Reformation  ought  to  have  been  the 
restoratiou  of  tht;  local  character  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
This  local  chariLCter  had  been  deatroyeJ,  as  a  matter  of 
Roman  Catholic  policy,  as  Ijeiug  inconsistent  with  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Pupal  supremacy.  The 
«Sect  of  repudiation  by  the  Crown  of  Papal  supremacy 
nucessariJy  was  that  Papal  supremacy  ceased  to  be  a  reason 
for  the  fusion  of  the  Church  in  Wales  with  the  Church  in 
Eiiijiand.  Wales  had  become  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Canterbury  us  a  matter  of  Roman  Catholic  policy.  Tiiis 
policy  had  been  repudiated,  and  no  loiigLT  stood,  therefore, 
in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  the  local  Church, 

Ho  doubt  the  unity  of  the  Chuich  in  England  and  Wales 
for  nearly  three  centuHes,  naturally  led  to  any  change  that 
tliere  was  by  reason  of  the  Reformation,  applying  to  the 
whole  kingdom,  but  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  at  tliis 
time  Henry  the  Eighth  had  constituted  Wales  a  separate 
province,  independent  of  Canterbury,  even  though  the 
political  relation  of  England  and  Wales  may  have  made  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  do  in  Wales  aa  was  done  in 
Ireland — that  is.  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
the  Church  in  Wales  by  statutes  independent  of  those 
which  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  the 
Chm-ch  of  England.  But  the  policy  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  to  complete  the  union  of  England  and  Wales,  both 
political  and  ecclesiastical.  To  caiTy  out  this  policy  there 
was  passed  in  1535  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII,  c.  26, 
intituled  an  "  Acte  for  Lawes  and  Justice  to  be  Ministered 
in  Wales  in  like  forme  as  it  is  in  this  Realme." 

;eforward,  Wales  ceased  to  be  a  political  imit.    This 
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was  followeil  in  1542  by  tlie  Statute  3+  and  35  Henry  VIII, 
e.  26,  ÌDtituled  "  An  Acte  for  certaine  Ordioaticies  in  the 
Kioge  Majesties  Dornynion  anJ  PrincijMility  of  Wales." 

This  Statute  finally  alioltahed  the  local  arlministratioiu 
in  Wale.s,  which  were  all  of  them  more  or  lesa  iudepeudent 
of  the  Crown,  and  substituted  the  Court*  of  Great  Sessions, 
which  Courts  continued  the  meaus  of  administration  of 
justice  in  Wales  down  to  the  reign  of  William  IV,  when  by 
the  Statute  11  Geo.  IV,  1  William  IV,  e.  70,  English 
writs  and  the  En(;lish  circuit  system  were  extended  to 
Wales, 

The  Church  in  Wales  sliared  in  the  bcnetits  of  the  Refor- 
mation even  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  14  Car.  XL  It 
was  ordered  by  Queen  Eli/ŵbeth  that  the  Bible  and  the 
reformed  liturgy  should  be  translated  into  the  Welsh 
tongue,  With  regard  to  this  translation,  I  wish  to  mention 
a  fact  which  gives  me  a  better  title  to  be  addressing  you 
here  to-day  than  I  should  otherwise  have,  that  is,  that 
thraugh  my  mother,  Jane  Bagot,  I  am  the  lineal  descendant 
of  William  Sale.sbury,  who  was  chiefly  concerned  in  making 
the  first  translation  into  Welsh  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  The  Preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  contains  one  interesting  piece  of  evidence 
that  some  local  colour  remained  even  at  this  time  to  the 
Church  in  Wales.  You  rememljer  the  passage  in  the  Preface 
which  says :  "  and  whereas  heretofore  there  hath  been 
groat  di\ersity  in  saying  and  singing  in  churches  withia 
this  Realm,  some  following  Salisbury  use,  some  Hereford 
use,  and  some  the  use  of  Bangor,  some  of  York  and  some  of 
Lincoln ;  now  from  henceforth  all  the  whole  Realm  uh&ll 
have  but  one  use."  The  Act  of  Uniformity  reijuired  that 
each  chui-ch  in  Wales  should  have  two  copies  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  one  in  Welsh  and  one  in  English,  and 
one  object  of  the  framera  of  the  Act  seem.s,  from  the  terms 
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f  it,  to  have  been  that  Welsh -speaking  natives  should  learn 
ne  English  tongue. 

\  The  Church  in  Wales,  from  the  Reformation  down  to 
s  eighteenth  century,  does  not  call  for  much  ohservatioa. 
|t  suHereJ,  as  all  Churches  did,  during  the  Civil  War ;  in 
t  it  suffei'od  more  than  any  part  o£  the  countr-y  from  the 
u-ies  of  the  itinerant  Independents,  under  the  Parlia- 
uicntary  Couimi.ssion,  opened  under  the  auspices  of  Crom- 
well. 

The  Church  in  Wales,  between  the  lleformation  and  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  does  not  wceiu  tu  have 
heeu  a  very  living  power  in  religion.  The  work  of  the 
Cliurch  was  undoubtedly  much  hampered  during  these 
times,  both  by  its  poverty  and  by  the  bi-lingual  difficulty. 
The  best  preferment  in  the  Church  seems  frequently  to 
have  been  bestowed  on  Englishmen  as  a  reward  for  political 
services ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  bishoprics  were  bestowed  on  Welshmen. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  there  next  came 
the  great  religious  revival  in  Wales.  It  was  purely  local. 
The  revival  seems  to  have  commenced  in  1730.  The  leader 
of  it  was  Howell  Harries.  The  revival  was  chiefly  the  work 
of  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  had  not,  in  the  Hrst  instance, 
the  marked  characteristics  of  dissent  which  have  since 
characterised  the  Calviuistic  Methodists,  and  the  other 
Nonconformist  Churches  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  revival  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  limited  in  its  etiect  to  the  Noncon- 
formist Churches.  I  think  that  any  impartial  historian 
would  recognise  the  renewed  strength  of  religious  feeling 
in  everj'  corner  in  Wales,  as  well,  if  not  more,  in  the  Church 
of  England  as  in  the  Nonconformist  Churches. 
i  Enthusiasm  in  religion  is,  I  think  you  will  agiee  with 
),  characteristic  of  the  Welsh,  nay  more,  characteristic  of 
a  Celtic  race ;  and  I  trust  you  will  further  agree  with  me, 
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that  another  characteristic  of  the  Celts  is  the  ardent  desi^ 
amounting  almost  to  a  passion, that  their  institutions,  whetlK^ 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  shall  have  a  local  character. 

The  inference  which  I  would  have  you  draw  from  tin' 
foregoing  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  Church  iu 
Wales  ia,  that  no  church  is  likely  to  thrive  in  Wales  uoiii* 
it  is  local  in  its  character  and  associations.  This  applie»,  it 
seems  to  me,  equally  to  the  Episcopalian  and  the  Nontun- 
formist  Churches,  At  the  present  moment  the  Episcopalian 
Church  has  a  great  ad\'antage  in  the  continuity  of  it* 
traditions.  This,  with  a  Celtic  nature,  I  believe  to  1« 
a  great  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Nonconfonaist 
Churches  have  what  is  also  a  great  advantage  in  Wales; 
they  are  more  democratic,  more  local,  more  in  touch  with 
the  people  than  the  Church  of  England  in  Wales  cm 
claim  to  be. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  at  all  likely  that  any  steps  will  Iw 
taken  for  giving  the  State  Church  in  Wales  a  more  local 
chai-acter.      The   time   seems   favourable   for  localisation. 
The    spirit   of    decentralisation   has,   at   the   end  of   the 
nineteenth   century,  sprung   up   throughout  the   civilisei  ■ 
world.     It  is  a  factor  which  ctui  no  more  be  disregarded 
in  matters  ecclesiastical  than  it  can  in  matters  political 
The  national  movement  is  not  conrined  to  Wales.     It  is  to 
be  seen  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe.     Everywhere 
submerged  and  conquered   nationalities  are  beginning  t*' 
manifest    increased    national    unity.      Bohemia,    Croati*^ 
Flanders,  Norway,  all  illustrate  the  spread  of  this  feeling. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  heictofore  the  concrete  shap^ 
which  the  manifestation  of  this  feeling  of  nationality  toolí 
was  generally  a  war  of  independence,  ha\ing  for  its  purpos  * 
the  sepai'ation  of  the  nation  as  a  political  unit  amongst 
nations.  National  feeling  in  the  nineteenth  century  seemë 
to  manifest  itself  in  another  form.    It  is  now-a-days  merelv 
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an  assertion  of  local  patriotism,  a  claim  by  a  province  to  a 
local  right  to  administer  its  own  local  affairs.  This  claim, 
although  it  may  be  a  convenient  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  national  feeling,  is  not  different  in  kind,  though  it  may 
be  in  the  wider  definition  of  the  local  subjects,  from  the 
claim  that  is  successfully  insisted  on  by  all  our  great 
provincial  corporations. 

It  is  in  response  to  this  feeling  of  local  patriotism  that 
County  Councils  have  been  created  with  the  approval  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  that  Village  Councils  seem  at  the 
point  of  being  established. 

The  tendency  to  decentralisation  is  the  almost  necessary 
sequel  of  democratic  government.  A  despot  may  be  in 
touch  with  all  parts  of  his  dominions.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  a  great  central  representative  assembly  should  be  so. 
Such  an  assembly,  as  a  body,  has  little  sympathy  for  local 
wants  and  demands.  It  concerns  itself  rather  with  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  Empire. 

This  local  patriotism  is  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Wales. 
It  has  borne  fruits  already.  We  have  had  a  recognition  of 
the  local  rights  of  Wales  in  Intermediate  Education  and  in 
the  Sunday  Closing  Act.  We  look  for  a  Welsh  National 
University  in  the  immediate  future. 

Can  the  Church  in  Wales  make  no  concession  to  this 
local  feeling  ?  Is  it  impossible  to  fall  in  with  the  spirit  of 
decentralization  by  the  separation  of  the  Welsh  Sees  from 
the  province  of  Canterbury  ?  This  would  not  of  necessity 
involve  the  creation  of  a  new  Archbishopric.  Notwith- 
standing what  is  said  of  the  bishopric  of  Caerleon  having 
been  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Roman  Welsh  province.,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  better  opinion  is,  that  there  was  no 
primacy  amongst  the  old  Welsh  Sees.  Is  it  impossible  to 
concede  to  the  Welsh  local  and  national  feeling  that  the 
election  of  the  bishop  on  a  vacancy  shall  be  vested  in  the 

c2 
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members  of  the  Church  ?  The  Church  of  Ireland  affords  a 
practical  example  of  how  these  things  may  be  settled.  The 
choice  of  bishops,  church  government,  church  ritual  and 
liturgy,  are  all  determined  by  dioceses  and  general  synods 
at  which  clergy  and  laity  are  represented.  There  seems 
nothing  in  this  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  a  mere  delegation  of  its  power.  In  theory, 
a  conge  d'  elire  left  the  election  of  a  bishop  to  fill  a  vacant 
See  to  the  Chapter.  There  is  nothing  in  this  inconsistent 
with  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  if  the  confirmation  of 
the  election  is  really  left  with  the  Crown. 

It  may  be  a  mere  dream,  but  I  cannot  but  think  that  a 
Church  thus  in  touch  with  the  Welsh  people,  with  a  Welsh 
liturgy,  a  Welsh  ritual,  and  a  Welsh  Episcopate,  would 
revive  and  appeal  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  Celtic  Church 
in  Wales,  and  would  not  find  the  gulf  between  itself  and 
Nonconformity  impassable,  and  would  soon  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  National  Church  including  within  its  fold  all  Welsh 
Christianity. 
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By   J.    W.    WILLIS-BUND,    F.8.A.» 


A  MODERN  French  writer  in  his  lectures  on  "  The  History  of 
Civilisation  in  France"  points  out  the  danger  to  historical 
accuracy  from  using  words  which  for  centuries  remain 
unchanged  in  connection  with  facts  that  are  constantly 
changing.  "  Nothing",  says  M.  Guizot* — "  nothing  perhaps 
has  caused  more  confusion,  more  fallacy,  in  history,  than 
the  immobility  of  names  amidst  variety  of  facts.  It  is 
impossible  to  utter  too  strong  a  warning  never  to  lose 
sight  of  this  quicksand."  As  an  instance  he  cites  the  use 
of  the  term  "Republic"  as  describing  the  governments  of 
Rome  and  the  United  States — the  same  name  being  applied 
to  describe  systems  which  in  everything  but  name  differ  so 
completely — so  entirely — so  utterly. 

Had  M.  Guizot  desired  to  draw  an  example  from  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  from  civil  history,  nothing  better  could  have 
been  found  than  the  past  and  present  use  of  the  word 
"  Saint"  in  the  Latin  and  Celtic  Churches ;  here  the  differ- 
ence is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  the  use  of  the  term 
"  Republic"  in  describing  the  governments  of  Rome  and  the 
United  States.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  meaning  the 
Latin  Church  ascribes  to  certain  teniis,  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  us  to  regard  them  as  capable  of  being 
used  with  any  other  signification.  With  us  the  term  "Saint" 
has  become  so  connected  with  personal  holiness  that  we 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Cyramrodorion  Society  at  No.  20,  Hanover 
Square,  on  May  2,  1894.     Chairman,  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  J. P. 
s  Bohn's  edition,  iii,  326. 
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to  the  third — a  priest.  'And  the  fourth',  said  the  President, 
'  what  do  you  want  for  him  X  'Ah  !  sir/  replied  the  minister, 
'  he  died  in  Tonquin,  sacrificing  his  life  in  preaching  the 
faith ;  he  was  a  real  saint ;  you  must  write  to  the  Pope  and 
get  him  canonised.'  M.  Grevy  is  said  not  to  have  used  the 
ideal  language  of  a  saint,  and  flatly  refused  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  a  dead  man 
had  no  political  influence." 

Whether  the  story  is  or  is  not  founded  on  fact,  whether 
it  is  verOy  or  only  6en  trovato,  it  brings  out  very  clearly 
the  light  in  which  members  of  the  Latin  Church  regard  a 
Saint.  It  is  a  mere  title  of  honour,  to  be  schemed  for  and 
obtained  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  any  other  tiÜe  or 
honour.  The  broad  diflFerence  therefore  between  the  Latin 
and  Celtic  ideas  of  Saints  is  that  the  Celts  are  so  called 
because  they  are  members  of  a  class — the  Latins  because 
they  are  presumed  to  possess  some  claim  to  personal  merit 
or  distinction. 

This  difference  is  further  illustrated  by  the  way  the  term 
Saint  is  use<l  by  writers  belonging  to  the  two  Churches. 
A  Latin  writer  invariably  uses  the  prefix  Saint  when 
speaking  of  a  person  who  has,  or  is  supposed  to  possess, 
that  title — a  Celtic  writer  never  does  so.  He  speaks  of 
Patrick  or  David — never  of  St.  Patrick  or  St.  David.  If 
the  genuineness  or  date  of  any  Celtic  MS.  is  in  question, 
one  of  the  tests  is  to  note  if  to  the  names  of  Patrick  or  David 
the  term  Saint  is  prefixed.  If  it  is,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  document,  if  not  a  forgery,  is  either  of  a  date  posterior 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  Celtic  by  the  Latin  Church,  or  of 
a  date  during  the  time  that  subjugation  was  taking  place. 
The  result  of  the  distinction  already  stated  between  members 
of  a  family  and  ownership  of  a  title  will  account  for  this. 
The  Celt  had  no  title  to  use,  so  that  his  admirers  could  not 
possibly  use  it ;  the  Latin  had  a  title  and  when  speaking  of 
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him  his  admirers  invariably  used  it.  This  Latin  habit  led 
to  the  term  "Saint"  being  used  when  speaking  of  persons 
who  were  or  who  clwmed  to  be  Saints,  although  for  reasons 
entirely  difl'ereut. 

In  dealing  with  Celtic  Saints  the  first  thing  that  is 
noticeable  is  their  enormous  numlfcm.  When  tlie  editors 
of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  cauie  to  consider  the  Celtic  Saints 
they  at  once  felt  this  difficulty.  If  they  admitted  all  into 
their  list  their  labours  would  have  been  worse  than  the 
labours  of  Sisyphiia,  For  instiiiice — in  that  remarkable 
document,  the  Litany  of  (Engus  the  Culdee,  in  speaking  of 
St.  Finn  Barr,  in  his  monastery  of  Loch  Irchì,'  it  saya : — 


The  Bollandifits  slu-ank  from  such  wholesale  biograpliy. 
So  to  avoid  it  they  hit  on  the  very  ingenious  expedient  of 
not  admitting  the  Celtic  Saints  into  their  list,  as  tliey  did 
not  come  within  the  delinition  they  laid  down  of  a  Saint. 
"  Those  are",  they  say, "  those  are  to  be  separately  enrolletl 
in  the  nnmber  of  Saints  who  are  entitled  to  be  invoked, 
either  in  obedience  to  a  Pontifical  decree  or  by  the  public 
consent  of  a  Christian  people  convinced  of  the  sanctity 
cif  anyone  by  open  and  repeateil  miracles."^  It  follows 
that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bollandi.tts  the  title  to  Saintship 
Hpppndn  on  one  of  two  things^canonisation  or  miracles — 

^■pi  the  Welsh  Saints  the  first  of  these  tests  is  inapplicable. 

^p  Wales  had  ceased  to  produce  Saints  an  such  before 
«anontsation,  as  it  is  now  understood,  came  into  use.  One, 
an<l  one  only,  of  the  Welsh  Saints — David — ia  said  to  have 
hiwl  the  benefit  of  this  process.  With  the  exception  of  some 
five  all  the  Welsh  Saints  date  from  before  a.I).  700.  The 
earliest  record  of  canonisation  is  said  to  be  St.  Uiric  of 
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Book ',/ L<in-iU,.  ;t7!W.. 

SS,  (BuUaud.),  March  imh,  vol.  Ìi,  p.  293«. 
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Angaberg,  in  a.d.  993,'  although,  without  citing  any  autho- 
rity for  it,  Mackenzie  Walcott  gave  an  earlier  iimtance — St 
Swihert  of  Verda.  in  a.d.  804. 

The  present  rules  of  the  Latin  Church  a«  to  cnnonisatinn 
date  from  the  pontiticate  of  Benedict  XIV.  Consequently, 
in  so  far  as  the  Latin  Church  was  concerned,  the  right  of 
Welsh  SaintH  to  that  title  depended  on  their  power  to 
work  mirftcles.  So  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century 
writers,  mostly  Latin  monks,  whose  versions  of  the  lives 
of  the  Welsh  Saints  are  our  great  authorities  on  the 
subject,  pile  up  the  uiiracles  that  they  say  the  Welsh  Stunts 
wrought.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  the  Welsh  records  do  not 
appear  to  have  attached  the  same  importance  to  miracles 
the  Latin  writers  did ;  and  it  is  to  the  Latins  that  we  owe 
most  of  the  childish  and  grotesque  stories  we  find  making 
up  the  lives  of  Welsh  Saints.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Welsh  did  not  attach  great  importance  to  the  power 
of  dealing  with  the  supernatural — as  will  be  shown ;  the 
power  to  deal  in  signs  aud  wonders  was  a  necessaiy 
qualification  for  a  Saint  in  the  Celtic  as  well  as  in  the 
Latin  Church. 

The  later  Welsh  position  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  n 
well-known  antiquary  : — "  No  formal  process — certainly  no 
reference  to  Rome — was  required  to  put  a  Departed  Worthy 
on  the  roll  of  the  Saints;  the  proofs  of  holiness,  in  the 
technical  sense,  in  addition  to  piety  and  blamelessness  of  life 
were  raimcha ;  and  these  proofs  were  estimated  apparently 
by  the  voice  of  the  people.  A  good  man  died— signs  were 
believed  to  lie  wrought  at  hia  tomb  or  by  his  intercession — 
the  multitude  flocked  to  the  place  and  the  claim  to  sanctity 
was  carried  by  acclamation."^  The  Celts  were  most  liberal 
in  granting  the  title  of  Saint ;  the  Latins  were  very  chary. 

1  Proc.  SiK.  Ant.,  find  h«.,  xiii,  233. 

•  Ur.  Peftoock,  Proc.  ."nr  Jiit..  2nd  ser.,  xiii,  234. 
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ftn<l  reíinired  something  more  than  reputtii  holiness,  usually 
the  reputation  for  working  miracles,  before  Joint;  so. 

The  Celtic  liberality  arose  mainly  from  an  adherence  to 
the  oiiginal  meaning  of  the  term  Saint  as  denoting  all 
Christians — that  is  all  the  members  of  th«  tribe  of  the  Saint. 
A  missionary  often,  either  in  fact  or  in  name  a  relation 
of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  appeared.  The  chief  desired 
to  secure  the  support  of  so  powerful  an  ally — so  mighty 
a  Druid ;  to  induce  him  to  remain,  he  gave  him  a  grant 
of  land  on  which  a  monasterj'  was  built.  This  monastery 
and  its  possessions  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
mis.sionary  and  his  followers — the  Saint  and  his  tribe.  So 
an  ecclesiastical  tribe  was  formed,  all  the  members  of  which 
were  called  Saints,  From  this  starting-point  the  tribe 
developed  and  the  Saints  increased.  Hard  as  it  is  for  us  to 
reali.se  that  tribes  of  Saints  existed,  it  is  the  fact;  and  this 
trilial  idea  furnishes  the  key  to  the  history  of  tlie  Saints  and 
many  other  matters  connected  with  the  organization  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  Once  the  tribe  was  established  the  rules  as 
to  its  chieftainship  had  to  be  laid  down.  This  was  done  by 
an  adaptation  of  the  rules  in  force  among  the  lay  tribes. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  there  were  modifications  of  those 
rules ;  but,  in  the  main,  the  same  regulations  were  applicable 
to  the  tribe  of  the  land  and  to  the  tribe  of  tlie  Saint.  As 
converts  increased  the  term  Saint  ceased  to  be  applied  to 
all  Christians,  as  nominally  all  the  lay  tribe  were  such,  and 
so  would  be  nominally  Saints. 

The  term  then  became  limitt'd  to  those  belonging  to  the 
monaster}'  or  religious  establishment  of  the  tribe;  it  is 
diflucult  to  say  when  this  limitation  arose.  It  had  not  been 
made  Ìu  the  time  of  Patrick,  as  is  shewn  from  his  letter  to 
Caroticus ;  it  is  traceable  in  the  Senchus  Mor,  and  was  in 
full  force  in  the  tenth  century,  as  appears  from  the  Litany 

Ee  Culdee,  for  in  it  various  eettlemenls  of  Ssinta 



are  spoken  of.     Whenever  it  took  place  it  was  probably  it 
a  mmparatively  early  perioil  in  Celtic  Church  history. 

The  result  of  establishing  a  tribe,  or  a  family  of  Saints 
in  connection  with  the  different  tribes,  had  a  most  impor- 
tant inrioence  on  suKse^ioent  Charch  history.  The  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  important  results  was  importing  into 
ecclesiastical  relationships  the  connection  l>etween  the  tribes- 
men and  the  rules  of  legal  relationsldp  in  force  in  the  lay 
tribe.  Tlius.  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  lay  organisations,  the 
family  Ix^came  the  liasis  of  the  whole  system.  The  different 
families  belonging  to  each  tribe  had,  as  a  part  of  Uidr 
hereilitarj*  possessions,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  some 
traile  or  custom.  *'  In  societies  of  an  archaic  type",  sap 
Sir  Henry  Maine,  "  a  particular  craft  or  kind  of  knowledge 
becomes  in  time  im  hereditary  possession  of  families  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course. '"^ 

The  family  attached  to  the  monastery,  the  tribe  or  family 
of  the  Saint,  became  or  professed  to  become  the  exclusive 
hereditiiry  possessors  of  the  religious  knowle<lge  and  customs 
of  the  tribe — that  is,  they  became  poets,  or  Brehons,  or 
Druids,  and  afterwanls  Saints;  the  term  Saint,  as  used 
in  the  Celtic  Chuixih,  merely  designating  the  priestly  family 
attached  to  the  trilie.  From  the  Senchus  Mor,  we  learn 
how  the  conversion  of  Ireland  to  Christianity  was  brought 
about.  Patrick  and  a  Brehon  went  through  the  then 
existing  Irish  Law  and  accepted  all  that  did  not  clash  with 
"the  word  of  God  in  the  written  law  and  in  the  New 
Testament  and  with  the  conscience  of  believers,  was 
confirmed  in  the  laws  of  the  Brehons  by  Patrick  and  by 
the  ecclesiastics  and  chieftains  of  Erin".^ 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  many  of  the  old  Celtic 
Pagan  customs,  pai-t  of  the  hereditary  knowledge  that 
had   been   the   property  of   the   families  of  the  Brehons, 

1  Early  Institutions,  245.     2  Ancient  Lairs  of  Ireland,  RoUaed.,  i,  17. 
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becfiiiie  the  pmperty  of  the  familit^s  of  the  Saints.  This 
niuHt  have  tended  to  modify  and  mould  tlic  Christianity 
of  the  Celts,  and  a  knowledge  of  these  customs  must  give 
us  important  light  on  the  Celtic  Church.  The  solution  of 
nitiny  of  its  peculiarities  is  lumt  likely  to  he  found  in  the 
lives  of  the  Saints — the  history  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
Families.  Viewed  from  this  point,  those  lives  at  once 
become  of  the  highest  importance  as  being,  in  a  sense,  the 
SJicred  hooks  of  Wales.  From  the  life  of  each  individual 
äaîiit  something  may  be  leai-nt  of  the  customs  and  usages 
of  his  time,  which  cu.stoms  and  usages  may  be  either  those 
of  tlio  early  Celtic  Church  or  of  some  Pagan  survival  not 
contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  early  Celtic  Christians,  "  to 
the  word  of  Cod  and  the  conscience  of  believers". 

Unfortunately  for  us  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  as  we 
have  them  are  not  in  the  condition  to  give  us  all  the 
information  they  might.  Tliey  have  been  edited,  if  not 
rewritten,  by  Latin  ecclesiastics,  in  order  to  edify  monks  at 
their  meals  or  the  devout  at  tlieir  devotions.  Those  [wrtiuns 
that  would  have  Ijoen  of  the  greatest  ioterest.and  which  might 
have  given  us  some  light  on  either  early  Celtic  Christianity 
or  on  Celtic  Pagan  superstitions  and  observances,  are  the 
parts  a  Latin  eechwiastic  would  deem  it  his  duty  to  omit  or 
to  modify. 

Tlie  Latin  writers  of  the  L'k'ventii  and  twelfth  centuries 
consideredit  incumbent  on  them  to  keep  two  great  principles 
in  mind  when  engaged  on  the  biographies  of  Saints.  (1)  To 
make  out  a  sufficient  supply  of  miracles  to  entitle  the  subject 
of  their  biography  to  a  place  on  the  Roll  of  Saints ;  (2)  To 
repruseut  all  the  incidents  of  the  life  as  proving  he  was-a 
loyal  and  dutiful  follower  of  the  Latin  Church  and  derived 
III!  his  authority  from  Kome.  In  this  they  were  not  worse 
than  most  modei-n  editors  or  historians  who  write  history 
m]  one  point  of  view.      But  in  some  cases  there  was 


another  ami  a  meaner  motive.  The  shrine  of  its  Saint  « 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  income  of  a  church  or  monaster)'. 
The  greater  the  Saint's  reputation  could  be  made  tht 
greater  the  number  of  pilgrims,  the  greater  the  offering», 
and  8o  the  greater  the  revtmue  of  the  church.  The  writen 
who  recorded  the  virtues  of  David  or  Teilo  would  Iiave 
been  more  than  human  if  they  did  not  represent  their  Saintt 
in  sucli  a  way  aa  to  draw  pilgrims  to  their  churches  aud» 
increase  tlieir  incomes.  Advertising,  as  we  know  it,  had  uot 
yet  come  into  existence,  but  the  medieval  writer's  acconnt 
of  hia  special  Saint  Ìa  drawn  on  the  lines  of  tlie  modem 
hotel  keeper's  account  of  the  charms  of  the  locality. 

So  much  did  this  way  of  writing  up  special  Saints  1«- 
come  the  fashion  that  restraints  had  to  be  placed  upon  tlie 
practice.  Archbishop  Anselm  wrote  two  letters  restraining 
the  cult  of  unauthorised  Saints — that  is,  Saints  who  did  not 
possess  episcopal  sanction.  At  a  Council  in  London,  in 
1102,  a  canon  was  made  expressly  forbidding  the  woishipr 
or  invocation  of  unauthorised  SainUi. 

Viewing  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  from  this  pointr 
uot  as  records  of  personal  holiness,  not  aa  subjects  for 
devotional  study,  not  as  historical  narratives,  but  as  the 
early  records  of  the  sacerdotal  families  of  the  Welsh  tribes^ 
it  is  not  of  so  much  importance  whether  the  inciclentl 
recorded  in  those  lives  ai'e  tnio  or  untrue,  or  if  the  datoj 
are  or  are  not  reliable.  The  statement  of  some  local  inci- 
dent, the  allusion  to  some  legend,  become  from  tliis  stand- 
point matters  of  much  greater  importance  than  whethei-  the 
Saint  went  to  Jerusalem,  or  founded  a  particular  churc^ 
so  that  more  weight  can  be  given  than  it  is  now  the  fashioi 
to  do  to  the  Triads.  Admitting  fully  their  comparative!] 
recent  dates,  that  much  that  is  contained  in  them  it 
historically  inaccurate,  it  may  yet  be  that  the  legends  aitá 
stories  they  contain  are  survivals  of  much  earlier  legend» 
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and  storieri.  Historically  speaking,  the  existence  of  many 
oE  the  Welsh  Saints  is  most  doubtful — that  is,  there  is 
nothing  that  resembles  real  evidence  to  prove  it.  Of  the 
lives  of  twenty-three  Welsh  Saints  which  have  come  liown 
to  us,  Haddan  and  Stubbs  remark  :  "  None  of  these  lives  can 
claim  to  approach  to  history  ....  they  are  simply  unhistori- 
cal  legends,  hut  of  persons  who  for  the  most  part  really 
existed,  although  there  is  but  faint  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  six  out  of  the  twenty-three",*  and  as  to  an  additional  six 
whose  legendary  lives  we  possess,  they  add  that  almost 
certainly  these  last  never  existed  at  all. 

In  spite  of  all  this  these  lives  Iiave  a  value  when  looked 
at  from  the  standpoint  of  regarding  the  Welsh  Saints  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Welsh  sacerdotal  families,  for 
though  in  no  sense  historical,  they  embody  traditions  and 
ideas  which  are  most  valuable  in  throwing  light  on  early 
Welsh  Church  customs.  Just  as  the  novels  of  the  eighteenth 
cöntury  give  us  some  idea- — it  may  be  an  exaggerated 
one — of  the  habits  and  lives  of  the  gentry  and  clergy  of 
those  days,  so  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  Saints  may  give  us 
some  idea  as  to  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  early  Celtic 
Christians.  They  cannot  therefore  be  entirely  neglected,  as 
has  been  and  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  modern  writers. 

There  are  certain  points  relating  to  the  Welsh   Saints 
that   occur    in    most   of    their    lives,   and   which    go    to 
I  prove  the  peculiarity  of  their  position  as  Saints.     Some 
them  are  thus  given  by  Jones  and  Freeman,  in  their 
9ietorif  of   St.   DaviiTs:—"  The   Saint   is   the   son   of    a 
prince    or   chieftain.      His    origin  is   rather    scan- 
in;  his  birth  is  accompanied  by  signs  and   wonders; 
<  he  is  placeii  under  the  imuiediate  instruction  of  a  noted 
Saint,  and   connected   through   him  with   Gei'manus  and 
Lupus.       Several    of    the    most    celebrated    centres    of 
'  I,  lai,  n. 
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ChrístianìtT  are  the  work  of  his  hand;  several  of  tb 
most  eelebrate<l  pn>pagators  of  the  faith  are  his  owi 
scholars.  From  his  birth  to  his  death  he  is  associated  witk 
^ni-at  names,  a  worldly  antagonist,  a  moral  antitheûs,  ii 
raisc«l  up  for  him  to  chastise  and  to  destroy,  and  the  divine 
vengeance  is  made  manifest.  He  is  made  the  centre  and 
mainspring  of  his  age,  the  great  and  holy  man,  nnrnd 
whom  great  an*.!  holy  men  are  to  be  clustered."* 

Many  of  these  points  are  not  peculiar  to  Welsh  SaintB» 
but  some  of  them  are,  and  those,  with  others  not  stated 
here,  deserx'e  notice  in  detail.  But  to  fully  appreciate  the 
bearing  of  these  points  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  word 
on  the  position  the  priestly  families  occupied  in  the  Celtie 
trilies  at  or  soon  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

At  some  period  of  tril^l  history  the  chief — by  whatever 
name  he  might  l)e  called — combined  in  himself  the  three 
great  functions  of  leailer  of  the  host,  of  priest,  and  of  judge. 
The  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  history  of  the  separation  of 
these  offices.  The  king  was  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  some  divinity  or  hero,  who  had  given  him  his 
authority  ;  and,  as  exercising  the  same  authority,  the  priest 
and  the  judges  claimed  descent  from  the  same  divinity  or 
hero,  and  to  be  related  to  the  chief. 

Probably  the  separation  took  place  at  diiterent  times 
among  different  tribes.  When  we  first  see  the  Celts  the 
king  was  the  leader  of  the  host — the  chosen  general  of  the 
people — but  had  lost  his  priestly  power,  whidi  had  devolved 
upon  a  family  or  tribe,  that  were  its  hereditary  priests; 
while  the  power  of  judging,  if  it  had  not  completely,  was 
fast  passing  away  from  the  king  into  the  hands  of  another 
family — the  lawyers.  This  last  transfer  was  not  complete 
at  the  time  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  for  it  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  Tracts,  "  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  king  to  have  a  judge 

1  P.  250. 
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tliougli  he  be  himself  a  judge".'     It  also  seems  that  at  first 
the  priestly  and  judicial  families  were  one  and  the  same. 

Probahly  in  theory  the  king  retained  some  priestly  and 
judicial  power :  but,  in  fact,  the  real  power  under  both 
these  heads  had  passed  from  him  and  become  the  possession 
of  a  particular  family  whose  name  dîHered  in  diDèrent 
countries.  Of  this  separation  of  the  sacerodtal  and  judicial 
functions  there  are  traces  to  be  found  in  the  Irish  Laws.  At 
first,  says  the  Senchus  Mor,  the  right  of  judging  belonged 
to  the  poets  alone,  until  the  time  of  the  contention  between 
the  two  sages  for  the  sage's  power  which  Adhna,  the  son  of 
Uither,  had  possessed,  "  Obscure  was  the  language  that  the 
poets  spoke  in  that  disputation,  and  it  was  not  plain  to  the 
chieftains  what  judgment  they  had  passed.  '  Tliese  men',  said 
the  chieftains, '  have  their  judgments  and  their  knowledge  to 
themselves.  We  do  not,  in  the  first  place,  understand  what 
they  say,'  '  It  is  evidently  the  case',  said  Conchobar, '  all  shall 
partake  in  it  from  this  day  forth  ;  but  the  part  of  it  which 
is  fit  for  these  poets  shall  not  be  taken  from  them  ;  each 
shall  have  his  share  of  it.'  ITie  poets  were  thus  deprived 
of  their  right  of  judging  except  their  proper  share  of  it."* 

This  passage  records  the  separation  between  the  priestly 
and  judicial  functions ;  the  poets  retained  the  former,  the 
Brehons  took  the  latter,  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
further  subdivision^the  Senchus  Mor  says  that  "until 
Patrick  came,  only  three  classes  of  persons  were  permitted  to 
speak  in  public  in  Erin,  a  chronicler  to  relate  events  and  tell 
stories,  a  poet  to  eulogise  and  satirise,  a  Brehon  to  pass 
sentence  from  precedents  and  commentaries".*  Public  utter- 
ances had  been  confined  to  the  lawyers  and  the  priests,  the 
Brehons  and  the  poets  or  Druids ;  but  the  conversion  of  the 
country  to  Christianity  brought  about  a  change,  for  the 
Senchus  Mor  adds, "  Since  Patrick  arrived  each  utterance 
Ll  Jneioii  i'tiw  u/Irda-ul.  RoUa'  od..  iv,  Ml.     =  Jbid-.  i,  I'.i.     =  Ibid. 
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of  these  professions  is   subject  to  the  man  of  the  whilí 
language,  that  is,  of  the  gospel".^ 

The  subdivision  of  the  powers  originally  vested  in  the 
chief  was  therefore  complete.  He  retained  the  leadership 
of  the  tribe,  but  his  judicial  powers  were  delegated  to  one 
family,  the  Brehons,  his  priestly  duties  to  another,  the  poets, 
or  the  Druids,  The  conversion  of  the  country  to  Christianity 
led  to  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  the  priestly  family  to 
the  ministers  of  the  new  religion,  the  rights  and  belonginp 
of  the  Druids  passed  over  to  the  family  or  tribe  of  the 
Saint.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  account  of  Wales  st 
a  date  sufficiently  early  to  show  the  division  of  tic 
power  of  the  chief  among  the  different  families  of  the  tribe. 
All  wo  have  is  the  much  later  statement  of  the  Welsh  Laws 
of  the  necessary  officers  of  the  king.  Of  these  the  prieet 
and  the  judge  form  a  part.  What  the  king  used  to  âo 
himself  he  now  does  by  deputy ;  but  when  the  majesty  of 
the  tribe  has  to  be  represented,  the  full  court  assembled,  the 
leader  of  the  Iiost,  the  head  of  the  priests,  and  the  head  of 
the  law,  all  appear,  but  by  three  persona  instead  of  by  one 
as  formerly.  By  the  time  of  Hywel  Dda  there  had  been  a 
yet  further  subdivision,  the  duties  of  the  poet  had  been 
divided,  the  priestly  duties  had  become  the  property  oí 
one  family,  the  poetic  of  another.  The  priest  and  the  bard, 
as  representing  these  two  bi-anches  of  the  sacerdotal  family, 
are  necessary  ingredients  of  the  king's  court. 

It  is  important  to  bear  the  exact  position  of  the  sacer- 
dotal families  of  the  Celts  in  mind,  so  as  to  rightly 
appreciate  what  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  was  and  what 
it  represented.  It  took  over  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  Pagan  families  that  preceded  it  with  their  duties 
and  responsibilities.  It  was  not  merely  a  collection  of 
converts ;  it  was  a  body  that  carried  on  the  old  religious 
>  Aueicnl  Lawi  of  Lduiul,  BoUb'  ed.,  i,  19. 
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iileas — the  sentiments  and  the  duties  of  the  oki  Pagan 
priests,  modiSed  to  some  extent  by  Christianity,  hut  in 
the  main  ba^ed  upon  the  old  opinions  and  old  bcliefa  of 
the  tribe.  There  still  existed  the  reli^nous  family  of  the 
tribe,  but  under  a  new  name  and  based  upon  a  new 
system.  They  had  been  Druids,  they  were  now  Saints; 
they  had  worked  by  magic,  they  now  worked  by  direct 
superaatural  power. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  the  position  of  the  re- 
iijpous  teachers  in  the  Celtic  Church  as  compared  witJi  those 
in  the  Latin.  The  Latins  could  never  make  terms  witli  the 
Pagan  priests  who  preceded  them,  and  had  to  substitute 
their  own  for  the  previously  existing  ideas.  They  bad  both 
to  pull  down  and  to  build  up.  Not  so  the  Celts.  They 
reformed  the  existing  religion.  Their  Christian  teaching 
took  over  everything  that  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  letter  and  the  conscience  of  believers.  The  Celtic 
Church  more  resembled  the  position  of  the  Anglican  at  the 
Reformation  than  that  of  a  converted  country.  Its 
religion  was  a  reformed  Paganism,  and  its  teachers  carried 
on,  as  far  as  they  consistently  could,  the  ideas  and  beliefs 
of  those  who  bad  preceded  them.  Hence  the  great  import- 
|;ancc  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  and  of  the  Saintí  in  Ireland 
1  Wales.  Until  this  principle  of  the  continuity  of  re- 
5Ì0US  ideas  is  grasped  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  and  the  true  position  of  the 
Welsh  Saints.  The  more  Chri.stian  principles  were  under- 
stood the  more  heathen  survivals  would  tend  to  disappear, 
and  the  more  the  Welsh  Christians  learnt  the  more  would 
they  seek  to  confoim  to  what  was  daily  becoming  the  more 
powerful  body. 

Such  being  the  poaitipn  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  the 
priestly   family,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
tinderstand  the  Bi-st  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  Saints, 
I  d2 
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that  they  are  usually  said  to  be  related  tio  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  land.  The  same  theory  is  lueÉ 
in  all  the  genealogies  of  the  Welsh  Saints,  that  the  £ 
the  subject  of  the  biography,  is  of  noble  if  not  of  i 
descent.  There  is  no  question  of  "  poor  but  honest  pan 
or  of  a  person  of  humble  birth  attaining  to  sanctity, 
an  idea  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  Celtic  minil. 
ruler  of  the  lay  tribe,  the  temporal  prince,  was  of  i 
descent ;  the  heads  of  the  difterent  lay  families  were  all 
sumed  to  be  the  descendants  from  the  same  common  ai 
tor,  and  so  naturally  or  otherwise  were  all  hia  relat 
The  same  rule  existed  in  spiritual  relationship.  The  I 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  was  related  to  the  head  of 
tril»  of  the  land  by  descent  from  one  common  ance: 
The  ditferont  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint  were  al 
fact  or  theory,  related  to  the  spiritual  head  of  the  trib 
the  Saint.  Here  we  get  the  Celtic  idea  that  lies  at  the  i 
of  all  Celtic  society — "  All  men  not  united  by  blood 
enemies  or  slaves."^ 

As  the  profits  of  Saintship  belonged  to  the  family 
tribe,  they  were  natui-ally  careful  to  know  who 
members  were,  and.  unless  descent  could  be  made  out — I 
is,  membership  of  the  family- — the  person  was  not  alio' 
to  exercise  the  privileges  of  the  family  nor  to  share  in 
profits  arising  from  the  exercise  of  those  privileges.  W 
is  stated  in  the  Pentateuch  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  the  her 
tary  family  of  the  Jewish  priest?,  was  true  of  every  ol 
sacerdotal  family  of  an  Aryan  tribe.  The  fate  which  be 
Korab  was  but  an  example  of  the  fate  that  would  ht 
persons  not  members  of  the  priestly  family  who  triec 
usurp  its  functions.  Among  the  Jews,  both  priests 
lawyer»  were  descendants  of  Abraham ;  but  the  priestli 
became  hereditary  in  the  one  tribe,  and  only  those  ' 
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belonged  to  it  couM  exercise  its  privileges;  if  others 
ventured  to  do  so,  tha  fate  of  Korah  was  helil  before  them 
OS  a  warning. 

The  idea  of  different  families  having  as  their  patrimony 
certain  trades  or  buninessa'^  is  one  that  is  met  with  in  most 
early  societies,  and  it  seems  t«  be  the  rule  that  such 
businesses  should  become  hereditary  in  certain  families, 
wlio  should  bo  exclusively  entitled  to  carry  on  such  trades 
or  businesses,  thus  shewing  that  any  person  who  did  so 
was  a  member  of  tliat  tribe  or  family.  The  family  tradi- 
tions were  at  first  probably  oral,  but  were  subsequently 
committed  to  writing,  and  in  later  times  it  became  necessary 
to  connect  the  family  with  some  legendary  or  heroic 
ancestor.  When  the  storj'  of  Bran  was  invented  it  was 
obviously  in  the  interests  of  the  Latin  Chiu'ch  that  he 
should  become  the  founder  of  a  family  of  Saints,  So  he  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  pedigi'eea  of  the  Saints.  The 
pedigrees  of  the  Saints  are  moatly  unreliable  documents, 
compiled  at  late  dattrs  and  of  little  historical  value,  but  in 
_the  sense  now  .spoken  of  they  are  of  importance  as  shewing 
ye  hereditary  ideas,  the  notions  of  family  and  of  kinship 
vbich  prevailed  among  the  Celts  to  a  comparatively  recent 


Hereditary   Saintship   was   only  a  form  of   hereditary 

iiesthood,  or,  in  other  words,  of  proving  who  the  person 

was  who  carried  on  the  business  of  the  tribal  religion.    The 

Saint  or  priest  was  a  member  of  a  particular  family  or 

tribe,  and  the  reconls  of  that  family  or  trihe  would,   if 

Ämined,  prove  this,  and  thereby  shew  his  title  to  act. 
[Tnless  he  could  shew  them  he  could  not  act  The  triljeless 
pan,  or  the  man  of  another  tribe  or  family,  could  never 

icome  a  Saint  or  priest ;  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  act ; 

B  was  outside  the  family  circle. 

The  fact  that  SaÌntship  is  confined  to  a  particular  family 


or  tribe  is  the  first  step  in  the  hÌHtorj-  of  tlie  Welsh  Súnts, 
and  it  gives  us  the  explanation  of  n.  number  of  mattery 
which,  regarded  from  a  Latin  point  of  view,  are  almost 
unintelligible.  Haddan  and  Stubbs  stnte  that  out  of  the 
twenty-nine  Saints  whowe  livea  have  coiue  down  to  ffl, 
certainly  all  but  two,  and  proliably  all,  come  fi-oui,  or  an 
connected  with.  South  Wales,'  At  first  siffht  it  in  difficult 
to  give  any  reanon  why  South  Wales  should  be  so  much 
more  productive  of  Saints  than  North  Wales.  If  the  term 
Saint  was  used  in  the  Latin  sense  it  would  be  inexplicable, 
but  when  the  Saint  is  regarded  merely  as  a  member  of  the 
priestly  family  or  tribe  the  reason  is  clear ;  we  have  some 
account  of  the  South  Wales  tribes,  theii"  settlements  anii 
their  families ;  the  territories  of  these  tribes  were  confineJ 
to  South  Wales,  hence  the  account  of  the  Saints — of  the 
priests — OÍ  these  tribes  is  confined  to  that  district. 

A  passage  in  the  Achuu  y  Saint^  states  that  "  there  were 
three  stocks  of  Saints  (gwelygorth  Sant)  of  the  Island  of 
Britain,  the  children  of  Brychan,  the  children  of  Cunedda 
Wledig,  the  children  of  Caw  of  Britain."  Of  these,  the 
families  or  tribes  of  Cunedda  and  Brychan  belong  to  South 
Wales.  The  churches  in  South  Wales  that  retain  the  names 
of  Welsh  Saints  are  mostly  called  after  Saints  who  belonged 
to  one  or  other  of  these  two  tribes.  Rees,  who  deserves 
the  greatest  credit  as  being  the  first  modem  writer  who 
endeavoured  to  treat  the  Welsh  Saints  systematically,  to 
shew  that  tlieir  lives  were  something  more  than  a  mere 
collection  of  idle  legends,  puts  forward  the  idea  that  a 
church  being  called  by  the  name  of  a  Welsh  Saint  implies 
that  such  Saint  founded  it.'  His  theory,  though  ingenious, 
is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  implies  that  the  Welsh 
Saints,  like  the  Latin,  acted  not  as  members  of  a  tribe,  but 


>  I.  IHI.  *  Cumbro-BritM  SaüOi,  271,  601. 
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individually;   that  they  founded   churches  on   their  own 
'  account,  not  as  members  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saints,  on  land 
belon^ng  to  or  obtained  for  the  tribe. 

For  instance,  the  various  grants  enumerated  in  the 
Book  of  Lliindfiff,  show  that  the  Teilo  churches  represent 
ihurches  built  on  land  that  had  become  the  property  of 
ihe  Monastery  of  Teilo,  not  churches  founded  by  Teilo 
limself.  Very  ingenious  as  tliis  theory  is  its  great  defect 
t  that  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the  Welsh  Saints,  aa 
Bich,  ever  went  about  foundintj  churches.  Such  evidence 
1  there  is  points  the  otlier  way,  and  shews  that  the  great 
jfforts  of  the  Saints  were  more  monastic  than  missionary, 
t  also  seems  to  have  been  the  cane  that  patron  Saints, 
Aie  invocation  of  Saints,  and  the  dedication  of  churches  to 
kints,  were  not  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Celtic  Church,  and 
Ud  not  become  the  practice  in  Wales  until  the  arrival  of 
s  Latin  Church,  when  some  of  the  churches,  notably  the 
it  cathedrals  of  Llandaâ'  and  St.  David's,  were  named  and 
«licated  to  Latin  Saints. 

It  is  al.-io   by  no  means  a   necessary  consequence  from 

what  we  know  that  the  name  of  the  Saint  became  connected 

with  the  church  because  the  Saint  was  the  founder.     If  the 

view  that  Welsl»  Saints  were  meniliere  of  a  class  is  correct, 

^bi  would  at  least  be  improbable  that  a  church  should  be 

^Bailed  after  a  man  because  he  was  a  member  of  a  particular 

^■ipdy ;  but  if  the  memlwrs  of  that  body  either  built  the 

^Bliurch  or  took  possession  of  it  as  part  of  the  property  of 

^Rhat  body,  and  thus  gave  it  the  name  of  their  tribe,  it  would 

be  most  natural  that  the  church  should  be  called  after  its 

owners.     This  view  of  the  matter  explains  a  circumstance, 

considered  by  Rees  as  remarkable,   that  there  is  not  in 

Korth  Wales  a  single  church  or  chapel  dedicated  to  David, 

lat  practically  all  the  churches  that  bear  his  name  are 

>  Rees'  Wdw  &ihUs,  p.  4&. 
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found  in  Soutli  Wales.  Whether  there  are  any  chiirehes 
dedicated  to  him  at  all,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  worJ, 
may  be  doubtful,  but  there  are  a  number  bearing  hie  name, 

If  the  view  already  stated  is  right,  that  they  bear  DaTÌJ's 
name  as  being  built  on  part  of  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  the 
great  Menevian  monastery,  the  reason  is  plain.  No  one  has 
ever  yet  claimed  that  that  house  extended  its  territories  into 
North  Wales,  hence  no  church  or  no  part  of  that  territoty, 
nor  of  the  patrimony  of  David,  is  to  be  found  there.  Thiî 
view  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  outside  the  limit» 
of  Soutli  Wales  and  its  borders,  churches  bearing  David's 
name  are  practically  unknown,  wbìle  in  that  district  more 
churches  are  so  cane<l  than  those  of  any  other  Sunt 
except  the  Virgin  and  St  Michael,  both  of  which  beltng 
to  another  period,  and  dedication  to  them  depends  on  other 
reasons.  It  is  difficult,  except  on  the  theory  of  ownerehip, 
to  give  any  reason  for  the  localisation  of  the  Da«tl 
churches — this  view  at  least  gives  a  reasonable  explanation 
of  a  remarkable  faet. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  if  this  view  is  right  all 
idea  of  the  dedication  of  churches  to  individual  Saints  in 
Celtic  timea  must  be  given  up.  If  the  Welsh  did  not  i-ecog- 
niae  individuals  as  Saints  they  could  not  dedicate  churches 
to  them.  Until  the  ideas  of  the  Latin  Church  penetrated 
into  Wales  the  notion  of  Saints  who  should  be  invoked, 
and  should  be  asked  to  take  under  their  patronage  certain 
localities,  would  not  arise.  This  goes  to  shew  that  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Latin  Church  in  Wales  there  was  a 
stamping  out  of  the  Celtic  religion;  the  chui-cbes  were 
dedicated,  the  religious  ideas  changed,  the  notion  of  Saints 
altered  from  that  of  membership  of  a  class  to  that  of 
personal  holiness.  , 

This  view  may  lead  to  the  result  that  some  of  the  dates 
ascribed  to  Welsh  ecclesiastical   antiquities  are  too 
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and  timt  as  we  now  have  them  Welsh  ecclesiastical  mattei-s 
belong  more  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  than  to 
the  sixth  and  seventh ;  but  the  lass  ia  somewhat  com- 
pensated for  hy  the  fact  that  we  get  a  most  important 
guide  to  early  Welsh  history  and  geography  in  the  names 
of  the  churches.  They  furnish  some  clue  to  the  locality  of 
the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  the  Saint,  and  hence  of  the 
tribe  of  the  land.  Not  only  do  they  lielp  us  to  plot  out 
tho  properties  of  the  monasteries  of  TeÌlo  and  Menevia, 
but  also  of  tho  territories  of  Brychan  and  Cunedda. 
The  Lives  of  the  Saints  in  the  Book  of  Llandaff  furnish 
a  very  valuable  key  to  the  extent  of  the  dominions  of  the 
petty  Welsh  princes  of  Glamorgan.  The  dedication  to 
Latin  Saints  also  gives  a  guide  to  the  track  of  the  Norman 
conquerors,  and  in  this  light,  working  out  the  system  Rees 
started,  and  guided  by  the  names  of  the  churches,  a  most 
important  clue  is  obtained  to  early  Welsh  history,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  fact  that  the  Welsh  Saints  formed  the  members 
of  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  helps  to  some  extent  to 
explain  what  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  Welsh  anti- 
<|uaries.  how  it  is  that  the  Welsh  Saints  are  generally 
most  carefully  represented  to  be  the  result  of  some  illicit 
intrigue.  In  that  most  Bulwerian  of  all  his  novels. 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  Lord  Lytton  begins :  "  In 
the  morning  of  life  the  beautiful  met  with  the  ideal — the 
result  was  love."  A  very  slight  adaptation  of  the  passage 
exactly  expresses  the  normal  narrative  of  the  birth  of  a 
Welsh  Saint:  "  In  the  moniing  of  life  a  Welsh  prince  met 
with  a  maiden — the  result  was  a  Saint,"  Such  difficulty 
arises  from  not  sufBciently  considering  the  Welsh  laws. 

However  strange  it  may  appear  to  us,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  early  Celts  ignored  the  question  of  marriage,  and 
regarded  the  fact  of  paternity  as  conferring  alt  rights  as  to 
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the  eíAinii}  had  l<€n  p^niMated  by  the  ideas  of  the  Litk 
ChcrcÌL 

The  Celôe  i'iea  wms  that  the  important  matter  was  & 
ìÀnh.  tte  w€•il•u^k  was  a  mere  detail:  the  Latin  Chmẁ 
a£xeil  a  stigma  to  Urth  oat  of  wedlock.  It  is  some 
eviijence  of  the  anth^nity  of  certain  of  the  Welsh  legendi 
of  their  Saint»  that  the  account  of  their  illegitimate  birtli,tt 
in  the  case  of  David,  are  given  as  they  are.  We  may  fed 
sore,  or  nearly  so,  that  when  in  a  legend  this  is  the  ease, 
we  are  dealing  with  one  that  has  at  least  a  Celtic  origin. 
But  when  all  this  has  been  allowed,  and  even  if  the 
Pagan  origin  of  the  idea  is  admitted,  we  have  yet  a  good 
deal  to  learn  on  the  point,  how  it  is  that,  among  the  Wekh, 
illegitimacy  was  alrno^^  regarded  as  one  of  the  qnalifications 
for  Saintship. 

Although  the  supematnral  powers  the  Saints  were  sap- 
posed  to  possess  were  mainly  an  idea  of  their  Latin 
biographers,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  than, 
even  here  there  seem  to  be  survivals  of  far  older  ideas; 
in  one  sense  there  is  a  further  development  of  the 
idea  already  referred  to  that  appears  to  be  common  to  all 
Aryan  nations,  that  the  chief  of  the  tribe  originally 
possessed  the  functions  of  captain  of  the  host,  of  priest, 
and  of  judge.  When  his  priestly  rights  became  the 
property  of  a  particular  family  the  right  to  deal  with 
magic — that  is,  the  supernatural — formed  a  part  of  the 
rights  that  he  handed  over,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  the  priest  was  that  of  resorting  to 
supernatural  means  to  enforce  his  orders,  as  the  priests  were 
supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  invoking  supernatural 
aid  whenever  it  might  be  needed.  In  Pagan  times  they 
did  this  by  magic,  in  Christian  times  by  miracles.  Some- 
tliing  supernatural  was  supposed  to  belong  both  to  the 
tribo    of    the  judge   and   the    tribe   of   the   priest,     ii  a 
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lodge  gave  an  unrighteous  judgment,  a  supernatural  power 
stepped  in  and  punislied  him.  In  souit:  cases  blotches 
appeared  on  the  cheeka  of  the  judges  if  they  gave  false 
judgment,  and  passed  away  when  they  gave  a  true  one ; 
in  others,  the  fruit  on  the  trees  of  the  tribe  withered 
and  fell  otF,  and  the  cows  refused  their  calves.'  Indeed 
there  is  some  evidence  that  each  tribe  or  family  had  its 
own  peculiar  supernatural  visitation.  In  the  case  of  the 
poets,  if  tliey  spoke  falsehood,  they  ceased  to  be  poets,  tlie 
reason  for  their  ceasing  being  also  supernatural.  They 
were  unable  to  perform ;  they  were  supernatu rally  pre- 
veoted  from  performing  tlie  magic  incantations  by  which 
their  minds  were  rendered  prophetic.^  Their  title  to 
exercise  the  supernatural  right  of  the  tribe  was  de- 
pendent on  the  question,  did  they  possess  the  heredi- 
tarj'  supernatural  powers  ?  It  was  this  idea  of  a  greater 
or  a  lesser  supernatural  power  that  furnished  the  reason 
for  Patrick's  conversion  of  Ireland.  He  could  do  more 
wonderful  miracles  than  the  Druids,  therefore  the  Chief 
desired  his  protection.  In  later  times,  when  the  stories  of 
the  adventures  of  the  Saint  came  to  be  wiútten  by  Christian 
writers,  the  parallel  of  various  persons  named  in  Holy 
Scripture  must  have  occurred  to  them.  There  still  however 
remained  the  Pagan  tribal  idea,  that  a  rnan  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  a  tribe  or  family  must  prove  it  by  shewing  his 
power  to  do  what  that  family  claimeil  the  right  to  do,  to 
deal  with  the  supernatural.  If  he  could  not  give  this 
proof,  his  claims  to  belong  to  the  tribe  were  spurious. 

The  same  idea  is  found  in  chivalry.  The  candidate  for 
knighthood  had  to  do  something  that  pro^'ed  him  worthy 
to  be  admitted  into  the  brotherhood  of  knights.  The 
neophyte  claimed  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  that  brother- 
hood. He  had  to  prove  his  title  before  his  right  was 
^L   •  JiMÌení  iuiPio/Jiwrnd,  BolU'ed.,  i,  25.  »  itiii.,  p.  25. 
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acknowledged.  Turning  to  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  Sttnti 
the  same  idea  is  found.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  tte 
Saint  has  to  meet  and  to  encounter  some  worldly  antagookt 
who  especially  withstands  him,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Saint  over  such  antagonist  is  the  admission  of  his  claim  to 
sanctity.  In  the  case  of  David  it  was  his  encounter  willi 
Boia  the  ma^cian ;  in  that  of  Brynach,  his  contest  with 
Maelg^'n.^  Instances  might  be  cited  from  the  lives  of  the 
other  Saints. 

It  is  true  that  the  recorded  instances  of  the  exerdae  d 
supernatural  powers  are  sometimes  grotesque  and  sometímcf 
borrowed  from  Scripture,  but  the  fact  still  remains  that  it 
appears  to  be  essential  for  a  person  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Saint  to  be  able  to  invoke  or  deal  with 
the  supernatural,  and  this  requisite  of  Saintship  seeiiiB 
clearly  to  be  a  Pagan  survival.  As  long  as  supematoitl 
powers  appeared  to  be  exercised  the  people  of  that  day 
cared  little  whence  the  power  was  derived,  whether  from  a 
Pagan  exercise  of  magic  arts,  or  a  Christian  power  of  work- 
ing miracles. 

This  view  is  thus  stated  by  Sir  Henry  Maine:  "The 
difference  between  the  Druids  and  their  successors  the 
Brelions  would  be  mainly  this :  the  Brehons  would  be  no 
longer  priests.  All  sacerdotal  or  religious  authority  must 
have  passed,  on  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  Celts,  to  the 
'  tribes  of  the  Saints',  to  the  missionary  monastic  societies 
founded  at  all  points  of  the  island.  .  .  .  The  consequence 
would  be  that  the  religious  sanction  of  the  ancient  laws, 
the  supernatural  penalties  threatened  on  their  violator, 
would  disappear."^ 

Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  it  forms  a  very  in- 
teresting point  in  the  history  of  the  Celts.    First,  the  chief 

1  CambrO'British  Sainti,  pp.  10,  296. 
*  Early  InötitMtiom^  p.  38. 
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nbÌDGS  the  office  of  king  and  priest ;  he  is  the  source  of 
perything,  therefore  back  to  him  all  descent  ia  traced; 
pen  the  supernatural  power  departs  from  him  to  the 
reditary  judges  or  priests ;  then  the  judges  lose  their 
npematural  powers,  which  remain  in  the  sacerdotal  family 
nd  in  that  family  alone,  and  the  bond  of  memherahip  in 
pat  family  implies  the  existence  in  the  members  of  super- 
■tural  powers. 
If  the  priestly  family  or  tribe  was  the  most  powerful  of 
the  families  that  made  up  the  Celtic  tribe,  it  is  important 
to  see  how  its  numbers  were  kept  up  to  the  right  standard, 
how  its  strength  was  maintained.  A,s  already  mentioned, 
the  tribe  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
founders,  and  that  regardless  of  their  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy, provided  their  father  was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of 
the  tribe  and  recognised  them  as  his  children.  The  natural 
children  of  a  woman  whose  father  did  not  recognise  them 
se«m  not  to  have  possessed  anj',  or  only  very  slight,  rights. 
But  birth  was  only  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the  tribe  was 
recruited,  and  another  of  these  ways  deserves  some  notice : — 
The  Celtic  system  of  fosterage — not  that  fosterage  was 
peculiar  to  the  Celts,  but  that  the  rights  which  under  the 
Celts  were  admitted  to  arise  from  fosterage  were  greater 
and  more  elaborate  than  those  under  any  other  people,  as 
far  as  is  known.  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  pro- 
duced the  tie  of  literary  fosterage,  which  gave  rise  to  some- 
what of  the  same  rights  as  those  of  fatlier  and  son.  All 
the  pupils  became  members  of  the  teacher's  tribe.  He  was 
bound  to  support  them,  but  they  in  return  brought  with 
them  their  share  in  the  tribal  property  of  the  common 
fund  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged. 

So  fosterage  became  a  most  valuable  institution  to  the 

Celtic  Church,  as  bringing  to  it  both  members  and  property, 

^^!here  must  have  been  some  limitation,  though  it  is  difficult 
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to  Bay  what,  upon  the  exercise  of  this  right  in  pta< 
otherwise  in  the  golden  days  of  the  Welsh  moa. 
schools  they  would  have  been  overcrowded  with  pii 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  tliey  soon  begsi 
overHow.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of 
numbers  that  this  process  added  to  the  Welsh  monaete 
that  is  to  the  roll  of  Saints.  It  is  enough  to  say  it 
one,  if  not  the  great,  feature  of  the  Celtic  Church.  It 
regarded  as  one  of  the  privileges  or  rights  tlie  pe 
obtained  from  the  Church,  to  offer  their  children  to 
Church  lor  instruction,  or  in  other  words  to  be  made  Sai 
But  on  the  child  being  offered,  the  Church  gained  an  inte 
in  him  and  his  property,  so  that  if  the  father  took  him  a' 
the  Church  received  not  only  payment  for  fostering  tlie  d 
but  also  the  honour  price  and  body  price — the  same  paya 
in  fact  that  it  would  have  received  had  the  child  died. 

The  curious  part  that  shews  the  closeness  of  the  relat 
ship  was  the  way  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  fixed,  not  by 
reference  to  the  rank  or  position  of  the  child,  but  by  refew 
to  the  rank  of  the  Church.  Fasterage  liad  made  the  ci 
dead  to  its  own  family,  it  had  become  a  member  of 
Saint's  family;  leaving  that  family  caused  a  deatli  ir 
not  in  the  child's  own  family.  So  the  person  who  cat 
the  death — the  child's  own  father — was  bound  to  pay 
value,  not  of  the  child,  but  of  the  Saint.  The  value  of 
Saint  varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  Church  of  wl 
he  was  a  member.  Fosterage  was  therefore  regarded  i 
complete  separation,  so  complete  as  to  wholly  alter 
status,  that  is,  the  value,  of  the  person. 

If  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  in  a  religious  house,  the 
of  the  father  in  taking  him  away— in  turning  him  fro 
Saint  into  a  sinner — was  regarded  as  of  a  most  questioni 
character,  even  if  it  did  not  amount  to  a  crime.  The  si 
rules  of  law  applied  to  the  case  as  were  applicable  wh« 
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dulterer  claimed  his  child  from  tlio  husliand  oí  its  mother. 
In  Celtic  Bocietiea  tlie  idea  obtained  that  a  child  waa  an 
advantage,  that  the  family  of  the  mother's  husljand  had  a 
right  to  the  child  until  the  actual  father  asserted  liia  claim, 
the  higher  right  of  paternity,  to  it,  and  when  that  was 
asöerted  it  prevailed.  But  the  aasertion  caused  a  death  in 
the  family  from  whence  the  child  was  taken,  and  had  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  person  causing  it. 

So  in  the  Church,  the  act  of  the  father  in  fo.stering  the 
child  made  it  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Saint  until  the  father  asserted  the  paramount  right  of 
{latemity — that  as.'iertion  caused  the  loss  to  the  Church 
uf  a  memlier  as  death  did,  and  had  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
person  causing  the  loss  as  he  would  have  paid  if  he  had 
caused  the  death.  This  was  probably  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  Churcli.  Every  parent  who 
desired  hìa  child  to  be  educated,  placed  him  in  one  of 
the  monasteries  for  that  purpose,  paitl  not  only  for  his 
education  the  fosterai^e  fee,  but  also  when  the  child  left 
the  monastery  the  same  sum  as  if  it  had  died.     The  value 

tt  the  child  varied  with  the  rank  of  the  monastery,  the 
bit  being  the  price  or  value  of  a  female  slave,  a  cumhal, 
qual  to  three  cows,  and  the  highest  price  being  that  of  a 
bishop,  or  chief  professor,  seven  cuuihals,  or  twenty-one 
cows.  If  the  figures  we  have  as  to  the  number  of  pupils 
in  a  Welsh  monastery  are  anything  approaching  to  ac- 
curacy, it  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  must 
have  been  reclaimed  by  the  parents,  so  that  the  amount 
Ihe  monastery  would  receive  would  have  Ijeen  considerable. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  principle  is  found  in 
rule  that  if  a  tribesman  is  killed  and  his  body  is 
mcealed,  a  tine  is  payable  to  the  Chui'ch  of  his  tribe. 
Ì  was  considered,  even  in  death,  as  a  member  of  the  tribe 
i  whom  the  Church  had  rights,  namely,  to  bury  him 
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receive  the  fee  for  it,  and  if  anvoQe  deprived  the  Church  of 
her  right  over  her  members  by  concealÌBg  the  body,  be 
was  liable  to  make  good  to  the  Church  the  sum  of  which 
his  act  deprived  her. 

A  further  point  connected  with  Welsh  Saints  is  explained 
by  the  tribal  theory,  and  by  that  alone — ^the  absence  of 
females  from  the  list  of  Saintäw  It  is  true  that  in  the  lives 
of  the  Welsh  Saints  one  or  two  female  names  occur^  such  as 
St.  Winifred  and  St.  Ursula ;  it  is  also  true  that  there  is 
St  Bride.  But  Winifred  and  Ursula,  if  not  pure  creatures 
of  imagination,  are  certainly  not  Welsh  Saints.  Bride  his 
another  history.  She  is  St  Bridget  in  a  Welsh  dress,  and 
Bridget  was  more  a  creation  of  necessity  than  of  fact 
When  the  Latin  and  Celtic  Churches  came  into  conflict  the 
Celt  found  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  having  no  one  who 
appealed  to  the  people  in  the  same  way  as  the  Yinpn  did 
under  Latin  teaching.  They  felt  the  want  of  something  to 
excite  and  to  appeal  to  "*  the  romantic  tenderness  that  loves 
to  rely  on  female  protection",  which  furnishes  so  strong  a 
feature  in  the  teaching  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and  to  enable 
them  to  deal  with  this  feeling  the  Celt  evolved  St  Bridget 
or  Bride. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  such  a  person, 
and  various  incidents  in  her  life  go  to  prove  this.  But, 
with  this  exception,  the  female  Saint  that  plays  so  impor- 
tant a  pai-t  in  the  Latin  Church — "the  sculptured  form 
that  an  intense  piety  half  endows  w^ith  life" — ^is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  from  the  Celtic  The  tribe  furnishes  the 
reason,  and  this  of  itself  goes  far  to  prove  the  tribal 
character  of  the  Welsh  Saints.  Both  in  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  cases  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  woman  could 
confer  no  rights  on  her  child.  If  the  family  agreed,  or 
rather  did  not  disagree,  to  her  having  an  illegitimate  child 
by  a  stranger,  that  child  became  a  member  of  the  mother's 
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aibe  subject  to  the  fatlier'a  right  to  reclaim  it,  while,  if 
Jiey  did  not  agree,  the  child  had  no  rights  in  its  mother's 
lily. 

The  rule  was,  a  woman  could  not  give  a  member  to  a 
ily  or  tribe  without  ita  consent.     She  could  not  make  a 
nember  of   the  tribe,  or   confer  or  transmit  any  rights, 
lie  position   may  be  best   stated  by  saying,  there  were 
females  belonging  to  every  tribe  and  every   family,   but 
females  were  not  members  o£  either  the  tribe  or  the  family. 
Not  being  meinbera  they  had  not  the  rights  of  membership, 
one  of  which  was,  in  the  ecclesiastical  families,  of  being 
Balled  a  Saint.     Hence  it  is  that  the  Celtic  female  Saints 
re  so  few. 
A  further  peculiarity  of  the  Welsh  Saints  is  the  small 
number  that  attained  the  crown  of  martyrdom.     Cadoc  did 
I,  but  he  had  settled  in  England,  and  had  for  all  practical 
purposes  ceased  to  be  a  Welsh  Saint.     So  did  Tydvil,  and 
one  or  two  others,  but  it  could  never  be  truly  said  of  the 
Celtic,  aa  it  was  of  the  Latin,  Church,  Sa-ngtiis  ■martyru/tn 
temen  ecdesine.      This  is  also  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
)nbe.     The  Welsh  Saints  were  not  individuals  sustaining 
k  conflict  with  the  powers  that  existed,  and  occasionally 
t>eing  put  to  death  in  the  strife.     They  were  part  of  the 
body  that  made  up  the  civil  power,  which  hatl  not  arrived 
Bt  the  idea  that  the  .scaflbld  was  the  best   way  to  settle 
differences  of  belief.     It  was  only  when  a  Welsh  priest  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates,  or  Danes,  or  heathen  Saxons,  that 
B  had  the  opportunity  of  l)eing  martyred.     The  fact  that 
!  Saint  was  only  a  member  of  a  family,  that  there  were 
of   the   family  of  the   same  opinion,  who   were 
illing  and  able  to  punish  and  to  enforce  payment  of  the  fines 
e  on  the  death  of  a  member  to  the  tribe,  who  had  also 
nder  their  control  supernatural  jjowers,  to  be  used  when 
iquired.  restrained  the  Welsh  from  killing  the  meiobers  of 
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the  tribe  of  the  Saiot,  even  if  they  haJ  íflt  inclined  to  do 
so,  hence  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  Welah  raeuibere 
of  the  noble  arniy  of  martyrs  should  be  a  numerous  body. 
Some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Welsh  Saiote 
that  are  recorded  iu  their  lives,  as  we  liave  them,  are  the 
following; — 

1.  The  royal  ot  noble  descent  of  the  Saint, 

2.  The  fact  that  most  of  the  Saints  belong  to  South  Wales. 

3.  The    birth   of  the   Saint  is   the   result   of  an  illicit 
intrigue, 

4.  The  ability  of  the  Saint  to  exercise  supematm'al 
power  as  a  qualification  for  Saintship. 

5.  The  tact  that  almost  without  exception  Saints  are 
males. 

6.  The  scarcity  of  inartyi-a  among  the  Saints. 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  possession  of  supernatural 
powers  wlúcli  the  Latin,  equally  with  the  Celt,  claimed  to 
bo  part  of  the  necessary  quallHcations  of  a  Saint,  all  the 
above  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  Saints  not  only  do  not 
exist  iu,  but  are  distinctly  opposed  to,  the  ide«  of  the 
Saints  of  the  Latin  Church.  As  the  two  ideas  are  so 
completely  diH'ei'cnt  it  is  almost  a  necessity  that  there  must 
be  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  ideas  of  a  Latin 
and  a  Celtic  Saint.  That  distinction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  tliat  the  Latin  idea  of  a  Saint  is  personal, 
so  that  tor  this  dignity  and  title  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  or  women  are  eligible,  while  the  Celtic  idea  is  tribal,  bo 
(or  it  the  members  of  the  tribe  are  alone  eligible. 

The  distinction  is  important,  as  it  marks  out  tite  limits 
i>t  two  very  different  systems  of  Christianity.  Where  the 
rules  of  the  Latin  Church  prevailed  the  idea  exbted  that 
the  supreme  source  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters — law,  title, 
nr  authority — resided  in  and  proceeded  from  Home ;  that 


Latin  ClirÌstianíty  was  the  preciu-sor  of  Latin  organisa- 
tion. Where  the  mies  of  the  Celtic  Church  prevailed, 
the  opinion  existed  that  they  were  not  subject  to  any 
external  interference  —  the  old  tribal  organisations,  the 
old  family  theories,  tradition»,  and  prejudices  were  un- 
touched, and  Celtic  organisation  moulded  Celtic  Chris- 
tianity into  accord  with  its  habits  and  customs,  In 
nothing  perhapH  is  the  distinction  more  clearly  shewn 
than  in  the  ideas  of  the  two  Churches  as  to  Saints. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  assumed  that  the  Celtic  system 
could  not  and  did  not  produce  men  who  were  fitted  to 
rank  on  an  equality  with  any  Saint  of  the  Latin  Church 
in  pei-sonal  holiness  or  in  any  Saintly  virtues.  Many 
might  be  mentioned — ono  will  suffice.  Cadoc  would  have 
Wen  a  glory  to  any  Church,  an  honour  to  any  system. 
He  combined  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Celtic  Saint — 
royal  desct-^nt,  questionable  birth,  exercise  of  supernatural 
power — with  all  the  qualifications  of  the  Latins.  His  piety 
was  unbounded,  his  charity  never  failed.  More  of  hia 
teaching  has  come  down  to  us  than  of  any  other  Welsh 
Saint,  and  his  principles  arc  so  democratic  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  any  monastic  scribe  would  have  ever 
Lio vented  them. 

For  instance,  speaking  to  a  Welsh  prince,  Cadoc  said: 
i*  Remember  thou  art  but  a  man,  there  is  no  king  like  him 
|lrho  ia  king  of  himself."  Cadoc  the  Wise,  as  he  is  termed, 
s  of  the  greatest  reputations  of  any  of  the  Celtic 
íLÌatH,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  beyond  her  Imrders.  In 
rittany  ho  remained  the  patron  Saint  of  Breton  chivalry 
I  long  as  that  chivalry  lasted.  It  is  said  that  at  the 
alleged  Battle  of  the  Thirty — that  most  knightly  feat  of 
Breton  knights — on  their  way  to  the  combat  thase  knights 
appealed  to  Cadoc  for  aid,  and  placed  themselves  under 
■  his  protection.     When  they  returned  victorious  from  the 
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strife  their  first  act  was  to  offer  thanks  to  Cadoc,  the 
patron  of  Breton  warriors.  Some  centuries  later,  as  a 
British  general  was  leading  British  troops  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Canada  from  France,  quoting,  in  the  form  in 
which  an  English  poet  has  preserved  in  one  of  the  best 
known  poems  in  our  language,  the  saying  of  Cadoc,  **  The 
paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave",  he  exclaimed,  "I 
would  rather  have  been  the  author  of  that  idea  than  take 
Quebec". 

Cadoc  is  but  one  of  those  men  whom  we  know  only  in  a 
sea  of  Celtic  legend  and  anachronism,  yet  who  stand  forUi 
as  the  representatives  of  a  faith,  the  leaders  of  a  people,  the 
glories  of  a  Church,  who  prove  that  even  in  the  strictest 
Latin  sense  the  early  Welsh  Saints  were  real  Saints. 
Although  they  lacked  the  Papal  sanction  they  have  a  better 
claim  to  the  distinction,  for  they  were  Saints  by  an  earlier 
title,  the  universal  assent  of  their  countrymen ;  they  were 
holy  by  a  ceremony  mightier  than  canonisation — tlie 
common  consent  of  Christian  people. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN   CHURCH    IN    WALES 

DURING  THE  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTURIES.^ 

By    Rbv.   HUGH  WILLIAMS,    MA.,   Professor  of  Church 
History  at  the  Theological  College,  Bala. 


'*  Prima  lex  hÎBtorìsB,  ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  deinde  ne 
quid  veri  non  audeat." — Cic,  De  Or,,  ii,  16. 


A  STRANOE  charm  seems  to  have  been  hidden  in  the 
difficult  questions  which  range  themselves  around  the  first 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain.  That  dim  past 
has  drawn  mind  after  mind  to  itself  in  the  bold  endeavour 
to  compel  it  to  tell  something  of  its  story.  Regretfully  as 
we  put  aside  this  legend  and  that,  which  pious  minds  have 
woven,  to  show  how  an  apostle  or  some  "  apostolic  man" 
visited  these  shores,  we  feel  that  no  one  can  in  truth  say 
who  the  first  Christians  of  Britain  were.  The  churches  are 
here  when  we  first  find  any  distinct  mention  of  "  the  faith 
of  Christ",  and  we  need  not  now  repeat  the  various  con- 
jectures advanced  by  historians  respecting  the  way  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  found,  for  the  first  time,  a  home  in 
our  land. 

If  I  put  aside  all  these  questions,  though  feeling  to  the 
full  the  fascination  that  lurks  in  them,  I  do  so,  partly, 
because  of  the  larger  material  we  possess  for  a  later  period, 
though  it  is  extremely  scanty  when  compared  with  that 

^  Read  before  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  on  the  15th  of  June  1894, 
at  20,  Hanover  Square.    Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Prydderoh  Williams. 
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available  in  the  ease  of  other  countries,  but  chiefly  becan» 
I  believe  I  am  drawn  to  a  period  which  is  in  reality  i 
beginning.     I  mean  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  FdA 
people.      Scliultze,  in   the  Preface  to  his  History  of  th^ 
Dotvnfiill  of  OroiCO'Roriian   Heathenism,  has  a  sentence 
which  I  should  wish  to  keep  in  mind  in  all  that  I  mfli^ 
say  in  this  paper.     "  In  truth",  he  says,  "  Church  history 
is  a  History  of  the  World  and  of  Peoples ;  and  the  th» 
logic^il  element  therein  is  only  an  attribute  of  it,  not  t 
essence."       There  are  places  where  theology  propound 
weighty  questions  arising  from  the  history  of  the  ChurA  ^ 
and  where  it  is  meet  that  men  should   make  an  honest? 
attempt    to    answer    them.      In    this    place,   however,  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  committing  a  serious  error  were  I  to 
regard  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Welsh  people.     I  will  not  deny 
that  the  other  questions  are  to  me  very  real  and  living; 
but  I  have  also  felt  for  yeai's  that  a  dispassionate  study  of 
all  that  original  ecclesiastical  records  present  to  us,  by  the 
same  methods  as  we  study  otlier  histories,  should  precede 
whatever  conclusions  we  draw  in  answer  to  the  theological 
questions  that  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Church.    Difficult 
as  it  is  for  us  to  sever  ourselves  from  prepossessions,  I  sm 
myself  profoundly  impressed  with  the  large  amount  of  solid 
contributions  lately  made  for  workers  in  this  subject,  by 
men  who  claim  very  different  kinships  in  the  Christian 
world.     We  are  all  becoming  better  students,  and  a  brisk 
interchange  of  mental  produce  is  creating  what  might  be 
called  "a  good   state"  of   the  intellectual  market   in  the 
province  of  Church  history.     I  could  wish  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  my  paper  as  a  humble  follower  of  the  painstaking 
students  of  history  in  Germany,  France,  and  our  own  two 
islands. 

More  particularly,  I  have  tried  to  seek  constantly  the 
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Úìt  thtit  may  be  afFovdefl  by  the  histoiy,  both  of  the 
purch  on  the  continent,  and  of  the  Church  in  Ireland. 
SoUDil  this  especially  advantageous  in  the  attempt  to 
\dga  chasms  (too  often  the  caae!)  by  conjecture.  Fur 
:  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  by 
I  DOceKsity  for  thus  venturinfj.  But  I  feel  more  and 
ä  convinced  tliat  a  wide  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
a  history  of  the  Church  in  Gaul  or  in  the  Frankish  Idng- 
Ipm,  and  of  it»  relation  to  the  Roman  Church,  as  well  as 
iptb  the  history  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  sixth  and 
iventh  centuries  in  the  Irish  Church,  may  supply  us  with 
Unable  hints,  and  lead  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
;  of  Christianity  among  the  Welsh  people.  It  may 
t  1«  aniias  to  state  that  the  special  object  of  this  paper  is 
|0t  to  set  forth  accumulated  facts  or  to  describe  events, 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  baseil  on  such  facts  as  to 
Iflome  general  «.spects  of  Welsh  Christianity  in  the  earliest 
centuries  of  its  existence, 

I  have  aaid  that  we  are  investigating  a  period  that  is  a 
/•^ifinnÌTig.  Christian  churches  there  were  in  Britain,  un- 
doubtedly, from  very  early  times;  yet  I  have  been  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  really  British  Church, 
that  is,  a  Church  of  the  native  Celtic  inhabitants,  before  the 
fifth  century.  The  Church,  three  of  whose  bishops  attended 
the  Council  of  Aries,  was  the  Church  of  the  resident  Roman 
population,  not  of  the  people  of  Britain.  When  Hilary 
Pictavensis,  in  A.D.  358,  writes  from  exile  to  his  "  brethren 
and  co-bishops  of  Germania  Prima  and  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Pj-ovinces  of  Britain",  congratulating  himself  and  them  upon 
their  firm  orthodoxy  in  the  Ârìan  controversy,  he  writes  to 
men  that  were  Romans  living  among  a  native  non-ehri.stian 
population.  Those  British  bishops  (xara  iipeTraviav)  men- 
tioned by  Âthanajjius  as  adherents  to  the  faith  of  Nicea ; 
Î  three  bishops,  too  poor  to  travel  at  their  own  expense 
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to  the  council  of  Ariminum  in  A.D.  350 ;  the  C 
Britain  referred  to  K>y  Chrysostom,  and  the  p 
Jerusakin  from  this  island,  mentioned  by  Jt'rome,' 
am  not  mistaken,  not  men  of  British  i)lood,  bu 
in  language  and  culture,  pi-olahly  also  in  race. 

Warreu,  in  hia  kjok  on  Celtic  Liturgies — av 
mentioned  with  high  appreciation — comes  to  the 
"  that  both  elements,  the  Latin  and  the  Celtic,  co 
the  British  Church  of  the  third  and  fom-th 
(p.  158). 

From  this  view  I  am  compelled  to  dissent, 
with  diffidence,  to  bring  before  you  a  few  of  the 
for  one  cannot  exhaust  the  subject  in  a  single  p) 
point  to  the  opposite  opinion,  that  a   native  ^ 
Christian  Church  is  found  for  the  first  tim 
than  the  fifth  century.^ 


Chbistianitt  in  Britain  refohe  the  Fifth 
Roman  not  British. 

1.  Hiibner,  in  the  Preface  to  his  CorptU 
describes  the  hold  which  the  Komans  had  uponT 
as  almost  entirely  military.  This  conclusion,  hi 
warranted  by  the  tituli  which  the  inscriptions  be 
of  active  municipal  life,  as  shown  by  titles  of 
offices  or  of  collegia,  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
calonÙE  is  small ;  sucli  as  are  found  are  milita; 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  condition  of  other  town 

'  Alt  theee  refereiiceB  will  be  fuund  in  Haddiin  and  St 
'  Mr.  Hiddan,  in  one  of  the  papers  printed  in  the 
■eeiUB  to  be  inctlined  to  this  view. 
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amps,  strongliolds,  and  manaiones,  situated  near  the 
ablic  roads,  is  almost  unknown,^  Mr.  Green,  in  The 
Tttki-ng  of  England,  expresses  a  similar  opinion  thus : 
r"The  result  was  that  the  provinces  remained  a  mere 
military  department  of  the  Empire.     The  importance  of  its 

towns  was  determined  by  military  considerations, 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  monuments 
which  have  been  fountl  in  Britain  relate  to  military  life. 
LIta  inscriptions  and  tomhs  are  mostly  those  of  soldiers." 
îiirtlier  on,  he  observes,  "  The  cities  of  the  province  were 
mdeed  thoroughly  Romanised.  Within  the  walla  of  towns, 
nich  asLincohi  (Lindum)  or  York,  towns  governed  by  tlieir 
[own  municipal  officera,  guarded  by  ma.ssive  walls,  and  linked 
gether  by  the  network  of  roads,  which  reached  from  one 
*"<!  of  the  island  to  the  other,  law,  language,  political  and 

wial   life,  all  were  of  Rome Over  large  tracts  of 

louQtrj-  the  rural  Britons  seemed  to  have  remained  apart 

'*iu    their    conquerors,   not    only   speaking    the  it    own 

:uage  and  owning  some  traditional  allegiance  to  their 

■■tive  chiefs,  but   retaining  their  native  system  of  law."* 

'■  would  almost  expect  him  to  arid,  "  and  their  native 

^'ìgìon."     Were  we  to  confine  ourselves  to  Wales,  these 

r't^tements  might  be  made  in  still  stronger  terms.     Putting 

■^•de  the  military  posts  of  Isca  Silurum,  Viroeonium,  and 

^*va_  we  find  in   HUbner'a  seventh  vol.  only  seven  places 

"^öied  that  furnish  inscriptions,  and  those  contain   very 

*°^*gre  information.    If  to  these  we  add  some  half-dozen  Ìn- 

^^ptions  found  on  pieces  of  lead  and  copper,  or  on  vessels, 

**  almost  complete  the  signs  of  the  Roman  occupation  of 

^■'es,  given  in  Hubner's  volume.      The  remark   of  Bun- 

'^«y,  that  Roman  civilisation  in  Britain  was  simply  a  tliin 

"^-'''Ttiah  which  <lisappeared  quickly  upon  the  departure  of 

'  Oorpu4  Inter.  Lot.  (toI.  vii),  iviii. 
'  Tht  Making  of  Eiujlnu'i.  pp.  7,  12. 
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the  RouuLzis.  appeals  to  be  strikingly  true.  A  French  GeHk 
^holmr.  M.  Loth,  says  that,  *'  in  the  fifth  century  asintk 
first,  BrìtAÌn  is  Celtic".^  The  life  of  the  church  in  ta 
fourth  century'  w«^  know  to  be  chiefly  what  may  becaU 
a  town  life,  and  it  is  verk*  unlikely,  under  circamstiDBS 
so  prejudicial,  that  the  Roman  Christianity  spread  itdi 
amouir  the  Celtic  inhabitants  any  more  than  the  Boof^ 
civilisation  diiL 

±  We  uiav  also  examine  the  records  of  that  coimdl^ 
Aries,  wherv  we  have  the  names  of  bishops  from  Britll'^ 
summonerl  to  it  by  Constantine.  (In  passing,  I  VBt^ 
remark  that  these  should  not  be  called  a  deputation,  <^ 
supposed,  ajî  ^xick  to  have  represented  the  Church  tP 
Britain.^  Fix>ui  Germany  there  came,  in  answer  to  th^ 
same  summons.  Ac^rotius  of  Trier,  and  Matemiis  op 
Cologne.  Now  we  know  that  the  Germans  at  that  tiii0 
were  heathens,  and  that  the  two  prelates  were  Romany 
Roman  citizens  of  those  great  Roman  cities  in  Qerminy.. 
Is  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  from  distant  Britain  the 
Roman  towns  of  Londinium,  Lindum,  and  Eboraeom 
furnished,  not  three  Britons,  but  three  Romans,  from  the 
intensely  Roman  life  of  those  places  ?  The  names  Eboriv 
of  York,  Restitutus  of  London,  Adelfius  of  Linoohir 
the  presbj'ter,  Sacerdos,  and  Arminius,  the  deacon,  show 
no  traces  of  British  or  Celtic  origin,  such  as  are  common 
when  we  examine  those  found  in  Christian  inscriptions 
later  on.  A  parallel  fact  is  made  very  evident  in  the 
histor}'  of  the  Christian  Franks,  as  a  few  pages  of  Gregory 
of  Tours  will  show. 

3.  If  we  look  into  the  history  of  Gaul,  confirmatoQ 

^  **  D'aprës  ce  qui  precede,  on  pourraii  dëjà  conclure  avec  néeiirí' 
<]ue  la  vie  latine  et  sa  plus  haute  manifestation,  le  latin,  avait  diqian^^ 
de  Bretagne  avec  lea  troupes  romaines." — Loth,  Les  Mots  Lati$u  d0^ 
Us  Langues  Britioiiiqiies,  p.  30. 
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Aonce  may  be  found.    Even  in  the  firsb  century  Gaul 

iras    looked  upon  as  another  Italy — "  Italia  veriua  quam 

provincia",  says   Pliny.      On  this   account  the  old   Celtic 

vuii^on  gave   way  in    the  cities   before   the  influence  of 

H'Miian  cultui-e.  which    inti-oduced   the   deities   of   Rome, 

f^ireecL',  and  even  those  of  the  far  Ea»t,  and  erected  costly 

ttnnples  everywiiere.     MaAsilia,  it  may  be  observed  now,  as 

it  will  hereafter  concern  us  to  remember,  was  a  city  in 

which  Gallic  nobles,  and  even  Roinaos,  found  a  centre  of 

Ureck  culture  and  Greek   learning.      By  all  this  change, 

which  began  so  early,  the  path  of  the  new  religion  was 

facilitated. 

"  Yet  hardly",  I  quote  from  Hauck's  Kircliengeackiclite 
IkaUclduntJk,  "  were  the  cities  Romanised  in  the  strict 
MTisc  üf  the  wonl,  and  certainly  the  surrounding  country 
WAS  nut.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  Latin 
Unguage  should  make  itself  felt ;  the  Romans  were  the 
rulcn,  and    Latin   vas   in   consequence   the   language  of 

wiministration  and  law,  of  culture  and  society 

Ijiiiler  these  circumstances  Latin  could  uot  fail  to  make 
«Mtant  wlvances ;  yet  it  did  not  acquire  its  conquest  very 
'luieUy,  and  supremacy  it  diil  not  gain  as  long  as  Gaul  was 
Riiiuan."  In  the  time  of  Sidonius  Apoltinarius,  who  died 
1II.ÍS7,  the  nobility  had  only  lately  ceased  to  speak  Celtic; 
Auaonius,  the  Latin  Rhetor,  son  of  a  Greek  father,  spoke 

Itlw  language ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the  6th  century, 
tuxisretood  it,  and  his  words  imply  that  the  Celtic  speech 
*<*  common  in  such  cities  a.s  Clermont  and  Autun.  The 
iMgnage.  surviving  many  changes,  was  a  bar  to  the  spread 
0Í  ŴB  new  religion ;  dying  hard,  it  for  a  long  time  formed 
111:  hulwark  of  the  old  Celtic  religion.  Of  this  the 
ÖMilogttw  of  Sulpicius  Severua  and  his  Vita  Martini  give 
wnjtle  evidence,  showing  how  the  heathen  religion  of  the 
Celts  prevailed  during  the  years  A.D.  375-400  in  the  neiKb- 
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b^urh*»!  of  Toars,^  and  of  the  ways  in  which  St  Hiilii  ■  Î* 

strove  to  destp^T  ic    This  we  find  in  tiioee  parts  of  Od  m^^ 

that  were  nearest  Britain.     Bot  in  the  case  of  Brbkl** 

itself,  and  especiallT  in  the  case  of  Wales,  where  there**»*'' 

no  £n%at  Roman  settlements,  a  far  stronger  statement  se^W^ 

jostiiiable  than  has  been  found  necessary  in  the  eas^  ^ 

Gaol.    A  people  so  slightly  influenced  by  Borne  as  ** 

Celtic   race   here,  who  never  adopted  the   Latin  too^ 

cannot  but  be  regarded  as  holding  aloof  also  from  ^ 

religion  which  could  come  to  them  only  in  that  langaag0' 

4.  One  other  consideration  may  be  touched  upon, as» 

introduces  peculiar  points  of  interest    The  Christianity  » 

this  period  appears  to  have  left  no  trace  of  a  records 

Welsh  literature  or  Welsh  tradition.    The  name  of  Bm 

is  believed  to  cover  some  real  Welsh  tradition ;  bat  Ui 

connection  with   Welsh  hagiology  and,  in  older  form,  wilk 

the  introduction  of  Christianity^  is  a  fiction  of  very  late 

date.     We  know  something  more  about  the  story  of  Loan 

and  his  messiige  to  Pope  Eleutherius  in  A.D.  167,  whereby 

Britain  is  said  to  have  i>een  made  Christian — king,  princes, 

and  people — through  the  men  ordained  and  appointed  by 

tlie  Pope.     The  earliest  writer  to  relate  the  story,  so  preci» 

in  form,  j'et  so  impossible,  was  Bede,  who  undoubtedly 

copied   it  from  the  Liber  Pontificalis,     No   such  notice 

existed   it    is    well    known,   in    the    older    form    of   the 

Liber  Pontificalis ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  larger,  which  is 

generally  accepted  as  having  been  written  about  A.D.  530. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  tliia  paragraph 

was  contained  then  even  in  that.     We  read  : — 

**Eleuther  natiune  Graecus  ex  patre  Abundio  de  oppido  Nioopoüt 
sedit  aim.  XV,  m.  iii,  d.  ii.  Fuit  temporibus  Antonini  et  Commodi 
usf^ue  ad  Patemo  et  Bradua.  Hie  accepit  epistula  a  Luoio,  Bntannio 
rege,  ut  Christian  us  efficeretur  per  ejus  mandatum." 


1  Dial.,  i,  13  ;  ii,  6,  8,  9.     V.  3i«rt.,  15,  22. 
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I  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Liber  Pontificcdis  dates  from 
tbe  year  A.D.  6S5,<  and  the  fiction  must  be  as  old  as 
ite.  How  much  older  ?  There  are  several  reasons 
{êrìng  from  the  view  expressed  or  implied  in  vol.  i 
3dan  and  Stubbs,  that  the  interpolation  belongs  to 
be  of  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  and  that  it  is  quite 
Hacter  with  the  drift  of  his  writings.  It  is  hardly 
e  that  Augustine  would  have  left  Lucius  unnoticed 

conference  with  the  British  bishops,  had  the 
aph  respecting  him  been  introduced  into  the  Liber 
îotlíí^i  at  that  time.  Aldhulm  waa  abbot  of  Malmesbury 
J).  675  to  A.D.  705  ;  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  the  learned 
D,  and  in  close  intercourse  with  Theodore  of  Canter- 
Oth  of  whom  had  been  sent  over  to  England  from 

but  to  any  one  reading  his  letter  addressed,  at  the 
Í  of  the  council  of  Hatfield,  a.d.  6^0,  for  the  purpose 
B^ng  the  British  into  coufomiity  with  Roman 
it  would  appear  impossible  that  the  stoiy  of  Lucius 
jr  been  heard  of  by  him.  His  tone  in  that  letter 
ited,  but  there  is  in  the  letter,  also,  clear  evidence 
,  as  well  as  other  men  of  his  time,  was  enthralled  by 
a :  and  the  account  given  so  detjnitely  of  the  con- 

of  the  British  king  and  nation  through  Pope 
rius  in  A.D,  167  would  certainly  have  been  believed 
ided  to  by  him,  had  he  known  of  it. 
it  aecms  uafe  to  conclude  that  the  story  came  into 
le  somewhere  between  A.D,  680  and  A.D.  686  or 
,  Its  natural  place  of  birth  would  be  Wales,  during 
iod  of  scliism,  though  I  find  it  difiicult  to  follow 

ŵne.  Lib.  Ponl.,  cbutvi.  The  Editor  says  :— "  1!  8st  im- 
Se  dire  jusqu'ii.  quel  pttpe  B'éteiidait  Is  Libcr  PoiäÌ_liralU 
cUnB  ce  manUBcrÌt ;  au  moiiiB  peut-on  adnuttre,  ea  tenant 
les  limitea  du  catalogue  injtiftl  et  de  la  haut«  antiquity  d« 
,  qu'il  a'allait  pa»  au  delii  du  p*pe  Oonon."  (f  G87.) 
nut.  Gerr«..  Epp.  Ill,  231. 
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Ziuimer  in  his  attempts  to  construct  the  probable  st«p"ll 
suggestion  and  pure  fiction  by  which  this  statement,  «i*! 
its  bewildering  precision,  came  into  existence.'  Netiiö'!* 
in  the  eighth  century,  also  drew  his  information  from  ' 
same  quarter,  Ì.e.,  fi-om  the  /iierPoíiíŷîcaíiö,  indepcnJe**  ■ 
of  Bede,  or  from  information  supplied  by  his  master  El»*-" 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  who  was  leader  in  the  Welsh  CinM 
of  the  very  movement  which  Wilfrid  ami  Theodore  3 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  England. 

With  Nennius,  also,  Ijegan  the  habit,  which  quickly  spre^ 
of  amplifying  this  legend,  by  the  addition  that  Lucius  v 
called  Lleufer  Mawr.  The  very  name  Lies  (LlesahCo^^l 
as  the  Welsh  e(|uivalent  for  Lucius,  stamps  the  Welsh  stofl 
aa  late.  Had  it  been  old,  the  "c"  would  have  reiiiBÌití' 
non-sibilant,  and  the  name  would  have  taken  soint  snci 
form  as  Luc,  Lig,  or  Lug.^ 

There  is  curious  evidence  that  the  church  at  Lland»! 
possessed  a  copy  of  the  Liber  Poiitificalle,  because,  on  p.  A 
of  the  last  edition  of  The  Book  of  Llandaf,  we  have  sa 
extract  from  it  in  the  hand  which  the  editor  styles  "D,", 
and  which  has  given  us  other  extracts.  But  if  the  surinií» 
of  Mr.  Gwenogfryn  Evans,  in  his  Preface,  be  true,  I 
amplification  of  thesiniplestoryof  Lucius  is  due,  in  the  oti 
part  of  the  same  lx>ok,  to  that  master  of  romance,  Geotlhj 
of  Monmouth.  Here  the  account  takes  a  Welsh  form ;  M 
the  messengera  who  were  ordained  at  Rome  and  sent  bid 
as  missionaries  are  Ei.VANUS  and  Medivinus,  whilst  il 
Geoffrey's  Bhtoria  Regum  Brit,  (iv,  19).  they  are  FaoakOI 
and  DuvANUS. 

In  the  Welsh  Brut  we  read,  "  Hef  y  danvones  attaw  átt 

'  CÍ.  Ziinmer,  Nrtnẃi*  FûuJicutiu,  s.  143  ff.  ;  tlso  bU  remftrb  « 
NonniuB'  independence  nt  Beda,  i.  61. 

=  Cr.  Teyid  (Tecit)  from  Tiw-iiiu;  on  the  other  hand,  lirg«»(Li> 
qf  Hywei   Ddẅ),   from   negotUim  ,■  ¥  Oÿmmrudor,    a,    170  ;  Zimn 
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r  grefydus  tydlawn  dysgodron  a  seiledic  jii  jdan  gatliolic 

■■dd  y  bregethu  idaw  ac  y  bobyl  dj^odedigacth  yr  arglwyd 

»u  grist  yg  cnawt  dyn  ac  eu  golchedigaeth  wyiiteu  drwy 

J  vedyd.     Sef  oedynt  y  gwyr  hyny  dwvwan  h  ffagan" 

!,  p.  100).     I  need  hardly  mention  liow  William  of 

P*]meshuFy  has   located   the  whole  at  Glastonbury,  and 

lat  even  the  letter   itself,  which  Lucius  wrote  to  Pope 

Ipeutheríuü,  may  be  seen  in  full  in  Usslier's  Antiquities, 

r  in  Migne  P.  L..  t.  v,  p.  1143!     These  stories  can  in  no 

pay   aö'ect   opinions  Jeiived   from   other   cjuarters   as   to 

Be  tiret  beginning  of  Christianity  among  the  Welah  during 

Be  fifth  century.      We  may  read  them  as  poetry,  not  aa 

»ry. 


British  or  Welsh  Church. 

I  The  account  of  the  Council  of  Ariminuui,  with  the  three 

Í  more  bishops  from  Britain  present,  who,  on  the  ground 

poverty,  accepted   the   imperial  help  for  the  e^ipensea 

t  their  journey,  close»  the  history  of  any  common  action 

the  part  of  Britain  with  the  continent.     Tliis  stormy 

council  wail  held  in  May,  A.D.  359. 

Hefele,  in  his  CoiicííieTw/eec/iicÄie, mentions  neai'ly  a  score 
of  Councils  held  by  the  Latin  Church,  between  tlie  Council 
of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  381  and  that  of  Ephesus  in  a.d,  431 ; 
but  in  none  of  these,  nor,  in  fact,  in  any,  held  up  to  and 
including  the  Fourth  General  Council  (Chalcedon)  do  we 
tìnd  any  mention  of  Britain,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
OmIIìg  synod,  supposed  to  be  ht;]d  at  Troyes  in  a.d.  +29, 
when  it  was  decided  that  Germanus  of  Auxerre  and  Lupus 
of  Troyes   should   be   deputed   to   visit   this  island. 


1 


ilation  from  the  empire,  and  its  troubled  fortunes,  may  ^^H 
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account  for  this.  There  may,  however,  be  another  rei 
and  it  is  one  of  no  small  moment — the  church  wsa  . 
beginning  a  new  life — it  was  spreading  among  the  sa 
race. 

Before  the  final  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  a 
facts  meet  us  indicating  a  spread  of  Christianity  avu 
ike  Latin  residevis.  Maximus,  as  iyranntis,  succeedec 
violently  securing  the  title  of  Augustus  while  in  BriU 
A.D.  383.  But  before  his  usurpation  he  considered 
prudent  to  be  baptised.  We  know  how  common  it  i 
to  defer  baptism  in  that  age;  how  Ambrose  of  Mi 
was  elected  bishop  before  he  hail  been  baptised,  and  ¥ 
consecrated  immediately  after ;  or,  as  Sozomen  says,  at  I 
same  time.'  To  become  a  bishop  without  the  inltiati: 
rite  was  impossible.  But  Constantine  the  Great  had  rul 
the  empire  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  presided  over  Counc 
though  only  a  catechumen.  When,  therefore,  we  see  Ma: 
muB  shielding  his  revolt  under  cover  of  baptism,  it  appei 
probable  that  Christianity  at  that  time  had  acquired 
position  of  decided  influence  in  this  island ;  that  it  was 
power  which  an  unscrupulous  man  thought  it  best 
conciliate.  This  is  coniirmed  by  the  later  conduct 
Maxim  us,  when  he  entered  Italy.  Because,  with  t 
express  object  of  clearing  himself  of  the  imputation 
being  a  tyrant,  he  declared  for  a  strong  conservati 
policy  in  the  church.^  Constantine,  the  other  and  mc 
successful  tyrannus,  was  also  a  Christian ;  his  son,  i 
know  from  Orosius,  was  a  monk  (wliether  in  Gaul 
in  Britain  is  not  said)  when  hia  fatlier  made  him  Cffisi 
(c.  407). 

The  final  departure  of  the  Itomans,  however,  is  plac 


>  Boi.,  if.  E., 


24.  '  Soi.,  jff.  £.,  vu,  ] 

I  ConBlanlinui  CooBtantem  Slium,  ptn  dolor 
fActum  ...  in  HisiianiBs  misil;"  (vii,  40.  7). 
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;  about  A.D.  410,  Prefects  and  other  officials  were  left  behind, 
and  we  may  take  for  granted  that  most  of  tlie  bishops 
remained  with  the  weakened  churches.  Now  let  us  mark  that 
in  Britain,  as  on  the  continent,  the  Church  in  gradually  com- 
pelled to  recognize  that  the  Empire  is  becoming  powerless 
to  help  it.  On  the  continent,  the  barbarians  broke  up  the 
civic  life  which  at  that  time  covered  Gaul.  Then  the 
Church  chose  its  own  way.  Taking  regai'd,  it  may  be  aaid, 
to  its  own  interests,  it  parted  with  the  Empire.  But  the 
interests  of  the  Church  were  the  interests  of  the  human 
race,  and  by  its  care  for  them,  it  saved  the  whole  world. 
The  Church,  with  its  superior  culture  and  power  of  ad- 
ministration, was  necessary  to  the  new  masters.  It  mingled 
with  them,  and  succeeded  finally  in  subduing  them. 

In  Britain  we  find  something  similar.     The  new  njaaters 

were  not  a  swarm  of  barbarians  from  a  distance.    They  were 

the  British  race,  which  hitherto  had  been  the  subject  one, and 

had  been  kept  at  a  distance  by  the  military  and  oppressive 

rale  of  the  dominant  Latins.     HarEissed  by  the  pirates  on 

their  coasts,  the   Bi-itons  combined  in  self-defence,  but,  as 

Zoeimus  infonns  us,  ended  by  "expelling  the  Roman  prefects, 

setting  up  a  polity  of  their  own  accoi-dlng  to  their  power" 

(Zosirau.s,  vi,  6).     The  Church  in  Britain  now  finds  itself 

placed   exactly  in   the   same   position   as   the   Church   in 

Gaal,    Abandoned  by  the  Empire,  face  to  face  with  a  new 

power,  it  fraternised  with  the  heathen  Britons,  and  by  its 

higher  culture,  by  the  force  of  long  tradition,  added  to  the 

inÜoence  of   religion,  taught  them   rule   and   gave   them 

guidance-      The   new  Church  continued   natui-ally,   as   in 

'iiiul, the  ecclesiiistical  order  and  doctrine  of  the  old;  but 

ktlie  old  carried  into  the  new  another  potent  factor.  While 
the  people  retained  their  own  tongue  in  ordinary  life,  the 
Cbutch  saved  the  Latin  language  for  worship  and  teaching. 
Tlùs  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  and  beneficial  on  many 
f2 
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GemuvDus  not  found  inonasticism  here,  that  facl  *' 
certiunly  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Vita,  written 
maa  who  had  Ixieii  his  contemporary  for  years.    The  ii'^'' 
of  the  Life  of  St.  Sampson,  in  fact,  mention.i  a  luuiw'^*^- 
built  by  Germanus  (A  nalecla  BoUandiana,  vi,  104), 

Of  the  man  or  men  who  introducetl  it  we  have  no  kx*" 
ledge,  nor  is  it  known  where  the  first  band  who  lived  *^ 
common  life  of  monafitie  discipline  settled.     It  b  aloW^ 
certain  that  no  monk  had  ever  been  seen  in  Britain  bef<K' 
A.D.  400.     By  about  430  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  Uul 
the  new  discipline  was  rapidly  instilling  a  new  life  intoüie 
Church,  a  new  depth  of  earnestness,  which  may  account  f» 
the  apparently  quick  evangelisation  of  the  countrj-.    When 
I  think  of  this  time,  my  mind  turns  for  several  reasons  to  Ux 
South  of  France,  the  neighbourhood  of  MassUia  and  Lerins, 
as  the  district  whence  the  first  monks  came   to  Britain. 
The  appearance  of  "  PelagîanÌsm"  here  confirms  me  in  Üiia 
opinion,  because  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  doctiw 
80  called  was  not  that  of  Pelagius  himself,  but  the  teaclung 
of  a  set  of  men  very  difierent  in  character  and  attitude  in 
the  Church.     This  was  the  teaching  with  which  the  nama 
of  John  Cassian  at  Marseilles  and  of  Vincent  and  Faustoi 
at  Lerins  are  connected.    It  has  been  called  Serai-Pela^an- 
ism ;    it    might    with    equal    propriety   be    called    Semi- 
Âugustinianism.    Now,  in  the  period  between  the  departure 
of  the  Komans  and  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  (A.D.  410-449) 
the  two  visits  of  Germanus  suggest  to  us  that  new  usages 
and  new  ideas  are  working  in  Britain,  which  one  is  incUned. 
I  repeat,  though  feeling  that  I  am  anticipating  somewhat, 
to  connect  with  South  Gaul.     It  is  interesting  to  enquire 
whether  we  have  any  evidence  respecting  this  time,  Imi 
anterior  to  those  new  forces.     I  believe  we  have.     There  is 
one  writer,  who  seems  to  me  to  be  premonastic  and  non- 
Pelagian,  and   who   must  yet   have  lived   here  after  the 
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pigmphy  0Î  the  fourth  and  following  centurios :  "  Hie  jacit", 
iRequiescat  in  pace",  "In  hoc  tumulo  jacit",  etc.,  the 
onogram  of  Christ,  or  A  et  ÍI.  "  But  the  absence  of 
ivourite  symbols  found  on  old  Christian  tombs,  such  aa  the 
ve  and  the  pahn,  or  of  sepulchral  torniulte,  which  in  the 
Ifth  and  sixth  centuries  had  become  fixed,  and,  finally,  the 
©rm  of  the  monuments,  testify  to  a  wide  departui-e  from 
tìie  Mother  Church."' 

During  the  fifth  century,  we  may  even  &t  this  stage 

father,  the   Church   began   to  spread  among  the  Welsh, 

lough  leading  a  life  more  separated  than  heretofore.     Yet 

^  visit  0Í  Germaaus  in  429,  at  the  request  of  a  Oallic 

pynod  and  tlie  Pgpe,  points  to  renewed  intercourse  with 

"*  coutinent- 

The  second  visit  paid  by  him,  in  447,  more  conclusively 

■proves,  not  only  that  the  "  Pelagianism"  he  was  called  over 

■^  oppose  had  taken  deep  root,  but  also  that  the  Church,  in 

Ivhieh  a  heresy  calling  for  such  intervention  had  grown, 

I  most    have   spread   widely  among  the   people.     Tlie  fifat 

*'''3/  years  of  the  fiftìi  century  appear  to  have  comprised 

t  J*e-riod   of  rapid   convei-sion.      An   unniistakeable   im- 

made  upou  our  minds  by  a  perusal  of  the  Life 

*/ ff«í'ííirt7tu«,by  ConstantiuB,  that  the  Christians  were  very 

""■^'erous,  and  that  those  who  were  still  heathen,  or  at  least 

'"''*^Jitised,  were  not  disinclined  to  embrace  Christianity. 

'"'  itii  the  fifth  century  there  came  a  new  power  which 
proi  I  uced  a  marked  transfonuatipn.  This  was  monasticism. 
"-^  1  mighty  current  of  religions  fervour  during  a  com- 
l*'^tively  short  time  after  the  death  of  St.  Martin  of 
lout-j,  i„  ^ u  4Q0^  it  iiegan  to  win  over  the  best  men  of 
'■"'^  Q^hurch  in  Gaul,  and  must  have  entered  the  British 
*.j[iUt-ch  some  time  before  the  visit  of  Germanus.  Had 
^«hultze,  GcKhkhte  den  Untetyii iiÿi  dm  Gr.  Rom.  lleidtiihiiia.  ii, 
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only  one  work  is  known,  which  was  at  first  prinM 
anonymously  with  the  works  of  Augustine.  In  the  aev» 
teenth  century  Holstenius  edited  the  same  from  a  !& 
bearing  the  name  of  Fastidius  without  the  title  ''episcopVi 
but  simply  "Brito". 
I  It  is  written  in  a  simple  chaste  style  as  an  exhoitw^ 

to  an  earnest  Christian  life,  without  anything  of  a  poleo^ 
or  tloi^natic  character.  By  many  it  has  been  dedtf***» 
upon  the  strength  of  certain  passages,  to  show  a  tendciŵ 
towards  Pelagianism,  and  to  be  strong  evidence  how  widŵ 
tliese  doctrines  hail  spread  in  Britain.  My  reading  of  ^ 
btx^k  leads  me  very  strongly  to  doubt  the  existence  of  sil^ 
an  intiuence.  the  Itelief  in  which  is  based  almost  solely  np^ 
two  pass<\ges  in  chapters  11  and  13.  If  we  place  tb 
l>assage  from  the  13th  chapter,  bare  of  context,  side  b 
side  with  a  quotation  maile  from  Pelagius,  such  as  ih 
one  quot<Hl  by  the  editor  of  iligne  (T.  50),  it  must  b 
confessoil  that  Fastidius  appears  to  teach  a  simila 
diKnriuo.  The  quotation  from  Pelagius  runs:  ''On  thi 
Hixvunt,  Adam's  sin  was  held  to  have  injured  his  posteri^ 
by  oxaiuplo  not  by  transmission'  {hinc  Adae  peocatm 
e;jri:,^so  ^HV5f<^ri>  íiííẁ  reitriwr  nocuisse  non  transitu).  Bu 
in  Fa^^tidius  wo  find  no  syllable  about  Adam  injuring  hi 
jvvitority,  nor  any  «ienial  of  transmission  of  sin.  Th 
wholo  subjoot  sooms  to  me  quite  foreign  to  his  purpoK 
Hnd  to  Iv  troatoil  in  a  way  that  really  exdudes  Ẁ 
rtssuiwj^tivHi  of  aiu'  reference  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine 
Uo  ìr.oÄtìN  to  SHV  that  Adam's  sin  was  not  unbelief  bu 
*UN\*K\íuîuv  "  Ho  :  \ÍK<  ovMuiomutil  (Jamnaius  est)  becaus 
bo  ò,',s\^\v\  i\l  in  act.  and  all  cirr  condemned  {damnarUuf 
\\\  \\w  >^x\\c  Uìaiìîior/  His  object  is  simply  to  insist,  ii 
a  i>í^u'tîx\sì  \x:^\.  on  the  necessity  for  obedience  as  wel 
rts  íî^\th  \n  a  iiwvi  Mfo:  for  which  purpose  he  contrasts 
i\o<  o\,*^\ujvo  An;  ;rÄUsmiss;vW  as  moans  of  the  propagatioi 
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of  sin,  but  want  of  faith  and  lack  of  obedience  oä  ground» 
of  condemnation  on  the  part  of  God. 

In  all  this  he  has  in  view  men  who  while  extolling 
faith  undervalue  obedience.  There  is  here  no  Pela- 
panism.  Fastidius  counsels  the  widow,  to  whom  he 
ivrites  as  "a  most  beloved  sister",  to  be  a  "holy  widow, 
nnmble  and  quiet,  to  do  without  ceasing  deeds  of 
mercy  and  righteousness,  so  that,  if  possible,  no  one  may 
^>'er  find  her  occupieirl  with  anything  but  reading  or 
prayer".  Writing  to  a  lady  of  this  cliaraeter  he  iiaks  her, 
in  chapter  11,  whether  she  would  consider  him  a  Christian 
'"  ^vhom  are  not  found  the  deeds  of  a  Christian  life.  If 
such  a  one  coiue  to  the  church  for  worship  will  his  prayer 
iie  heard  in  heaven  ?  Then  the  words  of  Isaiah,  "Wash  ye, 
make  ye  clean,"  etc,  are  quoted.  A  man  must  draw  nigh 
to  God  with  a  good  conscience  and  with  assurance  of 
"'**  innocence.  Hereupon  follow  the  words  of  the  prayer, 
found  also,  and  commented  upon  aa  auch  by  Jerome,  in  the 
^'"tings  of  Pelftgius,'  By  Fastidius  it  is  simply  used  to 
Illustrate  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "I  will  therefore  that 
""^"  pray  everywhere,  lifting  up  holy  hands  without  wrath 
"^**  doubting."  This  seems  to  me  veiy  for  from  implying 
*'*  peculiar  Pelagian  doctrine  which  asserts  that  man 
^"*  t»e  perfect  independently  of  divine  grace. 

find  it  very  interesting  to  think  that  in  reading 
_  ^>rlins  we  are  reading  a  work  written  and  read  in  ancient 
*^*^ij),  and  which  may  be  a  picture  of  the  life  led  there, 
*-**'  the  earnest-minded  endeavour  after  such  by  many 
^'sliop  and  in  many  a  household.  But  he  is  the  last 
'^is  kind,  belonging  as  he  does  to  the  cultured  Roman 

E^^  or  to  those  who  had  partaken  of  that  culture.  There 
**•>  such  language  as  his  to  be  read  afterwards  in  the 
-'^inJ.,  e.  Ptl.,  iii,  U ;  Migae,  torn,  ii,  611.  Quoted  by  Aug.  also  aa 
'niug  ground  at  objection  to  PeUgio*  at  Wospolii,  Dt  Gatù  Pä.,  a.  6. 
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writtogs  of  the  Church  of  thk  island.  Men  of  ha 
temper  will  soon  be^^n  to  neglect  the  literatore  in 
which  they  have  been  trained,  if  not  to  de^spise  it,  lud 
will  seek  the  retirement  of  the  cloister,  in  islands  along 
the  coasts  of  Wales,  or  amid  its  valleys.  The  Christi»n 
man  of  Fastidias  lives  among  his  fellow-men  in  kiDd- 
nees  and  justice  to  all,  poor  to  the  world,  rich  towaHs 
God,  imitating  Christ  in  all  things.  His  descriptioD 
of  the  tria  vidvarum  genera,  shows  Christian  widowi 
who  would  not  be  found  in  the  retirement  of  tbe 
cloister.  A  great  change  is  at  hand,  The  rush  oi 
a  strong  movement  will  carry  men  of  this  type,  will 
draw  also  the  women  of  whom  his  correspondent  wu 
a  noble  example,  to  seek  their  ideal  of  a  perfect  life 
in  the  rigour,  the  discipline,  and  the  obedience  of  > 
monastery.  Fastidius,  in  this  tractate,  supplies  a  picture 
of  the  British  Church  as  it  was  before  the  time  of 
monaaticisni  and  "  Petagianism",  or,  we  may  say,  a  picture 
of  British  Christians  untouched  by  either.  I  quote  a  good 
part  of  cap.  13,  in  order  to  show  the  connection  of  the  first 
of  the  two  passages  commented  upon.  The  whole  chapter 
is  a  plea  for  the  necessity  of  good  works  as  well  as  faith, 
"  Et  hoc  erroris  genere  sine  metu  crimina,  nefanda  com- 
mittunt,  dum  credunt  Deura  non  criminum  sed   perfidi» 

tantum   ultoreui Respondeat   mihi  ille  cujus  talis 

est  sensuB :  Ad&m  a  Deo  factua  est  homo  primus  in  primo 
statu  mundi,  pertidiie  an  peccati  causa  damnatus  eat" 
(Öen.  in,  17)  ?  "In  quo  nihil  fuisse  incrednlitatis  invenio 
pneter  solam  inobedientiam.  cujus  causa  ille  damnatus 
est,  et  omnea  suo  damnaiiantur  exemplo.  Cain  quoqae 
non  perfidiiB  causa,  sed  quia  fratrem  interemerat,  con- 
demnatus  est"  {Oen.  iv,  11).  "Quid  plura?  Universus 
hie  mundus  ut  diluvio  interiret,  non  perfìdÌEe  causam,  sed 
criminum  lego  fuisse"  (Qen.  vi,  13). 
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I  append,  as  a  footnote,'  a  short  chapter,   almost   too 

"difBcult   to   make   selections   from,   as   showing   the   idea 

entertaineJ    in    Britain    c.    420   of   a   Christian   man,    a 

chapter    also    that    could    not    have    been    written    when 


'  Cftpnt  xiv. — "  Quia  hit  vbkb  CnaisTiANrs : — Memo  igitur  alterum 
decipUt,  nemo  Kducat  Niii  quit  Justus  fuerit,  TÌtam  non  habet ; 
nisi  quia  in  omnibuB  Christi  mandata  aervaverit,  purtora  non  potest 
tubers  cum  illo  ;  nisi  (|UÌs  terrens  ilespeierit,  divina  una  capìet  : 
nisi  humnnH  coaternpserit,  non  potest  possidere  ca:leitia.  Nee  quia- 
ijuum  Be  Chrìatianum  judicst,  nisi  qui  Christi  et  doctrinam  seijuitur 
et  iinitatur  exeiiiplum.  Sed  tu  ilium  Chriatianum  putaa,  cujus 
nunquam  pane  ullua  auturatur  eauriena,  cujua  potu  nullua  reficitur 
■iliens,  cujus  menaain  nemo  cognoacit,  aub  cujus  t«cto  uec  advena 
nee  pereitrinuB  aliquftndo  auccedit,  cujui  nemo  nudut  tegitur  vesti- 
m^ntia,  cujus  pauper  nuUus  fovetur  uuxilio,  cujus  bonuni  nemo  aentit, 
CUJUB  misericord iam  nemo  co^oscit  ;  qui  in  multo  imitntur  bonoa, 
Bcd  irndet  pctius  et  subnannat,  et  pauperea  persequi  uon  ceasatl 
Abait  hoc  a  mentibus  Chriatianorum  omnium,  abait  ut  hujusmodi 
ChriitiaiiuH  dicatur,  abait  ut  Dei  Slius  possit  appellari  qui  talis  est. 
Christian UB  ille  eit,  rgui  Ohriati  viam  aequitur,  qui  Christum  in 
omnibus  imitatur,  aicut  scriptum  est  ;  '  Qui  didt  se  in  Christo 
manere,  debet,  sicut  ilia  ambuUvit,  et  ipse  smbulare.'  (1  Joan. 
ii,6.)" 

'•  Chrittianus  est,  qui  omnibus  miaericordiam  tacit,  cjui  omnino 
non  movetur  injuria,  qui  opprimi  pauperem  se  praesente  non  p»titur, 
qui  miseris  subfeniC,  qui  indigentibus  succurrit,  <{ui  cum  moerentlbus 
moeret,  qui  dolorem  alterius  quasi  proprium  aentit,  qui  ad  fletum 
fletibus  proTocatur  alienis,  cujua  omnium  communis  eat  domua,  cujus 
janaa  nsmîni  clauditur,  oujus  measani  pauper  nuUus  tgnorat,  cujua 
cibus  cunctis  olTdrtur.  cujut  bonun  umnea  novunt,  et  nemo  sentit 
pTseceptiiadeiinentermeditatucetcogitat ;  qui  pauper  mundoefficitur, 
nt  Deo  locuplea  fiat ;  qui  inter  homines  habetur  ingloriua.  ut  coram  Deo 
et  aufalis  glorinjus  appareat  :  qui  tu  corde  auo  nihil  videtur  habere 
■imulatam  vel  Actum  ;  cujua  aimplax  at  immaculats  est  animn,  cujua 
coDsoienlia  tidelia  et  pura  est,  cujua  tota  in  Deo  mens,  cujua  omnia 
■pis  in  Chrifto  eat ;  qui  coelestia  potiui  iguam  terrena  desiderat,  qui 
humuvaaparnit,  ut  pDssit  habere  dirina.  Nam  his  qui  hoc  aaeculum 
diligunt,  et  qui  iu  praeaenti  tempore  gloriantur  at  complacent,  audi 
quid  diciturl  '  Neacitis  quia  amicitia  hujus  mundi,  inimica  eat  Dei. 
£t  quioumque  voluerit  esse  amicus  hujua  aaeooli,  inimioua  Dei  consti- 
.tuitur.'     {Juc.  iv.  4.)" 


H,(iutur.      (Jt 
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monasticism  had  secured  the  hearts  and  ears  of  men  for 
a  uew  call. 

4.  Tlie  next  event  of  this  period  wliich  claims  notice  it 
the  visit,  or  the  two  visits,  ot  Germanus  to  Britain,  and 
probably  to  Wales.  My  purpose  is  not  to  describe  either 
of  these  visits,  but  to  discuss  nioi-e  general  questioDS  that 
gather  round  them.  These  are  two  in  jjumber.  In  the 
fii-st  place,  I  believe  that  some  indications  will  be  found 
here  at*  to  the  quarter  froui  which  the  strong  tide  d 
monasticism  set  to  our  laud,  and  especially  to  Wales;  in 
the  second  place,  the  "  Pelagianism"  which  Germanus  wa^ 
deputed,  probably  upon  a  half-friendly  visit,  to  oppose 
was  not  the  Pelagianism  of  Pelagius  himself,  but  that  gf 
John  Caasian,  of  Vincent  of  LerÌns,  and  of  Faustus,  tlie 
venerable  Bishop  of  Riez  (R«ji).  The  two  questions  lead 
me  sti-ongly  to  look  towards  the  celebrated  monasteriei 
that  clustered  around  Massilia  and  Lerins  as  the  cradle, 
not  only  of  monasticism,  but,  with  it,  of  other  peculiaritíts 
of  Welsh  Christianity. 

A  brief  account  of  these,  for  our  present  purpose,  and 
because  ot  references  to  be  made  further  on.  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here. 

I  have  already  referred  to  Maseilia  as  a  place  whct« 
Greek  culture  flourished.     When  John  Cassian,  very  early 
in  the  fifth  century,  founded  his  monastery  there,  he  h&" 
travelled  much  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  in  order  to  learn  ^ 
those  countries  the  true  secret  of  the  contemplative  lii^.; 
From  his  two  works — De  IvsiituHs  Coenobiorum  and  tl* 
dynlatioTien  Patnitn — is  plain  the  high  esteem  in  whic^ 
he  held  the  monastic  life   as  he   witnessed  it  in   Egypt^ 
and,  owing  to  the  wide-spread  influence  of  the  same  tw^ 
books,  until   the  rule  of   Benedict  began   to  l>e  adoptet^ 
the  discipline  of  Egypt  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  th^ 
ideal  fui"ni  of  the  ascetic  life.     Not  fai-  off,  on  the  isIauiK 


oF    Ltü-ins,    Honoratus,    smitten   with   the   same   love   > 

Egyptian  nioiiastic  and  anchorite  asceticism,  buitt  a  church 

iiLid  cloister.     A  host  of  companions  joined  him,  so  tliat 

other  islands  were  siioilarly  occupied.     Hei-e,  before  long, 

inmiy  of  the  leading  churchmen  in  Gaul  spent  aome  years 

of  their  lives,  finding  there  an  eminent  school  as  well  as 

,  cloister.     Vincent,  the  author  of   the   Commonitoi^ium, 

Irherein  he  sets  forth  the  celebrated  canon  of  orthodoxy 

quod  semper  quod  ubique  quod  ab  omnibus",  was  a  monk 

Lerins  at  an   early  period  (c.  420).      Lupus,  of   Toul. 

pho  afterwanis   became   Bishop  of   Troyes,   gave   up   all 

worldly    honour,    and    hi.s    wife,    in    order    to    practice 

leticism  under  the  discipline  of   Lei-ins.      Many  others 

light    l>e    mentioned,    but    one,    above    all,    should    be 

med   here,   who   was    yet   living   when    Oennailiua,   in 

t.   480,   wrote   almut    him,'      This    man    was    Fuustus, 

iio  became  Abbot  of  Lerins  in  a.d.  i'ò'ò,  and  afterwards 

I  462)  Bishop  of  Riez.     In  that  station  he  holds  a  place 

ninent  for  learning  and  piety,  and  he  is  in  close  inter- 

nirse  with  such  men  as  Apollinaris  8idonius,  Eucherius  of 

i*yon,  and  other  men  of  South  Gaul.      Engelbrecht  may 

lerhaps  be  said  to  bring  forwar<l  good  gi'ounds  for  believing 

hat  FaustUH  was  born  about  a.d.  410,  though  this  makes 

iim  somewhat  young,  only  twenty-three  or  twenty-four, 

rhen  elected  abbot.     At  any  rate  he  entered  the  monastery 

t  Lerins  before  Honoratus,  the  tii-st  founder,  had  left  to  be 

tÌHhop  of  Aries  in  A.D,  4S6.     Ue  comes  there,  thus,  a  mere 

futh,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  and  comes 

i  BrUaiii,  as   is   proved  by   the  evidence   of  Avitus 

1  Apollinaris  Sidunius,  collected  in  Engelbrecht's  edition 

Faustus  ^ 

After  asking  ourselves  the  question  whence  mouasticism 

1  GennAdius,  Dt  virii  ill.,  SS. 

-   F<iM,li  Oj,cT<i,  ediled  by  Engellirechl.  Pn.Ieg.  iv-xi. 
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was  introduced  into  Britain,  and  in  our  answer  looking  la 
Ganl  as  the  home,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  Üit 
writings  of  Sulpicius  Severus  lead  strongly  to  the  condn- 
sion  that  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul  were  developing  the 
system  upon  the  model  of  St.  Maxtin  of  Tours.  St.  Uaitín 
ÎB  by  him  contrasted  with  the  monks  of  Egypt  {VUa 
Martini,  xvii).  "  I  shall  indeed,  always,  as  long  as  1 
live  and  possess  wisdom,  speak  the  praise  of  Egyptiat 
monks.  I  shall  laud  anchorites,  shall  admire  eremitw 
Of  Martin  I  shall  ever  make  an  exception.  With  m 
monk  will  I  compare  him,  certainly  with  no  one  amon; 
the  bishops."  To  Severus  the  best  monk  was  a  follows 
of  St.  Martin,  and  it  was  felt  that  under  the  shadow  of  hi 
name  and  discipline  there  prevaiJetl  in  North  Gaul  an  ides 
of  monachism  superior  to  that  of  Egj'pt.  At  Massilia  ain 
Lerins,  on  the  other  hand,  the  discipline  is  copied  fi-om  th 
model  of  the  Egyptian  and  Eastern  monasteries.  Nor 
when  we  n;ad  the  lives  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  saints,  ll\ 
name  attempt  to  imitate  the  Egyptian  as  the  ideal  iiiouasti 
life  is  very  frequently  mentioned.  In  this  we  meet  with 
trait  that  seems  to  have  come  from  the  neighbourhood  c 
Massilia,  and  which  we  could  not  well  connect  with  th 
northern  parts  of  Gaul.  "  Egyptos  Monachos  imitatu 
similem  eis  duxit  vitani"  (Cambro-Br.  Saints,  p.  129). 

A  study  of  the  language  of  Gildas  and  other  Celti 
writers  may  also  present  us  with  reasons  that  carr 
us  in  the  same  way  to  connect  the  religious  life  e 
Wales  with  these  southern  monasteries.  It  is  a  remark 
able  fact  that  Giklas  makes  use  of  many  Latinised  Greel 
words,  and,  as  was  shewn  first  by  Schoell,  tliough  noi 
more  fully  in  Appendix  G  of  Haddan  and  Stubbi 
p.  175  if.,  corrected  the  old  Latin  version  fi-om  the  Gree! 
of  the  LXX  in  many  places.  The  life  of  the  Irish  sain; 
Brendan,  preserves  the  tradition  of  ac()Uaintance  witi 
Greek   on   the  part  of  Gildaf   in  a   stoi-y  which  tella  u 


that  the  service  hook  for  the  Eucharist  used  byOildas  was 
in  Greek.  Columhanus  U  known  to  be  of  that  second 
order  of  Irish  saints  in  whom  the  influence  of  Welshmen 
was  at  work,  through  the  revival  of  the  Irish  monastic 
institutions  in  the  sixth  centurj'.  The  so-called  Instruc- 
tiones  Columbani  contain  short  homilies  addressed  to  monks 
and  profess  to  be  by  a  "  disciple  of  Faustus".  Seebass, 
in  an  exhaustive  study  of  them,  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
in  their  present  form  they  are  tlie  work  of  a  monk  origin- 
ally of  Lerins,  who  added  what  he  had  learned  from  Faustus 
to  genuine  important  fragments  of  Columhanus,  giving  to 
the  whole  their  present  aiTangenient.'  In  these  lustriu:- 
tionee.  called  after  the  name  of  the  great  Irish  missionary, 
but  in  their  main  bulk  originating  at  Lerins,  we  tìnd 
exactly  the  same  peculiarity  as  in  Gilda».  The  Welshman 
has  such  Greek  words  as"  ampibalus",  "  barathrum",  "  epi- 
menia", "  zelus",  "  thesaurizo",  "catasta",  "organa",  "plasma", 
"phantssia"  (=  superbia).  etc.,  the  Jvsiriu-titmes.  "agon", 
"  clibanus",  "  ergastulum",  and  several  others. 

Some  IrisK  MSS.  of  the  Latin  New  Testament  shew 
singular  evidence  of  emendation  by  comparison  with  the 
Greek  of  such  tests  a.s  that  of  Oxlex  B.  This  characteristic 
I  have  found  also,  in  a  very  striking  way,  in  two  Vitae,  one 
probably  Welsh  at  first,  though  rewritten  with  additions  in 
the  ninth  century  in  Brittany,  the  other  the  Vita  Cadoci  of 
our  own  collection  of  Liveaof  Cambro-Br.  Saints.  These  seem 
to  show  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  Latin  text  of  quotations 
to  the  original  Greek,  where  words  had  been  omitted  in 
the  Latin  version.  The  Life  of  St.  David  again  frequently 
etyles  him  "David  agios"  (áytoç)  for  eancttis,  though  a 
few  continental  instances  may  be  found  of  the  same  usage." 
More  matter  hearing  upon  the   knowledge   and   study  of 

'  Zeitachrifl  fur  KircheiujtMth.,  liii,  4,  Jiiiíilicíiiiuíí  CiÂtnnhniii. 
*  Duc&Dge  under  Agi^'n.     Cuipwi  {Qi'tUr.n)  niuntioiu  the  uie  of  the 
\     word  in  the  Liturgy  «a  peculiar  to  South  Uuul. 
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Greek  in  Wales,  and  especially  in  Ireland,  uiigbl 
advanced,  but  I  think  that  what  has  been  stated  le 
us,  in  this  respect  also,  to  connect  Wales  in  some  t 
with  those  monasteries  in  the  South  of  France  wb 
the  Greek  language  and  Greek  theology  pre-eminer 
flourished. 

When  Faustus,  who  was  a  British  youth,  and,  judg 
from  what  Apollinari.s  Sidonius  says,  the  son  of  a  no 
and  saintly  mother,  was  eager  to  enter  a  eckula  irum 
terialis,  he  was  sent  to  Leriiis.  This  occuiTed  at  the  vi 
time  when  monasticîsm  was  beginning  to  make  a  ho 
in  Britain,  since  Faustu.i  was  Ijorn  sometime  between! 
400  and  410.  At  such  a  time  the  monks  would  natura 
recommend  the  very  place  with  which  they  thenisel' 
were  connected.  From  Apollinaris  Sidonius'  we  learn  tj 
&  fellow- countryman  of  Faustus,  of  the  name  of  Riocat 
who  was  bishop  and  monk  (untiates  «c  vionachv-s)  mt 
two  visits  to  that  part  of  Gaul  c.  450.  Faustus  sends  w 
liim  to  Britain  two  of  liis  works,  perhaps,  as  Zimner  tliin 
the  De  gratia  Dei  and  De  huniana-  vientis  libera  arbit; 
(These  titles  are  significant,)  One  conclusion  alone  appe 
natural  :  this  is,  that  the  original  cradle  of  that  n 
life  of  the  Church  which  completed  the  evaugelizat 
of  Wales  is  to  be  sought  on  the  south  coaist  of  Gaul.  Si 
a  conclusion  leads  to  others  also. 

Besides  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  the  Church  in  t 
country  might  also  derive  forms  of  doctrine  or  of  rit 
from  the  same  freah  centre  of  influence.  Such  seems 
me  to  have  been  the  doctrine  named  Pelagianism,  wh 
Oermanus  was  sent  over  to  contend  against.  Our 
formation  on  this  point  we  owe  to  Prosper  of  AquitA 
and  to  the  author  of  the  Vita  Germani,  fi-om  wh 
Bede  has   borrowed   hia   marvels,     Usalier  refers  to  C 


1  ApuUin 


i^•  Sidon 


I,  ifwi.  Oerm.  Hist., 


<st.,  TÌÜ,  157.       _ 
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latio  xiii  of  John  Cfussian,  "  in  which  he  followed   the 
first  artifices  of  Pelagius  (pHmaa  Pelagii  artes),  not  under 
his  own  name,  but  in  the  person  of  the  abbot  Chaeremon, 
and  cunningly  put  forth  an  indefinite  opinion  concerning 
gwwîe  and  free  will".      In  these  words  Ussher  speaks  as 
Prosper  felt  and  spoke  when  he  attacked  John  Cassian  and 
others  as  "  Pelagians".     The  same  views  or  similar  ones  were 
äIso  held  by  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  Faustus  (of  British 
birth),  successively,  as  we  have  said,  abbot  of  Lerins  and 
bishop  of  Riez.     These  men  were  strong  upholders  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  and  its  doctrines,  ardent  monks  of 
SÄÌntly  lives.     More  than  this,  they  were  themselves  dis- 
ciples of  Augustine  and,  though  named  semi-Pelagian  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Middle  Ages,  might  with  equal  justice 
b®  styled  semi-Augustiniana    On  the  question  of  Free  Will 
and  one  part  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination  they  differ 
from  the  great  African  teacher.     As  men  nurtured  in  the 
theology  of  the  Greek  fathers,  the  theology  of  Augustine 
appeared  to  them  new  and  unsupported  by  tradition,  of 
which  we  have  an  indication  in  the  title  of  Vincent's  work, 
w7n,wio7iitorium  jpro  Catholicae  Fidei  Antiqnitate,     Now 
Prosper  regards  the  old  Pelagianism  as  dead,  yet  he  roundly 
«^yles  Cassian,  or  the  Collator  as  he  calls  him,  Pelagianus, 
*^d  his  doctrine  pestifera.   The  old  Pelagianism  was  indeed 
^^^  since  A.D.  418,  even  since  A.D.  410  or  412.     Pelagius, 
w^o  first  appeared  at  Rome  about  A.D.  400,  and  his  friend 
^^lestius,  are  heard   of  chiefly  in   the  far  east.      "The 
Pelagians",  Hamack  says, "  nowhere  succeeded  in  forming  a 
^^^  or  schismatic  party .''^     Rome,  Carthage,  and  the  East 
^öíe  the  scenes  of  the  teaching  that  caused  such  commotion 
^  ^he  Church ;   we  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
attempt  was  made  to   spread  it  further  West.      "Quid 
cmeres  extincti     dogmatis     refovendo,     deficientis     fumi 

^  Dogmenge&ch,f  iii,  169. 
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nidorem  in  redivivaiii  aaniniam  conaris  colligere."'  So 
does  ProRper  expostulftte  with  John  Cas.sian  for  "rekindling 
the  ashes"  of  a  fire  that  had  gone  out ;  the  doctrine  of  tb 
real  Pehigiua  was  dead ;  why  bring  it  to  life  affain ' 
Cassian  had  written  the  Collatio  xiH,  according  to  Ebcjt, 
c.  A.D.  428  (and  Uaaher  gives  nearly  the  same  <late— 
A.D.  426),  but  would  undoubtedly  have  caused  his  ì-ie«í 
to  spread  some  years  previously.  There  was,  thus,  time 
for  those  doctrines,  which  accepted  the  leading  Augustiniui 
teaching,  while  rejecting  others  regarded  as  extrenu, 
to  spread  in  Britain,  supposing  the  British  monks  to 
be  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  monks  of  Masalis 
and  Lerins.  Ebert  finds  signs  of  three  editions  of  Prospfr» 
Ckronicov,  the  1st,  of  events  down  to  A.D.  433,  the  2nd,  of 
events  to  a.d.  445,  the  3rd,  of  events  to  A-U.  455.  If  tliis  I* 
true,  Prosper  may  have  written  the  notice  of  Gernianus's 
visit  before  his  own  visit  to  Rome  in  A.D,  432.  In  the  yv»i 
A.D.  429,  Agricola,  a  Pelagian,  son  of  Severianus,  a  Pelf^an 
bishop,  is  said  by  him  to  have  corrupted  the  Churches  of 
Britain  "by  the  introduction  of  his  own  doctrine".*    Against 

'  Contra  CWÍ.,  ii. 

'  Ohron.,  A.I).  429,  Migne,  p.  595  : — "Agricola  Pelogianus,  SeTeriuÌ 
Felagiani  episcopi  filius,  Eccteaiu  BrìtBniiiae  dogmatia  eui  inainn»- 
tione  coiTiipit.  Sed  ad  actionem  Pollodii  Diaconi,  papft  Coeleslinni 
Garmanum  Antiaiodorenaem  upiscopum  vice  aaa  mittit,  et  deturlxtis 
haereticÌB,  Britannoi  ad  cathulicnm  fidem  dirigit." 

"LlBKR  Contra  Chllatujiem,  Cap.  iii ; — Nee  vero  Beijuiore  cni» 
>b  hDC  eodem  morbu  Britannias  liberavit,  iiuando  i|UOBdam  inimiov 
gratiae  Holum  autie  originis  occupanteB,  etiam  ab  illo  secreto  exdatiit 
Uceani,  et  ordinato  Scotin  episcupo  [scilicet  PalladiuH],  duiii  iîorniiium 
insuliim  atiidet  serairc  i-alliiiicam,  fecit  etiam  barbarai»  CliriatiuUiii." 

Pfoiper's  id«B  of  the  wny  in  which  contrriveraieB  uí  this  kind  wen 
to  be  brouifht  to  mi  end  nay  be  aeen  from  the  following  (Ctmlro 
Coll.,  xxi)  :  — "  Igitur,  hujnamodi  hominum  pravitati,  iioti  tarn  dUcn- 
íaíioiinm  aíiwíio  ijiinm  nncíoiibiíttm  pricUrjiio  rísŵííitrfum  at;  ut  do 
proitiuti  duduni  dugmatis  corpore  nullam  mombnun  abiatur  Minr 
gore." 
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I  thi.'s  "heresy"  Pope  Coeleatine  and  the  Gallic  Council  send 
■Oennanus,  bishop  of  Aitxerre.  With  him  went,  as  we  know 
:>ra  other  sources,  Lupus  bishop,  of  Troyea,  who  had  hiniaelt 

■  w^nat  Lerins,  and  was,  Iŵfore  the  separation  (by  mutual 
■(!oizi.sent)  between  him  and  his  wife,  brother-in-law  to  Hilary. 

■  oistsop  of  Aries,  another  of  the  semi-Pelagians.     A  Pela^rian 
wsjjop,  such   as   Severianus  is   said   to   have  been,  could 

t~«Jly  be  found  anywhere,  wlien  Prosper  wrote,  except  in 
t>t»th  Gaul,  near  the  other  men  so  called  by  him  ;  and  the 
.  Agricola,  might  be  a  monk,  or,  since  the  Epi/itle  of 
*]estine  to  the  bishops  of  Gaul  takes  for  granted  that  the 
"  ^^lagiana"  were  presbyters,  whom  they  ought  to  correct, 
h«  anight  be  a  monk -presbyter.  As  such,  he  was  free  to 
^'"^■■V"ci,  and,  if  my  conjecture  be  correct,  carried  the  tenets 
O'  *Jo!m  Cassian  and  the  others  to  the  Celtic  Churches.  A 
"^5_  quoted  by  Us.sher'  has  some  Btai-tling  notices.  Ger- 
"'^-•nus  and  Lupus  received,  it  is  there  said,  the  "cursus 
*^^-lloram",  that  is,  the  mode  of  reciting  the  Psalms  at  the 
1'^i«rent  hours,  from  John  Cassian  and  the  Fathers  of  the 
■""'^^wastery  of  Lerins.'  These  "  courses"  they  followed,  we 
*'"*i  told,  in  their  own  churches  and  preached  "  in  Britanniis 
^'^1  Scotiis".  When  we  place  before  our  minds  this  tradition 
"*  «onie  connection  between  Germanus  and  the  men  of 
'  ^*-ffisilift  and  Lerins,  remembering  also  the  close  relation  of 
*-*  X^-^  to  other  disciples  of  Lerins.  some  of  whom  were 
_^^*-<Jer8  in  the  new  Pelagianism,  as  well  as  the  high  reverence 
"^íhich  several  of  them  were  held  in  Gaul,  it  would  not  be 
^~^l  to  conclude  that  the  mission  of  Germanus  and  his  co- 
**^iop  was  in  part  a  friendly  one.  They  were  sent  as  out 
"*^  out  disciples  of  Augustine  to  win  over  others  who 
"■^«■e  partly,   thnugh   not   fuUy,  his  disciples,   men   who, 

*  Vol.  V,  p.  304,  or  e.  xi. 

*  (Wfiu  in  tbU  sense  is  also  found  in  GolninbanuB,  "It«gulft  Coen", 
"«''t».ni. 


k. 


precede  that  respecbing  the  form  in  which  the  Scr 
came  to  them.  Since  knowledge  is  miule  moK 
and  interesting  by  facts  in<licating  contrast  or  sim 
I  shall  try  to  point  out  briefly  a  few  peculiarii 
the  Scriptures  useil,  on  the  one  banJ,  in  Gaul,  i 
other,  in  Ireland.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  avail 
of  the  able  assistance  afforded  hy  a  very  co 
l>ook  that  appeared  last  year  at  Paris  from  the 
M.  Berger.'  In  this  work  the  author  gives  soim 
ticulars  respecting  the  version  used  by  St.  Avitus  of  \ 
who  died  a.d.  517,  and  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours, 
of  that  place  from  A-D.  573  to  A.D.  594.  Few  chi 
it  seems,  possessed  what  was  then  called  a  BihlU 
that  is,  as  we  should  say,  a  "  Bible",  in  a  coi 
volume.  It  was  used  in  separate  parts,  such  a 
Prophet»,  the  Evangelium,  the  Apostolus,  and  thei 
found  to  show  striking  differences  as  to  versions. 
Avitus  seenia  to  have  employed  in  the  Prophets,  « 
very  few  exceptions,  the  Vulgate  text.  In  the  boo 
Kings,  on  the  contrary,  and  Job,  as  well  as  the  Psahn 
Old  Latin  is  used,  whilst  the  Pentateuch  and  Proverl 
quoted  alternately  after  both,  witli  an  appr^mcli  to  a  cor 
use  of  a  text  absolutely  Gallic  in  character.  But  in  the 
Testament  not  a  single  quotation  is  made  from  the  Vu 
M.  Berger  explains  this  by  the  evident  superiorii 
Jerome's  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  ove 
previous  versions,  while  the  New  was  simply  a  revisto 
differing  materially  from  the  ancient  texts  used  in 
Gregory  of  Tours  shows  almost  the  same  peculiarìtí 
his  quotations  as  Avitus ;  and  the  conclusion  is  orriv* 
that  in  Gaul  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testuuieiit  weri' 
used  in  the  version  of  Jerome  or  the  Vulgate,  but  tlii) 


■  Sftmael  Berger,  HUtoirt  d«  la  V^Ugatt,  Paria,  1893, 
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it  of  the  Bible,  and  particularly  the  wliole  of  the  New 
Testament,  was  ordÌDftríly  quoted  from  the  ancient  texts. 
It  is  extremely   unfortunate  for  us  Welshmen,  in  such 
enquiry  as  this,  that  not  a  .lingle  ancient  MS.  of  any 
.rt  of  the  Bible.  Greek  or  Latin,  has  l>een  pn-served  to  ua 
lat  is  pronounced  to  be  the  work  of  a  Welsh  school  of 
ipyists.     We  often  wish  there  were  some  intimation  some- 
here  that  Welshmen  of  the  tifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  can- 
ines possessed  parts  of  the  Bible  in  /Acir  own  tongue; 
.t  what  evil  fate  has  brought  it  to  pass  that  Irish  MSS. 
if  the   Greek  or  Latin  Scriptures  may  be  found   in  the 
great  libraries  of  Europe,  but  not  a  single  ancient  Welsh 
one?     It  is  perhaps  barely  pos-tible  (?)  that  the  Book  o/ 
St.  Cliad,  though  classe<l  with  Irish  MSS..  may  have  been 
written  in  Wales.      Startling  discoveries  have  beon  mode 
[lately.      It  may  be  that  the   near  future  may  make   us 
•cquainted  with  a  Greek  or  Latin  cotlex  copied  in  some 
Welsh  monastery,  so  as  to  furnish  ua  with  more  direct  evi- 
dence of  the  form  in  which  the  Bible  was  known  among 
our  countrymen  before  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or 
before  the  Church  in  Wales  entered  into  the  membership  of 
the  Mediieval  {i.e.  Roman)  unity.     This  unity,  which  is  so 
great   a   fact  in  the  history  of   the   Church  in  Western 
Europe,  with  its  one  centre  of  guidance  and  authority  at 
Rome,  tended  to  obliterate  all  peculiarities. 

When  M.  Berger  comes  to  treat  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 

ih  Church,  he  notices  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  MSS. 

found  are  those  of  the  four  Gospels.     Only  one  whole  New 

Testament  is  known,  and  four  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  epistles ; 

of  the  Old  Testament  only  a  few  Cirjeco-Latin  fragments. 

the  way  of  quotations,  those  made  by  St.  Patrick  are  all 

>m  the  Old  Latin  text,  but  from  the  sixth  century  the 

begins  to  show  itself   more  and   more,  and   the 

ixts  become  what  are  called  mixed.     It  is  now  regarded 


Bon 

^Brisl 

^our 
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as  well-established  that  there  was  a  peculiar  form  ot  tk  M>r^ 
Old  Latin  which  is  named  British  or  British-Irish.  Tto 
codex  of  the  Gospels  used  at   Llandaf  (now  called  4^ 
Book  oj  St.  Chad)  at  the  end  of   the  seventh  century 
or  beginning  of  the  eighth,  has  this  type  of  text   Tt^ 
Codex  Uaserianiis,  edited  by  Dr.  Abbot,  and  a  f ragmu^  ^ 
preserved  at  St.  Gall  are  specimens  also  of  the  same.   T 
valuable  MSS.,  now  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  î%« Awl 
Armagh  and  The  Book    of  Mulling,  show  a  unique  te; 
with  mixed  and  conflate  readings.     The  second  has,  withr:^^ 
respect  to  certain  passages,  been  the  subject  of  a  somevha^t 
keen  difference  of  opinion.     English  scholars,  especiallyDr'-' 
Wordsworth  and  Dr.  Sanday,  think  that  in  such  passaged 
as  Luke  x,  42,  the  MS.  has  been  emended  by  comparisor»- 
with  the  Greek  of  a  very  ancient  and  good  text,  such  ä^ 
that  of  B,  but  M.  Berger  dissents  from  this  view.    I  shö^^ 
return  to  this  presently.     Now,  when  we  come  to  Brîtaíí^* 
Fastidius  and  Gildas  present  unmistakeable  instances  of  tl^^ 
ancient  text  called  the  British-Irish,  but  to  both,  with  mot^ 
than   a  century  between    them,   the   Vulgate   is  know^^^^ 
About  the  year  A.D.  540  the  Vulgate  has  so  far  penetrate 
as  to  replace  the  ancient  version  in  several  books,  and  i 
other  books  to  cause  many  changes.     In  those  least  en»- 
ployed,  such  as  Chronicles,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ezekiel,  and  th 
Minor  Prophets,  the  ancient  version  is  preserved,  but  i 
those  oftener  read,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
the  Vulgate  has  made  good  its  position  in  the  Bible  of  th 
Welsh  people.     The  pages  of  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  contain- — 
ing  Appendix  G,  arc  full  of  interesting  details  with  respects 
to  Gildas.    He  appears  in  many  places  to  have  corrected  oi — 
clian<j^ed,  in  conformity  with  the  Greek,  the  text  of  the? 
passages  ijuoted.     It  seems   thus  evident  that  the  Grteìc^ 
Scriptures  and  prol»al)ly  other  Greek  books  were  studied  ii^ 
the  Welsh  monasteries. 


\i 
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uiother  interesting  fact  may  be  added  in  this  con- 
bion.  The  pMsage  referred  to  above  in,  The  Book  oj 
lling  contains  the  words  addressed  by  Jesus  to  Martha 
Bethany,  and  here,  as  M.  Berger  says,  we  find  a  reading 
1-known  in  Greek  but  which  is  quite  unknown  in 
-in;  "Paucis  vero  opus  est  vel  etiam   uno/'^    This  is 

reading  adopted  in  the  Greek  Testament  of  Westcott 
Hort.  However,  in  going  through  the  Vita  PauLi 
iienaiê,  which  is  also  founded  on  an  earlier  Life,  that 
^  well  have  been  written  by  a  Welshman,  as  it  contains 
le  Welsh  names  of  places,  I  found  this  very  reading,  a 
Jing,  M.  Berger  asserts,  not  found  in  any  Latin  codex 
ept  the  Book  of  Mvlling,  This  Vita  has  been  lately 
nted  for  the  first  time  from  two  independent  MSS. 
2  cannot  help  feeling  that  in  such  a  fact,  together 
li  the  others  mentioned,  there  is  probable  evidence  of 
uaintance  with  good  Greek  texts  of  the  New  Testament, 

only  in  Ireland  but  also  in  WaJes. 
Ve  regret  that  no  evidence  is  found  of  a  vernacular 
sion    of    the    Scriptures    being   used    in   the    services 

the  Church  in  Wales,^  yet  the  public  teaching  and 
»ching   was   carried    on   in   Welsh.     The   old   Roman 

*'  Few  things  are  needed  or  even  one."    (Luke  z,  42.) 
A  passage  in  Bede's  Histaria  Eccles,,  i,  1,  has  some  bearing  on 

point : — ''This  island  at  present,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
ks  in  which  the  divine  law  has  been  written,  studies  and  confesses 
^tator  et  confitetur)  one  and  the  same  knmdedge  of  the  truth  and 
hat  \ohich  is  really  highest,  in  the  languages  of  five  peoples,  that  is 

languages  of  the  Angles,  Britons,  Scots,  Picts,  and  that  of  the 
ins,  which  by  meditation  in  the  scriptures  has  become  common  unto  all 
^eá  (quae  meditatione  scriptuarum  caeteris  omnibus  facta  est  com- 
ni.)." 

^e  Welsh,  according  to  this  statement  of  Bede,  used  the  Latin 
^le,  but  employed  their  own  language  in  teaching  and'  preach- 
,  with  which  the  author  of  the  Vita  Samsonis  agrees,  so  far  as  to 
Tesent  the  saint  preaching  to  the  people  in  their  own  language. 
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Church  left  for  our  forefathers  as  a  legacy,  and  a  rich  co^ 
no  doubt,  the  Old  Latin  version,  and  this,  before  lanj 
underwent  many  changes  here  and  in  Ireland,  when. all 
later  period,  as  has  been  said,  there  came  in,  with  stenij 
conquering  step,  the  version  of  Jerome  from  the  net 
Roman  Church, 

3.  One  aces  here  an  illustration  of  what  occurred  on» 
wider  stage.  The  old  Churcli  bequeathed  to  the  WeUi, 
also,  its  own  form  of  Church  life,  its  ministry,  worship, 
sacraments,  and  doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  impostuble  to 
doubt  that  there  prevailed  in  Britain,  and  afterwards 
among  the  British  in  Wales,  the  same  forms  of  usage, 
discipline,  and  doctrine  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  Gaul  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Although  with  respect  W 
these  the  Church  passed  tlirough  tliat  strange  stage 
which  slow  change  as  well  as  strong  conservatifiUi  are 
contemporary,  yet  the  influence  of  Rome  at  last  pre- 
vailed, and  brought  about  a  disappe^u-ance  of  certein 
aspects  of  Church  life  no  less  striking  thou  the  replacing 
of  the  old  Latin  version  by  the  Vulgate,  îfotliing 
more  need  be  said  here  than  that  the  form  tn  which  Uw 
Church  everywhere  then  existed,  as  to  the  organìsatÌoB 
of  its  ministry,  must  have  existed  in  Britain  also;  ìtW 
bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  also  subdeacons,  exorcist^ 
lectores,  etc.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  other- 
wise. But  let  us  examine  the  manner  of  life  and  woA 
whicli  the  times  imply  for  these.  Under  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Church,  for  the  moat  part,  was  a  town  institution. 
The  bishop's  parochia  or  charge  van  the  cicitas.  Because  ft 
place  was  a  town  or  city,  there  the  bishop  lived,  surrounded 
by  presbyters,  deacons,  subdeacons,  etc.  In  this  way,  where 
cities  were  numerous,  bishops  also  were  numerous,  so  that 
Bingham  counts  between  twenty  and  thirty  bishoprics 
within  an  area  of  sixty  modern  miles  in  Latium,  and  HT 
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in  "the  realm  of  Naples*'.^  Countnea  such  as  Gaul,  and 
especially  Germany,  with  few  cities  or  towns,  show  a 
proportionately  smaller  number  of  bishops.  Wales,  how- 
ever, in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  was  a  country  with 
only  villages. 

In  those  other  countries  we  find  a  double  development, 
exercising,  perhaps,  an  influence  equally  productive  of  good, 
though  existing  in  other  parts  at  an  earlier  period.  This 
system  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Gaul  not  earlier  than 
the  fifth  century,  as  may  be  learnt  from  the  facts  produced 
by  Duchesne  on  p.  89  of  his  Fastes  Episcopaux  de  Vandenne 
Oavle  (1894).  On  the  one  hand,  the  bishops  of  a  province 
were  united  together  under  their  metropolitan,  and  so  made 
stronger  for  the  maintenance  of  unity  of  discipline  and 
doctrine.  Yet,  perhaps  no  step  helped  the  work  of  the 
Church,  in  its  service  to  all,  more  than  the  division  of  the 
country  under  presbyters  having  charge  of  separate  and 
independent  churches.  The  city  or  town  character  of 
episcopacy  was  in  this  way  abandoned.  Hitherto  the  bishop 
as  chief  pastor,  the  presbyters,  the  deacons,  and  others, 
had  constituted  one  body,  which  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  church,  and  though  there  might  be  more  than  one 
church  under  his  care,  yet  certain  rites,  such  as  baptism 
could  only  be  performed  in  the  church  which  had  the 
bishop's  chair  or  cathedra.  But,  with  the  change  or  deve- 
lopment referred  to,  churches  without  bishops  began  to 
multiply,  having  a  separate  existence  as  new  parochiae 
upon  the  model  of  the  mother  church,  in  charge  of  a 
presbyter  assisted  by  other  presbyters,  by  deacons,  sub- 
deacons,  lectores,  ostiarii,  though  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  bishop.  These  are  generally  met  with  during  the  sixth 
century,  and,  by  the  further  splitting  up  of  presbyterial  jjaro- 

1  Worked' Yol,  iii,  p.  351 ;  c.  ix,  5.5  ;  also  c.  ix,  8. 
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chiae  into  others,  new  means  of  preaching  and  instmcling 
the  people  were  multiplied,  with  the  immense  advantage, 
particularly  as  regards  discipline,  of  the  presence  of  the 
presbyter.   Now,  in  Wales,  the  Church,  I  believe,  had  neiÜier 
metropolitans,  to  unite  its  bishops,  nor  inóLependerd  pres- 
byters in  charge  of  churches,  for  the  further  propagation  rf 
the  work  under  the  oversight  of  the  bishop.     Gregory  care- 
fully defines  the  relation  of  Augustine  to  a  Church  having 
metropolitans,  such  as  that  of  Gaul,  but  he  makes  ''  all  ibe 
bishops    of    the   Britains"    (Britonuvi    omnes    episeopos) 
subject  to  the  new  English  metropolitan.      Such  a  man 
as  Gregory  the  Great  would  hardly  have  done  this,  had 
there  been  among  the  British  even  the  semblance  of  the 
metropolitan  system.      Gildas,  also,  would  certainly  have 
found  cause  of  complaint  among  such  a  clergy  as  he  de- 
scribes, had  disobedience  as  to  metropolitan  authority  been 
possible.     But,  moreover,  Wales  was  a  country  without 
towns,  or  at  least  towns  of  any  importance.^    Of  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  any  mention  of  Dioceses,  Provinces, 
Archbishops,  in  the  Irish  Canons,  even  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, we  are  reminded  by  Wasserschleben.^     When  we  read 
in  early  Lives  that  St.  Patrick  consecrated  365  bishops  and 
300  presbyters  (whom  the  Tripartite  Life  sets  down  as  370 
and  500  respectively),  our  conclusion  is,  and  more  definite  it 
ought  not  to  be,  that  the  number  of  bishops  in  the  rising 
Irish  Church  was  exceedingly  large.     Look  down  to  the 
twelfth  century  and  we  find  St.  Bernard,  in  the  Life  of 

^  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Camhr,  Descr,,  c.  17. 

*  ^^  Auffallend  ist  es,  dass  die  Sammlung  nur  sehr  spärlich  Bestim- 
mungen  aufgenommen  hat,  welche  die  kirchliche  Yerfaesuug  und  die 
(lliederung  der  Organe  fur  die  kirchliche  Jurisdiktion  regain.  Die 
Organisation  der  Kirche  in  Diozesen  und  Provinzen,  das  Verhaltnias 
der  Bischöfe,  als  Leiter  der  ersteren,  zu  den  ErzbiBchofen,  als 
Hiiuptem  der  Provinzen,  ist  nur  selten  beriihrt." — Wasserschleben, 
Die  Irische  Kanoiiensammluiig,  xxxvi. 
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ichias.  stating  that  there  were  in  Ireland  almost  as 
ny  bishops  as  there  were  churches  {ita  ut  singvla;  peite 
ecclesicv  aingulos  haberent  epiacopoa — De  vita  Mai.,  c.  10). 
Auselni.  before  1119,  writes  to  King  Muirchertach,  "it  is 
also  said  that  a  bishop  in  your  country  is  elected  at  random, 
and  appointed  without  any  specified  locality  for  his  office, 
and  that  a  bishop  is  ordained  by  one  bishop.just  as  any 
presbyter."' 

Of  Wales  we  have  no  definite  statements  of  this  kind, 

but   there   is  every   probability    that    ita    Church    order 

I'C'caine  io  time  one  of  like  character,  that  is,  bishops  in  it 

would  be  as  numerous  as  the  churches,  or  might  even  be 

without  the  oversight  of  any  fixed  charge,  i.e.,  without  the 

ceria  jKtrochia  et-  populus.     Gildaa  seems  all  along  to  imply 

this  as  to  number,  though  in  his  work  the  bishops  are  in 

no  way  represented   as   occupying  the  position  described 

afterwards  by  Beda  as  "  ordo  inusitatus".     They  have  their 

pawchiae  (c  67),  some  buying    their  preferment,  others 

ordained  by  men  who  had  similarly  obtained  their  places, 

others  going  beyond  sea  when  refused  at  home.    He  speaks 

ia  ch.  06  OÍ  '■  very  many  ministers"  (qiuimplunmi  ministri), 

of  '*  many  bishops"  (multi  eacerdotee  imienteB);  of  whom 

Home  are  unclean,  usurping  the  see  of  Peter  {aedem  Petri 

«7>o*(oii  unurpantea),  and,  after  usui-ping  the  throne  of  the 

biatioj)  or  presbyter,  never  sitting  in  it  (nee  ibidem  uaqtuim 

^tcícruiU).     Nevertheless  he  will  acknowledge  that  all  the 


*^  TTuher,  StjBoge,  Ep.  zxxvi. — "  Item  dioitur,  episcopoB  in  terra 
Yettt^n  pauäm  eligt,  et  sine  certo  epiacopatuB  locu  cunstitui :  fttque  et 
uiitt  episcopo  epUcopum,  sicut  quemlibetpresliyterum,  ordinari.  Quod 
uuEkij'uia  MCTÍS  canonibuB  omnino  contrarium  eit :  qui  eoe,  qui  talit«r 
iutiitui  lunt  aut  urdinati,  cum  buìh  ordinatoribug  ub  epiacopntiu 
oftcio  deponi  pmocipiunt.  Epiacopua  namque  71m  cei'Uim  jiarucliiupi 
It  pujiainm,  cut  auperintendat,  habeat,  constitui  aecundum  I>euni 
nun  potest :  quia  nee  in  aaei^ularibua  nomen  vel  üScium  pastoria 
Www  Talot,  qui  gregem,  quum  puBcat,  11011  habet." 
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bishops  are  not  so  (c.  69)  and  that  eveo  the  goodfl 
are  many.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  second  part  of  3 
leaves  the  impression  upon  our  mind  as  we  read  it  t 
his  time,  which  may  be  before  a.d.  550,  the  parochiû 
the  bishops  who  had,  or  ought  to  have,  oversight  of 
were  exceedingly  numerous.  Varying  well-known 
of  Ignatius,  we  might  say  of  that  time — "  Whereve 
people  are,  there  the  bishop  is."  This  was  the  cai 
should  remember,  at  a  time  when  the  churches  that 
since  become  diocesan  sees  {episcopi  aetlfs)  had 
recently,  if  at  all,  begun  their  first  lite  as  simple  in 
teries,  of  which  the  ablKjts  were,  or  might  be.  bis 
When  we  read  the  lives  of  Welshmen  who  crossi 
Armorica  in  the  sixth  century,  we  are  struck  at  findii 
many  o£  them  to  be  bishops.  Sent  by  no  one,  invit* 
no  authority,  they  traverse  ttie  new  country  as  pre» 
impelled  simply  by  their  missionary  spirit.  Most  of 
found  monasteries,  where  they  exercise  episcopal  func 
seemingly  on  their  own  personal  initiative.  These  m 
teries,  in  time,  became  centres  of  regular  ecclesiaatica 
but  at  first  they  were  simply  places  where  a  wand 
missionary  bishop,  along  with  a  number,  sometimes 
large,  of  followers,  chose  to  settle.  Ninnoca  orriv 
Armorica  accompanied  by  four  bishops.  Maclovini 
Malo),  after  being  the  disciple  of  Brendan  in  the  mom 
and  amid  the  traditions  of  Qildas  himself,  was  1: 
somewhere  in  Gwent  before  he  crossed  over  to  buil 
monastery  of  Lanaleth  of  which  he  was  abbot,  where, 
abbot,  he  was  reputed  to  have  become  the  first  bis! 
St.  Malo.  This  was  somewhere  between  a.d.  575 
580.' 

An  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  powers  c 

episcopal  ofEce  were  exercised,  is  given  us  in  the  case  of 

■  CÍ.  Loth,  L'Émigration  Armoriô 


c 
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"■'u  Leonensis.  When  he  felt  himself  pressed  by  old  age  he 
^  ■  Appointed  lahoevius  bishop  in  his  stead  (tU  pro  se  epiaco- 
^^  patvLs  oŷido  fungeretur).  The  new  bishop  died  at  the  end 
**'  of  twelve  months,  when  Paul  chose  another,  Tigemomaglus, 
for  the  same  oflSce.  He  also,  after  serving  a  year  and  a  day, 
departed  to  his  rest,  and  a  third  time  the  aged  bishop 
appointed  a  third  disciple,  Cetomerinus,  to  minister  instead 
of  himself  (ut  pro  se  ministraret).  [  Vita  in  Anal,  Boll.,  i 
p.  252].  This  would  have  been  a  strange  procedure  any- 
^\  where  else  in  Gaul,  outside  a  Welsh  monastery.  With 
these  emigrants  it  was  the  ordinary  custom — it  was,  we 
gather,  the  custom  of  their  native  country. 

Í  Equally  "  uncanonical"  is   the   procedure   unconsciously 

described  in  the  Life  of  Teilo,  which  represents  him  fits  of 
his  own  counsel  consecrating  Ishmael  (Ismael),  and  sending 
íiŵn  to  have  the  care  of  the  church  of  Menevia,  "  because 
^^i  had  migrated  to  the  Lord".     But  "  many  other  men  of 
^oe  same  order  he  raised  to  the  episcopacy,  sending  them 
throughout  the  country  and  distributing  parochiae  to  them 
*®  Was  convenient  for  clergy  and  people."^    We  notice  in 
tnÌ8  account  the  one  simple  fact  that  somehow  there  were 
^^  the  sixth  century  a  great  number  of  bishops   in  the 
^^^ghbourhood    of  Llandaf.      In  the  Life  of  Deioi  Sant 
^trick  is  pontifex  in  Wales,  while  Gwislianus  is  a  bishop 
^^o  lived  with  Dewi  as  a  brother  monk.     Dubricius,  in  the 
^^  Samsonis  and  in  the  first  part  of  the  Liber  Landa- 
^^^ẃ,  is  a  bishop,  but  no  place  is  named  as  his  see.     It  is 
^ly  in  the  later  portions,  written,  a.s  the  last  editor  thinks, 
^    Geoflrey  of  Monmouth  himself,  that  we  find  him  bishop, 
^^n  archbishop,  of  Llandaf,  and  consecrating,  among  others, 
^•^iel,  to  be  bishop  of  Bangor.     Aldhelm,  at  the  end  of  the 
^enth  century,  speaks  in  the  same  strain  when  he  refers 
bishops   of   Dyfed  {Demetarum   sacerdotea),  and   the 

^  Book  of  LlandaVf  Gwenogf ryn  Evans,  p.  116. 
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Dimetian  code  of  Hywel  Dda's  laws  (A.D.  928)  mentíö^ 
with  details,  seven  bishop-houses  in  Dyfed  (Seith  eecMif"^ 
8yd  yn  Dyvet),  styled  also  in  the   Latin  Leges  Wallic^ 
dormus  episcopales,  sed^s  episcopales,  aedea,  cuid  in  Wel^^ 
eistedva-eu.^    Beuno  (?),  Trillo  (Terillo),  Tydecho,  9f] 
also,  in   that   part  of  the  laws,  as  if  they  were  bisb 
enjoying  exemption  from  trial  upon  the  same  conditi< 
as  the  bishop  of  Menevia.      No  doubt  the  "seven 
croziers"  (aeith  ugeint  baclawc  o  archeagyp  dc  eagypf 
to  have  been  present   at  the   Ty   Qwyn  ar  Daf  (Whii 
land  in  Carmarthenshire)  when   Hywel  Dda  framed 
laws,  though  appearing  in  two  codes,  is  open  to  suspici* 
because  of  its  very  precision.     It  conflicts  also  with  ft^ 
equally  precise  statement  that  the  three  bishops  of  Menem, 
Asaph,  and  Bangor  accompanied  Hywel  to  Rome  for  confir- 
mation of  the   laws.      But  inconsistencies  occur  in  th» 
enumeration  of  these  bishops :  according  to  two  of  the  codei» 
they  are  the  bishops  named  above,  but  according  to  another, 
and  in  the  Bruta,  they  are  the  bishops  of  Menevia,  Bangor, 
and  Teilaw,  whilst  Anastasius,  the  Pope  they  are  said  to 
have   visited,  had  been  already  dead  more  than  a  dozen 
years,  that  is  since  A.D.  913 ! 

The  mere  mention  of  a  large  number  of  "  Archbishops  and 
Bishops",  or,  as  the  Latin  puts  it,  "omnes  Episcopos'et  Arch*' 
episcopos",  coupled   with   the   reference   to   several  otb^^ 
bishops   of  Menevia  besides  the  abbot-bishop  referred  tX> 
above,  certainly  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in  tb^ 
tenth  century  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  bishops  was  uO^ 
strange  to  the  writers  of  these  codes.     If  this  multiplicity 
continued  in   Ireland,   after   Synods   in   that  island  ha^ 
declared  for  compliance  with  Roman  usages,  until  the  tentt* 

^  Aiicient  Laws  of  WaUs^  vol.  i,  556 ;   ii,  790,  879.     Haddan  »n<í 
Stubbs,  i,  280. 
Í  Ibid.,  i,  340  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i,  212,  216. 
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lion.  With  Gildas  sacerdos  or  priest  signifies  a  bishop, 
as  was  the  manner  of  the  time,  a  qualifying  phrase  is 
such  as  Sdoerdotes  alii.  But  in  the  Irish  collection  of 
we  have  the  triad,  epiacopus,  sacerdos  (  =  presbyter), 
ÌA8 — bishop,  priest,  deacon.  Nevertheless  it  seems 
J  that  in  our  language  neither  sacerdos  nor  presbyter 
t  any  derivative.  The  same  is  found  also  in  the 
parochia  and  diocesis,  while  sedes  in  the  Laws  of 
Dda  is  simply  eisteddfa.  The  Irish  has  a  rare  sen 
-e»,  signifying  an  elder  or  presbyter,  and  it  may  be 
e  few  seni,  sene,  seno,  found  in  Welsh  inscriptions,  os 
na^vs  with  prespiter,  record  the  same  lost  appella- 
[n  the  Mabinogion  (Peredur)  we  meet  with  balawc, 
ing  presbyter  or  priest,  of  which,  when  compared 
le  Ârmorican  baelec,  belec  (  =  priest),  the  original  form 
s  as  ixtcl'ocos,  from  baculus.  This  leads  us  to  the 
)re8byter,  known  everywhere  by  the  staff  {baculus), 
as  the  pilgrim  of  Christ, he  carried,  which  also  became 
ibol  of  his  office  as  pastor  of  souls.  This  is  implied 
)hra8e  "bagl  ac  efengyl*\  Armorica  and  Wales  have 
common  name  for  the  same  office,  and  this  fact 
ly  carries  us  back  to  times  anterior  to  the.emigra- 


In  its  turn  balaiuc  was  replaced  by  a  new  term,  bri; 
with  it  further  proof  of  the  overlapping  of  ideas  i 
growth  of  new  conceptions.  We  see  in  the  ordinary 
tation  of  aacerdos  to  designate  a  presbyter,  a  ma: 
advance  in  the  importance  attached  to  this  office,  bi 
tei'm  has  its  chief  significance  in  the  gradual  recog 
of  exclusive  powers  and  privileges  as  appertaining 
whole  life  of  the  office.  The  presbyters  have  become  p 
thougli  in  a  lower  degree,  as  well  as  the  bishops,  who 
bore  the  name  for  a  time.  But  the  Welsh  "  offeirit 
derived  from  otic  priestly  function  only,  marking  p 
the  prominence  and  diÖ'usion  of  that  idea,  which  ii 
through  Gregory  the  Great,  above  all  teachers,  U 
fixed  place  in  Church  doctrine.  "  Since  Gregory, 
through  him,  the  Eucharist  has  more  and  more  adv 
to  the  head  of  the  whole  worship  of  the  Churcl 
become  the  culmination  of  all  religious  rites.  The  I 
rose  the  idea  of  the  saci-ament,  particularly  tki-cmj. 
idea  of  sacrifice,  the  higlier  became  the  dignity  o 
priest."'  Now  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  name  offi 
(  =  presbyter)  is  singular  ;  in  so  far  as  it  marks  the 
nition  among  the  Welsh  of  this  idea  of  sacrifice  i 
Eucharist,  and  especially  as  lieing  derived  exclu 
from  it.  With  "  offeiriad"  we  mark  also  the  word  o 
from  offerenda,  found  as  well  in  the  other  Celtic  lang 
and  the  name  in  all  of  these  for  the  Mass  in  its  charat 
a  sacrificial  ritual.-  The  two  names,  and  their  siibsti 
for  older  designations,  are  noted  here  because  tb« 
landmarks  in  the  history  of   ideas  in  Wales,  just  t 

'  Lau.,  Qregor  I  der  Oriiise,  s.  487- 

'  Aa  to  the  u»e  o(  the  verb  offerrt  in  Wale»,  of.  Gildaa,  Dt  Pt» 
Iiiii ;  "Pro  bonis  regibua  satra  dfhen\<it  offerre,  pro  nmlis  nenuj 
(For  \!floA  kJD^a  we  gughl  U)  make  the  sacrifice  [in  the  Msbs], 
for  the  bad)  ;  sidv  :  "  Preibyleri  vero  pro  episcopis  noD  proh 
ogerrt."     The  fonns  tfffynal,  eftreti  {offerend),  ue  also  £oM 


^"""H 


Iibsexee  referred  to  of  any  old  Welsh  oiuivalents  for  terms 
0  cîonimon  in  the  Latin  of  mediieval  writers,  as  parochia 
itx  dioceais,  appear  to  be  significant  as  to  the  furm  of 
hx^xxh  life. 
*  -  It  seems  to  me  a  grave  historical  mistake  to  represent 
®  ^elsh  Church  as  different  from  the  other  Churches  of 
^  AVest  in  its  doctrine.  Had  Augustine  any  suspicion 
"'  '•**is,  he  would  not  have  asked  the  Welsh  bishops  to  join 
•^'n*      iu  the  mission  to  the  English. 

^^  we  take  the  writings  of  Gregory  the  Great  as 
'^"'*  standard — remembering  also  that  he  was,  next  to 
■^"^SXiatine,  most  read  of  all  authors  during  the  early 
™"^<r3]e  Ages— we  may  form  a  near  guess  as  to  the 
'^''^^ious  belief  which  ruled  the  whole  of  Western  Europe, 
"^l^  included,  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries. 
lirö^^ofy  jj,  named  in  the  Annales  Cavihr'iae ;  his  name 
inX  ^hat  of  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  reproduced  the  teaching 
"'  ^35regory  and  Augustine,  occur  frecjuently  in  the  Irish 
can«z»„gof  the  seventh  century.  Gregory  was  above  all  a 
o'"''^*-^  disciple  of  Augustine,  but  moreover  he  was  one  who 
"'*'-  only  represented  the  Augustinian  form  of  orthodox 
doct^iugg  Qf  tjjg  gj.gt  order,  as  fixed  by  the  great  j'Ecu- 
'"^**ical  Councils,  but  moved  beyond  him  iu  new  definite- 
neses  as  to  other  teachings.  These,  some  writers  have 
<les»^»f)ated,  "Christianity  of  the  second  order".'  I  use  the 
^'"'^tfc  without  stating  any  opinion  as  to  its  justice,  merely 
^  ^  ^MÌgnate  the  kind  and  range  of  doctrine.  Long  before 
^'''*'**  the  first  of  the  great  Councils,  according  to  the  theory 
inH>lipj  ;q  this  phrase,  beliefs  had  been  forming  among 
^■""istians,  under  the  influence,  it  is  said,  of  ideas  that 
"'''^*'^  nou- Christian.     They  are  represented  as  having  been 

'■  ChrutFDtDm  Kweiter  ordnung",  Ilamaolt,  Dwiiiutnueechkhle,  ii,  7  i 

ki*"**.  Wdftidrii,  157.      The  term  is  used  alio  Ìiy  Dr.  Schaff  In  his 
a  2 
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derived  from  the  Jewish  law,  from  Gneco- Roman  re 
or  from  the  popular  cults  of  heroes. 

However  it  be  esplnineJ,  before  the  time  of  Gregoi 
still  more  by  his  intiuence  afterwards,  the  Church  r^ 
its  bishops  as  priests  {sacerdotes),  and  its  presbyter 
a  ai'cond  degree  ;  as  priests,  to  them  is  committed  the 
of  the  Keys  conferred  on  the  Apostles.  The  Euchari 
regarded  as  a  sacrifice' ;  the  Lord's  table  as  an 
Prayers  wore  offered  for  the  dead,  Saints  were  adc 
intercessors  for  men,  their  relics  prized  above  all  tre 
and  believed  to  perform  miracles.  The  belief  in  purj 
became  fixed  in  the  pious  minds  of  men ;  so  also 
firmly  believed  that  souls  in  purgatory  could  be  bei 
by  the  prayei-s  of  the  faithful,  but  especially  l 
ttacri£ce  of  the  Eucharist  olfered  on  their  behalf.  S 
side  with  strong  Auynstinian  teaching  as  to  grace, 
had  grown,  or  was  growing,  also,  the  doctrine  of 
viz.,  that  the  best  saints  deserved  something  for  then 
and  others  with  God  ;  and  as  a  counterpart,  the  docti 
penance  was  advanced  by  Gregory  to  a  front  ra 
Christian  practice  and  belief.  If  we  call  the  Welsh  C 
orthodox  in  the  sixth  and  the  succeeding  centuri 
must  mean  that  these  ideas,  as  well  as  the  two 
doctrines  formulated  by  the  four  Councils,  ruled  il 
With  respect  to  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eu( 
we  have  ample  evidence  in  Gildas  and  in  Columbani 
Celtic  writer  who  cornea  nest  as  to  date.  Oüdas  exf 
states  that  "sacrifice"  ought  to  be  made  in  the  ri 
good  kings  though  not  for  bad.  also  that  preabyten 
not  prohibited  from   "sacrificing"   for  their   bishop 

'  Seiiÿfffyc  ( =  BftdriScium)  appears  as  a  name  for  it  in  mi 
a  sacraments  :  " 
unt,  a   re^yrSje. 


Welsh,  e.<j.,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
etoob,  a  becljrd  offeirat  jn  gyntaf  oil  c 
El-eid-irhnn,  p.  145  ;  also  in  T<UÙ-s.,„,  81 
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the  Welali  Church,  just  as  in  the  Irish,  the  prayer  of 
consecration  was  called  periculosa  oratio,  and  a  stem 
penance  is  preacribed  in  Penitentials  of  both  churches  for 
any  chance  error  committed  in  saying  it, 

The  early  appearance  of  Welsh  and  Irish  Penitential 
lKX>ks  seems  to  show  that  Celtic  monasticism  had,  con- 
temporaneously with  Gregory  the  Great,  pliu-ed  penance 
in  the  high  position  which  he  claimed  for  it,  though  in  a 
difi'ereut  manner.  Upon  all  these  points  of  helief  we  have 
evidence  in  the  older  Vitae  and  such  fragments  as  those 
printed  ìn  Warren's  Liturgies  oftheGeUic  Church. 

6.  With  respect  to  the  ritual  or  mode  of  worship 
prevailing  in  Wales,  the  theory  advanced  by  M.  Duchesne, 
in  his  Origenea  du  Culte  Chretien,  appears  to  have  much  in 
its  favour.'  The  records  we  possess  of  the  Churches  of 
Wales  and  Ireland  tend  all  to  impress  upon  us  the 
conviction  that  ecclesiasticu,l    usages  were    similar    in   the 

I  "La  Yille  ìmpériale  ëtoit  adtniraUement  pusëa  pour  ofirír  den 
modèleg  en  fait  de  culte  et  de  liturgie.  Ce  qui  n'eat  pna  admiBsilila 
pour  Lyon  ae  cnmprend  ttha  bien  de  Milan.  Du  momnnt  oil  Ton  no 
■'en  tenait  pfts  it  Rome,  du  moment  oil  Van  s'iuHpirBÌt  uilleuri,  Milan 
ne  pouvait  manquer  d 'avoir  la  preference  lur  toutea  les  autrei 
égliaea.  Et  il  eat  îl  remarquer  que  le  tempa  oil  dous  conHtatonn 
een  relations  entre  Milan  et  les  egliaca  de  I'Occident  trananlpin  corre- 
spond h  une  période  d'organieation  intërieure,  de  grand  dereloppement 
de  fondation  mi>me,  pour  un  bon  nnmbre  d'entre  ellea.  C'eat  le  tempi 
aù  lea  maasea  urbaineaae  convertiasent,  oil  lea  ^gliaei  se  reconstruiaent 
snr  des  plana  plus  largei,  oil  il  faut  multiplier  lea  clerca,  préciier  lea 
r^glea  de  la  dirciplÌDe  eC  du  culte. 

" Ce  n'eat  paa  tuut     II  eat  reconnu  de  tout  le  monde  que  la 

liturgie  gallicane,  en  ce  qui  la  distin^c  de  I'uaage  romain  •>ffrr  ious 
Irs  r-tirtielfrf»  d't  lìliirÿìif'  m-ieiitnlfi.  On  verra  bientòt  i(Ue  certainea 
de  a«a  fonnules  ae  retrouvent  mi'l  á  mi'l  'l-iim  (»■«  Í'Wm  ijrfrs  HmV/i, 
■oit  an  quatrieme  aiecle,  aoit  depuia  dana  lea  eglinea  du  rit  hjto- 
bjzantin.  Cette  reaembtance  ätroite,  cett«  identitë  efaentielle, 
mtppo»^  U«<   impfnlalion,      1m  liturgie  yollifntif  est  tinr  h't'ir-jir  iirien- 

tnlf,  introduile  en  Occident  ven  le  milieg  dn  quatriame  aiècte." — 
P.  86,  etc 
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two  countneB.  but,  according  to  the  theory  named,  tht 
similarity  ia  part  of  a  far  wider  identity  of  fomu. 
M.  Ducliesne  finds  that  the  centre  of  this  nsage  wu 
Milan,  whence  it  radiated  over  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  tud 
Ireland.  Such  a  hypothesis  implies  the  identity  d 
the  Spanish  or  Mozarahic  liturgy  with  that  which 
followed  in  the  Churches  of  Gaul  before  Charles  the 
Great,  and  in  the  British  Islands  previous  to  the 
mission  under  Augustine.  Milan,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century  and  during  the  first  years  of  the 
fifth,  was  a  kind  of  metropolis  towarils  which  the 
whole  West  gravitated.  It  was  frequently  the  imperial 
city,  and  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  attbrding  raodeli 
for  worship  and  the  liturgy.  Amid  the  great  changt» 
going  on  during  this  period,  it  was  but  natural  that  Milsa, 
with  its  important  political  position,  in  ecclesiastical  dignity 
rivalling  even  Rome  itself,  should  be  a  centre  whence 
rites  that  hove  a  Byzantine  impress  would  spread  lo 
countries  lying  west.  This  ritual  is  called  the  Gallicin. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  a  ritual  is  nut  found 
in  full  in  any  Missal,  though  some  five  are  named 
showing,  amid  significant  variations,  a  few  main  lines  of 
similarity.  To  these  five  is  now  added  the  Stowe  Missal 
But  local  influence  seems  to  have  played  no  mean  part 
in  the  way  of  pro<lucing  differences  of  rites.  We  have 
an  instance  in  Gildas,  who  gives  intimations  of  an  ordinal 
differing  in  some  points  from  all  others  known.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  may  be,  or  let  me  say,  it  ŵ,  inferred 
that  the  rites  of  the  Church  had  many  points  in  common 
throughout  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  several  of 
these  rites  showing  definite  marks  of  an  Oriental  origin. 
This  Oriental  character  of  certain  British  or  Irish  rites, 
has  led  several  writei-a  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  Easten 
origin  of  the  British  Church,  but  such  Eastern  character- 
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llics  find  in  this  way  a  full  explanation.     What  roiglit  be 

would  also  be  explained  by  the  Orieiitn.1  colouring 

srived  from  Massilia  through  John  Caâsian. 

Some  Eastern  pi-cnliarities,  duteiited  in  usagea  apparently 

•evailing  in  Wales  ami  Ireland,  will  be  found  to  have,  in 

me  points,  affected  the  general  history  of  these  Churches. 

s  an  instance  of  this  I  may  refer  to  tlie  order  of  baptism 

bund  in  the  Irish  Stowe  Missal,  which  from  its  agreement 

rith  other  Missals  of  the  "  Galilean"  rite,  we  may  gather 

J  have  prevailed  in  Wales. 

Augustine,  in  his  Conference  with  the  British  bishops, 

nited  hia  demands  at  last  to  three,     üf  these  one  was, 

I  the  words  of  Bede,  "  that  you  complete  the  minietry  of 

Hptiam  by  which  we  are  born  again  to  God  according  to 

"the  usage  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  Apostolic  Church"  ("ut 

ministeriuni  baptisandi  quo  Deo  renascimur,  juxta  morem 

sanctffi  Romanre  et  apostolícaî  ecclcsite  compleatin").  Without 

mentioning  well-known  surmises  as  to  the  meaning  of  this 

sentence  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  add  another  based  upon 

the  last  word — complere.     This  is  a  word  Augustine  would 

not  have  used  for  the  simple  administering  of  the  rite  :'  it 

■  It  may  not  be  out  iii  place  to  introduce  here,  [or  the  better  under- 
■tkndiog  of  wlmt  baa  been  «aid  above,  a  ehort  nsiniié  ot  the  hiatory  of 
the  rit«  of  baptism  and  of  cod  firm  ation.  In  thu  earliest  ticcouiit  that 
we  puuesi^the  Didache,  e.  a.d.  100 — the  rite  of  baptisni  coiinÍBts 
ümply  of  immeraion  or  spriiikling  thrice  in  the  onme  of  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity.  But  when  wo  come  to  Tortullian  (beginning 
of  the  third  century)  it  had  already  auumed  a  more  complicated 
form.  BeaidcB  immetsinn  the  Church  of  North  Africa  calluil  for  the 
renauciation  of  the  devil  and  the  recital  of  the  Creed.  It  anointed 
with  oil.  prescribed  the  presentation  of  milk  and  honey,  the  making 
the  sign  of  the  crosi,  and,  lastly,  Ìm))osÌtÌon  of  hands.  The  whole,  con- 
luting  of  these  various  parte,  wss  termed  baptism,  and  performed  by  the 
bUbup.  In  course  of  time  two  acta  becamo  pre-eminently  baptismal,  or, 
more  properly,  three,  viz.,  immeraion  or  spritikHng,  anointing,  impuai- 
tion  of  hands,  Aa  the  number  of  those  baptised  increased,  the  last, 
I    vis.,  imposition  of  bands,  came  to  be>egnrded  a»  the  peculiar  function 
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wfiiis  rather  equivalpiit  fo  the  more  coTiiinoii  /«-r^rr',  is  iK 
pri-fect.     Fniin  the  Strowe  Missal  we  learn  the  usa^of  ẁ  ■•• 

If 
of  the  biahop,  wliile  the  others  could  be  perronned  hy  b.  piMl^ti.  M^\ 
and  the  ünt  iif  the  threa,  in  ooshb  of  nsuOEaity .  bj  any  lajmiD.   u*   ^L 
aspnratiijii  led  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  regarding  whnt  »u  km**"  '  V 
f(ir  Che  bishop  aa  a  diatiaot  lacramnitiim,  though  still  onlyspu'''    V 
thi!  one   initial  rite  of   hnptiam.      Hut  the  Heparatton  continued  ^     ■ 
impart  an  increosinf^ly  nev  signifieiitice  to  imposition  of  hands  a»  *^    I 
episcopal  functiriii.     In  the  Eattem  Church,  on  the  other  hivnd.  im^*''     ^ 
tion  of  hands  disappeared,  while  in  it«  stead  n  chrism  or  Bnuinting.  t*^' 
lowing  immediately  upon  immersion  or  sprinkling,  became  the  unJTet*^ 
practice  and  remaios  so  to  this  day.      That  Church  acknoxledgea  **" 
iuipiisition  of  hands,  except  in  ordination,  which  belongs  lo  biihcp** 
while  the  unction  or  confirmation  following  baptism  is  performed  t»J' 
presbyters.     Tbu.s  far  we  find  that  the  Latin  Church  has,  immcnic^ 
or  sprinkling  and   impmilian  of  hawh:    the  <rreek   Church  hia,  tb^ 
baptismal  act  and  nHctiim,  to  the  exclusion  of  nW  that  tended  to  randv'' 
confirmation  a  (separate  sacrament.     But  in  the  next  place  we  mark  >** 
important  change  gradually  taking  place  in  the  Latin  Church.      Ntr' 
only  ia  imposition  of  hands  reserved  for  the  Liihop  but  nncbion  sIiV'M 
yet  as  one  anointing  had,  by  long  usage,  been  allowed  to  the  presbytt^^ 
this  unction  by  the  bishop  became  a  second  one,  with  distÌngniahiii^S 
features,     It  was  to  be  made  on  the  forehead  (in  /route),  not  like  tha-^ 
by  tlie  presbyter  on  llie  breast  (in  pecliirr).    After  tht  lime  of  AugmtiU'^* 
unction  was  regarded  as  a  third  sacrament,  and  was  termed  ìndifiÌMBAM 
either  chrism  or  inijioBition  of  hands,  or  confirmation.     Atthl^^^H 
time  unction  becomes  a  more  and  more  prominent  feature  of  U|^^^^| 
while  imposition  of  hands  recedes  into  the  background  and  S^^^__ 
disappears.     We  see  an  intennediate  stage  in  the  Oelasian  Sag 
mentary,    wliere   the   rite  of   baptism  Heems  to  consist  of  five  sett   — 
(1)  Benediction  of  font,  (2}  Immersion  or  sprinkling  thrice,  (3)  Anoint — 
ing  by  preabytar  on  the  head  (in  irrebro),   (4)  Imposition  of  hand»» 
(Ô)  Unction   hi  /rontt  de   chrUm-iU  (Wilson's  edition,   1894,  p.  W>- 
The  last  two   "complete"   the    baptism — to   use   Augustine's  «uid^ 
referred  to  in  the  text.     (In  another  connection,  Ducangxexplaiiucv"  — 
pUit  aa  indicating  the  Ind  iiH  of  a  religions  service  :  *'  complen  dieiliK' 
ii  qui  ofhcium  quodvis  ecclesiasticum  cvHrrln  sen  oratione  fonel«dit'^ 
complet.")  nieröwaBnowaiiijitWiiíicmí)iíaüurded,which  still  more  fin* 
the  idea  of  a  third  sacrament  (I'.f.,  besides  Baptinm  and  theEucharis[),*i>' 
also  the  name  chrism  or  unction,  mcranuiUmn  diriimatis,  wiiinHnli"* 
li'cr  several  centuries  it  followed  immediately  upon  bapẁo 
le,  being  in  fact  au  integral  part  of  the  whole  iit«' 
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ish  Church  in  the  baptismal  rite,  which  is  fnuml  strikinjily 
.greewitb  the  usages  prescribed  in  several  Gallicau  litHi- 
(,  as  published  by  Mahillon.  Quotations  from  these  will 
I  fouiid  in  Warren's  Celtic  Liturgies  (p.  216)  and  in  an 
tide  in  the  A-rcliecologia  CambreìwÌa  of  January  1871. 
i[Uote  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Life  of  St. 
\gid  in  which  we  find  a  vinion  mentioned  of  two  priests 
rthed  in  white,  pouring  oil  upon  the  head  of  a  girl, 
iijilsling  the  order  of  baptism  in  the  usual  way" 
X"  urdinem  baptismi  complentes  conHeuto  more").  Here  com- 
plerv — the  very  word  used  by  Augustine — refers  to  the 
last  act  in  the  rite,  i.e.,  to  "  confirmation",  the  passage  also 
implying  (hut  it  tctw  the  cuetom  for  presliyterB  or  pHesta  to 
perform  this  act,  The  Stowe  Missal  describes  an  anointing 
with  od  and  chrism  {uleo  et  crisTrutte)  of  the  breast  and 
sltijuldei«  before  the  candidate  is  baptised.  Then  follows 
lii-ntHJiction  and  anointing  of  the  water,  after  which  the 
catechumen  is  thrice  immersed  or  sprinicled.  Then  he  is  to 
bo  anointed  in  cerebrum  in  /itjnie— that  is  on  the  forehead 
— with  the  chrism,  and  clothed  by  the  deacon  in  a  white 
raiment.    It  is  the  presbyter  that  performs  this  last  unction. 

The  prominent  fact  to  bo  remembered  here,  however,  in  that  from 
cKrI;  tim«i  we  find  the  Roman  Churuh  Ìniiati&g  that  it  be  performed 
by  »  biafaop,  other  Churches  aHJening  it  to  a  prtsbpter.  For  inataoce, 
"  PresbyterÌB  cum  baptizaut  chrismate  baptizatoH  ungure  licet,  iioii 
taiulrm  jT'ndtm  todtm  oleo  jijware  qovd  »olü  dtbttiir  ejjúicojnj,  cum 
tradunt  gpiritum  Paraclotum. "— Inuoc.  i,  cap.  26,  3  idiad  41«).  It 
might  be  added  that  the  "  wanhing  uf  feet"  was  regarded,  in  coiijunc- 
li.m  with  biiptism,  as  a  separate  saimnient,  but  particularly  in  the 
church  of  MiUn.  It  prevailed  also  whure  the  (Jallican  ritual  waa  in  u«e  ; 
and  the  SUJwe  Missal  adds  the  fiirms  for  it  in  the  "Urdurot  BaptiaiiÉ", 
thuH  shiiwiDg  clearly  that  it  waa  practiaed  in  Ireland  and,  thurefore, 
un<luul>tt>d1y  in  Wales.  The  Roman  Church,  however,  opposed  the 
rite,  and  its  final  disappearance  was  probably  liut;  to  the  growing 
influence  of  that  Church.  I  have  intentionally  ctinttiied  this  shoit 
account  to  very  early  times,  as  it  is  only  iiiteaded  to  Ulustrate  the 
points  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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saying :  "  I  anoint  thee  witli  oil  and  with  the  chrism  ol 
salvation  and  sanctificiition"  {ungo  te  tie  oleo  et  de  crisnẅ 
aalutie  et  eanotificationis).  The  same  part  is  assigned  U 
the  presbytiir  in  other  Sacramentaries,  Now,  I'enienibeiiiig 
how  St.  Bernard  mentioiis  the  absi^nce  of  confirmation  in 
Ireland  and  its  restoration  by  St.  Malachi'  (whicli  he  woald 
not  have  done  if  he  had  found  the  rite  of  unction  perionnwl 
by  a  bishop,  and  would,  if  porforniud  bj- a  presbyter),  m 
may  conclude  thut  Au^stine,  Snding  the  same  usage  in 
Britain,  would  demand  that  they  should  compUie  the  rite 
of  baptism  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Church,  becao» 
otherwise  it  ivotUd  not  he  conjimiation.  Without  qiiotinp 
older  authorities  we  have  a  clear  ruling  of  Augustine^ 
own  master,  Gregory,  on  this  point — "Let  the  prosbyttrr* 
anoint  on  the  breast,  as  the  bishops  afterwards  are  to 
anoint  on  the  forehead"  {presbiteri  baptisandos  Ion- 
gavi  in  pectore  ut  episcopi  postmodum  ta.tigere  debeaiU  in 
fronte).  This  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Roman  Chnreh, 
and  Augustine  would  naturally  demand  that  unction  or 
chrism  or  confirmation  should  he  reserved  for  bishops.  It 
seems  to  me  right  to  conclude — considering  the  diredooo 
given  in  Gallican  liturgies,  as  well  as  in  the  Stowe  Missal, 
whereby  the  final  act  of  baptism  was  performed  by  ■ 
presbyter — that  the  Welsh  Church  had  no  confinoation, 
after  the  manner  of  the  RomEin  Chuicli,  or  of  its  present 
representatives,  the  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches.  Gregoty 
was,  however,  able  to  wink  at  an  irregularity  of  tliis  kind ; 
where  greater  issues  were  to  be  secured ;  we  learn  irom 
Epp.  iv,  20,  that  he  actually  did  so  in  the  case  of  Chris- 

'  Vit-i  Mill.,  chap,  iii  : — "  Sed  et  «pOBtolicBS  «BDctiona»  et  d«ael* 
unetorum  pAtrum  praecipuei^ue  conBuetudines  sanctae  Rommue  m- 
cluHÌae,  in  cuuctÌBeccleBÌinBtatuebat.  .  .  .  DeindeuBum  saluberrimmii 
cunfaHaioiiia,pacrnmeDtiiai  confìnnatÌonÌ8,contnictumcunjugiorui)ii[iiM 
onmin  aut  ignorabant  aut  negligebant,  Malachiu  de  novo  iostituit, 
Opem,  torn,  i,  1473. 
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tians  in  the  south,  where  Greek  influence  predominated. 
Augustine,  however,  with  characteristic  narrow-mindedness, 
refused  to  make  any  conciliatory  concession,  even  for  a  time, 
in  the  hope  that  the  Roman  custom  might  eventually  be 
adopted — but  he  was  not  Gregory  the  Great. 


IV. 
Welsh  Monasticism. 


'When  we  come  to  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the 
I>ecxiliar  form  which  Christianity  took  in  this  country 
through  its  monastic  life,  I  believe  we  may  find  it  to  resolve 
itself  into  four  stages.  It  is  but  little  that  can  be  gathered 
í'öspecting  the  earliest  introduction  of  such  an  institution 
as  the  monastery  into  this  Island,  but,  from  the  terms  in 
which  Illtud  is  spoken  of,  I  gather  that  previous  to  his 
^^'ne,  the  character  of  the  life  led  under  the  monastic  roof 
^'^  almost  solely  one  of  seclusion,  for  the  discipline  of  self- 
denial^  for  prayer  and  meditation,  in  a  common  life  of 
obedience  to  a  superior — the  abbot.  We  find  these  objects 
described  in  those  books  of  Cassian  which  undoubtedly 
"^picted  the  type  copied  by  the  monastic  institutions  of 
Britain.  These  are  the  De  Institutis  Coenobiorum  and 
^^^'^^UcUionea  Patrv/m.  In  the  retirement  of  the  coenobite 
"fe  the  monk  betook  himself  to  a  place  where  his  days  and 
^SHts  were  so  ordered  that  his  time  might  be  one  regular 
^^U^e  of  discipline,  with  the  view  of  attaining  a  higher 
state  of  sanctity.  It  is  very  easy  to  view  monaehism  as 
^^  exclusively  consisting  in  a  renunciation  of  marriage ; 
^^  the  ascetic  idea  of  the  Christian  life,  as  we  see  it,  for 

• 

^^tance,  in   the  writings  of  Cassian   or  of   Columbanus, 
^^^i^aces  the  whole  man,  and,  if  looked  upon  as  encircled 
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by  its  professed  moral  motive  or  inspired  by  it,  snch  a  lib 
caimot  but  evoke  deep  respect.  Christianity,  through  so^ 
connections  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  drank  anc^ 
spirit  of  stern,  severe,  unworldly  earnestness,  which  g*^* 
the  Church  a  mighty  advance  at  that  period.  Schult^^ 
after  referring  to  the  description  given  by  SaJvian  O^ 
the  low  morality  of  Gaul,  where  every  heathen  religicF* 
had  ceased  to  exist,  but  where  the  worst  usages  of  the  pa;^* 
too  strongly  continued  their  sway,  remarks  as  follow*  - 
"  The  Gallic  Church  was  not  in  a  position  to  break  througl^ 
these  barriers.  It  lacked  the  right  ideal  of  life  and  mor^l 
force.*'  Then  he  describes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Gallic 
clergy,  and,  on  the  other,  the  new  men  who  practised 
ancient  Christian  asceticism,  and  whose  contempt  of  th^ 
world,  he  says,  might  be  described  in  the  words  of 
Eucherius  :  "  True  happiness  consists  in  this — to  contenÄi 
the  happiness  of  the  world,  to  cast  away  what  is  earthly 
from  oneself,  and  to  glow  with  desire  for  the  heavenly."* 
"  The  ideal",  Schultze  continues,  "  lay  not  with  the  form^*^ 
but  with  the  latter.  In  the  Church  it  was  realised,  by  wa; 
of  compromise,  in  the  monk-bishopSj  who  found  their  ide 
in  Martin  of  Tours.  The  possibilities  of  life  for  the  Gallic 
Church  lay  in  these  men.  They  drew  their  strength  fro»-^^ 
monasticism,  of  which  at  one  time  many  of  them  had  beecr^ 
disciples,  and  which  at  the  right  moment  in  the  fififc^"^ 
centuiy  secured  diffusion  and  authority."^  Such  I  con 
elude  to  be  also  the  true  account  of  the  rapid  spread  o' 
Christianity  among  the  Celtic  people  in  our  country, 
monks  before  long  were  called  the  "  Elect  of  Go<l",  "elecL- 
Dei",  or,  as  Salvian  says,  "  monachi,  id  est,  Sancti  Dei", 
that,  in  many,  the  idea  of  sanctity  is  realised,  its  high  pow^ 

^  Eucherius,  />  Contt'mjytu  Alnmii  (Migne,  50,  726). 
-  Scliultze,  Gesrh.  </.  Untergans  den  Gr,  RömiscfieHy  Heidenbims.,  "• 
121-12;;. 
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acknowledged,  quite  apart  from  any  ecclesiastical  function. 

What  was  best  of  moral  force  and  of  spiritual  tenacity,  found 

its  way  into  the  monastery,  whence  it  reacted  upon  the  life 
of  the  Church  in  general.  I  do  not  forget  the  great  irregu- 
larities from  which  monasticism  suffered  in  some  cases 
during  these  times — we  find  them  duly  recorded  and 
deplored  frequently — but  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  omit 
them  in  a  record  of  the  passionate  convictions  which  ruled 
the  most  powerful  minds  of  Christendom. 

W'lien  we  come  to  lUtud,  another  order  seems  to  begin. 
With  him  the  monastery  becomes  a  school,  the  strict 
discipline  and  training  of  which  is  intended  for  youths  of 
tender  age  as  well  as  for  those  of  more  mature  years. 
Henceforth  the  monastery  has  under  its  roof  diacipidi  as 
well  us  famuli. 

Illt;ud  seems  deserving  of  high  honour  and  remembrance 
M  blie  first  great  tedcher  of  our  nation,  a  teacher  in  the 
libera.1  arts  as  well  as  in  theology.  It  must  be  of  him  that 
Gilda.s  speaks,  as  "  the  elegant  teacher  of  almost  the  whole 
01  Britain"^ ;  wherefore  we  reverence  this  man  and  saint  in 
particular  as  the  "  Magister  Wallise".  The  Empire,  in  many 
citiea,  had  founded  and  endowed  chairs,  and  nearly  through- 
^^t  its  whole  extent  had  caused  schools  to  be  established  at 
•'"^  cost  of  municipal  authorities.^  Its  downfall  brought 
'^th  it  the  ruin  of  these  public  schools.  Then  education 
^  "^ell  as  learning  found  a  home  in  the  Church  and  its 
Monasteries.  "In  order  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  these 
schools" — I  quote  from  the  Histoire  Litt.  de  la  France — 
^^d  of  the  care  which  the  monks  took  of  literary  culture 
^  times  most  deplorable,  it  sufiices  to  know  that  during 
'^^   century  (sixth)  and  the  six  following,  they  furnished 

*  *'  Cum  habuerifl  praeceptorem  pens  totius  Britanniae  magistrum 
Hoissier,  La  Jin  du  paganisme,  ii,  p.  196. 
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tor  the  Church  of  France  in  particul&T  a  large  number  rf 
learned  bishops  and  gave  to  the  republic  of  letters  &  diná 
of  celebrated  writers."  Such  a  school-monastery  fn- 
eminently  was  Lerius.  where  Faustus,  whom  we 
known  as  a  British  youth,  was  trained  in  the  early 
of  the  fifth  century. 

The  name  of  our  first  teacher  Ì8  spelt  in  varions  w>ji- 
I  have  found  Keldutua,  Heltutus,  Udutus,  Ettutus,  and 
Eldutus,  whilst  in  Welsh  we  have  EUtyd.  Illtyd,  or 
Illtnd.  The  Life  printed  in  the  Cambro- British  SaitJi 
is  no  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century  and  appears 
have  confused  two  men  of  this  name,  one  an  Armorican, 
the  other  a  Welshman.  On  this  account,  for  my  purport, 
I  have  thought  it  better  to  rely  on  the  Vita  Sammnit, 
printed  by  Father  Plaine  in  the  AnaUcta  ButUntdiana, 
torn,  vi,  75-160.  The  Histoire  Litt.  de  la  France,  while 
severe  in  its  criticism  of  the  Lives  of  Armorican  saint-s  vet 
pronounces  the  Vita  Samsoni»  published  by  MabÌUon 
cdmoat  a  contempoi-ary  work,  that  is,  one  written  about  siity 
or  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Samson.  The  BenedictJnt 
Father,  however,  believes  that  the  Vita  which  he  edit*  may 
be  the  original,  of  which  Mabillon's  is  a  more  or  less  polished 
redaction.  The  Life  in  the  Liber  Landavensis  he  speaka 
of  aa"raerum  atque  insufficiens  compendium".  With  tfaii 
Vita  may  he  combined  the  lately  discovered  Vita  PavJi 
Leoitensis,  and  the  Vita  Brioci,  also  published  by  Father 
Flaine.  The  parents  of  Samson,  not  long  after,  perbspi 
before,  A.D.  500 — the  father,  a  man  of  Dyfed,  the  mother,  t 
woman  of  Gwent — bring  their  child  to  Heldutua,  who  had 
been  a  disciple  of  Germanus.  The  teacher  is  represented 
as  learned  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New'  Testaoieiit, 

'  "  Et  ipse  UeldutUB  discÌpuJun  erst  eancti  GermaDÌ  episcopl,  M 
ipse  GermanuB  ordinavit  sum  in  Dua  juventute,  in  gradum  presbyUn- 
tUB.     lUe  vero  Heldutus  du  totÌB  aoripturis  veteriB  ac  nuvi  teat«mu>lii 
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ftll  philosophy,  in  poetry,  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts.  When 
f  young  scholar  was  placed  before  Illtud,  the  latter  kisseil 
and  blessed  liiin,  thanking  God  that  he  had  thought  fit 
I  send  this  luminary  to  earth  froTii  among  our  race" 
J  de  genie).  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  real 
aid  was  a  Welshman,  not  an  Armorican.  His  relation  to 
rermanus  is  a  question  of  great  perplexity  (as  is  also  that 
of  St.  Patrick  to  him),  and  for  the  present  I  put  it  aside.  The 
tradition  fully  warrants  our  concluding  that  the  idea  of 
founding  a  school-monastery,  at  any  rate,  came  from  Gaul. 
The  monastery  at  Auxerre  wns  celebrated  for  its  school, 
even  in  the  seventh  century.  Forty  bishops  of  the  Church 
had  been  either  monks  or  abbots  there.  But,  whether  from 
Auserre  or  further  south,  such  an  institution  was  brought 
over  to  this  country  by  Illtud  from  Gaul.  The  subjects 
taught  in  this  monastery-school  must  be  understood  tO 
include  Greek,  which  was  a  preparation  for  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures,  and  of  the  "  venerabiles  patres",  if  not  of 
philosophy,  poetiy,  and  rhetoric.  The  monastery  over 
which  Illtud  presided  as  abbot,  was  placed,  we  leai'n  from 

et  omnis  philoaophioe  generis,  metricae  HcilicJt  et  rhetoricoe  et 
otnnium  ulium  Hcripturae  perítisùiuUB  erat,  genereque  mftgnificiu, 
et  sagncUiimuB  futuroiuin  praeBciun."— "  Vila  S»:iU!uiiis,"  Jtinleeia 
BolUiruiiaTia,  vi,  86. 

"  Erat  aatem  quaedain  insula  Pyrus  niiraine.  Dunetiarum  [mtriae 
in  finibussita,  in  qua  etllutu3i|uidani,  virgenere  nobilÌB,  et  sanctorum 
acienCJa  tittararum  aatia  clarua,  secundum  christianae  religionis  veri- 

Mtein <iuippe  nb  infantia  inter  alius,  <|uos  admodam  ingeniosoi 

■G  lectioDÌ  cuderal  deditos,  Gdei  discipulos,  sacrae  dieciplinJB  Scrip- 
turae  ndprimu  SApienteri]ue  eruditua,  <[UaBÌ  quodam  ejuedom  Sdei 
aurora  out  etiam  una  ex  stellarum  maijiii  partem  mundi  illuminare 
laffioientium  numor»,  in  Dei  ministet'io  supientiae  multa  quotidie 
diabolo  fiuriena  detrimenta,  et  Deo  innumera  acconitnudana  incre- 
menta,  diebua  degebat  bc  noctibua.  Int«rea  cum  per  omnem  BriCan- 
aicae  inNube  locum  felii  fama  de  ejus  loi|ueretur  opiniuue." — "  Vit» 
I'auli  Leunensis,"  AitaUchi  lltAlaiuiiana,  i,  p.  213.  Both  these  t'ilat 
«  odilud  by  Fstber  Plaiue. 
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the  Vita  Pauli  Leon.,  within  tlie  confines  of  Den 
{Demetiarum  patriae  in  iinibua  aita).  Will  that  apw: 
the  pre.si;nt  Lantwit  Major  ?  It  is  quite  beside  mr  o' 
in  this  paper  to  give  an  account  of  hi»  life,  or  that  of 
other  saint  and  mai'tyr.  I  need  hardly  mention  the  al 
worthless  character  of  what  is  fjiven  to  US  in  that  hi 
legendary  account  of  Uubriciua,  which  coDtaina  also 
story  of  Liucius  and  the  two  (unbassadors,  Elfan  and  ìíei 
My  use  of  what  may  with  some  probability  be  gathen 
hiui  litLS  been  to  show  how  monasticiam  in  Wales  now  i 
OS  a  second  stage,  the  culture  and  training  of  youths  ni 
its  protection.  The  term  diecipulus  thus  acquires  a 
significance.  From  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan,  or  tha 
Finian,  we  know  that  Dcwi  and  Oildas  carried  od 
same  idea  or  Hystcm.  Other  mooastic  houses  also,  wl 
I  need  not  refer  to  now,  soon  acquired  fame  as  placet 
leai-niiig,  in  addition  to  the  training  they  attbrded  in 
discipline  of  the  "  perfect  life". 

The  tliird  stage  of  mooosticism  is  that  of  the  Ërem 
oi'  jVnchcrites.  We  are  able  to  fix  the  time  approxiinai 
when  this  moveniunt  begun.  Columbanua,  writing 
Ci-egory  the  (iretvt  about  A.D.  595,  says  that  Finian  I 
written  to  Ciildas  j-especting  the  very  point  upon  which 
was  a.sking  the  opinion  of  the  great  Pope.^  Monks,  he  si 
through  a  new  zt'al  for  a  stricter  life,  take  to  seeking  de 
jilaces  in  tlie  wildfrncss.  They  are  actuated  by  no  mo' 
that  can  bt;  blamed,  but  Impelled  by  the  fervour  pecn 
to  monks  {feruoi-e  momichoTiim  cogente),  with  the  re 
that  some  find  the  desert  a  place  for  higher  perfection, 
others  give  way  to  laxity  of  discij}\ine(aiit  laxaTtitir  an 
desci-ta  fi-'jiimt).  Finian,  if  he  was  Finian  of  Clonard, 
been  a  disciple  of  Dewi  at  Kil-muine  (  =  CiI-Mynwy= 

'  "VeiiTiianuB  auclur  UiliUm  de  his  interrogavit  «t  elegutlii 
illi  ceHcripnit. " 
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nwi),  and  of  Gildas,  ho  that  the  cells  of  the  recluse  may 
B  begim  to  be  niimei-ous  somewhere  between  A-D.  550  and 
I.  595.^  The  nioveiiient  seems  to  have  been  eominon  to 
ni,  Wales,  and  Ireland  about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
'  centurj'.  This  new  course  may  be  regariled  as  of  higii 
significÄnce,  because  it  brought  about  in  Wales  what  was 
effected  in  other  countries  by  the  division  of  dioceses  under 
presbyters.  The  period  is  probably  that  of  which  we 
have  evidence  in  the  widely  difl'used  Llanau  of  Wales,  aud 
the  probable  equivalent,  Gil,  such  as  CiZ-ccn,  Ci'i-Gerain,  CU- 
cojt,  Cii-Catau  {Lib.  Land);  it  is  also  the  period  which, 
with  the  next,  completed  the  evangelisation  of  the  country. 
In  Ireland  Uisert  or  Desert  is  common  as  a  name  of  town- 
lunds  and  parishes.^  Have  we  not  the  same  in  "  Dysorth", 
always  pronounced  by  the  people  "Diaerth",  thus  indicating 
l\ie  hotne  of  a  recluse  ? 

I  may  here  also  mention  a  curious  fact,  that,  botli  in  the 
Vila  Pauli  Leon,  and  the  Vita  Samsonie  a,  monastery  is 
frequently  called  insula  =  Ì7iis,  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  the  earlier  ones  were  founded  on  islands,  but  in  the 
i»'w  connotation  the  name  implies  land  detached  from 
ithw  lands.  It  seems  to  nie  to  explain  the  name  ynys 
in  «ficular  use,  found  now  so  frequently  far  inland,  still 
ile-fignating  what  was  once  the  site  of  a  monastery  or  of 
II  hermit's  cell.  Such  instances  as  Ynysybwl,  Ynysbir. 
■jiojwiwen  in  Glamorganshire,  readily  occur  to  our  iidnd. 
Tlîhe  fourth  period  opens  before  us  the  îdct  of  a  great 
B  taking  place  in  the  conception  of  a  monk's  calling. 
•  IB  one  that  has  its  parallel  in  the  rise  of  the  Mendicant 
MPS  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  had  important 
«juences  for  Wales  and  Ireland — we  may  even  say  for 


^Tbtthird  ordârof  Irish  Saints  (a.i).  599-tiô5),  "In  locin  desertia 
«Dt  at  olearibus  et  aqua  et  üleemoafiiÌB  (fidelium)  vivebsnt." 
'  '  I'Ŵ  Stoke»,  lnla<ul  itini  the  Celtie  Church,  p.  178. 
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the  continent  of  Europe.     The  change   appears  to  Y^ 

begun  with  the  disciples  of  Illtud,  and  especially  with  tifi 

disciples  in  Wales  and  Ireland.      As  we  read  the  Lif^ 

Samson  or  the  Life  of  Coluvibanus  we  are  struck  ir 

the  idea  which  has  fully  possessed  the  one  and  the  other  tt 

they  must  relinquish  all  that  is  dearest  to  them  in  order 

become  pilgrims  on  earth.     After  the  recovery  of  hisfaib 

Samson  persuades  him  and  his  mother  to  become  monk  a 

nun.      The  uncle,  Umbraphel,  and  his  wife,  follow  th< 

example.     On  St.  Samson's  return  from  Ireland  he  addresi 

his  uncle  :  "  Thou,  brother  Umbraphel  must  become  a  p 

grim"  {peregrinvAt  esse  dehes),  and  sends  him  to  Irelai 

He  himself  wanders  through  the  country,  preaching  in  o 

place   against  the    heathenism    he   finds    there,   worki 

miracles   and   winning    many   converts;    whilst  the  sai 

is  absorbed   in  fasting  and  prayer,  his  discipuli  scati 

themselves  over  the  country,  preaching  to  the  people.    * 

last — impelled,  it  is  said,  by  the  same  motive — he  cross 

over  to  Armorica,  leaving  country  and  parents  for  the  io 

of  God  (JPatriam  et  jparentes  pro  Dei  amore  reltTiquen 

This  man  is  a  monk,  pre-eminent  among  his  brethren,  bi 

to  him  to  be  a  monk  does  not  mean  to  remain  in  a  place 

restful  contemplation.      He  must  obey  a  call  to  wand 

from  place  to  place — preaching  to  the  people  in  their  o^ 

British   tongue,   founding  monasteries,   healing    the  sic 

listening   to   causes  that  are  brought  to  him,  giving  h 

answers   to   eacli    person   with   marked  gentleness.^    Tli 

monastery,  for  such  a  man,  is  not  the  quiet  retreat  thi 

Gregory   describes    it,   at   the   beginning   of    the  Magn 

Moralia.     The  monk  must  labour  for  the  people.     He  is  a 

evangelist  and  a  guide  in  the  various  concerns  of  life  and  c 

the  Church.     Even  bishops,  and  clergy  resort  to  Colum 

banus  in  Gaul,  though  he  is  only  a  presbyter  monk,  upoi 

*   yita  /ẀW.S.,  p.  121. 
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grave    matters  of  conscience,  as  his  own  letter  to  Gregory 
shows.      The  ascetic  in  these  men  scorns  the  pleasures  and 
ease  of  life,  not  directly  to  ohtain  personal  holiness,  as 
before,  hut  to  reclaim  the  waste  places,  to  curb  the  passions 
that  made  life  for  men  so  desolate  and  sad.     We  ask,  when 
did  this  change  begin  and  how  far  did  it  spread  ?     I  shall 
here  make  a  quotation  from  Loofs  :  "  Unless  all  the  tradi- 
tions given  in  Lives  of  Saints  are  fictions",  he  says,  "  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  sixth  century,  the  Irish 
Church  was  in  a  way  built  anew.     So  great  a  multitude  of 
nionasteries  are  said  to  have  been  founded  then  that  there 
Appears  to  have  been   no  comer  of  Ireland  without  its 
monastery.     Among  the  founders  of  these,  some  arrived  at 
such  a  height  of  excellence  that  they  had  with  them  im- 
meiì^  crowds  of  monks.      Such   were  Finian,  abbot   of 
v/lojiard  in  Meath,  whose  disciple  Columba  himself  is  said 
^  i^ve  been,  and  Congall,  abbot  of  Bangor  in  Ulster,  a  con- 
^cmp^j-ary  Qf  Columba."^     These  names,  and  those  of  others 
that  had  been  disciples  of  Gildas  and  Dewi,  are  given  in  the 
^^  of  the  Second  Order  of  Irish  Saints.^    The  First  Order 

■^i".  Loofs,  Antiquae  Britanum  Scotorumque  Ecclesiae  quaUs  fxitrunt 
^«>2«,  p.  65. 

-^-Hoiu  [c.  A.D.  750],  Indpit  Catalogiis  Sanctorum  Hiberniaef  secun- 
»wwt  ^iitersa  tempora  :— 

First  Order  op  Irish  Saikts,  a.d.  440(?)-543. 

"I^inus  ordo  Catholilcorum  Sanctorum  erat  in  tempore  Patricii. 

Et  tunc  erant  Episcopi  omnes,  clari  et  sancti  et  Spiritu  Sancto  pleni, 

^^^^^'    numero,  Ecclesiarum  fundatores.     Unum  Caput  Christum,  et 

^^tU  ducem  Patricium,  habebant :  unam  missam,  unam  celebrationem, 

vi^^it)  tonsuram  ab  aure  usque  ad  aurem  suflferebant.     Unum  Pascha, 

qoarta  decima  luna  post  aequinoctiem  vemale,  celebrebant ;  et  quod 

^^^Uununicatum  esset  ab  una  Ecclesia,   omnes  excommunicabant. 

aQlieraiQ  administrationem  et  consortia  non  respuebant,"  etc. 

SscoND  Order  of  Irish  Saints,  a.d.  599-665. 

*'  Seeundus  ordo  Catholicorum  presbyterorum.     In  hoc  enim  ordine 
^^ci    erant    Episcopi   et    multi  presbyteri,   numero    ccc.      Unum 
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hard  measures  of  criticism  have  been  dealt  oat  to  \ûm, 
M.  Loth/  for  instance,  speaks  of  him  after  the  followiif  1 3: 
manner,  ''There  ai*e  heaps  of  contradictions,  puerilities, in-  f  ^ 
eptitudes  of  every  kind  in  the  work  of  this  Jeremiah  of  tì» 
tenth  rank,  whose  ignorance,  outside  the  Scriptures,  defiesil 
comparison,  and  whose  want  of  judgment  betrays  itself  in  |^ 
incredible  childishness."     Schoell  speaks  in  very  diffewrt 
terms,  though  he  himself  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  tnK 
historical  weakness  of  Gildas.     Ebert,  the  historian  of  the 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  comparing  him  with  his  con- 
temporary Jordane,  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  6(Ẁ» 
pronounces  Gildas  to  be  superior  in  genius,  though  of  le* 
value  to  the  historian.^    M.  Loth,  having  gone  to  him  for 
history,  is  sorely  disappointed.     But  may  we  not  find  still 
another  point  of  view  from  which  to  form  a  judgment  of 
Gildas  ?    Alcuin  (Ep.  28)  describes  his  book  as  one  written 
to  show  how  a  country's  ruin  is  brought  about  through  the 
robbery  and  avarice  of  princes,  the  sloth  and  indolence  in 
preaching  of  its  bishops,  the  luxury  and  sins  of  the  people 
Written  with  such  a  purpose,  his  work,  as  a  history,  comes 
into  tlie  same  class  with  those  of  Orosius  and  Sal vian,  though 
hardly  even  into  theirs,  because  more  deficient  in  material 
for  contemporary  history.     But  his  purpose  is  not  to  write 
history.     He  does  not  even  call  his  work  a  history,  but  an 
ejyistola.    The  work  is  really  a  sermon — a  sermon  of  denun- 
ciation.     We   see   in    it   how  his  country  appeared  to  » 
l)urning  enthusiast,  eager   with    heaving   desire   to  bring 
about  an  entire  change   in   all  around  him.      Frequently 
named  as  "  The  Preacher '  and  "  The  Wise",  he  was  a  man 
who  exerted  immense  influence  through  his  stirring  appeals 
to  his  countrymen.     We  may  call  him  a  revivalist.     Many 
of  his  pages,  though  they  have  caused  him  to  be  nicknamed 

*   Les  mots  hitin^  dans  les  lanrfties  brit.f  18U2. 
-  Vol.  i,  8.  562. 
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n\im\>er  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Kirchengeschichte  for  Novem- 

\)er  1893,  entitled  "  Das  Paenitentiale  Columbani",  appears 

to  bring  forward   very  strong  reasons  in   favour  of  the 

position  taken  by  the  original  editor,  though  with  some 

unportant  modifications.     In  the  same  view  Dr.  Hauck  also 

concurs.     These  books  show  a  new  concern  on  the  paH  of 

obbote  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  of  the  people  at  large, 

and    even  of  that  of  bishops  and  clerics  as  well  as  monks. 

^^^     such  work   to  be   performed   by  such   men,  in  the 

^pctdty  of  abbots,  there  had  been  up  to  this  time  no  place 

lo  fclie  regular  organization  of  the  Church.     Significant 

aiffex*ences  in  the  Penitential  of  Columbanus,  as  compared 

^ito     those   of   Wales  and   Ireland,   are   pointed   out  by 

öeel>^8S.     They   shew   that  in  Gaul,  Columbanus   is   sur- 

rouràcJed  by  a  more  authoritative  Church  organization  than 

that    ^which  was  encountered  by  any  abbot  in  Ireland  or 

Waists,    For  instance,  in  Finian*s  Penitential,  a  cleric,  after 

*®°  3^€ars  of  penance  because  of  murder,  may  be  reconciled 

"  "Ö    "be  approved  by  the  evidence  of  the  abbot  and  priest 

(w  Gonnprohatua  fuerit  testimonio  abbatis  aive  aacerdotia) ; 

out,  iaistead  of  "abbot",  Columbanus  has  "  bishop"  (epiacopi), 

^^^      proves  the   exclusive   jurisdiction   which   a  bishop 

exeir»oÌ8ed  in  Gaul  over  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  implies 

also   the  looser  order  prevailing  in  Ireland,  and  we  may  pre- 

suia^^  in  Wales.     That  this  should  come  to  pass,  implies  that 

the  olergy  must  at  this  time  have  been  under  moncLstic  rule, 

And    -^e  find  even  Loofs  acknowledging  that  '*  it  is  certain, 

^  there  were  clerics  who  had  not  adopted  the  monastic  life 

tneir  number  was  an  exceedingly  small  one".^     But  such  an 

^^^ixiise  of  discipline  over  the  life  of  laymen  and  all  clerics, 

extending  even  to  intended  sins,  pre-supposes  a  changed  idea 

01  the  calling  of  a  monk. 

Taking  up  the  work  of  Gildas  I  venture  to  say  that  too 

*  Antiq,  Brit.,  etc,,  p.  62. 
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who  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  (i.«.,  Wales).  Hi 
was  a  preacher  eminent  throughout  the  three  kingdomBoI 
Britain  (Wales);  we  are  told  this  by  the  Welsh  lÀf^ 
Kings  were  in  fear  of  him  and  obeyed  his  preachings 
Every  Sunday  he  preached  in  a  church  in  Pembrokeshii^ 
near  the  sea,  at  a  place  known  in  the  times  of  Oiraldus  tft 
Caer  Morfa  (Cair  Morva).  Here  is  a  monk  whose  occupatifltt 
is  changed  or  enlarged  ;  who  also  changed  his  countryme0 
with  the  change  worked  in  himself. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  quote  a  fragment  of  his,  to  be  found 
in  the  Irish  Canons,  which  shows  him  in  a  somewhÄt 
different  and  more  agreeable  light,  perhaps,  than  any  pirfc 
of  the  De  Exddio. 

"  Abstinence  from  flesh  without  love  is  useless.  Better, 
therefore,  are  they  who  make  no  great  work  of  fasting'., 
nor  beyond  measure  abstain  from  what  is  created  by 
God,  anxiously  preserving  within  a  clear  heart  befo'^ 
God,  from  which  they  know  the  issue  of  life,  than  th 
who  do  not  eat  flesh  nor  delight  in  worldly  repast,  nor 
conveyed  in  carriages  nor  on  horseback,  and  for  thos- 
reasons  regard  themselves  superior  to  others.  To  the»i- 
people  death  comes  in  by  the  windows  of  pride."^ 


V. 

We  may  now  seek  to  arrive  at  a  general  idea  of  th^  - 
Church  in  Wales  as  aflected  by  monasticism  and  by  th*^ 
neighbouring  English  Church.  From  the  very  first  it  hac^ 
been  felt  that  there  was  in  monasticism  a  disturbing  forc^^ 
within  the  Church  as  an  organization.  The  princip»--'^ 
dangers  were  obviated  by  Athanasius  in  Egypt,  and  b^ 

*  Irisrhe  Kanoiieiisamvihing,  xli^  5  ;  printed  also,  with  some  vanaDts^ 
in  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  i,  108. 
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i  in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  result  that  the  movement 
agh  them  became  ecclesiastical,  and  on  many  occasions 
rong  conservative  force.  In  Gaul,  we  learn  from 
icius  Severus,  that  not  only  the  cultured  laity,  but  the 
>ps  and  clergy  also,  were  at  first  hostile  to  the  monastic 
pUne  and  life.  "I  shall  not",  he  says,  "mingle  the 
te  with  that  ill  deed:  it  was  the  clergy  alone — the 
ts  alone — that  ignored  him  (St.  Martin)  and,  through 
,  unworthily  refused  to  acknowledge  him."^  As  they 
won  over,  the  strong  organisation  of  the  Church  in 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  new  movement  under  control, 
jh  numerous  canons  of  councils  testify  of  frequent 
i^ance  to  authority  on  the  part  of  the  monasteries. 
8,  from  its  isolated  position,  and  Ireland,  for  the  same 
n,  would  afford  the  "fervor  monachorum"  greater 
om.     As  men  of  power  and  character  acquired  ascend- 

and  influence  in  the  capacity  of  monks,  especially 
1  they  were  abbots  of  institutions  overwhelmingly 
\  considerations  of  ecclesiastical  order  would  to  some 
it  give  way.  It  was  natural  that  what  is  well  known 
ive  taken  place  in  Ireland  should  also  develop  itself 
^sAes.  I  have  not  found  any  direct  evidence  of  the 
Dyter-abbot  with  bishops  under  him  as  monks,  still 
conditions  of  their  existence  were  to  be  found  in 
is  as  well  as  in   Ireland.      This,  after  all,  would  be 

one  way  in  which  the  life  of  the  Church  was 
ted  by  a  predominant  monasticism.  It  would  be  well 
Dnsider  it  in  connection  with  other  features  and  to 
e  of  all  as  bringing  about  acute  opposition  on  the 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  of  men  and  Churches  that 
ired  for  communion  with  it. 

e  have  traditions  of  several  Councils  held  in  Wales, 
especially  of  two,  as  shown  in  the  documents  published 

I  Dial.,  i,  26. 
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in  Haddan  and  Stubbs  (vol  Î,  p.  117),  yet  these,  if  gaoiB*  •*  ,^j. 
show  how  the  monastic  discipline,  with  its  peculiar  tfsmi  ™^ 
penance,  permeated  the  religious  life  of  people  and  daw*- 
When  we  look  back  to  an  earlier  part  of  the  same  ceittDiI< 
in  the  pages  of  Gildas,  a  very  different  character  is  presmte^ 
In  his  Epietola  Gildas  nowhere  addresses  abbots  or  m<Hi)c^ 
but  seeks  a  reformation  in  the  whole  Church  by  ^petilt  tA 
bishops  with  their  clerics  who  have  their  own  parodàat  o* 
aedes,  wliero  their  influence  would  be  felt  It  seems,  UieXi> 
that  at  the  time  when  Gildas  wrote  the  Epistola,  the  Chmci* 
in  Wales  still  retained  its  old  order,  and  that  the  monasteneâ 
had  not,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  invaded  the  r^la.'' 
authority  of  the  prelates.  It  the  change  took  place  her^^ 
as  in  Ireland  it  must  have  been  in  the  next  generatiorx. 
or  during  the  old  age  of  Gildas  and  Dewi — in  either  cts*:: 
coming  as  a  consequence  of  their  reforming  efforts.  Dntiii^^ 
the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  a  Welsh  churchman  wonl«^ 
probably  have  found  himself  qnite  at  home  in  any  of  tli  -^ 
churches  of  the  Continent.  The  lot  of  Columbanus,  howeve^^*' 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventl — '^• 
was  not  happy  in  Gaul.  He  himself  was  a  product  of  th  -^^ 
change  that  had  come  over  his  country  through  the  disciple-^^** 
of  Welsh  men.  The  force  of  old  conceptions  was  nevertheless^* 
strong,  and  it  preserved  what  is  regarded  by  most  Epis(»^:::^* 
palians  as  the  esstince  of  Episcopal  functions.  The  bishop; ■^^ 
did  not  rule ;  discipline  was  no  longer  exercised  by  liini:-»^'''- 
Nevertheless,  to  him  still  belonged  sucliarite  as  ordinatjonc*-"' 
and  even  Columbanus  sought  a  bishop  to  consecrate  the  altc  -J 
in  his  church.  Tlie  multiplicity  of  bishops  might,  as  maaa  s 
ticism  spread,  bring  several  into  one  monaster^',  though  tlw" 
abbot  were  a  presbyter ;  but  the  ripening  of  great  nio\'e  ' 
mentri — slow  and  unobserved  in  their  early  advanto — hss^ 
iiften  been  rapid.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  case  when  , 
(iuriiij,'  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  centurj-,  the  coiamoii- 
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This  order  prevailed,  we  know,  in  Ireland,  and  Bede 
emphasised  it,  as  a  strange  irregularity  (intusitatus 
at  lona.  With  similar  conditions  and  influences, 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  its  prevalence  in  Wales 
Its  duration  before  long  began  to  be  shortened  by  the 
•  movement  mentioned  above,  which  began  a  process  of 
Lution  with  respect  to  the  power  of  abbots.  I  refer  to 
icism  of  the  eremite  kind.  The  efiect  was  not  imme- 
,  but  in  time  eremite  life  would  tend  to  weaken  the 
»  monasteries,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  prestige  of 
.bbot  It  does  not  appear  to  be  too  bold  to  conclude 
Church  life  among  the  Welsh,  with  such  disintegrating 
ts  at  work,  should  be  somewhat  loosely  organised, 
srtheless  it  was,  still,  essentially  episcopal, 
it  before  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  a  far  mightier 
5r  began  a  course  of  influence,  that  eventually  gave  the 
ih  Church  a  form  and  direction  which  it  faithfully 
itained  for  ages.  I  refer  to  the  doctrine  that  Catho- 
7  could  only  be  obtained  by  communion  with  the 
xh  of  Rome,  which  took  complete  possession  of  the 
ish  Church  from  the  year  664.  With  this  must  be 
îd  the  strong  dogmatic  weight,  and  the  still  stronger 
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Kot  only  among  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  these  islfuidK.^ 
in  Gaul  and  fai-  off  places  in  Germany,  there  had  l^ 
planted  within  the  Christian  Church  modes  of  disciptí 
of  observance  and  worship,  and  of  Church  order,  bean; 
Buch  a  character  that  opposition  on  tlie  part  of  the  RtaM 
Church  was  inevitable.    That  Church,  in  this  opposition,  wi 

I  everywhere  successful.  It  uprooted  nearly  everything  th 
waa  different  frora  itself,  leading  all  Western  peoples  topi 
the  heavy  price  of  conformity  as  the  indispensable  conditii 
of  communion.  The  loose  Church  order  of  the  Welsh  ii 
other  Celtic  Churches  was  sure  to  arouse  the  oppomtion 
a  Church  that  had  elaljorated  a  system  in  many  w»; 
fundamentally  different. 
On  the  surface  we  seem  to  see  controversies  with  nsçí 
to  the  celebration  of  Easter  and  the  tonstire,  "ct  alia  r 
ecclesiosticaa" — as  Bede  is  careful  to  add.  But  here  tJ 
apparent  is  not  the  real.  Owing  to  its  isolation  (as  v\ 
the  case  also  in  Spain,  where  it  led  to  the  ÂdoptJoni 
con  trove  r.sy),  Wales  had  in  its  own  way  preserved,  or  ini 
own  way  developed,  old  forms  of  belief  and  usage.  Sw 
separate  development  would  have  given  a  distinctive  colot 
to  the  whole  life  of  the  Church  among  the  Welsh,  and  woul 
have  endeared  itself  to  the  minds  of  men  by  the  vif 
tradition  which  made  it.  The  real  struggle  was  betww 
two  developments — the  one  bearing  the  name  of  Peter,  an 
resting  upon  his  supposed  authority;  the  other  peculiar! 
these  islands  and  resting  upon  the  common  tradition  of  it 
churches  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  Tliis  was  openly  apparra 
in  such  divergent  usages  as  ranged  about  the  question  c 
Easter,  whether  it  should  be  kept  on  the  Sunday  which  k 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon  after  the  vernal  equino' 
or  should  be  postponed  to  the  following  Sunday — or  whew 
it  could  fall  as  late  as  the  twenty-first  day  of  the  moO 
Openly  apparent  were  the  different  lines  of  develo] 
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these  and  in  the  question  of  the  tonsure,  yet  there  was 
underneath  a  large  mass  of  inclination»  and  predispositions 
inoving  poworiully  towards  diftcrence,  though  not  easy  to 
fonualate. 

Columhanus  was  far  from  being  comfortable  in  his  new 

Jiome  on  the  Continent.     His  strongest  virtues  placed  him  in 

»□  attitude  towards  the  episcopate  there  that  led  him  to  be 

less  and  less  content  with  an  arduous  position.     "I  wished 

to  write  you",  he  says,  A.D.  (jlO,  "  a  letter  full  of  tears :  but 

l>ecnu9e  I  know  your  heart  ia  so  lacerated  by  necessities 

pressing  hard,  and  in  themselves  difficult,  I  have  used  a 

different  manner  of   expression,  preferring  to  stop  rather 

than  to  provoke  tears.     Externally,  therefore,  my  speech  is 

placid,  but  deep  within  it  there  is  grief.      Tears  are  moved, 

but  it  is  better  to  stop  their  spring,  because  it  is  not  the 

part  of  a  brave  soldier  to  weep  in  battle."'     Notwithstanding 

tlie  deep  hold  which  the  great  Irish  missionary,  with  strong 

Celtic  ideas,  liad  upon  the  mind  of  Gaul,  we  find  in  time 

tlic  way  of  life  introduced  by  Iiiin  in  Frankish  monasteries 

passing  away  for  ever.     The  struggle  was  long,  but  by  the 

next  century   the  Celtic   influences,  chiefly   through   the 

eHurts  of   Boniface,   have   given   way  to   Roman.     "  The 

«■inhering  Brit^-^ns,  or  false  heretical  priests",*'  find  their 

Undiing  and   rites  rejected   because  they  were  regarded 

i'  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

Coming  to  this  island,  we  find  the  mission  among  the 
En^iah,  when  it  had  almost  died  out,  revived  into  new 
'ijioorfrom  Lindiafame  in  the  North ;  "while  Augustine  was 
ilif  apostle  of  Kent,  Âidan  was  the  apostle  of  England" — 

'  Ep.  ÌT,  M«».  Germ.  Bi$t.  Epp.,  torn,  iii,  p.  167. 

'  "ECgeiitilitatia  ritum,  et  doctrinam  vel  Tvoieiitum  Brittonum  vel 
WiruiD  >ac«Tdotiiiii  hereticorum  *ive  adultertw,  Hut  unducumque  aiiiC 
'«nutntea.  ac  pn>hibit«ntei  abicÌACU."— Giegoiy  III,  Moit.  Mogiiiitina, 
J*Si,  iu,  103. 
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SO  writes  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot :  "  He  had  all  the 
of  his  Celtic  race  without  any  of  its  faults.  ...   He 
tender,  sympathetic,  adventurous,  self-sacrificing;  bn 
was  patient,  steadfast,  calm,  appreciative,  discreet  bef< 
thinga"     "  This  grace  of  discretion",  writes  Bede,  " 
him  out  for  the  Northumbrian  mission  ;  but  when  the  tí^ 
came  he  was  found  to  be  adorned  with  every  other  exc 
lence."^ 

But  to  the  mind  of  Wilfrid  of  York  the  Church 
England,  in  the  form  which  it  had  taken  through 
efforts  of  Aidan  and  those  who  followed  him,  was 
Catholic.  The  conference  at  Whitby,  where  Colman  rej 
sen  ted  the  Celtic  view,  Wilfrid,  the  Roman,  brought  aboia.* 
a  radical  and  permanent  change.  England  became  Bomax^^ 
The  organisation  of  that  Chui-ch  was  settled  on  a  cocm- 
tinental  basis  by  the  introduction  of  ancient  canons  in  ûm.^ 
Council  of  Hertford,  A.D.  673.  Its  life  now  flows  in  a  streaxKi 
of  ideas  that  Tnust  condemn  the  Christianity  of  the  Wel»l3 
as  non -Catholic. 

There  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Hatfield,  A.D.  680,  ^ 
man  who,  by  the  express  desire  of  the  Council,  was  to 
broufrht  into  close  relation  with  the  Welsh.  This 
Aldhehn,  who  at  the  time  of  his  writing  held  the  post  o-* 
Abbot  in  the  monasteiy  of  Malmesbury.  He  was  Abbot  o^"» 
Malniesbury  from  a.d.  675  to  705.  At  the  command  of  th  ^ 
Council  of  Hatfield  (Jubente  synodo  sucb  gerUiaf  he  wrofc-^ 
a  letter  to  the  king  and  bishops  (sacerdotes)  of  Domnonia^ 
As  far  as  we  know  a  similar  letter  may  have  been  sent  t-^^ 
some  other  parts,  or  other  persons  may  have  been  commi^^ 
sioned  to  conduct  similar  negotiations  elsewhere.  A  stud3 
of  this  letter  will  enable  us  to  see  not  only  that  there  wi 

^  Leaders  of  the  Northern  Churchy  p.  44. 

2  Beda,  i/.  E.,  v,  18. 

3  ^fon.  (rerm.  HiM.  Epp.,  torn,  iii,  p.  231-235. 
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^fehisiu  between  the  English  anil  Welsh  ChtU'chea,  but  also 

Hb  understand  the  ideas  and   convictions  with  which   the 

Bormer  approached  the  latter.     It  is  a  fonual  and,  in  a  way, 

Kfficial  letter,  so  that  from  it  we  may  gather  not  only  the 

views  of  Aldhelm  individually,  but  also  of  the  whole  Church 

Bn  England,  while  making  advances  with  respect  to  "the 

bnity   of    the   Catholic   Church   and   the   concord  of  the 

Hjhristian  religion".    There  can  \ie  no  benefit  of  good  works 

V  outside  the  Catholic  ChurcIi"^so  we  read — nor  any  profit 

Bf  the  atnctest  holy  life  in  a  monasteiy  or  a  hermit's  cell' 

H    By  "  Catholic  Church"  he  means  the  Roman  and  those  in 

Komniunion  with  it  {de  nostris,  id  est,  ctUwUcis),  such  as  the 

^English.     It  seems  evident  that  if  the  British  of  Domnonia, 

■br  the  Welsh  (of  whom  be  particularly  mentions  the  bishops 

ma£   Dyfed),  persist  in  certain  usages  and  in  the   attitude 

Hhe-y  had  assumed  towards  the  English  Church,  they  must, 

Hn  his  opinion,  be  pronounced  to  he  outside  the  Catholic 

Church.     By  abandoning   this   position   as  well  as   their 

own  peculiar  rites,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  they  become 

entitled  to  be  regarded  as  orthodox  and  catholic.     "The 

precepts  of  your  bishops",  he  says,  "  are  not  in  accord  with 

catholic  faith."     Firet  of  all,  he  refers  to  the  tonsure  which 

prevailed  in  the  Welsh  or  British  Church.     The  one  and 

■  "  Kuper  cum  essem  id  oonoiliu  epiBcoporuin,  ubi  ex  tots  pene 
Brittania  innmnembilia  Dhì  Bacerd'itum  caterva  contìuiit,  ad  hoc 
preMrtim  congregiita,  ut  pro  ecclefjiaruin  Hiillicitiidîne  ei  itiiimarum 
■klnte  sb  omnibus  decreU  oanonum  et  patrum  statuta  tractnrentur  et 
in  cnmniune.  Chrieto  patrocinium  praastant«,  conaervarentur  ;  his 
igitiir  ritv  peractia,  omne  sacerdotate  concilium  meam  parvitatem 
pari  procepto  at  aimilí  sententin  cocipulerunt,  ut  ad  Teatre  pietatia 
pTcientiain  epistularea  litterarum  apices  diregerem  et  oorum  pateniam 
petitionem  «alubremqua  suggeationem  per  ecriptao  stilum  intiinarem, 
hoc  nt  dt  eecUfOie  calhulietK  iini'/i[i«  et  chrtstiaiii  religionia  con- 
eoidU,  aine  quibus  fide*  otios»  larpeaoit  et  marces  futura  fatescit. 
Qtiid  tnim  priunint  bommim  upiitim  einolumenta,  si  extra  catholiixim 
gtranlar  rcctaiam." — Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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silHicieDt  L-ontlemnatiuii  is,  that  to  retain  it  Ìa  to  Htiffly  nivx 
the  tonsure  prescribed  by  St.  Peter  bimself,  the  head  oE  tie 
apostles.  The  teatitiiony  of  scripture  is  appealed  to,  as  wdl 
as  the  Ten  Books  of  Clement,  in  support  of  the  PetJiw 
origin  of  the  Roman  Tonsure.'  In  the  second  place, 
ecclesiastical  authorities  are  itdduced  in  favour  of  tb« 
Roman  computation  of  Easter,  sufficient  to  fix  at  once  upoo 
those  who  followed  another  method  the  reproach  of  schism. 
Tlie  third  point  presented  to  us  is  the  unfriendly  conduct 
of  the  Welsh  bishops  of  Dyfed  on  the  other  side  of  th( 
Bristol  Channel  (vltra  Sabrina:  fi-wniimn  frftum).  Tiipy 
contemptuously  refuse  to  a-ssociate  with  the  EngliiJi.  I'l 
fortunately  we  have  no  means  of  testioff  how  far  the 
account  given  here  is  true.  We  do  not  know  the  circuin- 
stances,  beyond  what  we  learn  from  this  letter  of  Aldhelm. 
According  to  him  (in  this  also  representing  the  English 
Church),  the  Welsh  did  not  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Neither  orthodoxy  of  faitli  nor  sanctity  of  life  as  such 
could  avail  them.  The  harehness  of  manner,  unhappii; 
shown  by  the  Welsh  in  the  seventh  century,  may  be  the 
i-eFult  of  an  indignant  feehng,  that  the  advances  made  by 
the  English  towards  unity  should  have  such  a  ba.sis  as  tliis 
With  the  question  itself  of  Catholicity  I  Iiave  no  concern 
here ;  my  task  is  the  very  simple  one  of  sketching  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  was  presented  to  the  Welsh  by 
Aldhelm,  representing  the  bishops  who  had  met  at  Hatfield. 
The  abbot  further  pictures  a  Welsh  "  reader  of  books  and 
wise  judge  of  the  scriptures"  shielding  himself  behind  U 
irreproachable  Catholic  creed,  by  virtue  of  which  he  wifl 
number  himself  in  the  assembly  of  Catholics  {in  atthoìi- 
cwîMH  coetu).     Nevertheless  such  orthodoxy  of  faith  can 


'  "Ni>H,ÌDquttm,  lecundum  sacruHanctiun  icripturae  ■uctoriUtem  de 
toUHUra  nciat»  veritatia  testimoDium  perhibeutes,  diversAH  ob  c 
Putrum  Bpottolum  hunc  ritum  BUmji^ÌHnì  Rdierinius."  —Ihid., 
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be  of  no  avail ;  it  is  mere  vain  boasting,  because  "  the 
foundation  of  the  church  and  the  foundation  of  the  faith  is 
laid  first  of  all  in  Christ,  and  then  in  Peter/'^ 

Here  is  exactly  the  position  that  was  held  by  Wilfrid 
at  Whitby.  The  Welsh  and  Irish  were  schismatics,^  their 
ordination  and  Eucharist  were  in  consequence  invalid.  I 
hav^e  no  intention  of  following  the  slow  story  of  this  bitter 
strife.  We  know  for  certain  that  when  Bede  wrote 
{c.  731),  "the  faith  and  religion  of  the  English"  were 
treated  with  contempt  by  the  Welsh  (H.  E.,  ii,120),  though 
it  were  not  possible  to  prove  that  Taliesyn*s  words  belong 
to  the  same  period — 

**  Owae  ny  cheidw  ey  devaid 
Rhac  bleidie  Rhuf  einiaid 
A'i  ffon  gnwppa." 

Bj'  A.D.  768  the  catìiólica  nnitas  had  found  a  strong 
champion  within  the  Welsh  Church  itself.  This  was 
Elfod,  or  Elbodugus,  as  the  name  is  given  in  Latin,  who 
was  then  a  monk,  probably  abl)ot,  as  the  appellation  "  man 
of  God"  shows,  and  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Elfod  holds  the 
same  position  in  the  Welsh  Church  as  Wilfrid  had  held 
in  the  English,  or  Boniface  in  the  Prankish  Church.     He 

1  ''Quae  cum  ita  se  habeant,  propter  communem  caelostis  patriae 
sortem  et  angelic d  sodalitatts  collegium  subnixis  prccibus  et  flexis 
poplitibua  vestram  fratemitatem  adiurantos  siippliciter  cfilaçittamuH 
ut  ulteriuB  doctrinam  et  decreta  beati  Petri  contumaci  cordis  super- 
cilio  et  protervo  pectore  non  abhomineniini  et  traditionem  ecclesiac 
Romanae  propter  prisca  priorum  statuta  vestrorum  nequaquain, 
tyrannica  freti  pertinaci«  adroganter  aspememini.      PetruH  namque 

Dei  filium  beata  voce  confessus  audire  meruit :  '  Tu  es  Petrus * 

Fundamentum  quippe  ecclesiae  et  firmameiitum  fidei  principaliter  in 
ChrLsto  et  sequenter  in  Petro  collocatum." — Ibid.y  p.  234-236. 

^  *'  Paschalem  rationem  quam  schismatici  Britanniae  et  Hibemiae 
non  cognoverunt."— Fito  Wilfr.,  6;  Beda,  B,  E.,  v,  20,  cf.  25; 
Bright'8  EaHy  Englistt  Church  Hist,  p.  199. 

K 
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leads  a  movement,  for  Catholicity,  through  confoniiity 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  through  the  recognition  of 
the  authority  of  the  apostolic  see.  In  North  Wales  the 
movement  proved  successful.  We  find  such  references 
as  the  following  to  this  man  of  influence  and  the  cause  he 
represents — 

**  A.  768.  Pasca  commutatur  apud  Brittones,  eniendante 
Elbodugo  houiine  dei/'  (Easter  is  changed  among  the 
Britons  by  the  correction  of  Elfod,  man  of  God.) 

"  A.  809.  Elbodg  (Elbodgu  ?)  Archiepiscopus  Guenedote 
regionis  migravit  ad  Dominum."  (Elfod  Archbishop  of 
Gwynedd  passed  away  to  the  Lord ) — Annales  Cavihr'mt 
Cymmrodor,  ix. 

"  Deg  mlyned  a  thnigein  a  seith  cant  (a.d.  770)  oed  oet 
Crist  pan  symudwyt   pasc  y  brytanyeit  dioiy  orchymp 

elbot  gwr  y  Duw Wyth  cant  mlyned  oed  oet  crist 

(a.d.  800-809) ac  yna  y  bu  varu  rei  vrenhin  a 

chadell    brenhin   powys,   ac   elbot    archescob   gwyned."— 
Brut  II  Ti/irf/fi()(/tov,  Bhys  and  Evans,  p.  258. 

The  account  given  in  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology  (printed 
also  in  Hîiddan  and  Stubbs,  i,  204)  differs  in  date  and  adds 
some  intíM'esting  particulars.  The  change  in  North  Wales 
is  placed  in  A.D.  7')ô,  and  is  said  to  have  been  opposed  by 
the  other  bishops;  this  opposition  caused  the  English  to 
attack  the  Welsh  in  South  Wales. 

"  Ac  aeliaws  hynv  y  daethant  y  Saeson  ar  y  Cymry  p 
Xelieubarth,  lie  Im  Cad  Co(m1  Marchan,  a  gorfuwyd  ar  y 
Saeson  vn  anrhvdeddus.'^ 

From  this  we  gather  that  Elfod  was  in  some  way  or 
othtir  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  English  Church. 
Ncverthilt'ss.  rven  at  the  time  of  his  death  (A.D.  809), 
there  was  great  tumult  among  the  ecclesiastics — "terfysg 
nifiwr  yni  mhlith  y  gwyr  eglwysig" — because  the  Bishops 

'  Gee's  edition,  p.  680. 
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*      o/X-  landaf  and  Menevia  regarded  themselves  as  archbishops^ 
^     o/ol <ier  privilege  ("hyn  o  fraint*')  than  Elfod  "Archbishop 
o/  <IjSwynedd". 
r*lirough  the  influence  of  Elfod  and  others,  among  whom 
Ziin»^  :»aaer    classes    Nennius,   the    author   of    the    Historia 
Br^^^^onuin,  the  old  order  changes,  and  the  "many  things" 
wh  i  ch  Bede  notices  as  contrary  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
dis^^Ä-I)pear.     Among  these  would  be  the  peculiar  episcopacy 
of      "fche  Welsh,  paving  the  way  for  diocesan  sees  of   the 
tior^xTaal  type,  and  for  the  stricter  organization  seen  in  the 
fir«.fc    five  canons  of  the  Council  of  Hertford.      But  par- 
ties, larly  then  began  to  disappear  their  ancient  monastic 
est«fc,l)lishments   on   the  model   found  in  the  Instituta  of 
JoVin  Cassian,  a  type  to  which  the  Celtic  Churches  seem 
to  Ixave  devotedly  clung.     The  high  prestige  of  Rome  will 
in    t^ime  cause  the  rule  of  Benedict  to  be  substituted  for 
this,  as,  after  Boniface,  was  the  case  among  the  Franks, 
where   numerous   monasteries   that  had  lived   under   the 
^^Itic  type  introduced  by  Columbanus  embraced  the  new 
'^^^^ie.     Dr.  Hauck,  in  describing  this  change  in  the  Frankish 
^^'^gdom,  observes  that  the  rule  of  Benedict  "  proves  itself 
^  t>e,  throughout,  the  work  of  a  sober-minded  genius  and 

^^S^nising  talent Nowhere  was  the  ideal  of  the 

«***cetic  life  lost  out  of  sight,  but  everywhere  there  is  seen 
tile  clear  insight  of  a  man  who  aims  at  the  attainable.     In 

^lìe  title  of  archbiflhop  need  not  cause  us  any  difficulty.     It  was 

Ti'iT^^^  to  any  bishop  who  held  an  exalted  position  among  his  brethren. 

*^^  it  did  not,  for  some  centuries,  imply  the  powers  of  Metropolitan 

^**^Ved  by  Hinschius,  Kirchenrecht,  ii,  s.  6,  9,  so  that  when  we  find 

^^  called  Archbishop  of  Gwynedd,  the  meaning  is  that  Bangor  in 

'     ^t^edd  then  corresponded  to  Menevia,  which,  according  to  the  laws 

^ywel  Dda,  was  an  **eisteddva  arbennic".      It  was,  probably, 

,  ^    ^^Hief  see  among  several    in  the  North,  as  Ty   Ddewi,   among 

^    B^ven  of  Dyfed.     Bangor  holding  a  pre-eminent  position  as  an 


tt^  - 


, .  ^t^ddva  arbennic'*,  its  bishop  was  on  that  account  termed  ^^arch- 
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this  way  the  rule  of  Benedict  provided  what  was  missing 
in  that  of  Columlmnus :  a  highly  serviceable  statute  for 
every  community  of  monks."^ 

The  Lives  of  several  Welsh  saints,  while  purporting  to 
describe  the  sixth  century,  give  plain  though  unconscious 
evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  new  monastic  life,  that 
is,  the  Benedictine,  at  the  time  when  their  authors  were 
writing.  Who  would  say  that  all  these  changes  were  no 
for  the  better  ?- 

But  what  is  above  all  significant  is  the  new  position  taken 
advisedly  by  the  Welsh  Church  in  the  movement  of  which 
Elfod  of  Bangor  had  been  a  strong  promoter.      The  tide 
that  we  see  advancing  over  all  the  West,  with  Wilfrid  in 
England,  with  Âdamnan  in  Ireland,  with  Ceolfrid  among 
the  Picts,  with  Boniface  in  Germany,  now  with  Elfod,  has 
covered  Wales.      In  order  to  be  orthodox  or  Catholic,  the 
Welsh  Church  becomes  Roman,  believing,  as  Aldhelm  had 
taught,  that  neither  true  faith  nor  good  works  could  other- 
wise avail.     Thus  did  Wales  enter  into  the  unity  of  the 
Middle  Aiies  and  beorin   its   submission  to  the    mediieva 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

1  Kirchegt'sch,  Dentschlands,  i,  283. 

-  The  severe  character  of  Welsh  and  Irish  monastic  life,  too  severe 
to  last,  will  be  evident  from  the  Life  of  David,  the  Life  and  writingi 
of  Colunabanus  ;  its  cumbrously  long  services  are  described  in  c.  vii  of 
The  Reijula  of  Columhanus.  For  instance,  during  three  winter  monthf, 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  November,  twenty-five  **antiphone8", 
or  anthems,  of  three  Psalms  each,  were  sung  during  the  services  of  the 
nights  preceding  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  whole  Psalter  was  thus 
directed  to  be  sung  on  those  two  nights  (//«  nt  psalterium  infer  dm$ 
uMprndicAns  not^tes  ivimpyo  cnnteììt).  On  the  other  nights,  twelve  anti- 
phona,  i.f  ,  thirty-six  Paalras,  were  sung  each  night.  From  the  end 
of  January  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  until  midsummer ;  from  thit 
time  a  gradual  increase  until  November.  Seebass,  Ueòer  Colomlta  rw» 
Lnxpiiils  Klosterrc(jfi  vitd  Buiisinfrh^  s.  16-19.  Also  Dr.  Hauck's 
work,  i,  240-257. 
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^IT-SEVEN  new  members  were  added  to  the  Society 
^g  the  past  year.  By  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
^are,  the  Society  .lost  one  of  its  most  faithful  and 
^^8  supporters.  A  lifelong  friend  to  the  cause  of 
^t  Ekiucation,  he  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Chan- 
•^^  of  the  University  of  Wales,  in  whose  foundation 
Society  acted  a  not  unimportant  part.  The  Council 
^  also  to  record  the  death  of  the  late  Charles  W.  Jones, 
^  for  many  years  did  excellent  work  for  the  Society  as 
•^«cretary. 
^Xiring    the    last    year  the    following    meetings    were 

t  _ 

:i894. 
t^  December    13. — Annual    Meeting    of   the    Mebibers  ;    and 

Reports  on  Publications,    by   Mr.    Henry   Owen,    F.S.A. 

{(hcen*8  Pembrokeshire),  Mr.  Edward  Owen  (Catalogiie  of  Welsh 

M88.),  and  Mr.  J.  W.  WiUis-Bund,  F.S.A.  {Black  Book  of 

St.  David's). 

1895. 
^  January  30. — Annual  Dinner  op  the  Society,  at  the  Whitehall 
Rooms,   Hotel   Mëtropole :      President,   Sir   John  Williams, 
Bart. 
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On  February  6.— Joint  Meeting  of  tile  Cymniroduri. 

Lore  Societies.     ChHÌmutn :   Mr.  D.    Brymnûr 

M.P.     Paper  on  "  The  Hunting  of  Twrch  Trwytli", 

ftìssor  Rhys,  LL.D. .  (Isfonl. 
On  M.-irch  28.— I'nper  oii  "The  Future  o!  Welsh   Ë<Lucatii>i 

MÌM  E.  P.  Hughes,  Cflinliridge  Tewhets'  OoUege,  Cwul 

Chairman  :   Dr.  Isainbiinl  Owen,  M.A.,  Seniur  DepuÇ- 

cellor  of  the  University  of  Walea. 
On   May   lô.— Paper  on    "  The    ClBtaruitkii   Abbey   of    Cwi 

Radnorshire",  by  Mr.  Stephen  W,  Williams,  F.S.  A.,  IUm, 

Chairman  :    The   Marquess   of   But«,   K.T.,   Presidenl  < 

Society. 
On  May  30.— Paper  on  "Tlie  Welah  Calendar",  by  the  Rei", 

Fisher,  B.D.,  Butliin,     Chairman  :  Dr.  Alfred  DaiiÌeU,  M 
July. — ANfmiL   CoNVEKaAZtoNB   OF   THE    SociETY,    held   a 

Galleries  of  the  Royal  Inatitul«  of  Painters  in  Water  Ci 

Piccadilly.      Reception  of  the  Meiubers,  by  Sir  Lewis  h 

on  behalf  of  the  President. 

At  tlie  Atheueeuin  Uoll,  Llanelly,  in  connectiaa, 
the  NatioDaJ  Eisteddfod  of  Wales,  1895  (Cymmrdj 
Section) : —  1 


On  Monday,  July  29th.— Mr.  Gwilyni  Evans,  CO..  in  the 
an  Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  by  Principal  V 
Jones,  Vioe-Chanoellor  of  the  University,  on  "The  W 
the  University  of  Wales". 

On  Wednesday,  July  Slat.— Mr.  David  Randell,  M.P.,  iu  the 
Papers  were  read  on  "Tlie  Progress  of  Choral  Singi 
Wales",  by  Mr.  M.  O.  -Jones,  Treherbert,  and  on  "Wali 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  System",  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Samuel,  Swamw 

On  Thursday,  August  Ist.— Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams,  J.P., 
chair.  A  pajjer  was  read  on  "  Welsh  Genius  iu  the  Lite 
and  Art  of  the  Day",  by  Mr,  William  Edwards  Tirobuck. 

The  a.iTauguiiieut.'^  for  tlie  current  session,  in  iwiditi 
the  Inaugural  Address  on  "The  Histoiical  Iniportai 
the  Cymric  Tribal  Hystom",  already  delivered  hi 
Frederic  Seebohm,  include  papers  on  "  The  Elai'ly  Rel 
of  the  Brythüu  and  the  Gael  ",  by  Prufesaor  Kuno  M 
on  "Cymru  Fu,  some  Contemporary  Statements",  by  I 
Arthur  Roberta,  of  Her  Majesty's  Record  Office;  and  on 
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Development  of  Welsh  Agriculture",  by  Professor  Parry  of 
the  t/niversity  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Society 

on  the  17th  day  of  February  1896,  and  the  Council  have 

the  honour  to  announce  that  H.R,H.  the  Duke  of  York  has 

I  consented  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Society  on  the  occasion, 

I  They  trust  to  have  the  support  of  all  the   members   in 

I  giving  His  Royal  Highness  a  loyal  and  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Session  will  wind  up  with  the  usual  social  gathering 

Q  the  month  of  June. 

Dnring   the   year  the    only   publication   issued   to   the 

raeuibers  was  Tiie  Trarisactions  of  the  Honourable  Society 

"/  Oi/7nmro(lorion  for  the  Session  1893-4,  containing  the 

following  papers,  viz: — "The  Ancient  Church  in  Wales", 

^y   Sir  Roland  L.  Vaughan  Williams;  "  Welsh  Saints",  by 

^-    Willis-Bund,  F.S.A.;   and  "The  Christian  Church  in 

"ales  during  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries",  by  Professor 

^"gh   Williams,  M.A.,  together  with   Reports  and   State- 

™eiite  of  Account  to  the  9th  of  November,  1894. 

*-^tly    in    the    year,    Mr.    Egcrton    Phi  Hi  more,   whose 

'*^r-ibutions   to  Celtic  literature  have  done  so  much   to 

*'ttH(jp  the  value  of  the  Society's  publications,  tendered 

**esignation   as   Eklitor   of    Y  Cymmrodor,  which   the 

*-**icil  with  much  regret  accepted.     The  Secretary  was 

•^l^J-estcd  to  see  throuiih  the  press  and  to  issue  vol.  xii  of 

^—l/Tumrotiw.  the  sheets  of  which  have  been  for  some 

^"^^  in  type.      The  first  number  of  the  volume,  containing 

'*ge  Lewis's  paper  on  "Tlie   Court   of   the  Council  of 

^i<3s  and  the  Marches",  with  several  valuable  appenrlices, 

"^*^   Mr.  Alfred  N.  Palmer's  paper  on  "  Offa's  and  Wafs 

ykes".  as  well  as  other  contributions  of  interest,  will  be 

'^^i^iieti  immediately. 

Tlie  Traiisaction»  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Gymmro- 
"^^rion  for  1894-5   are  now  being  printed.     The  volume 
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contains  Professor  Rhys'  paper  on  "  The  Hunting  of  Twié 
Trwyth";  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes'  paper  on  "The  Fataierf 
Welsh  Education" ;  the  Rev.  J.  Fisher's  paper  on  *Tb 
Welsh  CSalendar";  and  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams'  paper  ai 
"The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Onn-Hir,  Badnorahire",  to 
which  the  Council  have  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  iiio4 
interesting  set  of  illustrations  drawn  by  the  well-known 
antiquarian  artist  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  which  die 
Council  trust  will  ensure  greater  attention  and  legolarify 
in  the  publication  department  of  the  Society's  work.  TIm 
care  of  Y  Cj/mmrodor  has  been  entrusted  to  a  Cymmrodor 
Editorship  Committee  consisting  of  :— 

Profesflor  Joun  Rhts. 
Mr.  Alfrrd  Nutt. 

„   Hbkbt  OwiN. 

„   Edwabd  Owrn. 

„  J.  H.  SiLVAH  EvAirs. 

„  J.  W.  Willis-Bund. 

The  Magazine  will  be  devoted  to  the  publication  of  tbe 
results  of  original  research,  but  it  is  intended  to  retain 
the  practice  of  publishing  the  Sessional  Lectures  in  a 
separate  volume,  to  be  called  the  Transdctians  of  tk 
HoTwurable  Society  of  Cyrnmrodorion, 

By  an  arrangement  of  purchase  between  this  Sodetj 
and  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association,  the  Council 
have  secured  the  Association's  Carnarvon  Eisteddfod  Friie 
Essay,  consisting  of  a  "  Collection  of  the  Poems  of  lolo 
Goeh,  with  Historical  and  Critical  Notes",  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ashton  of  Dinas  Mawddwy,  a  well-known  contributor  to 
Welsh  literature.  This  acquisition  will  enable  the  Council 
to  carry  out  the  plan  projected  and  begun  by  the  firs* 
editor  of   F  Gymvirodoi' — the  late  Rev.  Robert  Jones  of 
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Rotherhithe  (see  vols,  i  and  ii).  This  work,  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Ashton  and  the  Society's  Secretary,  is 
now  going  through  the  press — over  200  pages  have  been 
printed  off,  and  the  remaining  sheets  will  be  cleared  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks. 

The  Council  are  further  pleased  to  report  that  they 
have  arranged  to  publish  a  transcript  of  the  Harleian 
MS.  of  Nenniua,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Nutt,  and  a  Translation  by  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  companion  edition 
of  Grildas,  with  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes  by 
Professor  Hugh  Williams  of  Bala,  whose  paper  on  "The 
Christian  Church  in  Wales",  in  the  last  number  of  The 
TranacLctions  of  the  Htmourable  Society  of  Gymmrodorion, 
has  excited  very  considerable  interest  and  discussion 
amongst  Continental  writers. 

With  regard  to  the  publications  of  the  Cymmrodorion 
Record  Series,  the  Council  have  to  state  that  the  second 
and  third  numbers  of  Owen's  Pembrokeshire  are  in  the 
press,  and  that  The  Black  Book  of  St.  David'Sy  and  The 
Catalogue  of  Welsh  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Mtuseum 
are  being  proceeded  with. 

With  the  advent  of  spring  the  Council  hope  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Mrs.  Phillips,  the  owner  of  the  Manor  (to 
whom  they  are  already  greatly  indebted),  and  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Williams  of  Rhayader,  to  make  further 
investigations  at  Abbey  Cwm-Hir,  with  the  view  of  deter- 
mining the  facts  as  to  the  burial  of  Prince  Llewelyn  ap 
Gruffydd. 

The  Council  have  made  several  enquiries  for  new  offices, 
but,  up  to  the  present,  have  not  been  able  to  secure  suitable 
accommodation. 

Under  the  Society's  Rules  the  term  of  office  of  the 
following  officers  expires^  viz. ; — 

b 


ThB  PRBBIDSirT, 
ThS  YlGS-PilBSlDBNTt 

Thr  Auditors, 
and  ten  Members  of  the  Council  retire  under  Rule4,m^- 

Mr.  R.  H.  Jrnkinb. 
„    T.  K  MoRRU,  LL.M. 
„    EoRRTON  Phillimorr,  M.A. 

„     ISAMRARD  OWRN,  M.D.,  M.A. 

„    Hrhrt  Owrk,  B.C.L.,  F.S,A. 
Professor  Rhts,  M.A.,  LLD. 

„       Rhts-Davids,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

„         FrRDK.  T.  ROBRRTSy  M.P.  i 

Mr.  J.  W.  Willis-Bokh,  F.8.A.  ' 

A  vacancy  also  arises  through  the  removal  of  HisHonoor 
Judge  Lewis  from  London. 

A  Financial  Statement  for  the  year  is  appended  to  this 
Report. 
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nCERS,    COUNCIL,    AND    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

SOCIETY,  1894-95. 
(Corrected  toZlst  December,  1895.) 


President. 
HE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUESS  OF  BUTE,  K.T. 

Vice-Presidente, 

The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Jersey. 

The  Right  Hon.  The  E^rl  op  Powis. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lobd  Bishop  op  Bangor. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  op  St.  Asaph. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  op  Llandaff. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare,  G.C.  B.  (deceased). 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kensington. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kenton. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mostyn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Penrhyn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Swansea  (deceased). 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Windsor. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  Justice  Vaughan-Williams. 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  Bart. 

Sir  Robert  A.  Cunlippe,  Bart. 

Sir  W.  Thomas  Lewis,  Bart. 

Sir  David  Evans,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir  Edward  J.  Rebd,  K.C.B. 

Sir  Owen  Roberts,  F.S.A. 

Sir  Walter  Morgan. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris. 
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Sir  John  H.  Puleston. 

W.  Cornwallis-West,  Lord  Lieutenant,  co.  Denbigh. 

Owen  M.  Edwards,  M.A. 

Thomas  E.  Ellis,  M.P. 

H.  R.  Hughes,  Lord  Lieutenant,  co.  Flint. 

D.  Brynmôr  Jones,  Q.C,  M.P. 

The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of  Llandaff. 
The  Archdeacon  of  Llandaff. 
W.  Fuller-Maitland. 
William  Bathbone. 
Judge  GwiLYM  Williams. 
J.  Ignatius  Williams. 
Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn. 
William  R.  M.  Wynne. 

Council. 

Stephen  Evans,  J.P.  (Chairììian). 
W.  Cadwaladr  Davies. 
W.  E.  Davies. 

E.  Vincent  Evans. 
William  Evans. 

Ellis  J.  Griffith,  M.P. 

W.  Tudor  Howell,  M.P. 

T.  Howell  Williams  Idris,  F.C.S. 

R.  Henry  Jenkins. 

Rev.  (Jr.  Hart  well-Jones,  M.A. 

T.  E.  Morris,  M.A.,  LL.M. 

Alfred  Nutt. 

Edward  Owen. 

Henry  Owen,  B.0.L.Oxon.,  F.S.A. 

ISAMKARD  OWKN,  M.D.,  M.A. 

Egerton  Piiillimore,  M.A. 

Professor  John  Rhys,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Professor  Fkedk.  T.  Roberts,  M.D. 

H.  Lloyd  Roberts. 

R.  Arthur  Roberts. 

Richard  Roberts,  B.A. 

J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 

D.  Lleufer  Thomas,  B.A. 

HowEL  Thomas. 

John  Thomas  {Pencerdd  Gwalin), 

W.  Cave  Thomas,  F.S.S. 

Sir  John  Williams,  Bart.,  M.D. 

T.  Marchant  Williams,  B.A. 

W.  PiiYDDERcri  Williams,  B.A. 

J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  F.S.A. 
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Treasurer. 
H.  Llotd-Robebts. 

Auditors, 
'^^  BuRRBLL.  Ellis  W.  Davies. 

Secretary. 

R  Vincent  Evans. 

Library  and  Offices :  27,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Bankers. 

•  LoxDON  Joint  Stock  Bank  (Limited),  Victoria  Street, 

Westminster. 

Corresponding  Members. 

North  Wales. — The  Rev.  Canon  Silvan  Evans,  B.D., 
'^in  Rectory,  Machynlleth  ;  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Howell, 
Tbe  Vicarage,  Gresford;  Richard  Willl^ms,  F.R.Hist.S., 
own;  Professor  John  E.  Lloyd,  M.A.,  Bangor;  Alfred 
ARD  Palmer,  F.S.A.,  Wrexham.     For  South  Wales. — The 

Archdeacon  Griffiths,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Neath ;  John 
s,  Llandinam;  Professor  Powel,  ]\I.A.,  Cardiö';  Llywarch 
OLDS,  B.A,  Merthyr  Tydvil.  For  Monmouthshire. — 
H  A.  Bradney,  Monmouth.    For  Oxford. — Professor  Rhys, 

Principal   of   Jesus   College;    J.   Gwrnogfryn   Evans, 

For  Birmingham. — D.  C.  Lloyd-Owen,  RR.C.S.  For 
urgh. — Alfred  Daniell,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  For  Brittany. — 
»or  Joseph  Loth,  Rennes.  For  France. — Professor  Henri 
z,  Paris.  For  Germany. — Professor  Ernst  Windisch, 
g.  For  the  ünit*'.d  States.-  J.  C.  Roberts,  Utica,  N.Y. 
'ew  York. — Henry  Blackwell. 


MEMBERS. 

are,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  Duffryn,  Mountain  Ash, 

outh  Wales  (deceased). 

wTones,  W.,  1  Raveley  Street,  Kentish  Town,  N.W. 

ites^  Library,  Edinburgh. 

nder,  D.  T.,  4,  High  Street,  Cardiff. 

Rev.  W.  Osborn  B.,  M.A.,  83,  St.  George's  Road,  S.W. 

W.  H.,  F.S.A.,  1,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
1,  Lewis,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Town  Hall,  Stratford,  E. 
rong,  Miss,  T^dy  Owen's  School,  Islington,  N. 
Edwin,  47,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
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Bangor,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  Bango. 
Bankes,  J.  Eldon,  B.A.,  J.P.,  13,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Bath  and  Wells,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of.  The 

Wells,  Somerset  (deceased). 
Berlin  Royal  Library,  per  Messrs.  Asher  k  Co.,  13,  BedfoiC^^ 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Bibliotheque  de  VUniversite  de  Rennes,  Rennes,  Ille-et-Vilaine, 

France  (per  M,  H.  Welter,  59,  Rite  Bo^iaparte,  Paris). 
Black  well,  Henry,  Woodside,  Long  Island,  New  York,  U.S. A. 
Bodleian  Library,  The  Curators  of  the,  Oxford. 
Bo  wen,  The  Rev.  David,  B.A.,  Monk  ton  Priory,  Pembroke. 
Bo  wen,  Ivor,  2,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.O. 
Bowen,  John,  42,  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W. 
Bowen-Rowlands,  W.,  Q.C.,  33,  Belsize  Park,  N.W. 
Bradney,  Joseph  A.,  J.P.,  Tal-y-Coed,  Monmouth. 
Brander,  Rev.  G.,  M.A.,  Ferndale  Cottage,  South  borough,  Kent 
British  Museum  Library,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,W.r 
Brown,  Rev.  J.  Jenkyn,  Priory  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Burgess,  W.  H.,  Devon  Lodge,  East  Molesey,  Surrey. 
Burne-Jones,  Sir  E.,  Bart.,  The  Grange,  West  Kensington,  W. 
Burrell,  John,  26,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 
Bute,   The    Most  Hon.   the   Marquess   of,    K.T.,   The   Castk^«. 

Cardiff  (President). 

Cambridge  University  Library,  Cambridge.  ^^^ 

Cardiff  Free  Library  (John  Ballinger,  Chief  Librarian),  Cardi^^^ 
Carnarvon  Free  Library,  Carnarvon. 
Clark,  Charles  J.,  Dunkirk  House,  Devizes. 

Cleaton,  Edmund  R.,  Vaenor,  De  Frene  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Cobb,  W.  W.,  M.A.,  Hilton  House,  Atherstone,  Warwickshire. 
Colt- Williams,  D.  A.  V.,  Richmond  House,  Boughton,  Cheshire^^ 
Coram,  Chas.,  London  and  Provincial  Bank,  High  Street,  Stok»       • 

Newington,  N. 
Coram,  J.  H.,  J. P.,  Neyland,  Pembrokeshire. 
Cory,  John.,  Cardiff. 
Co  well,  E.  B.,  M.A.  (Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University 

Cambridge),  10,  Scrope  Terrace,  Cambridge  (Honorary). 
Ounliffe,  Sir  Robert  A.,  Bart.,  Acton  Park,  Wrexham. 

Daniell,  Alfred,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  8,  New  Court,  W.C. 
Daniel,  William,  9G,  Tressillian  Road,  Brockley,  S.E. 
Darbisliire,  Miss  S.  A.,  30,  Drapers  Street,  Walworth,  S.E. 
Darlington,  Tlios.,  M.A.,  Glynderwen,  Alleyn  Road,  West  IK^' 

wich,  S.E. 
David,     Alexander   J.,    B.A.,    LL.B.,    4,    Harcourt    Buildii^e^*' 

Temple,  E.C. 
Davies,  Alfred,  The  Lothians,  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W. 
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es,  David,  21,  NichoU  Square,  E.O. 

òSy  Edward,  J. P.,  Plasdinam,  Llandinam,  Mont. 

^  Ellis  W.,  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department,  Somerset 

House,  W.C. 

ia,  Evan  J.,  Talsam,  Hammelton  Koad,  Bromley,  Kent. 

5s,  Gomer,  M.D.,  9,  Pembridge  Villas,  Bays  water,  W. 

5S,  H.  Naunton,  M.D.,  J. P.,  Porth,  Pontypridd. 

is,  Rev.  J.  Alford,  M.A.,  New  Barnet. 

58,  J.  H.,  Cwrtmawr,  Llangeitho. 

is,  J.  Trevor,  Solicitor,  Sherborne. 

is,  Morgan,  M.D.,  10,  Goring  Street,  Houndsdit<;h,  E. 

is,    M.  Yaughan,  M.P.,  Tan-y-Bwlcb,    Aberystwyth,   and 

1 7,  Hyde  Park  Gardens,  W. 

is,  Peter,  10,  Duke  Street,  C&rdiff  (deceased). 

is,  R.  O.,  J. P.,  Grasgarth,  Acton,  Ẁ. 

is.  Rev.  Principal  T.  Witton,  B.A.,  The  Midland  College, 

Nottingham. 

is,  Thos.,  M.D.,  71,  Comeragh  Road,  West  Kensington,  W. 

is,  Timothy,  Pantycelyn,  Oakhill  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

is,  Tom,  21,  Queen  Street,  Ton  Ystrad,  Glamorganshire. 

is,   W.  Cadwaladr,  B.A.,   14,  Sheffield  Terrace,   Campden 

am,  W. 

5S,  W.  H.,  Chronicle  Office,  Chester. 

is,   W.   Rees,  M.P.,   1,  Dr.    Johnson's    Building,   Temple, 

E.C. 

is,  William  E.,  Erith,  Kent. 

I,  Frederick  L.,  Femdale,  Glamorganshire. 

'hwaite,  John  R.,  Princes  Street  Chambers,  Bank,  E.C. 

inds,  Llewelyn,  4,  Aberdeen  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

trds.  Rev.  Daniel,  B.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Rhyl,  N.  Wales. 

Lrds,  Professor  Ellis,  The  Theological  College,  Bala. 

irds,  Frank,  The  Cottage,  Knighton. 

irds,  H.  Powel,  M.A.,  10,  Cleveland  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

irds,  Owen,  0.  C,  1,  Arthur  Street  West,  E.G. 

irds,  Owen  M.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

irds.  Rev.  T.  C,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theological 

College,  Bala. 

irds.  Rev.  T.  0.  (Cynonfardd),  D.D.,  Kingston,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

trds,   William,  M.A..  H.M.I.S.,  Courtland  House,  Merthyr 

Tydfil. 

Rev.  Griffith,  M.A.,  10,  Pembroke  Road,  Bootle,  Liverpool. 

Thomas  E.,  M.P.,  Oynlas,  Llandderfel. 
^-s-Jones,  A.,  M.D.,  10,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester, 
s,  Alfred,  1,  Lavender  Hill,  S.W. 
s,  Christmas,  Pen-yr-Heol,  Merthyr  Tydfil, 
is,  Sir  David,  K.O.M.G.,  Ewell  Grove,  Ewell,  Surrey. 
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James,  Miss  Mary,  Lower  Norwood,  S.E.  ^fca.^ 

James,  Charles  H.,  8,  Courtland  Terrace,  Merthyr  Tydvil.  m**-^ 

James,  C.  Russell,  Courtland  House,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

James,  Frank  T.,  Pen-y-Darren  House,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

James,  Gwilym  C,  Gwaelod-y-Garth,  Merthyr  Tydvil. 

James,  J.  T.,  M.D.,  30,  Harley  Street,  W. 

James,  W.  P.,  The  Lindens,  Cardilt 

Jenkins,  Sir  J.  Jones,  M.P.,  The  Grange,  Swansea. 

Jenkins,  R.  Henry,  Ogmore  House,  Church  End,  Finchley,  N^ 

Jenkins,  Thomas,  J.P.,  The  Friary,  Carmarthen. 

Jersey,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  Middleton  Park, 

Oxon. 
Jesvs  College  Library ^  Oxford. 

John,  Edward  T.,  Llwyn  Onn,  Grove  Hill,  Middlesborough. 
John,   W.   Goscombe,   2,  Woronzow  Studios,   Woroniow 

St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
Jones,  Daniel  W.,  Hafod,  Dowlais,  Glamorganshire. 
Jones,    D.   Brynmor,    M.P.,  Devonshire    Club,   S.W.,   and 

Bryanston  Square,  W. 
Jones,  D.  B.,  113,  Balfour  Road,  Highbury  New  Park,  N. 
Jones,  D.  Rhys,  Grangetown,  Cardiff. 
Jones,  Edwin,  L.C.C.,  Atherstone  House,  Atkins  Road,  Claphi 

Park,  S.W. 
Jones,   Evan,   F.R.C.S.,   Ty  Mawr,  Aberdare,  Glamorganshii 
Jones,  Major  Evan  R.,  Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street,  Staw:       kI. 
Jones,  Griffith,  1,  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
Jones,  Griffith  E.,  Nant  Peris,  Carnarvon. 
Jones,  Harry,  Sun  Office,  Tudor  Street,  E.G. 
Jones,  Henry  Lewis,  M.D.,  9,  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  W. 
Jones,  H,  Sydney,  National  Liberal  Club,  S.W. 
Jones,  Herbert,  5,  Mandeville  Place,  W. 
Jones,  Hugh  R.,  M.D.,  Holly  Bank,  Garston,  Liverpool. 
Jones,  James,  Surveyor's  Office,  Custom  House,  Glasgow. 
Jones,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Jones,  John,  36,  Newport  Road,  Cardiff. 
Jones,  Dr.  J.  T.,  179,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 
Jones,   J.   Viriamu,  M.A.,  B.Sc.   (Principal  of  the    üniversit>^ 

College    of    South    Wales    and    Monmouthshire),    10,  S^' 

Andrew's  Crescent,  Cardiff. 
Jones,  Luis,  Plâs-Hêdd,  Chubut,  Patagonia,  South  America. 
Jones,  Rev.  Maurice,  B.A.,  Chaplain  to  Her  Majesty's  Forced* 

Malta. 
Jones,  ^I.  O.,  Treherbert,  Pontypridd,  Glamorganshire. 
Jones,  Roes,  Landore,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire. 
Jones,  General  R.  Owen,  R.E.,  C.B.,  Basing  House,  Bansteacî^ 

Surrey. 
Jones,  Thomas,  C.E.,  15.  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 
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Jones,  Thomas  ^CynJiaiam),  Portmodoc,  Oarnftrvonshire. 

Jones,  Thomas,  2,  Clytha  Square,  Newport,  Mon. 

Jones,  Thos.  J),,  36,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Jones,  Thomas  H.  (Odnant),  6,  West  Side,  Public  Square,  Lima, 

Allen  County,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 
Jones,  T.  R.,  211,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Jones,  T.  Ridge,  M.D.,  4,  CheBham  Place,  Delgraye  Square,  S.W. 
Jones,  T.  Roberts,  22,  Old  Bailey,  E.C. 
Jones.  W.  J.,  47,  Mark  Lane,  E,0. 

Jones,  Wm.,  The  W.  J.  Printing  Worke,  Golden  Lane,  EC. 
Jones,  W.  Owen,  The  Downs,  Bowdon,  Manchester. 
Jones,  William,  Gai'th-isaf,  Arthog,  Dolgelley,  Slerioiietlishire. 
Jones,  William,  Somerleigh,  St.  Margaret's,  Twickenliam. 
Jonea,  W.  Lewis,  Uiiivereity  College,  Bangor. 
Jones,  W,  P.,  The  Manor  House,  Finchley,  N. 
Jones,  Mrs.  W.  P.,  The  Manor  House,  Finchley,  N. 
Joseph,  Miss  Meta,  14a,  Clapham  Maneions,  Nightingale  Lane, 

8.W. 
Josephs,  Mrs.  Artlmr  L.,  Roseneath,  Broxbourne,  Herts. 
Jubainvilte,  Professor  tt'Arbois  de,  84,  Boulevard  Montpi 


Kensington,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  St.  Bride's,  Littln  Haven 

K.S.O.,  Pembrokeshire. 
Kenyon,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Gredington,  near  Whitchurch, 

Salop. 
Kenyon,  The  Hon.  G.  T.,  Llanerch  Panna,  Ellesmere. 
Knowles,  Edward  R.,  Grosveoor  Road,  Cheater. 


Laws,  Edward,  F.S.A.,  Victoria  Place,  Tenby. 

Leighton,  Stanley,  M.P.,  Sweeney  Hall,  Oswestry. 

Leslie,  Henry,  Bryn  Tanat,  Llanaantfl'raid  R.8.O.,  Mont, 

Lewis,  Arthur  G.  P.,  13,  Castle  Street,  Cardiff. 

Lewis,  David  Rees,  P!às  Pen-y-Darren,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 

Lewis,  Douglas  E.,  Newport  Road,  Cardiff. 

Lewis,  Rev.  H.  Elvet,  Llanelly. 

I,ewia,  His  Honour  Judge,  7,  Kilvey  Terrace,  Swansea. 

Lewis,  J.  Herbert^  M.P.,  Pen-ucha',  Caerwys,  Flintshire. 

Lewis,  John  T.,  53,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Lewis,    Owen   (Oipain  Dyfed),    Hampden  VUla,     St.    Briavels, 

Coleford,  Gloucestershire. 
Lewis,  Samuel,  The  Golden  Key,  Porthcawl,  Glamorganshire. 
Lewis,  Sir  W.  Thomas,  Bart.,  The  Mardy,  Aberdare,  (ilamorgan- 

shire. 
Liverpool  Fres  Public  Library  (P.  Cowell,  Librarian),  William 
~        Brown  Street,  Liverpool. 
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LlandaíF,  The   Higlit    Rev.   The    Lord  Bishop  of.   The  PsIm. 

LlandaH*,  Gluniorganahire. 
Llandaff,  The  Very  Rev.  The  Dean  of,  The  Deaneo-,  Dand»! 
Lloyd,  Edward  Ü.  Vaughaii,  Berth,  Ruthin,  Denbighshire. 
Lloyd,  E.  HonoratUE,  M.A.,  5,  Crown  Office  Row,  Temple,  E.C. 
Lloyd,  Howel  W.,  M.A.,  56,  Abingdon  Villas,    Kensington,  W 

Lloyd,  John  E.,  M.A.,  University  College,  Bangor. 
Lloyd,  Rev.  J.  T.,  P.O.  Box  187,  Johannesburg,  South  Afric». 
Lloyd,  Sir  Marteìne  O.  M.,  Bart.,  Bronwydd,  Llandyssul. 
Lloyd,    Morgan,    Q.C.,  4,  King's    Bench   Walk,    Temple,  E.C, 

(decgcued). 
Lloyd-Georgft,  D.,  M.P.,  Brynawelon,  Criccieth. 
Lloyd  Owen,  D.  C,  F.R.C.S.,  51,  New  Hall  Street.  Birminghwa. 
Lloyd  Roberts,  H.,  1,  Pump  Court,  Temple,  E.C.  {Treaannr). 
Loth,    M.   Joseph   {Doyen  à  la   Faeiilte  ties  Letlre»  de  BeiiTUi^. 

74,  Route  de  Redon,  Rennea,  lUe-et-Vilaine,  France. 


Mackinnon,  Donald,  Itl.A.  (Professor  of  Celtic  Langnagai, 
History,  Literature,  and  Antiquities  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh),  1,  Merchiston  Place,  Edinburgh  (Jionorary}. 

Maddock,  James,  109,  Dock  Street,  Newport,  Mon. 

MaTtehetiter  Free  Re/erenee  Library  (Charles  W.  Sutton,  Cfiirf 
Librarian),  King  Street,  Mancheat«r. 

Marks,  Alfred  T.  D.,  B.A.,  PlàB-Myrddin,  Llandudno. 

Marks,  B.  S.,  42,  Linden  Gardens,  Bnyswater,  W. 

Marks,  Jainea  J.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LlaiidudTio. 

Marks,  T.  T.,  C.E.,  Pliis-Myrddin,  Llandudno. 

Marpole,  D.  W.,  46,  Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 

Martin,  Alderman,  Birchgrove,  Swansea. 

Miller,  Arthur  W.  K.,  M.A.,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

Mills,  Llewelyn  A.,  40,  Lonsdale  Square,  N. 

Mills,  Miss  Marion  A.,  40,  Ixinsdale  Square,  N. 

Mills,  Miss  M.  Elaine,  Llantwit  Road,  Neath, 

Mills,  R.  M.,  78,  Momington  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Morgan,  D.  T.,  Fairfield  House,  Merthyr-Tydfil. 

Morgan,  Edward,  Machynlleth,  Montgomery  shire. 

Morgan,  Henry,  34,  Tiiviatock  Place,  W.C. 

Morgan,  OctaviusV.,  J.P.,  15,  The  Boltons,  Brompton,  S.W. 

Morgan,  Sir  Walter,  Athenwum  Club,  S.W. 

Morgan,  Alderman  Walter  H.,  Forest  House,  Pontypridd. 

Morris,  John,  4,  The  Elms,  Dingle,  Liverpool. 

Morris,  J.  Pugh,  4G,  Edwardea  Square,  Kensington,  W. 

Morris,  Sir  Lewis,  Penbryn,  Oarmarthen. 

Morris,  Thos.  E.,  B,A.,  LL.M.,  2,  Brick  Court,  Tern  pi  a 

Mostyn,  Tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord,MoBtyn  Hall,  Holywell,  Flintshire, 
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■ettl&u.  Dr.  Max,  Remiweg,  No.  2,  Vienna  III,  (Hoitorary). 
_Bewell,Rev.  E.  J., M.A.,Ttie  College,  Porthtawl,  GlamorgaiiBhire. 
Newport,  The  Free  Library  of  the  Corponittoii  of,  Newport,  Mon. 
Nutt,  Alfred,  270,  Strand,  W.C. 

Oliver,  J.  Penty,  Lyncroft,  Child's  Hill,  Middlesex. 

Oliver,  Williara,  28,  Gordon  Square,  W.C. 

Owen,  A.  C.  HumphreyB,  M.P.,  Glansevem,  Garthniyl,  Mont. 

Owen,  C.  Maynard,  B,A.,  LLM.,  11,  Victoria  Street.  8.W. 

Owen,  Edward,  India  Olfice,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Owen,  Edward  Humphrey,  F.8.A.,  Ti  Cúch,  Camarvoo. 

Owen,  G.Leader,LL.B.,J.P.,D.L.,WithybuEh,  Haverfordweat 

Owen,  Henry,  B.C.L.  (Oxon.),  F.S.  A.,  SaviJe  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 

OweD,  HÌB  Honour  Judge,  Ty-Gwyn,  Abergavenny,  Mon. 

Owen,  SirHugh,K.C.B.,  Local  GovemnientBoard,Whitehall,S.W. 

Owen,  Isambard,  M.D.,  M.A.,  40,  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  W. 

Owen,  Thomas,  32,  Cornwall  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

Owen,  Tbe  Rev.  Principal,  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter. 

Owen,  WUliam,  The  Elma,  Castle  Bar  Hill,  Ealing,  W. 

Owens,  John,  Llnndinani,  Mont. 

Falgrave  F.  T.  {Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford), 

15,  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Palmer,    Alfred  N.,  F.S.A.,  Ingle    Nook,  17,  Beraham   Road, 

Wrexham. 
Parry,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  Bromley-by-Bow,  E. 
Parry,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  The  Hayes,  Northfield,  Binningham. 
Parry,   Tom,     Professor    of    Agriculture,    University    College, 

Aberystwyth. 
Parry,  William,  46,  Coltart  Rond,  Liverpool. 
Parry,  W.  J.,  F.C.A.,  Coetmor  Hall,  Bethesda,  Bangor. 
Payne,  William.  J.P-,  Woodleigh,  The  Thicket,  Southaea. 
Penrhyn,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord,  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor. 
Philipps,  Sir  Charles  E.  G.,  Bart,,  PÌcton  Castle,  Haverfordwest. 
Philippa,  Capt.  F.  L.  IJoyd,  Penty  Park,  Clarbeston  Road  R.S.O., 

Pembrokeshire. 
PhilippB,  Owen  C,  9,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
Philliniore,  Admiral  Sir  Augustus,  K.C.B.,Shedfield  House,  Botley, 

Hants. 
Phillimore,    Charles    Bagot,    Hurley    Manor    House,    Marlow 

Phillimore,  Egerton,  M.A..  26,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 
Phillimore,  Sir  WnlterC.  F.,  Bart.,  D.C.L.,  SG,  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 
Phillip»,  James  M.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Priory  Street,  Cardigan. 
Phillips,  Bev,  James,  Dew  Street,  Haverfordweat. 
PhUlips,   ProfeMor  R.    W.,    M.A..    B.Sc,  University  College, 
II  Bangor.  ^ 
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Phillips,  Rev.  T.  Lloyd,  M. A.,  F.S.A.,  9,  Park  Road,  Beckenbi^ 
Philpott,  H.  J.  Vernon,  Butcher's  Hall,  Bartholomew  Close,  E.C- 
Pierce,  Ellis  (Elis  oW  Nant),  Dolwyddelan  R.S.O.,  Camarvonahir^ 
Plews,  John,  Barrister-at-Law,  Merthyr  Tydfil. 
Plummer,  Rev.  Charles,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Chaplain  of  Corp*** 

Chriati  College,  Oxford. 
Poole,  Henry  R.,  Beaumaris,  Anglesey. 
Powel,  H.  Powel,  Castle  Madoc,  Brecon. 
Powel,  Thomas,   M.A.  (Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  UniverBt^^F 

College  of   South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire),  Univenit^y 

College,  Cardiff. 
Powis,  The  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of,  Powis  Castle,  Welshpool 
Powis-Jones,  W.,  Sun  Insurance  Office,  Threadneedle  Street, 
Preece,  W.  H.,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Gothic  Lodge,  Wimbledon. 
Price,  Hamilton  Rotherfield,  133,  Acre  Lane,  S.W. 
Price,  J.  Arthur,  M.A.,  14,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Price,  Rees  G.,  M.D.,  Carmarthen. 
Price,  Roger,  46,  Partridge  Road,  Cardiff. 
Prichard,  Thomas,  Llwydiarth  Esgob,  Llanerch-y-Medd. 
Prichard-Jones,   J.,   Lome   House,    Greencroft  Gardens,  Wesst 

Hampstead,  N.W. 
Pritchard,  Morgan,  W.,  M.P.,  1,  Queen  Victoria  Street^  KC. 
Pritchard,  Owen,  M.D.,  37,  Southwick  Street,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Pritchard,  R.  H.,  M.A.,  The  Cottage,  Bangor. 
Pryce,  Thos.  Edward,  10,  Gray's  Inn  Square,  W.C. 
Pryce,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon,  M.A.,  Trefdraeth  Rectory,  LlitrE- 

gefni,  Anglesey. 
Pugh,  J.  W.,  il.]).,  3,  Upper  Rock  Gardens,  Brighton. 
Pugho,  The  Hon.  Lewis,  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
Puleston,  Sir  John  H,,  2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

Quaritch.  Bernard,  15,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Ralli,  M.  A.,  Mur  Annedd,  Rhyl. 

Randell,  David,  M.P.,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire. 

Rathbone,  William,  18,  Princes  Gardens,  S.W. 

Reed,  Sir  Edward  J.,  K.O.B.,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminste'*'* 

S.W. 
Rees,  Griffith,  58,  Hamilton  Square,  Birkenhead. 
Rees,  Jas.  D.,  Bryn  Haulog,  (îrove  Park,  Denmark  Hill,  S.E. 
Reea,  Rowland,  24,  Watling  Street,  E.C.  ^ 

Reicliel,  Henry  R.,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the  University  College  ^ 

North  Wales,  l^angor. 
Reynolds,  Llywarch,  B. A.,  Old  Church  Place,  Merthyr  Tydfil- 
Rliys,  Ernest,  Hunt  Cottage,  Hampstead  Vale,  N.W.  ^ 

Rhys,  John,  M.A.  (Jesus  Professor  of  Celtic  in  the  University 

of  Oxford  ;  Principal  of  Jesus  College),  Oxford. 
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Rhys,  Philip  T.,  SoUcitor,  Aberdare. 

Rhys-Dftvids,  T.  W.,  LL.I>.,  (Professor  of  PaU  and  Buddhist 
Literature  a.t  UnivHreity  College,  Loudon),  3,  Brick  Court, 
Temple,  E.C. 

BichardB,  D.,  211,  Balls  Pond  Road,  N. 

Richards,  David,  The  Willows,  Whitchurch,  Cardiff. 

Richards.  J.,  41,  England  Lane,  Belsize  Park,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Roberts,  A.  Foulkes,  Vale  Street,  Denbigh. 

Roberts,  D.  Watkin,  M.D.,  56,  Manchester  Street,  W. 

Roberts,  Professor  Frederick  T.,  M.D.,  E.Sc,  102,  Harley  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Roberts,  J.  Dryhurst,  ÿ5,  Lome  Gardens,  N.W. 

Roberts,  Lewis  H.,  8,  Willow  Bridge  Road,  Canonbury,  N. 

Roberts,  Lewis  J.,  B.A.,  H.M.I.  .Schools,  Ceinvan,  Aberystwyth. 

Roberta,  Sir  Owen,  J.P.,  D.L.,  D.C.L.,  48,  Westbouroe  Terrac», 
Hyde  Park,  W. 

Roberü,  Owen,  M.D.,  60,  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Roberts,  R.  Arthur,  H.M.  PubUc  Record  Office,  Fetter  Lane,  E,C. 

Roberts,  Richard,  B.A.,  L.C.C.,  10,  Willow  Bridge  Road, Canon- 
bury,  N. 

Roberts,  Robert,  M.R.C.S.,  J. P.,  Isallt,  Blaenau  Festiniog. 

Roberts,  Robert,  J. P.,  Dolawel,  Blaenau  Festiniog. 

Roberts,  Principal  T.  F.,  M.A,,  University  College,  Aberystwyth, 

Roberts,  Thomas,  E.,  19,  Lever  Street,  Manchester. 

Roberts,  T.  Rowel  Kyffin,  Elm  View,  Woodford  Green. 

Roberts,  William  J.  {Gunlym  Coidyl),  Llanrwst,  Denbighshire. 
■  Romilly- Allen,  J.,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  28,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Rowlands,  Griffith,  J.P.,  19,  Sherborne  Lane,  E.C. 

Rowlands,  Rev.  Professor  D.,  B.A.  {Dewi  Môn),  Menjorial 
College,  Brecon, 

Soyal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  Swansea. 

Bt.  Asaph,  The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of,  The  Palace,  St. 
Asaph. 
'  Bt.  David's,  The  Right   Rev.   The  Lord  Bishop  of,    Abergwili 
Palace,  Carmarthen. 
Bt.  Davvi»  College  Library,  Ijimpeter. 
~      is,  Isaac,  Castle  Hotel,  Merthyr  Tydvil 
'   Bayce,  Rev.   A.   H.,    M.A.,   LL.D.    (Deputy -Professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology  in  tlie  University  of  Oxford  ;  Fellow  of 
Queen's),  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
\  Beebohm,  Frederic,  LL.D.,  The  Hermitago,  llitchin. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  HUNTING  OF  TWRCH 
TRWYTH.' 

By  Professor  JtJHN  RHYS.  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  paper  about  to  be  read  to  you  is  devoted  in  part  to 
an  examination  of  the  story  called  the  Hunting  of  Twrch 
Trwyth,  and  my  reasons  for  attempting  the  task  will 
appear  in  due  time.  The  story  is  one  of  those  incorporated 
in  the  tale  known  a.s  that  of  Kulhwch  and  Olwen,  the  hero 
and  hei-oine  concerned.  Twrch  Trwyth  is  pictured  as  a 
formidable  boar  at  the  head  of  his  offspring,  conaiating  of 
seven  swine,  and  the  Twi-ch  himself  is  represented  as  carry- 
ing between  his  cars  a  comb,  a  razor,  and  a  pair  of  shears. 
The  plot  of  the  Kulhwch  renders  it  necessary  that  these 
precious  articles  should  be  procured  ;  so  Kulhwch  prevails 
on  his  cousin  Arthur  to  undertake  the  hunt.  Arthur  began 
by  sending  one  of  his  men,  to  wit,  Menw,  son  of  Teirgwaed, 
to  see  whether  the  three  precious  things  mentioned  were 
really  where  they  were  said  to  be,  namely,  between  Twrch 
Trwyth's  ears.  Menw  was  a  great  magician  who  usually 
formed  one  of  any  party  of  Arthur's  men  paying  a  visit  to 
a  pagan  country;    for  it  was  his  business  to  subject  the 

'  Rend  before  the  Eoiiournble  Society  of  Cymiiirodürion  on 
Wedneacbiy  the  ISth  of  February  18S5,  at  20,  Hanover  Square. 
iCbairman,  Mr.  D.  Bryniuòr  Joneti,  (J.C.,  M.P. 
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2  NOTES  ON 

inhabitants  to  magic  and  encliantment,  so  that  they  shoolfl 
not  see  Arthur's  men,  though  the  latter  might  see  them. 
Menw  found  Twi-ch  Trwyth  and  his  ofispring  at  a  place  in 
Ireland  called  Esgeir  Oervel,  and  in  order  to  approach  them 
he  alighted  in  the  form  of  a  bird  near  where  they  were 
He  tried  to  snatch  one  of  the  three  precious  articles  frc 
Twreh  Trwyth,  but  he  only  succeeded  in  securing  one  ( 
his  bristles,  whereupon  the  Twrch  stood  up  and  shook  him 
self  80  vigorously  that  a  drop  of  venom  from  his  bristU 
fell  on  Menw,  who  never  enjoyed  a  day's  health  afterwards^ 
as  long  as  he  lived.  Menw  now  returned  and  assured 
Arthur  that  the  treasures  were  really  about  the  Twrch'a 
head  as  it  vfos  reported.  Arthur  then  crossed  to  IrelandJ 
with  a  host,  and  did  not  stop  until  hç  found  Twreh  Trwytl 
and  his  swine  at  Esgeir  Oervel.  The  hunt  began  and  y 
continued  for  several  days,  but  it  did  not  prevent  thl 
Twrch  from  laying  waste  a  fifth  part  of  Ireland.  ArthurV 
men,  however,  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  TwrcM 
offspring,  and  they  asked  Arthur  the  history^  of  that  swin 
Ai'thur  replied  that  it  had  been  a  king  before  being  trai 
formed  by  God  into  a  swine  on  account  of  its  sins.  Here '. 
should  remark  by  the  way,  that  the  narrator  of  the  stoTJ 
forgets  the  death  of  this  young  boar,  and  continues  i 
reckon  the  Twrch's  herd  as  seven. 

Arthur's  next  move  was  to  send  one  of  his  men,  Gwrhy] 
Interpreter  of  Tongues,^  to  parley  with  the  boars.     Gwrhji 

1  Ths  word  used  in  the  text  is  ystijr,  which 
Bignification' ;  but  it  is  there  used  in  the  aaose  of  '  history' 
Latin  'Aẃíflrttt',  from  which  it  is  probably  borrowed. 

^  In  the  original  hÌH  detiignatiou  a  (hiThijr  Oiivlduid  ItitluKd,  aui 
man  so-called  is  in  the  Kulhwch  credited  with  tlie  maobery  of 
languages,  including  those  of  certain  birdn  and  quadrupeds, 
also  found  written  ijvxiiaut,  ia  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  icriiOutód,  'k 
terprotor',  borrowed.  The  name  Ov?rhyr  is  apparently  identícMl 
that  of  FtnjiuiW,  borne  liy  the  Stcntor  uf  Fionn  niau  CunihaiU'H  folio? 


h  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  alighted  above  where  Twrch  Trwyth 

I  and  IiÌ3  swine  lay,  and  addressed  them  as  follows :   "  For 

the  sake  of  Him  who  faahioned  you  id  this  shape,  if  you  can 

speak,  I  ask  one  of  you  to  come  to  converse  with  Arthur." 

L-,Âiiswer   was   made   by   one   of   the  boars,  called  Grugyn 

\  Gwrych   Ereint,   that   is,   Grugyn   Silver-bristle,  for   like 

I  feathers  of   silver,  we   are  told,  were  his  bristles  where- 

p  ever  he   went,  and  whether   in   woods   or  on  plains,  one 

the   gleam   of   his    bristles.      The    following,    then, 

was  Grugyn's  answer :— "  By  Him  who  fashioned  us  in  this 

[■  shape,  we    shall    not    do  so.  and  we    shall    not   converse 

'  with  Arthur.      Enough   evil   has   God   done   to   us  when 

He  fashioned  us  in  this  shape,  without  your  coming  to  fight 

with   us,"      Gwrhyr   replied:     "I   tell   you   that  Arthur 

will   fight   for   the   comb,  the  razor,  and   the  shears  that 

s  between  the  ears  of  Twrch  Trwyth."     "  Until  his  life 

Khas  first  been  taken,"  said  Grugyn,  "those  trinkets  shall 

lot  be  obtainetl,  and  to-morrow  morning;  we  set  out  hence 

r  Arthur's  own  country,  and  all  the  harm  we  can,  shall 

fire  do  there." 

The  boars  accordingly  set  out  for  Wales,  while  Ai'thur 
with  his  host,  his  horses,  and  his  hounds,  on  board  his  ship 
Prydwen,  kept  within  sight  of  them.  Twrch  Trwyth  came 
I  to  land  at  Forth  Clais,  a  small  creek  near  St.  David's  Head, 
■  Imt  Arthur  went  that  night  to  Mynyw,  which  seems  to 
f'liave  been  Menevia  or  St.  David's.  The  next  day  Arthur 
Kiras  told  that  the  boars  had  gone  past,  and  he  overtook 
Uhem  killing  the  herds  of  Kynnwas  Cwrvagyl,  after  they 
I  destroyed  all  they  could  find  in  Deugledyf,  whether 


Vai^hoir'a  eveiy  shout  is  said  to  have  been  audible  over  three  cantreds. 
In  aaj  case  oue  who  was  to  approach  to  parley  with  a  savikge  hofit  hud 
good  reasou  to  ciUtivutQ  a  loud  voice,  if  he  winhed  to  be  oertain  of 
Eetoming  to  bis  frieads.     See  the  footnote  tẃ  p.  489  of  my  Hibbert 
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man  or  beast.  Then  the  Twrch  went  as  far  as  Presseleu, » 
name  which  survives  in  that  of  Preseley  or  Freceily,  «si* 
Precelly  Top  and  Preseley  Mountaioe,  in  North  Pembroke- 
shire. Arthur  and  his  mon  hegan  the  liunt  again,  n-liile  hi 
warriors  were  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  Nyver  or  Üi3 
river  Nevem.  The  Twrch  then  left  the  Vale  of  the  Never 
and  made  his  way  to  Cwm  Kerwyn,  the  name  of  wbidi 
survives  in  that  of  Moel  Cwm  Kerwyn,  one  of  the  Preseley" 
heights.  In  tlie  course  of  the  himt  in  that  district  t 
Twrch  killed  Arthur's  four  champions  and  many  of  th*i 
people  of  the  country.  He  was  next  overtaken  in  a  district 
called  Peuliniauc/  in  which  I  take  a  portion  of  the  parislte 
of  Llandysilio  to  be  situated,  the  church  of  which  is  a  tittl» 
to  the  north-west  of  the  railway  station  of  Clyn  Derwen» 
on  the  Oreat  Western  line.  We  next  find  the  Twrch  a 
Aber  Tywi,  which  would  seem  to  mean  some  place  near  ih 
mouth  of  the  Towy,  probably  Ferryside,  and  thence  h» 
makes  his  way  to  Glynn  Ystu,  or  the  Vale  of  Ystu,  wUich  t 
have  not  identihed,  and  there  he  is  lost  to  the  dogs  i 
to  mu. 

We  next  find  the  hunt  resumed  in  the   valley  of  thf» 


'  Tlie  original  httS  Ptliimi/atoc,  ji.  138,  anil  the  naiiio  occurs 
Red  Book  BrtiU,  p.  355,  u  Pẁiwi,fn>,  and,  p.  411,  as  J*di..i«i[i«J 
butween  the  Commotii  of  Anigoed  nod  Velfrey.  The  identifi 
here  Hu^eated  comes  from  Mr.  Phillìmiire,  who  has  seen 
i'fidiiiiiiwc  must  be  a  derivative  from  tlie  name  of  Puiilinus,  thnt  ûcf 
the  Paulinus,  probably,  who  ia  mentioned  in  the  tincieiit  iuscription  Ẅ 
Llondynilio,  clvtorhii  nu  pavuni  itUBI.flljtTIo.  There  are  uthw 
churches  called  after  Tyailio,  so  this  one  used  to  be  dûtinguûbed  M 
Llaitílysäio  yn  Nijfed,  that  is,  Llandysilio-in-Dyved  :  but  the  prcinuO' 
ciaCioD  was  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  lieen  written  Llaiui'j*äio  y** 
Yfed,  meaning  '  Llandysiuo-a-drinking',  "  whereof  arose  a  menj9- 
Jest",  as  George  Owen  tells  us  in  his  PaiJrrnkediw,  p.  9.  It  is  no'»' 
sometimes  colled  Llandysilio'r  Gynifon,  or  ' Llandy silio  of  the  TWl'i 
from  tlie  situation  of  a  part  of  the  parish  on  a  lait  of  Csmmrthsiiibirfl 
land  running  into  PemhTokeshire, 
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Llycbwr  or  Loughor,  when  Grugyn  and  another  young 
boar,  called  Llwydawc  Govynnyat,  committed  terrible 
ravages  among  the  huntsmen.  This  brought  Arthur  and 
his  iiost  to  tlie  rescue.  Twrch  Trwyth,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  to  help  his  boars;  but  as  a  tremendous  attack 
was  now  made  on  him,  he  moved  away,  leaving  the 
Llychwr.  uml  making  eastwards  for  Mynyá  Amanw,  or  '  the 
Mountain  of  Aman',  for  Amanw  is  plentifully  preserved  in 
that  neigh bourhooii  in  the  shortencil  form  of  Aman  or 
Amman.'  On  Mynyá  Amanw  one  of  his  boars  was  killed. 
but  he  is  not  distinguished  by  any  proper  name:  he  ia 
simply  called  a  bunw,  'boar'.  The  Twrch  was  again  hai-d 
pressed,  and  lost  another  called  Twrch  Llawin.  Then  a 
third  of  the  swine  is  killed  called  Gwys,  whereupon  Twreh 
Trwyth  went  to  Dyffryu  Amanw,  or  the  Vale  of  Aman.wliere 
he  lost  a  hanw  and  a  benwic,  a  '  boar'  and  a  '  sow'.  All 
this  evidently  takes  place  in  the  same  district,  and  Mynyd 
Amanw  was,  if  not  Bryn  Aman,  probably  one  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  south  or  south-east  of  the  river  Aman,  bo 
that  Dyffryn  Amanw  may  have  been  what  is  still  called 
Dyfiryn  Aman,  or  the  Valley  of  the  Aman  from  Bryn 
Aman  to  where  the  river  Aman  falls  into  the  Llychwr. 
From  the  Aman  the  Twreh  and  the  two  remaining  boars 
of  his  herd  made  their  way  to  Llwch  Ewin,  'the  lake  or 
pool  of  Ewin',  which  is  now  represented,  possibly,  by  a 
peat  swamp,  believed  to  have  once  been  a  pool.  It  is 
drained  by  a  stream  now  called  Rhwin,  which  possibly 
means  V  Eioin,^  'the  Ewin'.  It  falls  into  the  Aman  at  a 
u  place  called  "  Rhos  Aman". 

'  Other  iiiBtances  of  the  like  shortening  occur  in  uonls  like  ••efiuhr, 
' ,  for  er/iulrnr,  and  aiililfl,  '  1«  own',  for  ardildw.     An  to 
t  enters,  also,  into  a  grouji  of  filBnn)rgiuiBhire  plaee-namee  : 
I  nitnem  Aber  Amun  and  ftim  Avutn,  near  Aberdare. 

*  This  Buggostion  comes  from  Mr.  W.  H.  WìIIìbihh  (Wtitc'm   IfmOi 
Lot  Amtnanford,  and  hns  been  coinniunicut«d  to  me  by  Mr.  Fislier, 


,  who 
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We  find  them  next  at  Llweh  Tawi,  which  probablj  meam 
some  lake  or  pool  drained  by  a  tributary  of  the  river  T»iẁ 
At  thÌH  point  the  boars  separate,  and  Gru^n  goes  away 
to  Din  Tywi.  which  must  have  been  a  position  somewba» 
on  the  Towy,  and  thence  to  a  place  in  Cardiganshire,  when 
he  was  killed,  namely,  Garth  GrugjTi.  I  have  not  l)eeii  Mi 
to  identify  the  spot,  though  it  muat  have  once  bad  a  castle, 
as  we  read  of  its  being  strengthened  by  Maelgwn  Vychnn  in 
the  year  1242.  After  Grugj'n's  death  we  read  of  Llwrdawe 
being  hunted  to  Ystrad  Yw,  a  district  draining  into  tin 
Usk.  The  name  means  the  '  Strath  of  the  Yw',  and  the 
district  contains  a  church  called  Llanbedr  Tstroil  Tv, 
'  Llanbedr  in  the  Strath  of  Yw'.  It  seema  to  have  embraf«d 
the  Brecknock  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Grwyni  anJ  k 
part  of  Cwm  Du,  where  there  is  a  Llygad  Yiv,'  '  the  eye  « 
source  of  Yw'.  In  Ystrad  Yw  the  boai-  in  question 
killed,  hut  this  part  of  the  story  is  made  more  obscure  li^ 
careless  copying  on  the  part  of  the  scribe.^     We  next  find. 

gave  me  information  abiiut  Lljti  Llech  Owen,  discusaed  in  a  preritHB 
pupei  (Cifmmrudfirioii  Tntii»aitioi\4,  Session  1892-93,  p,  II),  aud  Ih»» 
to  thank  both  gentlemen  for  much  valuable  help  ;  I  am  nìai'  indetit*! 
to  Mr.  Htiwel  Walter  of  Ystrad  Gynlaia,  and  to  several  nthen  whu 
have  given  me  local  information  with  the  utmost  readineaE.  At  M 
the  dialect,  I  ought  to  have  added  that  Mr.  Fisher  does  not  conuda 
that  the  h  is  Hounded  in  EJimn ;  and  with  y  Miwi.  for  yr  Swi^  bs 
compares  y  rumrew,  'numbness  of  the  fingers'  (tor  euHfrneip),  y 
'  the  wUr  (for  yr  etfj/i£i/«),  y  Twirth,  'the  uncle'  (for  ^r  rwytkr),  I 
illustrating  the  pronunciation  of  the  district. 

'  For  this  information,  and  u  ginid  deal  more,  I  am  indebted  to  I 
J.  Daviea  of  Pandy,  Abergavenny,  who  my  friend  Prof.  Young  Evi 
of  Trevecca  has  been  good  enough  to  consult  for  nie. 

'  I  have  ro-exnmined  the  paRxage,  and  I  have  no  duubt  tliot 
were  wrong  in  printing  Gregyii  ;  the  manuscript  hss  (fntyyn  wli 
cornea  in  the  last  line  of  colunm  841.  Besides  that  the  line  ia  in  { 
souiewhat  faint,  the  scribe  has  evidently  omitted  sometliing  of 
ori^jKnal  story,  und  I  gucsn  that  the  lacuna  occurs  in  the  lirat  lineuf  t] 
next  column,  after  the  words  y  Utu,  which  seem  to  ma  to  end 
story  of  Grugyn. 
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Twrch  Trwyth,  now  the  sole  survivor,  making  his  way 
towards  the  Severn  Sea,  so  Arthur  summoned  Cornwall 
and  Devon  to  meet  him  at  Aber  Havren,  or  the  Mouth  of 
the  Severn/  where  a  furious  conflict  with  the  Twrch 
took  place  in  the  very  waters  of  that  river.  After  much 
trouble  Arthur  s  men  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
two  out  of  the  three  treasures  of  the  boar,  but  he  escaped 
with  the  third,  namely,  the  comb,  across  the  Severn  into 
Cornwall,  where  the  comb  was  at  length  snatched  from  him 
Chased  thence,  he  went  straight  into  the  sea  with  the 
hounds  Anet  and  Aethlem  after  him,  and  nothing  has  ever 
been  heard  of  any  of  the  three  from  that  day  to  this. 

That  is  the  story  of  Twrch  Trwyth,  except  that  the  names 
and  characteristics  of  the  men  and  dogs  engaged  in  the  hunt 
have  here  been,  for  the  most  part,  omitted.  The  question  of 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  I  do  not  attempt  to  discuss,  but 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  your  opinions  on  that  point 
at  the  close,  for  I  must  now  ask  you  to  follow  me  into  a 
few  further  details  with  regard  to  the  names  mentioned. 
Let  us  begin  with  that  of  Twrch  Trwyth  :  this  we  can 
practically  equate  with  a  name  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
articles  in  Cormac's  Irish  Glossary,  The  exact  form  there 
is  Ore  tréith,  and  the  following  is  the  first  part  of  the 
article  itself  as  given  in  O'Donovan's  translation  edited  by 
Dr.  Whitley  Stokes :  "  Ore  Treith,  i.e.,  nomen  for  a  king's 
son,  triath  enim   rex   vocatur,   unde   dixit  poeta   Oinach 

*  This,  probably,  means  some  spot  on  the  Severn  estuarj'  above 
the  points  where  the  Usk  and  the  Wye  discharge  their  waters  into 
it  respectively  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  land  on  the 
other  Me  seems  to  have,  at  the  time  to  which  the  story  of  TwTch 
Trwyth  refers,  belonged  to  Kennjiv  a  Dyfn^int^  '  Cornwall  and  Devon'. 
Compare  another  swine  story,  namely,  that  of  Dallwyr  Dallbcn's 
Sow,  in  the  Triads  {Bed  Book  Mab. ,  p.  ÍÎ07),  where  Pennryn  Hawstin, 
opposite  Gwent,  and  me^ming,  probably,  the  place  now  called  Aiist  in 
Gloucestershire,  is  said  to  be  in  Keniywy  *  Cornwall ', 


r 
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7i-uirc  tréitìi, '  fair  of  a  king's  son',  i.e.,  food  and  precioue 
raiment,  down  and  quilts,  ale  and  fleah-meat,  chesamen  and 
chessboards,  horses  an<l  chai'iots,  greyhounds  and  playthings 
besides."  In  this  extract  tlie  word  ore  occurs  in  the  genitive 
asm7y;,and  it  means  a  'pig'  or  'boar*;  in  fact  it  is,  with  the 
usual  Celtic  loss  of  the  consonant  p,  the  exact  Goidelic 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  jwrinLa,  genitive  porci.  From 
another  article  in  Cormac's  Glossary,  we  leani  that  TréUh 
is  the  genitive  of  Triath,  which  has  been  explained  to  mean 
a  king.  Thus,  Ore  Treiili.  means  Triath's  Ore,  Triatli's 
Boar,  or  the  King's  Boar ;  so  we  take  'I'wrcli  Trwj'th  in  the 
same  way  to  mean  '  Trwyth's  Boar'.  But  we  have  here  a 
discrepancy  which  you  will  have  noticed,  tor  twrcíi  is  not 
the  same  word  as  Iri.'ih  ore,  the  nearest  form  to  be  expected 
in  Welsh  being  Wrch,  not  Twrch ;  but  such  a  word  as 
Wrch  does  not,  so  far  an  I  know,  exist.  Now  did  the  Welsh 
render  Ore  by  a  different  and  unrelated  word  ?  I  think 
not;  for  it  is  remarkable  that  Irish  has  he.side.s  ore  a  word 
tore,  meaning  a  '  lioar',  and  tore  ia  exactly  the  Welsh  twrch. 
So  there  seems  to  be  no  objection  to  our  supposing  that 
what  Cormac  calls  Ore  Treitk  was  known  in  the  Goidelic  of 
this  country  as  Tore  Tre'itli,  which  had  the  alliteration  to 
recommend  it  to  popular  favour.  In  that  ease  one  could 
say  that  the  Goidelic  name  Toiv  Treitk  appears  in  Welsh 
with  a  niiniiimm  of  change  as  Twrch  Trwyth,  and  also  with 
the  stamp  of  the  popular  favour  to  which  I  have  referred, 
to  wit,  in  the  retention  of  the  Goidelic  th,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  ancient  mound  or  tumulus,  on  the  Withy  Bush  estates 
in  Pembrokeiihire,  It  is  called  the  Rath,  which  is  identical 
with  the  Irish  word  rdth,  'a  fortification  or  eai-thworks', 
and  we  seem  to  have  it  also  in  CiXrhatk  fawT,  the  name  of 
a  farm  in  the  neigh bourhooil  of  Narberth.  Now  the  Goi- 
delic word  tréitli,  appears  to  have  come  into  Welsh  as  trêth-i, 
the  long  vowel  of  which  must  in  Welsh  have  become  oi  orut 
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by  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century ;  and  if  the  th  had  been 
treated  on  etymological  principles  its  proper  equivalent  in 
the  Welsh  of  that  time  would  have  been  t  The  retention  of 
the  th  is  a  proof,  therefore,  of  oral  transmission ;  that  is  to 
say  the  Goidelic  word  passed  bodily  into  Brythonic,  to  sub- 
mit afterwards  to  the  phonological  rules  of  that  language. 
A  little  scrutiny  of  the  tale  will,  I  think,  convince  you 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  original  story-teller  was  to 
account  for  certain  place-names.  Thus  GrugjTi  was  meant 
to  account  for  the  name  of  Garth  Grugyn,  where  he  was 
killed ;  Gwys,  to  account  similarly  for  that  of  Gwys,  a 
tributary  of  the  Twrch,  which  gives  its  name  to  a  station 
on  the  line  of  railway  between  Ystalyfera  and  Bryn 
Aman ;  and  Twrch  Llawin  to  account  for  the  name  of  the 
nver  Twrch,  which  receives  the  Gwys,  and  falls  into  the 

Ta^we  some  distance  below  Ystrad  Gynlais,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire. 

■Besides  Grugyn  and  Twrch  Llawin,  there  was  a  third 

brother  to  whom  the  story  gives  a  special  name,  to  wit, 

LlwycJawc  Govynnyat,  and  this  was,  I  take  it,  meant  also 

^  ^«count  for  a  place-name,  which,  however,  I  have  not 

"^^^i  able  to  find  :  it  should  be  sought  for  in  Ystrad  Yw,  in 

*'"^   County  of  Brecon.     Still  greater  interest  attaches  to 

*'"^  swine  that  have  not  been  favoured  with  names  of  their 

^^"^^j  those  referred  to  simply  as  hanWy  '  a  young  boar', 

^^  aemvig, '  a  young  sow*.     Now  bamo  has  its  equivalent 

^   -fi*xsh  in   the  word  banbh,  which  O'Reilly  explains  as 

^^axiJug  a  '  sucking  pig',  and  that  is  the  meaning  also  of 

^    Manx   bannoo.      But,   formerly,   the  word   had    very 

P^^^^ibly  a  wider  meaning,  as  we   find   an   Irish  warrior 

Hied,  or  nicknamed,  Banb  Sinna,  or  the  Boar  of  Sinna.^ 

^   tlev.  Canon  Silvan  Evans  identifies  with  the  Welsh 

**^  the  name  of  the  river  known  as  the  Banw,  an  affluent 

'  Windisch*8  liische  Gramnuitik,  p.  123. 
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of  the  Vymwy,  in  Montgomeryshire.  The  Welsh  appdbr 
tive  is  introduced  twice  into  the  stoiy  of  Twxdi  Tnrjtt, 
once  to  account,  as  I  take  it»  for  the  name  Mynyd  Amant , 
'  Aman  Mountain',  and  once  for  Dyfiryn  Amanw» '  Aim 
Valley'.  Both  Amanvfs  were  meant,  as  I  think»  to  be  as- 
counted  for  by  the  hanw  killed  at  each  of  the  plaeeB  a 
question.  But  how,  you  will  ask,  does  the  woid  lam 
account  for  Amanw^  or  throw  any  light  on  it  at  all  7  Yaij 
simply,  if  you  will  only  suppose  the  name  to  have  bea 
Goidelic ;  for  then  you  have  only  to  provide  it  with  tk 
definite  article  and  it  makes  in  harMi '  the  pig  or  the  boii^, 
and  that  could  not  in  Welsh  yield  anything  bat  ymmStim 
or  armrMnw^  which,  with  the  accent  shifted  forwardB,  be- 
came ÁTn/nuín  or  Atmltu 

Having  premised  these  explanations  let  us,  before  ve 
proceed  further,  see  to  what  our  evidence  exactly  amoiiiit& 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  mention  of  seven  swine,  but  as  two  of 
them,  a  hanw  and  a  benvnc,  are  killed  at  one  and  the  sune 
place,  our  figure  is  practically  reduced  to  six.  The  question 
then  is,  in  how  many  of  these  six  cases  the  story  of  the 
hunt  accounts  for  the  names  of  the  places  of  the  deaihi 
respectively,  that  is  to  say,  accoimts  for  them  in  the 
ordinary  way  with  which  one  is  familiar  in  other  Webb 
stories.  They  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  :  (1)  a  baM 
is  killed  at  Uynytt  Amanw;  (2)  a  twrch  is  killed  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  where  there  is  a  river  Twrch ;  (3)  a 
swine  called  Girys  is  killed  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
still,  where  there  is  a  river  called  Gwys,  falling  into  the 

^  In  somo  native  Welsh  words  we  have  an  option  between  a  prefix 
i/iii  and  (/?»),  an  f)ption  arising  out  of  the  fact  that  originally  it  wtf 
neither  ijm  nor  amy  but  m,  for  an  earlier  mlti^  of  the  same  origin  •> 
Latin  ambi  and  Greek  á;t0/,  *  around,  about'.  The  article  here  would 
fall  under  the  influence  of  the  analogy  of  that  prefix  so  far  as  r^ardt 
pronunciation. 
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TwTch ;   (4)  a  banw  and  a  benwic  are  killed  in  Dyffryn 
Amanw;  (5)  Grugyn  is  killed  at  a  place  called   Garth 
Or^igyn;  and  (6)  a  swine  called  Llwydawc  is  killed  in 
Ystrad  Yw,  at  a  spot  not  named.     Thus,  in  five  cases  out 
of  the  six,  the  story  accounts  for  the  place-name,  and  the 
question  now  is,  can  that  be  a  mere  accident  ?    Just  think 
what  the  probabilities  of  the  case  would  be  if  you  put  them 
into  numbers :  South  Wales,  from  St.  David's  to  the  Vale 
of  the  Usk,  would  supply  hundreds  of  place-names  as  de- 
serving of  mention,  to  say  the  least,  as  those  in  this  story ; 
is  it  likely,  then,  that  out  of  a  given  six  among  them  no  less 
than  five  should  be  accounted  for  or  alluded  to  by  any  mere 
accident  in  the  course  of  a  story  of  the  brevity  of  that  of 
Twrch  Trwyth  ?    To  my  thinking  such  an  accident  is  in- 
conceivable, and  I  am  forced,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
story  was  originally  so  designed  as  to  account  for  them. 
I  said  "  originally  so  designed",  for  the  scribe  of  the  Red 
Book,  or  the  last  editor,  let  us  say,  of  the  story,  shows  no 
signs  of  having  detected  any  such  a  design.     Had  he  de- 
tected the  play  on  the  names  of  the  places  introduced,  he 
would  probably  have  been  more  inclined  to  develop  that 
feature  of  the  story  than  to  efface  it.     What  I  mean  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  another  swine  story,  namely,  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Math,  son  of  Mathonwy. 
There  we  find  Pryderi,  King  of  Dyved,  holding  his  court  at 
Rhudlan  on  the  Teivi,  and  he  was  the  possessor  of  a  new 
race  of  animals,  given  him  as  a  present  by  his  friend  Arawn, 
King  of  Hades  ;  but  he  had  made  a  solemn  agreement  with 
his  subjects,  that  he  should  give  none  of  them  away  until 
they  had  doubled  their  number  in  Dyved.     These  animals 
were  called  Jioheu  or  pigs.    Now  Gwydion,  in  Arvon,  heard 
of  them,  and  determined  to  proture  some  of  the  breed.     So 
he  visited  Pryderi's  court,  and  by  magic  and  enchantment 
he  deceived  the  King.     Successful  in  his  quest,  he  sets  out 
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for  Gwyneá  with  his  hobeu,  and  this  is  how  his  journey  is 
described    in    the    Mabinogi :    "  And  that   evening  they 
journeyed  as  far  as  the  upper  end  of  Keredigion,  to  a  pla» 
which  is  still  called,  for  that  reason,  Mocfidref,  *  Swine-tovn- 
On  the  morrow  they  went  their  way,  and  came  across  tte 
Elenyd  mountains,  and  that  night  they  spent  between  Kerry, 
and   Arwystli,  in  the  town  which  is  also  called  for  tha-t 
reason,  Mochdref.     Thence  they  proceeded,  and  came  tb^ 
same  evening  as  far  as  a  commot  in  Powys,  which  is  ío^ 
that  reason  called  Mochnant}  '  Swine-bum*.     Thence  they 
journeyed  to  the  cantred  of  Rhos,  and  they  spent  that  nigh* 
within  the  town  which  is  still  called  Mochdref'*^    "  Ah,  my 
men",   said   Gwydion,   *  let   us   make  for  the   fastness  o£ 
Gwyned  with  these  beasts :  the  country  is  being  muster&d 
in  pursuit  of  us.'     So  this  is  what  they  did :  they  made  foi^ 
the  highest  town  of  Arllechwed,  and  there  built  a  cTtiiM^^ 
'  sty',  for  the  pigs ;  and  for  that  reason  the  town  was  called 
Creu-Wyrion  3  '  Wyrion's  Sty'." 

That  is  how  a  portion  of  the  Math  story  is  made  Uy 
account  for  a  series  of  place-names,  and  had  the  editor  of 
the  Kidhvxh  understood  the  play  on  the  names  of  places  i» 
questicm,  in  the  story  of  Twrch  Trwyth,  it  might  l)e  ex:^ 
pected  that  he  would  have  given  it  prominence,  as  already 
sui^'gestcd.  Then  comes  the  question,  why  did  he  not  undei — 
stand  it  Ì  The  first  thing  to  suggest  itself  as  an  answei" 
is,  that  he  may  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  geography  oi 
the  country  concerned.  That,  however,  is  a  very  inade^ 
quate  explanation  ;  for  his  being  a  stranger,  though  it  might> 

*  The  name  is  well  known  in  that  of  Llanrhaiadr  yn  Mifchnnnf,  ir» 
the  north  of  Monticomeryshire. 

-  Between  Colw>^n  Bay  and  Llandudno  Junction,  on  the  Chester" 
and  Holyhead  line  of  railway. 

•'  The  K|)ot  is  now  called  Cyr-Wrion  or  Cr-Wrion,  and  is  on  Lortl 
Penrliyn's  estiite  in  tlie  parish  of  Llandegai,  in  the  neighbourhixHi  oC 
Baiii^nr. 
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«ccount  for  his  making  blunders  as  to  the  localities,  would 

flofc  be  likely  to   deter  him  from  risking  incursions  into 

^graphy  which  he  had  not  mastered. 

What  was  it,  then,  that  hid  from  him  a  portion  of  the 

secjret  of  the  original  in  this  instance  ?    It  was  undoubtedly, 

at    l^ast  in  part,  a  difficulty  of  language.    Let  us  take  an 

ilia  miration :     Oivys  has  already  been  mentioned  more  than 

oncs<i  as  the  name  of  one  of  Twrch  Trwyth's  offspring,  and 

thô       words  used   are  very  brief,  to  the   following  effect: 

"  A^:Ä=i.d  then  another  of  his  swine  was  killed :  Givya  was  its 

naracÄe."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scribe  was  labouring  under 

a  rxn^istake,  for  he  ought  to  have  said,  rather,  "  And  then 

auo-fcher  of  his  pigs  was  killed :  it  was  a  sow",  since  gtuys 

wa.^    a  word  meaning  a  sow,  and  not  the  name  of  any  indi- 

^î<i"^aal  hog.    The  word  has,  doubtless,  long  been  obsolete  in 

W^Xsh,  but  it  was  known  to  the  poet  of  the  "Pigling's 

Lu^Haby",  in  the  Bldck  Book  of  CarmartJien,  where  one  of 

th^     stanzas  begins  (fol.  29*)  with  the  line  Oian  aparchellan, 

ajXM.^ckeU,  guin  guia,  which  the  late  Dr.  Pughe  rendered : 

"L^xsten,  little  porkling!    thou  forward  little  white  pig." 

I    fear  I   should  be   obliged  to  render  it  less  elegantly. 

"  L^'Ollaby  little  pigling,  a  white  sow  pigling."     The  word 

^^^^^"Urs,  also,  in  Breton  as  gwiz  or  gwez,  "  truie,  femelle  du 

P^^c",  and  as  gtuya  or  gwis  in  Old  Cornish,  while  in  Irish  it 

^^^  féÌ8.     Nevertheless,  the  editor  of  the  Twrch  Trwyth 

story  (JiJ  not  know  it,  but  it  would  be  in  no  way  surprising 

^'"H.t  a  Welshman,  who  knew  his  language  fairly  well,  should 

"^   l>affled  by  a  word  not  in  use  in  his  own  district  or  his 

^^^   time.      But  this   barely  touches   the   fringe   of   the 

^^^stion  of  language.     The  range  of  the  hunt,  as  already 

iP'^^n,  was  well  within  the  boundaries,  so  to  say,  of  the 

Pinion  of  South  Wales  where  we  find  Goidelic  inscriptions 

^  the  Ogam  character  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century ;  and  in 

^  paper  in  the  Ärchceologia  Cambrenaia  last  January,  and  in 
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another  which  is  to  follow  it  shortly,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  Goidelic  must  have  lived  down  to  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century  in  the  south  and  north  of  Wales,  a  tract  of 
Mid-Wales  being  then,  probably,  the  only  district  which 
was  anything  like  completely  Brythonic  in  point  of  speech. 
In  this  very  story,  probably,  such  a  name  as  Garth  Grut/ÿn 
is  but  slightly  modified  from  a  Goiilelic  Gort  Gttuxain, 
'  the  Enclosure  of  Gruccan  or  Grugan',  genitive  Gtiiccain 
or  Qrugain:  compare  Cúcholainn,  made  in  Welsh  into 
Cockolyn.  But  the  capital  instance  in  the  story  of  Twrch 
Trwyth  is,  a.s  has  already  been  made  sufficiently  evident, 
that  of  Amaniv,  which  I  detect  as  Ammann  (probably  to 
be  read  as  Ammanu),  in  the  Libei- LawUtveiiais :  it  is  there 
borne  by  a  lay  witness  to  a  grant  of  land  called  Tir 
DÌTìiuner,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  in  what  is  now 
Monmouthshire.  Interpreted  aa  standing  for  in  Banbh, 
'  the  boar',  it  would  make  a  man's  name  of  the  same  class 
aa  Ibleid,  found  elsewhere  in  the  same  manuscript,  e^-i- 
dently  i  Bleid,  now  y  Blaidd, '  the  wolf.  But  ol>serve  that 
the  latter  was  Welsh  and  the  former  Goidelic,  which  makes 
all  the  dilfurence  for  our  story.  The  Goidel  relating  the  story 
would  say  that  a  boar,  banbh.  was  killed  on  the  mountain 
or  hill  called  '  the  boar',  in  banbh,  and  his  Goidelic  hearer 
could  not  fail  to  associate  the  place-name  with  the  appella- 
tive. But  a  Brython  could  liardly  understand  what  the 
words  in  banbh  meant,  and  certainly  not  after  he  had 
transformed  them  into  Ammanw,  with  the  nh  assimilated 
into  ■mm  or  vi,  and  the  accent  shifted  to  the  first  syllable. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  ray  remarks  have  no  meaning 
unless  Goidelic  was  the  original  language  of  the  tale.  That 
I  regard  as  the  important  les.'íon  of  this  strange  story  of 
Twrch  Trwyth,  and  at  this  point  my  paper  might  appro- 
priately end.  But  it  is  worth  while  looking  round  to  boo 
how  this  conclusion  harmonizes  with  other  things. 
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Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  explaiu  to  you  that  I  do 
not  feel  easy  as  to  the  proper  names  which  I  have  omitted, 
o£  the  men  who  iell  at  the  different  spots  where  the  Twrch 
is  represented  brought  to  bay.  Why  were  their  names 
inserted  in  the  story  at  all  ?  I  suspect  that  they  also  were 
intended  to  explain  place-names ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I 
have  had  little  success  in  identifying  traces  of  them  in 
the  Ordnance  Maps.  Others,  however,  may  fare  better, 
who  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  districts  in 
point,  and  in  that  hope  I  append  the  names  in  their  order 
in  the  story, 

1,  Arthur  sends  to  the  hunt  on  the  banks  of  the  Nevem, 
in  Pembrokeabire,  his  men,  Ely  and  Trachmyr,  Gwarthegyd 
Bon  of  Kaw,  and  Bedwyr,  also  Tri  meib  Cledyv  Divwlch, 
'  three  sons  of  him  of  tiie  gapless  sword'.  The  dogs  are 
also  mentioned:  Drudwyn,  Greid  son  of  Eri's  whelp,  led 
by  Arthur  himself,  Glythmyr  Ledewig'a  two  dogs,  led  by 
Gwarthegyd  son  of  Caw,  and  Aiihur's  dog  Cavall,  led  by 
BedwjT. 

2.  Twrch  Trwyth  mnfces  for  Cwm  Kerwyn,  in  tlie 
Preseley  Mountains,  and  turns  to  bay,  when  he  kills 
the  following  men,  who  are  called  Arthur's  four  cham- 
pions or  rhyaviyr-} — Gwarthegyd  son  of  Caw,  Tarawg 
AlU  Clwyd,  Rheidwn  son  of  Eli  Atver,  and  Iscovau 
HaeL 

3.  He  turns  to  bay  a  second  time  in  Cwm  Kerwyn,  and 
kills  Gwydre  son  of  Arthur,  GarselÌd  Wydel,  Glew  sou  of 
Yscawt,  and  Iscawyu  son  of  Panon  or  Bannon. 

4,  Next  day  he  is  overtaken  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
and  he  kills  Glewlwyd  Gavaelvawr's  three  men,  Huandaw, 

'  The  sort  uf  ciuoation  one  would  liko  to  ask.   in   this  diatrict 
whether  there  is  »  spot  there  culled  Bald  y  IChygiryr,  or  the  liki 
luve  A  diin  notion  tliat  I  have  heard  some  Huch  a  name  an  Btild 
;  or  0am  y  Hiiyttoyr  aoiaewhere. 
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Gogigwr,  and  Pen  pingon,  many  of  the  men  of  the  eoimhj 
also,  and  Qwlydyn  Saer,  Arthur's  chief  architect 

5.  Arthur  overtakes  the  Twrch  next  in  Pelunyawc  (m 
p.  4),  and  the  latter  there  kills  Madawc  son  of  TeithioD, 
Gwyn  son  of  Tringad  son  of  Neved,  and  Eiriawn  Bob- 
Uoran. 

6.  Twrch  Trwyth  next  turns  to  bay  at  Aber  Tyn 
'  the  Mouth  of  the  Towy',  and  kills  Eynlas  son  of  Eyoiii, 
and  Qwilenhin,  Eing  of  France. 

7.  The  next  occasion  of  his  killing  any  men,  whose  naoei 
are  given,  is  when  he  reaches  Llwch  Ewin  (p.  5%  netf 
which  ho  killed  Echel  Vordwyd-twU,  Arwyli  eil  Gwyi&wg 
Qwyr,  and  many  men  and  dogs  besides. 

8.  Qrugjm,  one  of  the  Twrch's  offspring,  goes  to  Gartk 
Qrugyn,  in  Eeredigion,  with  Eli  and  Trachmyr  punoiog 
him;  but  what  happened  to  them  we  are  not  told  m  ood* 
sequence  of  the  omission  mentioned  above  (p.  6). 

9.  Llwydawg  (jovyniad  at  bay  in  an  uncertain  loeilitf 
kills  Rhudvy w  Rhys,  and  many  others. 

10.  Llwydawg  goes  to  Ystrad  Yw  (p.  6),  where  he  meete 
the  Men  of  Llydaw,  and  he  kills  Hir-beisawg  King  (i 
Llydaw,  also  Llygatrud  Emys  and  Gwrbothu,  matemJ 
uncles  to  Arthur. 

The  idea  that  the  story  of  Twrch  Trwyth  was  more  orl^ 
topographical  is  not  a  new  one.  Lady  Charlotte  Guest,  to 
her  Mabinogion,  ii,  363-5,  traces  the  hunt  through  several 
places  called  after  Arthur,  such  as  Buarth  Arthur,  'Arthur's 

1  What  is  one  to  make  of  these  men  of  Llydaw  ?  Were  there  »ny 
Bretons  settled  in  Ystrad  Yw  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  ì^onof^ 
C<^n(iuü8t  ?  Prof.  Zimmer  does  not  suppose  the  Kulhwch,  as  we  h»v* 
it,  to  date  before  the  last  quarter  of  the  12th  century  (see  the  Ẅtíẁ** 
(jríirhc  GelciiHc  Air^cifje  for  1890,  p.  827).  K  Llydaw  does  not  refer  here 
to  Brittany,  can  it  mean  the  banks  of  Llyn  Savaddon,  near  Brecon— 
Llangorse  Lake,  as  it  is  now  called — in  which  there  was  once  acwn- 
nog  ?    Compare  the  name  Llyn  Llydaw  borne  by  a  lake  on  Snowdon. 


» 
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Cattle-pen',  and  Bwrdd  Arthur,  'Arthur's  Table',  betiides 
otliers  more  miscellaneously  named,  such  as  Twyn  y  Mock, 
'  This  Swine's  Hill',  near  the  source  of  the  Ámau,  and  Lkvyn 
y  Mock,  '  The  Swine's  Grove',  near  the  foot  of  the  same 
eminence.  But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  statements  in 
her  note  is  the  following:  "Another  siufriilar  coincidence 
may  be  traced  between  the  name  of  a  brook  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, called  Echel,and  the  Echel  Vorctwyd-twll  who  is 
recorded  in  the  tale  as  having  been  slain  at  this  period  of  the 
ciiase."  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  clue  to  a  brook 
called  Echel,  but  one  called  Egel  occurs  in  the  right  place  ; 
so  I  take  it  that  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  informants  tacitly 
identified  the  name  with  that  of  Echel.  Substantially  they 
were  probably  correct,  as  Ayei  tits  exactly  as  the  Welsh 
form  of  Echel,  supposing  the  latter  to  have  been  Goidelic. 
The  Egel,  called  Ecel  in  the  dialect  of  the  ilistrict,  rises  near 
the  Rhwin,  with  which  I  have  (p.  5)  associated  the  Llwch 
Ewin  of  the  tale,  and  it  ilowa  into  the  Clydach,  which,  in  its 
turn,  falls  inbo  the  Tawè,  near  Pont  ar  Dawe.  As  the  next 
puol  mentioned  is  Llwch  Tawè,  I  presume  it  wait  some  watt-r 
or  othei'  which  drained  into  the  Tawfe  in  this  same  neigh- 
bourhood. At  any  rate,  one  can  liardly  hesitate  in  equating 
Eyel  with  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Echel  Vordwyd-twll, 
who  fell  at  a  spot  to  be  sought  there,  though  in  this  case 
the  Welsh  form  ia  the  one  which  survives  in  connection  with 
the  brook.  Probably  the  circumstances  deciding  which  of 
the  two  forms  of  a  name  current  in  Welsh  and  in  Goidelic 
should  prevail,  varied  greatly  in  different  localities,  but  to 
us,  wlio  are  utterly  ignorant  of  such  circumstances,  the  result 
looks  merely  like  a  matter  of  chance.  One  may  briefly  say 
that  the  death  of  the  hero  Echel,  was  introduced  to  account 
for  the  name  of  the  brook  of  Echel,  which,  taking  a  Welsh 
form,  has  come  to  be  Ecel  or  Egel.  Indications  of 
thing  similar  occur  in  the  part  of  the  narrative  relating 


ig  the  ^^â 


necessary  to  enable  a  monoglot  Brytbon  to  grasp  hia  mean- 
ing clearly.  Moreover,  if  the  translator  had  ideas  of  his 
own  as  to  style,  lie  might  object  on  principle  to  anything 
like  an  explanation  of  words  being  interpolated  in  the 
narrative.  In  short,  one  can  see  several  loopholes  through 
which  a  little  confusion  might  force  itself  in,  and  prevent 
the  monoglot  reader  or  hearer  of  the  translation  from 
correctly  grasping  the  story  at  all  points  as  it  was  in  the 
original.  The  other  view,  and  the  more  natural  one,  as 
I  think,  is  that  we  should  postulate  the  interference  of  no 
special  translator,  liut  suppose  the  story  to  have  been 
currL'iit  among  the  natives  of  a  certain  part  of  South  Wales, 
say  the  Loughor  Valley,  at  a  time  when  their  language 
was  still  Goidelic,  and  that,  as  they  gradually  gave  up 
Goitlelic  and  adopted  Brythonic,  they  retained  their  storivs 
and  translated  them,  while  they  did  not  always  translate 
thoir  placL'-names.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  discrepancy 
would  arise  between  hanw  and  Ämmanw,  which,  to  be 
Welsh,  should  have  been  rendered  y  Banw,  '  the  Boar'. 
If  this  is  approximately  what  took  place,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  many  points  of  nicety  being 
completely  effaced  in  the  course  of  such  a  rough  process  of 
transformation.  In  one  email  matter  it  happens  that  we 
can  contrast  the  community  as  translator  with  the  literary 
individual  at  work:  I  allude  to  the  word  Ti'ivyt,h.  That 
vocable  was  not  translated  or  transmuted  at  all  at  the 
time  :  it  passed,  when  it  was  still  TrUh-i,  from  Goidelic  into 
Brythonic,  and  continued  in  use  without  a  break  ;  for  the 
changes  whereby  it  has  become  Tnvi/tk  have  been  such  as 
otlier  words  have  undergone  in  the  course  of  ages,  as 
already  stated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  literary  man  who 
knew  something  of  the  two  languages  may  have  reasoned, 
that  where  a  Goidelic  tk  occnired  between  vowels,  the 
correct  etymological  equivalent  in  Brythonic  was  í  (subject 
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to  be  mutated  to  d).  So  when  he  took  the  name  over  he 
changed  Trêtìti  into  Trêti,  whence  we  have  "  Porcus  Trait" 
in  Nennius,  and  Twixh  Tnvyd}  in  Welsh  poetiy:  these 
Troit  and  Tvivyd  were  the  literary  forms  as  contrasted  with 
the  popular  Triryth.  As  a  parallel  to  the  kind  of  transla- 
tion by  the  people,  which  is  here  conjectured,  I  may  cite 
the  case  of  the  Arthurian  romances,  rendered  into  French, 
as  Professor  Ziuimer  thinks,  by  the  people  of  the  eastern 
tract  of  Bnttany,  at  the  time  when  they,  after  being  sub- 
jugated by  the  Norman,  adopted  his  French  in  place  of 
their  own  Brythonic  iJiom. 

What  has  happened  in  one  of  our  stories  may  have 
happened  in  others,  say  in  the  four  branches  of  the  Mabi- 
nogi,  namely,  Pwyll,  Prince  of  Dyved  ;  Eronwon,  daugiiter 
of  Llyr  ;  Math,  son  of  Mathouwy  ;  and  Manawydan,  son  of 
Llyr.  Some  time  ago  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
principal  characters  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Math,  namely,  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Don,  are  to  be  identiöed  as  a  group 
with  the  Tuatha  D^  Danann, '  Tribes  of  the  Goddess  Danu 
or  Donu',  of  Irish  legend.  I  called  attention  to  the  identity 
of  our  Welsh  Dan  with  the  Irish  Donu,  genitive  Doimnn, 
Gofynion  or  Gofannon,  with  Goibniv.,  genitive  of  Goilnwnn, 
and  of  Lieu,  or  Llew  with  Lug.  Since  then  Prof.  Zimraer 
has  gone  further,  and  suggested  that  the  Mabinogion 
are  of  Irish  origin  ;  but  that  I  cannot  quite  admit.  They 
are  of  Goidelic  origin,  but  they  do  not  come  from  the 
Irish  or  the  Goidels  of  Ireland :  they  come  rather,  as  I 
think,  from  this  country's  Goidels,  who  never  migrated 
to  the  Sister  Island,  but  remained  here,  and  eventually 
adopted  Brythouic  speech.  Among  other  names,  Prof. 
Zimmer  fixes  on  that  of  Mathunwy  as  probably  the  Welsh 
*  adaptation  of  some  such  an  Irish  name  as  the  genitive 

•  An  instance  c>r  two  will  ho  found  in  a  note  of  Canon  Silvnn 
f  in  Skene's  Four  Aii'ifiU  Booiu,  of  W-U.i,  ii,  3SI3. 


in  Evnns's       ^^^ 


r 
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Mathgavinai,^  now  Anglicized  Makony.  That  I  am  also 
prepared  to  accept  in  the  sense  that  the  Welsh  form  is  a 
loan  from  a  Goidelie  one  current  some  time  or  other  in 
this  country,  and  represented  in  Irish  by  Matkgamnai. 
Another  name  which  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  brought  in 
from  Goidelie  is  Qihiaetlnmf,  son  of  Don  :  it  would  seem  to 
involve  some  such  a  word  as  the  Irish  giUe, '  a  youth,  an 
attendant  or  servant'.  Perhaps  one  would  also  be  right  in 
regarding  as  of  similar  origin  the  name  of  Gilbert,"  son  of 
CatgyU'ro,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Kulhwch  and  in  the 
Triads;  so  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  name  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Gillebert  of  the  Normans,  unless  that  was  derived 
from  Celtic.  To  return  to  the  Mabiuogion:  I  am  still  inclined 
to  identify  Llwyd,  son  of  Kilcoed,  witli  the  Irish  Liath,  son 
of  Celtchar,*  of  Cualand,  in  the  present  county  of  Wicklow. 
Liath,  whose  name  means  '  grey',  is  described  as  the  come- 
liest  youth  of  noble  rank  among  the  Fairies  of  ErÌnn  ;  and 
the  Welsh  Llwyd,  whose  name  also  means  '  gi"ey',  the  only 
time  he  appears  in  the  Mabinogion  is  ascribed  not  the 
comeliest  figure,  it  is  true,  or  the  greatest  personal  beauty, 
but  the  most  imposing  disguise  of  a  bishop  attended  by  his 

'  See  the  Cfott'ingiscke  gdehrf-e  Áìi^,ige>í  Ìnr  1890,  p.  512. 

'  Here  possibly  might  also  be  mentioned  tbo  niLme  of  (SÜmÌn  Tnwtit 
or  Tnied-Jdn,  the  legendary  anceator  of  the  Wynnes  of  Glyn  Llifim ; 
but  I  do  not  know  how  early  n  mention  in  t-o  be  fumid  of  him. 

'  Cdithar,  genitive  CtUfhaW,  would  seom  to  have  mennt '  him  who 
is  fond  of  concealment'.  The  Mubiiiogi  fonn  of  the  Wckh  n&me  is 
liunjt  vab  ha  eaet,  which  literally  meant  '  LI.,  noil  of  (liim  of)  the 
Retreat  of  the  Wood'.  But  in  the  Twrch  Trwyth  «tory,  under  ft 
slightly  different  form  of  dMÌgnation,  wo  seem  to  have  the  same  person 
ns  Uwyleu  mn6  kdcod  and  lÀwyden  mob  kel  r-ofl,  which  would  seem  to 
mean  *LI.,  eon  (of  him)  of  the  hidden  wood'.  It  looks  aaif  the  bilingnd 
Ntory-teller  of  the  transition  had  not  been  able  to  give  up  the  cal  of 
Cf  l-chnr  at  the  same  time  that  he  rendered  e,rll  by  i-oft,  '  wood  or  trees', 
OB  if  identifying  it  with  aillt.  Witnesa  the  mediieval  Irish  caiU,  *a 
wood  or  forest',  dative  [plural  cnütib,  derivative  adjective  aiiUteanẁitil 
'8ÌlvoBtor':jBee  Windisch'a  Irisdie  Tiarfe.  p.  410, 
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suite  :  he  was  a  great  magician.  The  name  of  his  father, 
Kil-coet,  seems  to  be  an  inexact  and  popular  rendering  of 
Celtckar,  the  name  of  Liath's  father,  and  altogether  we 
seem  to  trace  here  the  same  touch  of  the  hand  of  tlie  people 
as  we  have  in  the  story  of  Twrch  Trwyth.  that  is  to  say, 
one  here  detects  the  people  translating  their  stories  into 
Brythonic,  as  they  acquired  that  language  and  forgot  their 
Goidelic :  at  any  rate,  one  fails  to  identify  the  touch  of  the 
skilled  translator  or  literary  man. 

Llwyd,  son  of  Kil-coet.  figures  in  that  branch  of  the 
Mabinogi  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Manawydan.  Tliat 
same  story,  however,  shows  a  diöerent  treatment  dealt  out 
to  another  name,  to  wit,  that  of  Kicva,  the  Queen  of  Pryderi, 
King  of  Dyved.  The  name  appeai-s  to  me  to  be  very  un- 
Welsh,  but  it  must  have  pa-tsed  through  the  hands  of  the 
professional  man.  It  is  probably  a  shortened  form  of 
Kicvan,  of  the  same  origin  as  a  maiculiue  genitive  Cvica- 
mini  [read  Ciccamini],  in  an  Ogam  inscription  found  at 
Balliurannig,  in  the  coimty  of  Kerry,  and,  as  a  later  geni- 
tive, Cichmaine,  in  the  place-name  Inher  Cichmaine^  the 
mouth  of  an  Ulster  stream,  called  after  a  certain  Cichmun, 
who  may  have  been  possibly  a  river  divinity.  We  have 
the  name  in  the  Liher  Landavensis  in  Niint  Cir.ktnann, 
'  the  brook  of  Cicbmann',  forming  part  of  the  boundary  of 
the  parish  oE  Llan  Lshen,  in  Monmouthshire.  But  notice 
the  difference :  Cichmann  is  the  Goidelic  name  continued 
in  use,  while  Kicva,  which  would  now  be  written  Cigfa,  has 
pa.ssed  through  the  hands  of  a  literary  man,  and  secured 
possibly  the  attention  of  a  court  genealogist.^     It  may  be 

I  See  WindÌRcirn  iTVvhe  Trxlr,  p.  13]. 

'  What  w  tine  tn  laako  of  wAuvii'»  in  Uii^lh  CirJwnm,  '  ttie  tribe 
of  Cichwftin',  meiititined  by  Llywelyn  Fftrdd,  a  poet  who  lived  in  tlie 
]3th  century!  Tlio  poem  in  which  the  name  occura  is  devoted  to 
t>wen,  «on  of  firuffydd,  son  of  Gwenwynwyn  (see  the  Myrnrinn 
Afcbaû^-gu,  i,  35C). 
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here  mentioned  that  several  others  of  the  chief  charKtm 
in  the  Mahinogion  have  two  forma  to  their  names:  tíiiu. 
for  instance,  corresponding  to  Lug,  genitive  Ltrgn,  wehitt 
the  two  forms  Lieu  and  LIct-o,  of  whicli  the  former  al"»* 
matches  the  Irish.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Lin  t»- 
mains  in  some  verses^  in  the  story  ot  Math,  wliereas  in  tbt 
prose  he  appears  to  be  called  Llew.  It  is  not  improbsble 
that  the  editing  which  introduced  LÍ«i(j  dates  comparatively 
late,  and  that  it  was  done  by  a  man  who  was  not  familiu 
with  the  Venedotian  place-names,  of  which  Lltu.  formeJ 
part.  Similarly  the  two  brothers,  Govannon  and  Amaethwi, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Math  and  in  the  Kul 
hweh  story,  are  found  also  called  Govynyon  &ndAmaiham 
The  former  agrees  with  tlie  Irish  form  Goihniu.  genitive 
GoWHCTtn,  whereas  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  Govannm: 
but  as  ioAvixiethon  or  ^Títaí/íaim,  the  Irish  counterpart  W 
unfortunately,  not  been  identified.  Govannon  and  Amai- 
tlion  hjive  the  appearance  of  being  etyraologically  trttiw- 
parent  in  Welsh,  and  they  have  probably  been  reinodellol 
by  the  hand  of  an  etymologist.  There  were  also  two  forms 
of  the  name  of  Manawydan  in  Welsh;  for,  by  the  side  of 
that,  there  was  another,  namely,  Manaivydan,  liable  to  lii 
shortened  to  Afaiiavyd,  both  of  which  occur  in  old  Weiib 
poetry.-  Manawyddan  was  probably  the  popular  form  fm"' 
the  first,  but  one  cannot  be  cei'tain,  as  the  Irish  of  tii'' 
present  day  is  Manannan.  Manannan.  means  Min\nmŵ,% 
but  I  am  not  certain  that  this  was  the  old  CìoiilelÌc  form  or 
the  only  one,  a-s  Manx  has  Mánnnnan,  which  pointa  to 
Manamnfin,  as  the  Manx  should  otherwise  be  Maimnaÿ* 
or  ManaTiUTie,  with  the  accent  on  the  long  ultima.   WheÜi^ 

'  See  my  HihltH  Ledun»,  pp.  398-401. 

'  See  tho  "  Bkck  Book  of  Carmiutlien"  in  Evbub'  FarnmUt,  p.  iT^ 
Thomiw  Stephens'  Godndin,  p.  146  ;  Dent's  Malorji,  Prefnce,  p.  "^ 

and  Skene's  Fmr  Aiu^mU  Bvoks  of  W->h;<,  ii,  51.  «3,  155. 
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the  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  lale  of  Man,  which  ia, 
in  the  crude  form  (also  the  genitive),  Manann,  or  else  from 
the  district  perpetuating  the  same  name  on  both  sidea  of 
the  Forth,  namely,  in  CÌack-)iif(7i7«(7i  and  Sla-7rtfi«m«n 
Moor  (Rhys'  Celtic  Britain,-  p.  154).  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Brythoiis  learned  the  name  from  Goidels.  Sup- 
posing that  to  prove  well  founded,  the  following  conjecturea 
would  repre.sent  the  phonological  connection  between 
JUanavydflan  and  Manan  nan.  If  we  strip  these  names  of 
the  common  term  Ìnation,wehaveJlíaTi«')(,'ÿrf(í  =  Jlf(TT!(inTi,and 
Welsh  Mwnaiv, '  the  Isle  of  Man',  may  be  a  form  inferred 
from  Ma-navrydd :  compare  Welsh  Meirion  and  Mnrionydd, 
both  equally  denoting  Merioneth  or  Merionethshire,  and 
Eifi-on  and  Eifiotiydd,  both  meaning  approximately  the 
southern  portion  of  Carnarvonshire.  Further,  Manavydd 
may  be  the  representative  of  a  Mariaviiy,  for  an  older 
Manaviu,  genitive  Ma-aavion-oa.  This  last  would  become 
in  Irish  (with  its  strong  stress-accent  placed  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  word)  the  actual  genitive  Manann.  There 
is  no  objection  to  supposing  the  original  form  to  have  had 
inon  rather  than  man:  the  best  readings  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Ptolemy  seem  to  be  MoKOotSa  and  iAovapiva,  while  Pliny 
calls  the  Island  Monapia,  and  Orosius,  Menavia.  Lastly, 
as  to  Welsh  ydd  for  an  older  ii,  one  may  compare  Iv.'erydd= 
Irish  EHu  (p.  30  below) ;  and  elfydd, '  the  laud,  the  earth, 
the  world',  is  possibly  of  the  same  origin  as  Albiu  or  Âlhlo, 
'Britain';  \rì»\í  Alha,  genitive  jlíòan, '  Britain,  eventually 
the  north  of  Britain  only' — compare  the  Greek  "HTretpoç, 
'  Epirus',  which  literally  meant  '  the  laud,  continent,  or 
inland  parts.'  Manawydan  is  called  mah  Llyr, '  son  of  Llyr", 
in  Welsh,  just  as  he  is  called  Mananndn  mac  Lir  in  Irish, 
I  and  his  brother  Bran  has  the  same  patronymic  in  Welsh,  as 
1  lias  also  their  sister,  Branwen,  In  Irish  the  genitive  Lir  is 
I  BO  common  a-í  in  mac  Lir, '  son  of  Lir',  and  the  nominative 
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80  rare,  that  Lir  has  come  to  be  treated  in  later  Irish  asŴe 
nominative  too ;  but  a  genitive  of  the  form  Lir  in  Iŵli 
sng^stB   a   nominative   Lev,   anJ,  as  a  matter  of  f&ct.it 

So  it  seema  possible  that  the  Welsh  Llyr^  is  no  otta 
wonl  thiin  the  Goidelic  genitive  Lir  continued  in  use,*»! 
this,  were  it  certain,  would  be  excellent  evidence  thattbi 
stories  about  the  Llyr  family  in  Welsh  were  Goidelic  beîon 
they  put  on  a  Brythonic  garb.  But  whether  the  conjeetoit 
prove  well  founded  or  not,  I  have  little  doubt  as  to  th* 
Goidelic  origin  of  those  stories.  The  expedition  of  Bran  to 
Ireland  would  seeui  to  indicate  as  their  era,  the  time 
when  the  Goidels  were  beginning  their  conquests  in  Irekml, 
and  we  have  a  possible  link  with  Irish  legend  in  the 
name  of  the  man  who,  at  the  meeting  in  the  Meal-ing 
Pavilion,  uttered  the  words  given  in  the  Mabinogi  i» 
Branwen  as  Gtoem  gvmgwdi  uMvck  uordwyt  tyUyon,We 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the  slaughter.  Hii 
name  was  Mordwyt  Tyliyon,  and  as  the  words  aacriW 
to  him  arc  not  Welsh  or  Irish,  I   am   inclined   to  think 

'  There  hi»  been  n  good  deal  of  confusion  aa  to  the  name  liy- 
thiia,  for  instance,  the  Welsh  translntions  of  Geoffrey  of  Mumnmll 
make  the  Leir  of  his  Latin  into  Ll',Fr,  luid  the  perBonage  intendod 
represented  as  the  fatlier  of  three  daughters  named  GonoriUa,  Ripn. 
wid  Cc)rdoiUa  or  Cordelia.  But  Cordelia  is  probably  the  Orr^trdtl'ii  "Í 
the  Back  Book  (p.  49^).  and  the  Crridylal  of  the  Kulhweh  story  (W 
Bo<Ji  Mnb.,  pp.  113,  134)  and  her  father  was  LíiW  Üourrri.ií  (=  Iriii 
Niuia  Äirgfäamh)  and  not  Llirr.  Then  as  to  the  '  Loir'  of  Geoftej'i 
Latin,  his  name  tteemn  to  have  been  given  that  form  on  the  str«ii([tk 
of  the  tfÿr  of  LrgracenideT,  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  town 
called  Leioeflter.    In  the  oldest  manuscript  of  the  A.-Siutm  Chrvi 

called  Ligeriu-raaier,  where  Iv/era  may  be  the  genitive  pliuil  ^ 
hgtr,  *a  camp  or  lair',  as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Sweet.  In  that  c**^ 
Lûjcnt-eautrr  meant  the  '  Town  of  Camps',  and  the  compound  mttẃf 
rendered  the  uncient  name,  which  Ptolemy  gives  as  'P*™  »» 
the  AntontnuR  Itinerary  n«  Biitiie,  which  signifies  ^rdlh»  or  fortìí»' 


that  they  must  have  been  Pictish.  the  language  of  the 
pre-Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  British  lalanfls.  His  name 
Monlwyt  admits  o£  being  regarded  as  representing  an 
older  form  which  reminds  one  of  the  recorded  de- 
signation of  the  Pictish  king,  Nechton  Morbet,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  in  the 
fifth  century.  But  the  other  half  of  the  name,  Tyllyon,  is 
more  instructive,  and  we  may  construe  it  as  a  genitive.  So 
Mordwyt  Tyllyon  would  mean  Mordwyt  of  Tyllyon,  that 
is  to  say,  Mordwyt,  son  of  a  parent  named  Tyllyon, 
or  Mordwyt,  native  of  a  place  called  Tyllyon,  or  else 
Mordwyt  hero  of  Tyllyon.  But  what,  you  will  aak,  is 
Tyllyon  ?  I  cannot  answer,  except  that  it  admits  of  being 
equated.  letter  for  letter,  with  an  Irish  genitive  Tailten, 
nominative  Tailtlti,  Anglicised  Teltown,  now  the  name  of  a 
house  situated  near  the  Blackwater,  between  Navan  and 
Kells,  in  Meath.  Tailtiu  is  said  to  have  been  given  its 
name  by  Lug,  who  establÌBhed  there  a  great  fair  in  honour 
of  Ilia  nurse,  who  was  called  Tailtiu.  This  refers,  I  need 
hardly  say,  to  the  Lugnaaadh,  or  the  great  Celtic  feast  of 
Lug  on  the  1st  of  August,  which,  being  also  the  Empei-or 
Augustus'  day,  has  come  to  be  known  in  Wales  as  Gwyl 
Avmt, '  Augustus'  Feast '.  Time  would  fail  me  to  expatiate 
on  this  fair  and  feast  of  Tailtiu,  and  I  will  only  add  that 
Tailtiu  was,  according  to  Irish  legend,  the  scene  of  tlie 
great  battle  in  which  tiie  sons  of  Mil,  otherwise  known  as 
the  Milesians,  from  whom  the  present  Irish  people  believe 
themselves  descended,  broke  for  ever  the  power  of  the 
Tuatha  Dt?  Danann,  Possibly  it  is  on  a  legend  relating  to 
some  such  a  battle  as  that  from  which  Bran  escaped  fatally 
wounded,  and  from  which  Mordwyt  Tyllyon  escaped  not 
at  all,  the  romance  of  the  carnage  of  the  Meal-bag  Pavilion 
was  based.  Or  shall  I  rather  put  it  somewhat  as  follows  ? 
— the  story  of  that  carnage  was  an  ancient  and  well-known 


known  ^^m 
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one  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  a.  particular  war  ii 
Ireland,  and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  we  have  a  version 
of  it  wound  into  the  story  of  the  battle  o£  Dúnholg  (in  the 
present  county  of  Wicklow),  which  is  dated  by  the  Foul 
Masters  A.D.  594 :'  and  traces  of  another  Meal-liag  housa 
are  to  be  detected  in  Blaiohvlgiiim,-  the  name  of  a  Roniaa 
station  located  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  somewher» 
near  Middleby  Kirk,  not  verj'  far  from  the  river  Annan. 
Bat  someGoidelic  story-teller  or  other.in  whose  mind  the  war 
of  his  countrymen  against  the  Pictiah  natives  of  Ireland 
loomed  as  the  greatest  war  in  the  world,  took  into  his  head 
to  incorporate  the  Meal-bag  story  with  that  of  a  real  battle, 
at  which  Mordwyt  Tyllyon  fell  fighting  at  the  head  of  a 
host  opposed  to  the  Qoidelic  invaders,^  In  any  cose,  some 
of  the  principal  figures  in  the  Branwen  Mabinogi  must  date 
early,  as  they  seem  to  be  ancient  divinities :  such,  I  take 
it,  was  Bran,  who  is  there  called  Bran  the  Blessed, 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  you  will  have  noticed 

'  For  lÌBtjiiÌH,  see  O'Donovan'a  note  to  the  Fintr  Mii'terx  under  the 
yoiir  5M. 

*  See  my  CMir  Britfi>i\  pp.  280-1.      Since  the  above  was  written  X 
have  heard  of  a  Blntolmtgium  north  of  the  Forth. 

^  The  difficulty  abcmt  Mordwyt  Tyllyon  is  that  there  are  no 
known  to  me,  whereby  one  could  dooide  for  certain  whether  he 
one  of  Britn'H  own  men  or  one  of  his  antagonistB.    Beuidea  the  mentiaa 
of  liim  in   Che  story  of  the  Meal-bag  Pavilion  in  the  Bntinetnt  I  aalj 
know  (if  a  single  reference  to  him  in  Welsh  literature,  and  that 
in  Poem  siv  in  the  BrxA  of  r-iiiexm"»  [Skene,  ii.  154),  where  the  post 
bringing  about  the  memorable  acenes  which  he  pretended  to  hava 
witneaaad,  speaks  aa  follows  : — 

Brim  y  gnn  VroM  ipt  Iv>eril.-ni, 
Oimaei»  pan  ladiryt  y  Mordwiil  T'flini, 
'  I  was  with  Brftn  in  Ireland, 
I  B)iw  the  Mordwyt  Tyllyon  alain.' 
On  the  whole  this  eeema  to  make  for  the  view  that  lie  vna 
U-,  Bran. 
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that  the  Mabinogion  are  Jevoted  to  the  fortunes  of  three 
powerful  famUies  or  groups.  The  Childreu  of  Don,  the 
Children  of  Llyr,  and  Pwyll'a  Familj'.  This  last  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Llyr  group,  which  takes  the  position 
of  superiority,  Pwyll's  Family  belonged  chiefly  to  Dyved. 
The  power  and  influence  of  the  Sons  of  Llyr  had  a  far 
widur  range ;  we  find  them  in  Anglesey,  at  Harlech,  in 
Gwales,  or  the  Isle  of  Graaholm  off  Pembrokeshire,  and  at 
Aber  Henvelen,  somewhere  soutli  of  the  Severn  Sea.  But 
the  expedition  to  Ireland  under  Bran  proved  so  disastrous, 
that  the  Llyr  Group,  as  a  whole,  disappears,  making  way  for 
the  Children  of  Don.  These  last  came  into  collision  with 
Pwyll's  son,  Pryderi,  in  whose  country  Manawydan,  son  of 
Llyr,  had  ended  his  days.  Pryderi,  in  consequence  of 
Gwydion's  deceit,  makes  war  on  Math  and  the  Children  of 
Don ;  he  falls  in  it,  and  liis  army  gives  hostages  to  Math. 
Thus  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Sons  of  Llyr,  the 
Children  of  Don  are  found  in  power  in  their  place  in  North 
Wales,'  and  that  state  of  things  corresponds  closely  enough 
to  the  relation  between  the  Tuatha  Tie  Danann  an<l  the  Lir 
Family  in  Irish  legend.  There  Lir  and  his  are  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  the  Tuatha  Diî  Danann,  hut  within  that 
community  Lir  was  so  powerful  that  it  was  considered 
natural  that  he  should  resent  a  rival  candidate  being  elected 
king  in  preference  to  him.  So  the  Tuatha  Dé  took  pains 
to  conciliate  Lir,  as  did  also  their  king,  who  gave  hia 
daughter  to  Lir  to  wife,  and  when  she  died  he  gave  him 


'  The  Dun  and  Uyr  groups  are  not  brought  into  conflict  or  even 
placed  in  uuntuct  with  one  aoother  :  and  the  reiMon  eeeniH  to  be,  tliat 
the  story-teller  wanted  to  introduce  the  Son»  of  BelL  aa  sujireraB  in 
Biitain  after  the  death  of  Brikn.  Bell  and  hia  Son»  are  also  repreKented 
in  Miucen'»  Itri'iim  aa  ruling  over  Britain  when  the  Romaii  conqueror 
urÌTea.  What  ia  tu  be  mode  of  Beli  may  be  learnt  from  Ziutiuer'a 
Viiulieiilm,  pp.  272-3. 
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the  two  personal  names  being  echoes  of  those  of  Albion  ui 
Iverion,  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  whole  cycle  of  the  Mabinogion  must  have  appeinJ  ; 
strange  to  the  story-teller  and  the  poet  of  Mediffival  Waki 
and  far  removed  from  the  world  in  which  they  lived  Wi 
have,  possibly,  a  trace  of  this  feeling  in  the  epithet  ka^ 
*  old,  ancient',  given  to  Math  in  a  poem  in  the  Red  Book^ 
Hergest,  where  we  meet  with  the  line^ : — 

€ktn  uath  hen  gan  gmuinnon, 
'  With  Math  the  ancient,  with  Grovannon.' 

Similarly  in  the  confused  list  of  heroes  which  the  star* . 
teller  of  the  Eulhwch  was  able  to  put  together,  we  seen 
to  have  Govannon,  Math's  relative,  referred  to  under  tb 
designation  of  Oowynyon  Hen,  'Govynion  the  Anaai' 
So  strange,  probably,  and  so  obscure  did  some  of  theeofr 
tents  of  the  stories  themselves  seem  to  the  story-teilen» 
that  they  may  be  now  and  then  suspected  of  having  efGuei 
some  of  the  features  which  it  would  have  interested  ns  to 
find  preserved.     This  state  of  things  brings  back  to  mc 
words  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  d 
hearing  more  years  ago  than  I  care  to  remember.     He  wia 
lecturing  on   Celtic  literature  at   Oxford,  and  observing 
"  how  evidently  the  mediaeval  story-teller  is  pillaging  an 
antiquity  of  which  he  does  not  fully  possess  the  secret;  he 
is  like  a  peasant",  Matthew  Arnold  went  on  to  say,  "build- 
ing on  the  site  of  Halicarnassus  or  Ephesus ;  he  builds,  but 
what  he  builds  is  full  of  materials  of  which  he  knows  not 
the  history,  or  knows  by  a  glimmering  tradition  merely— 
stones  '  not  of  this  building',  but  of  an  older  architectnreF 
greater,  cunninger,  more  majestical.      In   the    medi»val 

^  See  Skene's  F</ur  Äiicient  Books  of  Wales,  ii,  303  ;  aLso  ii,  108-9i 
where  the  fragment  of  the  poem  as  given  in  the  Book  of  Todiessin  ú 
printed. 
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storicH  of  uo  Latin  or  Teutonic  people  does  this  strike  one 
as  iu  those  of  tlie  Welsh." 

When  saying  that  the  Mabinogion  and  some  of  the  stories 
contained  in  the  Kulhwch,  such  as  tlie  Hunting  of  Twrch 
Trwyth,  were  Goidelio  before  they  became  Brythonic,  I 
wiiili  to  be  understood  to  use  tlie  word  Gt^ideiic  in  a  pregnant 
sense.  For  till  tlie  Brythons  came,  the  Goidels  were  the 
ruling  race,  at  least  in  most  of  the  southern  half  of  Britahi, 
with  the  aborigines  as  their  subjects,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  Far  tliey  and  the  aborigines  had  been  amalgamating 
together  In  any  case,  the  Iiostile  advent  of  a  tliird  race, 
tlie  Brythons,  would  probably  tend  to  hasten  the  process  of 
amalgamation.  That  being  so,  the  stories  which  I  have 
loosely  called  Goidelic  may  have  been  largely  Fictish  in 
point  of  origin,  and  by  Pictish  I  mean  native,  pre-CeltÌc 
and  non-Aryan,'  It  comes  to  this  then :  we  cannot  say  for 
certain  whose  creation  Bran,  for  instance,  should  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been,  tliat  of  Goidela  or  of  Picts :  he  sat,  as 
some  of  you  may  remember  reading,  on  the  rock  of  Hai'lech, 
a  figure  too  colossal  for  any  house  to  contain.  Now  is  that 
Celtic  or  Pictish  ?  I  cannot  be  certain,  but  it  evidently 
challenges  comparison  with  Cemunnos,  the  squatting  god 
of  ancient  Gaul,  around  whom  the  other  gods  appear  like 
children  in  point  of  stature,  if  we  may  trust  the  monu- 
mental representations  of  him.  One  might  feel  inclined  to 
think  that  he,  at  any  rate,  was  no  Aryan  conception,  but 
I  rather  an  indigenous  divinity  whom  the  Celts  found  iu 
[•possession,  and  whom  they  were  pleased  to  allow  to  squat 
F  on  in  peace.  That  theory  is  seductive,  but  it  hafi,  I  fear, 
(its  difSculties. 

'  I  have  no  time  left  hi  iUhcu^  the  Pjctisli  question,  hu  I  Qumbt  do 

r  Chan  refer  those  who  are  curious  about  it  to  the  last  thing  on 

3le  BUbjeot,  namely,  s  leumed  paper  fa;  Prof.  Zimmer  on  the  Pictish 

*'ÌIvUeTTtcht  and  its  significance  for  tlie  study  of  Aiyan  arctueülogy", 

întly  piiMÌBhed  in  the  Zi- it adi ríft  fiìr  JMilsiji:schÌchtt. 
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Note. — As  to  Garth  Grugyn  in  Keredigion,  pp.  6, 16, 18, 
I  overlooked  Mr.  Phillimore's  note  to  Owen's  PemJbrokeAif% 
p.  216,  where  he  shows  that  Brechfa  and  Cayo  oDoe 
belonged  to  Keredigion.  So  Garth  Grugjm  should,  per- 
haps, be  looked  for  near  Brechfa,  where  there  is  a  Hafod 
Grugyn,  and,  as  I  am  told,  a  OaHh  also.  One  would  like  to 
know  if  there  are  any  remains  of  a  mediaeval  castle  there. 

As  to  Oilvdethiuy,  p.  22,  the  Irish  equivalent  should  be 
Gille-Mdchtai  or,  perhaps,  Mac  OUli-mochiai, 

PosTSCRii'T. — I  have  the  kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Gaster  to  print  the  following  note  of  his  on  the  three 
precious  things  l>etween  the  ears  of  Twrch  Trwyth : — 

*'  The  three  objects  for  which  King  Arthur  set  out  on  an  expeditko 
must  be  more  than  a  simple  comb,  a  razor,  and  a  pair  of  scissoit 
They  appear  to  me  to  be  absolutely  identical  with  the  three  similtf 
precitius  things  which  are  in  the  possession  of  a  witch  or  giant   Tbi 
young  hero  of  the  fairy  tale  is  helj^ed  by  the  daughter  of  that  uncannj 
being  to  got  hold  of  them,  and,  with  their  assistance,  he  is  able  to 
bafllo  the  efforts  of  the  furious  pursuer  and  so  esca2>e  unhurt    Ead 
oi  these  iHjssesses  a  peculiar  nifigic  (juality.     \Vlien  thrown  behind  ilw 
horse  which  carries  the  young  pair  away,  tlie  comb  is  clianged  iuto » 
dense  and  impenetrable  forest,  thus  arresting  the  pursuit,  the  nŵ'i 
into  a  high  mountain,  steep  and  sharp,  through  which  the  pursuer  ha» 
to  bore  a  hole,  anil  instead  of  the  scissors  we  have,  as  a  rule,  wo© 
otlier  object,  which  becomes  a  hike,  in  which  the  pursuer  is  drowne» 
whilst  attempting  to  swim. 

**  The  three  treasures  of  the  Boar  must  also  have  originally 
endowed  with  simihir  magic  properties,  as  otherwise  the  hunt  would 
inexplicable.     The  man  who  wi'ote  the  tale  down,  or  the  one  to  whoi 
it  owes  its  modern  form,  had  (juit^  forgotten  the  true  purjKJse  of  ttm« 
hunt,  bent  as  he  was  on  giving  to  that  tale  an  historical  colour. 

*'As  for  the  literature  of  these  three  magic  objects  in  fairy  talei»  I 
refer  to  f  o.sfyfí/í<,  No.  12,  and  his  Annotiitions,  i,  pp.  141  and  0)2  Ì%:d^ 
als(»  No.  o2,  ii,  [).  27).      ilis  notes  are  almost  exhaustive,  and  tiiiibr«*oe 
the  whole  range  of  fairy-lore." 
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By  Mis8  E.  p.  hughes,  CAHiiRnwB  Tbacheiis'  Collkcik. 

"  There  never  can  be  one  perfect  education  exactly  titted 
to  all " — so  writes  a  wise  teacher,  and  he  goea  on  to  give  the 
only  conditions  under  which  such  a  thing  would  be  possible  : 
conditions,  I  am  glad  to  say,  which  can  never  be  realised, 
namely : — 

1.  All  men  living  under  exactly  the  s&mo   physical 

conditions,  that  is,  in  one  land  where  there  is  no 
scenery  save  monotonous  saiiieiiesa. 

2.  Living  under  exactly  the  same  economic  conditions, 

that  is,  where  all  differentiation  of  labour  has  been 
given  up. 

3.  Living  whore  all  differences  of  race  and  age  and  sex 

have  been  swept  away. 

These  conditions  can  never  be,  and  we  are  receding 
further  and  further  from  such  a  possibility.  Man  is  spread- 
ing over  the  whole  earth,  and  by  greatly  altering  it  is 
making  it  possible  to  live  in  many  hitherto  uninhabited 
districts.  Economic  differentiation  iy  increasing,  and  the 
question  of  differences  of  nationality  and  of  sex  Ìa  being 
more  and  more  emphasiseil  every  day. 

I  shall  venture  to  assume,  therefore,  that  because  human 
beings  differ  greatly  and  are  living  under  very  different 
conditions,  no  perfect  education  can  be  found  that  will  suit 
them  all.     Of  course  we  know  that  if  they  were  educated 

'  Road  before  thu  Honourable  Society  of  Cyinmrodorion  on  Thi 
day,  the  28th  of  Murch,  1895.     Chainnau,  Dr.  IsumbBni  Owen, 
Senior  Deputy  Cliaiicullor  of  thu  University  of  Wales. 
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alike  the  results  would  not  resemble  one  another,  any  mm 
than  if  twelve  people  were  fed  alike  for  a  month  would 
they  get  the  same  physiological  result  out  of  their  food 
But,  it  may  be  argued,  if  we  have  a  wide  and  varied  bill  of 
fare  and  considerable  freedom,  would  not  one  bill  of  fare  do 
for  all  ?     Not,  I  think,  if  the  twelve  persons  were  living  in 
twelve  different  countries  and  were  expected  to  do  twelve 
different  kinds  of  work.     The  time  and  conditions  of  eat- 
ing, and,  indeed,  the  food  itself  would  vary  greatly.    But 
the  psychical  part  of  our  nature  is  much  more  sensitire 
to  environment  of  all  kinds,  and  much  more  capable  of 
being  hurt  and  helped  than  the  physical  part  of  our  nature. 
Hence,  I  believe  that  the  mental  and  moral  food  of  differeoi^ 
nations,  and  their  mental  and  moral  environment,  should- 
differ  far  more  than  their  physical  food  and  their  particular* 
physical  environment. 

If  there  is  anything  in  nationality  then  we  must  have  t^ 
national  education.  I  believe  very  strongly  in  nationalitj^ 
as  all  down-trodden  nationalities  must.  All  through  my 
life  in  England,  I  am  constantly  being  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  English,  and  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  race  and  nationality.  On  the  other  hand,  my  English 
friends  are  very  apt  to  forget  that  I  am  not  English.  I 
think  this  points  to  an  essential  difference  between  the 
two  races,  from  which  arises  a  very  interesting  educational 
problem. 

Let  me  make  my   first  dogmatic   statement  about  the 
future  of  Welsh  education.     It  Ttiust  he  a  national  educa- 
tion, differing  in  certain  essential  points  from  educatioi^^ 
anyivhere  else.     It  follows,  therefore,  naturally,  that  wi 
cannot  copy  the  education  of  any  other  nation,  howeve 
successful  such  education  may  be  elsewhere.     We  can  onl 
learn  from  it,  in  so  far  as  we  can  discover  the  principl 
which  guide  it,  intelligently  understand  those  principles; 


I 
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and  wisely  apply  them  under  our  own  special  conditions. 
The  prÌDciples  of  education  are  universal,  but  in  addition 
to  understanding  the  principles  we  must  also  know  how  to 
apply  them  under  very  different  conditions.  The  principles 
are  eternal  and  universal,  the  conditions  are  temporary  and 
local.  We  must  understand  the  present  in  order  to  apply 
the  principles. 

~1  should  mjike  a  similar  statement  about  the  desirability 
of  a  national  education  with  reference  to  all  nationalities.  I 
do  this. because  I  hold  that  the  ideal  education, at  agiven  time, 
at  a  given  place,  is  the  product  of  many  things,  time  condi- 
tions, physical  conditions,  economic  conditions,  past  history 
conditions,  political  conditions  and  race  conditions,  and, 
therefore,  that  every  nationality  (which  really  assumes  its 
differentiation  from  the  rest  of  humanity)  demands  a  special 
and  characteristic  education. 

My  second  dogmatic  statement  is,  that  there  are  certain 
special  reaaona  why  education  in  WaleaahovXd  be  specially 
Tiational,  Mid  also  why  we  shouhl  more  particularly  aim,  at 
this  ciiaracteristic.  There  are  many  ways  of  classifying 
races.  I  propose  to-night  to  use,  as  a  basis  of  classification, 
susceptibility,  sensitiveness,  responsiveness  to  human  en- 
vironment. Races  differ  greatly  in  this  respect.  One  of 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  the  English  race  is  a 
wonderful  non -sensitiveness  to  human  environment.  This 
explains  much  of  its  marvellous  success  in  the  past,  much  of 
its  almost  universal  unpopularity  among  other  race,s,  and 
many  of  its  f  aihires. 

If  you  place  an  Italian  among  a  number  of  foreigners,  he 
will,  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  adjust  himself  to  his  new 
environment.  Place  him  in  a  crowd,  and  he  is  exceedingly 
susceptible  to  all  waves  of  feeling  that  affect  the  crowd ; 
to  the  power  of  oratorj',  too,  he  responds  (juickly  and 
keenly.     But  an  Englishman  never  adjusts  himself  to  any 
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body.     He  is  thoroughly  English  at  all   times  and  in  iD 
places.     He  is  seldom  carried  away  by  infectious  emotion, 
but  usually  keeps  his  head  under  all  conditions.     Even 
when  he  goes  in  for  a  revolution  he  goes  in  for  a  rational 
one :  spills  no  blood.,  scarcely  loses  his  temper.     The  Celt  is 
at  exactly  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale.     He  is  unusually 
impressionable  to  his  human  environment,  very  sensitive  to 
this  particular  set  of  conditions,  easily  cowed  by  oppression 
and  defeat,  frequently  carried   away  by  the  opinions  of 
others;    on    the    other    hand,    delightfully   tactful    and 
sympathetic.     An  Englishman  succeeds  partly  because  he 
never  knows  when  he  is  standing  on  other  people's  corns. 
A  Celt  has  failed  partly  because  he  is  over  sensitive  about 
other  people  standing  on  his  corns.     Now  if  we  imagine 
two  such  races  living  side  by  side,  all  that  is  best  in  the 
Celt  will  not  come  to  the  surface  for  a  long  time.    He  will 
be  more  or  less  crushed  by  his  English  neighbour.    If  am. 
Englishman  is  despised  he  is  superbly  indifferent  to  it   If 
a  Celt  is  despised  he  is  crushed  by  it  and  begins  to  dis- 
believe in  himself.     He  is  signally  wanting  in  the  power  of 
asserting  himself.     History,  I  think,  has  proved  it.    la- 
English  history  we  see  numerous  Celtic  names  in  the  front 
rank,  but  all  their  glory  and  renown  is  considered  English- 
What  would  the  English  army  be  without  its  Irish  soldiers, 
its  Highland  and  Irish  and  Welsh  officers  and  men  ?  butii> 
is  the  English  army  notwithstanding,  and  when  it  wins  a 
battle,  it  is  to  the  glory  of  John  Bull  alone.     It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  our  education  should  be  national, 
that  we  should  be  taught  how  to  make  the  best  of  oar 
Celtic  possibilities  and  virtues,  how  to  deaden  our  Celtic 
faults,  all  the  more  because  we  have  to  live  alongside  of  ^^ 
more    sturdy,   less    impressionable,    and    more    assertW*^ 
EiiLrlish  race. 

We  now  come  to  the  real  problem  before  us.    What  k^*' 
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:>f  national  education  shall  we  have  for  Wales?      What 
must  determine  it  ?    Surely  four  things. 

1.  Our  special  characteristics. 

2.  Our  past  history. 

3.  Our  present  conditions,  physical,  mental,  and  moral. 

4.  The  special  work  that  we  can  do  in  the  world. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  know  what  are  our  special 
characteristics,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how 
far  they  are  the  result  of  our  past  history.  I  propose, 
therefore,  to  consider  these  two  questions  together.  What 
are  our  special  characteristics  ?  It  seems  desirable  to  take 
our  bad  qualities  first,  and  for  those  who,  like  myself, 
believe  very  firmly  in  the  Celtic  race,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  discuss  with  calmness  their  bad  points  because  we 
believe  so  much  in  their  good  qualities. 

1.  Undaiibtedly  we  are  suspicious. — If  we  trust  at  all 

we  are  inclined  to  trust  completely,  and  then  we  can  easily 

be  taken  in  and  deceived,  but  very  often  we  do  not  trust. 

A  committee  of  Welshmen  is  amusingly  unlike  a  committee 

of  Englishmen.      I  have  had   experience  of  both.     The 

former  is  much  more  exciting,  and,  to  me,  much   more 

interesting.     It  is  often  a  series  of  considerable  conflicts, 

frequently  ending  unexpectedly  in  a  sudden  and  delightful 

P^ftce.    Certainly  it  often  reminds  me  of  the  suspiciousness 

of  our  race.     Now  what  causes  this  ?      Partly  our  history. 

"'e  have  been  governed  by  a  race  who  have  from  their 

^^dpoint  tried  to  be  just   to  us,  but  who  have  never 

^^derstood  us.     We  have  been  wronged  over  and   over 

^in,  and  suspicion  has  grown  apace  as  a  result.     It  is 

^^  partly   caused  by  our  imagination,  vivid  and   quick 

^'oving ;  we  do  undoubtedly  often  imagine  what  does  not 

®^^st.      Home   Rule   will  probably  remove  many  of  our 

^^^tigs,  and  certainly  give  us  others  of  another  kind.     But 

^^^T  that  the  old  suspicion  will  still  go  on  between  the 
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North  and  South,  and  between  different  parties,  politicJ 
and  ecclcftiofitical,  because  I  fear  it  is  partly  teased  on  aa 
incapacity  for  looking  at  questions  from  a  non-personil 
objective  stand-point.  We  are  all  selfish  to  a  point, 
Teuton  and  Celt  alike,  and  when  a  Welshman's  sentiment 
is  feiuched  he  ia  capable  of  heroic  self-foi'gotfulness.  But 
these  moments  are  short-lived,  and  in  the  long  stages  of  time 
between,  it  is,  I  believe,  harder  to  make  him  consider  a  ques- 
tion quiteapart  fi-om  its  efl'ect  upon  himself,  to  consider  it,  in 
fact,  on  a  broad  basis,  than  it  wouM  be  to  make  an  Engliah- 
man  do  so.  I  won't  say  there  is  more  jobbery  in  Wales  than 
in  England,  but  it  certainly  strikes  me  it  is  harder  to  prove 
to  a  Welshman  than  to  an  Englishman  that  if  there  is  a 
post  going  it  is  not  his  special  duty  to  look  after  bis 
friends, but  to  choose  the  best  man,  quite  irrespective  of  party 
and  friendship  and  relationsliip.  We  Welsh  are  too  self- 
centred,  our  horizon  is  too  contracted.  It  may  be  that 
our  geographical  position  partly  causes  this,  living  among 
the  more  or  less  isolated  valleys  in  Wales,  until  lately  very 
much  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world, and  still  more  isolated 
by  language  and  want  of  education.  But  I  think  there  ia 
a  more  deeply-rooted  cause  of  the  lìiíBculty  which  we 
experience  in  considering  questions  from  an  objective 
stand-point.  Shakespeare,  who  was,  of  course,  partly  a 
Celt,  describes  in  the  character  of  King  Lear  most  admir- 
ably a  Celt  who  is  incapable  (in  spite  of  his  considerable 
intellectual  power)  of  looking  at  the  question  of  succession 
in  a  statesmanlike  way.and  who  actually  decides  to  apportion 
his  kingdom  on  the  absurd  basis  of  affection  for  himself, 
"Which  of  you,  then,  do  love  us  most?"  I  am  thinking 
of  the  Shakesperian  Celtic  Lear,  and  not  of  Ii-vingB 
grotesque  Anglicised  Lear — to  me  an  impossible  character, 
devoid  of  all  dignity.  No  Welsh  education  can  l>e  satis- 
factory that  does  not  grapple  with  this  inherent  difficulty. 
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2.  We  are  tioí/j-;  all  times  masters  of  ourselves. — We  are 
eoaily  offeniiud  and  aometimes  furiously  passionate,  some 
of  the  !e\'able  qualities  of  childhood  persist  all  through 
the  life  of  a  Celt,  and,  alas!  also  some  childish  follies  and 
"rt"eakne8ses.  We  are  not  self-control  led,  we  liave  not  the 
reins  firmly  in  our  hands,  we  have  never  thoroughly  learnt 
the  lesson  of  self-government.  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
to-night,  if  the  Englinh  were  not  so  utterly  incapable  of 
understanding  other  races,  give  ua  ten  years  of  University 
education  first  before  you  give  us  self-government. 

We  are  very  responsive  to  our  human  environment ;  we 
are  quick  to  note,  quick  to  learn  from  what  passes  around 
us,  but  we  are  also  quick  to  resent.  Tennyson,  who  never 
understood  the  Celt,  describes  our  passion  as 

"The  liUnd  hysterics  of  the  Celt." 

Now,  blind  hysterics  ore  wasted  power;  we  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  force  at  our  command — much 
steam.  Now  steam  ta  an  admirable  force  as  long  as  it  is  not 
wasted,  when  it  is  likely  to  be  unpleasant  and  disagreeable 
to  those  who  are  near  it.  We  have  wasted  much  of  our 
eteam  in  useless  pas.'jion  and  unnecessary  talk  ;  wo  must 
learn  to  control  it,  to  master  it,  and  afterwards  use  it.  It 
in  a  great  gift  to  have  the  power  of  quick  feeling  and 
strong  passion  if  they  never  run  away  with  us,  and  if  we 
are  sufliciently  educated  and  trained  to  control  thorn. 
That  will  partly  explain  our  want  of  control.  We  are  a  poor 
and  uneducaterl  race,  more  or  less  oppressed  and  conquered, 
and  we  have  passionately  hated  the  calm,  strong  race  which 
I  has  been  pre-eminently  successful  iu  the  history  of  the  world, 
[  and  in  centuries  when  conquest  and  commercial  prosperity 
Iwere  considered  the  highest  aim  of  nations  we  have  neither 
I  conquered  nor  flourished  commercially,  and  the  English  have 
ine  both,  and  blindly  and  passionately  we  have  declaimed 
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againstouroppression,  and  with  childish  vehemence  have  gOM 
on  declaiming.    Welsh  education  must  give  us  self -control 

3.  We  are  greatly  wanting  in  belief  in  uUTedvee.-^ 
Probably  for  practical  purposes  this  is  our  most  serioo» 
defect.  Most  of  our  blatant  self-praise  at  Eisteddfodau  and 
other  public  meetings  is  really  caused,  I  think,  by  a  secre* 
suspicion  that  we  are  perhaps  after  all  not  quite  as  good 
other  races,  and  we  are  very  anxious  that  no  one  shall  finÄ 
this  out.  We  are  much  too  easily  crushed,  we  can't  stianÄ 
failure  and  defeat,  and  nothing  permanently  good  can  bes 
gained  in  this  world  which  has  not  been  through  the 
of  failure.  History  very  largely  explains  our  want 
belief  in  ourselves,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  much  more  deeply- 
rooted  than  this. 

4.  We  want  the  power  of  persistent  steady  work—fom 
the  last  nineteen  years  I  have  been  specially  considering 
this  important  educational  problem,  the  best  conditions  oÉ 
mental  work,  the  best  methods  of  mental  work.  This  is  » 
subject  which  has  been  very  little  studied.  Medical  men- 
have  dictated  to  us,  but  as  they  know  very  little  psychologT' 
and  look  at  the  question  chiefly  from  a  physiological  stand- 
point, and  are  not  really  very  skilful  observers  of  children^ 
their  opinions  are  not  worth  much.  Psychologists  have: 
also  dictated  to  us  to  some  slight  extent,  but  what  do  they 
know  of  children  ? — very  little,  I  think.  In  the  years  to» 
come  highly  educated  teachers  with  a  fair  knowledge  oB 
physiology,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  psychologr 
and  trained  to  observe  child-nature  scientifically,  will,  ncz 
doubt,  answer  this  problem  for  the  world.  Meanwhile,  vimL 
must  stumble  on  in  the  dim  twilight. 

An  ideal  power  of  work  assumes  three  things : — 
(1)  The  power  to  disentangle  yourself  from  everything 
else  and  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  your  mind  on  tb  * 
subject  of  your  study.      It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  t-c 
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be  able  to  do  this  completely  and  immediately.  I  always 
learn  a  good  deal  about  the  power  of  concentration  pos- 
sessed by  my  students  by  noticing  the  way  in  which  they 
listen.  It  is  also  very  interesting  to  notice  how  very 
íîfTerently  audiences  of  different  races  listen. 

(2)  The  power  to  work  steadily  and  persistently  imtil 
just  before  fatigue  sets  in.  Some  of  the  best  and  mast 
educative  work  is  what  cannot  be  done  at  once,  but  must 
be  done  by  continuous  even  working. 

(3)  The  power  of  instantly  and  completely  taking  off 
your  attention  from  the  subject  in  hand,  and  for  the  time 
"being  completely  forgetting  it,  and  therefore  completely 

resting  from  it.      When  I  compare  the  two  races  I  know 

most  about,  the  Welsh  have  naturally  the  first  and  third 

powers  very  much  developed.     Unless  very  tired  they  can 

^^t  up  steam  quickly,  and  they  can  throw  off  completely 

thought  of  work  and   responsibility,  that  is   to   say, 

^y   can   put   on   and    take   off  the    harness    instantly. 

ô^ishmen,  as  a  rule,  find  it  difficult  to  do  either  at  once ; 

ttìGy  succeed  admirably  in  the  steady,  prolonged,  per- 

^^   "Work  where  we  fail  signally.     It  is  easier,  infinitely 

.    ^'   ^^  begin  anything  in  Wales  than  in  England.     Tlie 

^'^Affination  of  the  Celt  seizes  and  revels  in  the  new 

*    ^*^    new  association,  the  new  work  ;  but  it  is  very 

*^  ^rder  to  continue  anything  in  Wales  than  in  Enfr. 

^  The  interest  tends  to  vanish,  and  some  other  new 

^^D    *>a^  cropped  up.     Welsh  education  must  develop  in 

ä  tu^  power  of  persistent,  steady  work. 

^-  '^e  are  Tiaturally  lazy. — When  we  are  much  stirred  we 
are  <Äpa^\)iQ  ^f  ^^  prodigious  amount  of  work,  but  we  want  a 
cotv^^^erable  stimulus.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  think,  it  is  easy 
for  most  of  us  to  talk,  but  we  are  very  apt  after  we  have 
elaborated  a  scheme,  and  talked  much  about  it,  never  to 
^^  it  out     We  are  capable  of  great  moments  of  heroism, 
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but  in  the  smaller  moments  which  are  far  more  □ntnen 
for  all  of  us,  we  are  often  incapable  of  the  heroism 
accurate,  careful,  prompt  work.     We  are  apt  to   be  slack 
and  slovenly  in  our  work,  and  to  work  very  unevenly. 

So  much  for  the  shadows,  now  for  the  lights;  and  our 
virtues  are  not  the  result  of  past  history,  because  historical 
conditions  have  been  against  us. 

1.  We  have  a  l-£en  sttnae  of  proportion  in  matten 
intellectual,  artistic  and  social.  We  usually  know^  what  is 
appropriate  and  fitting,  and  we  are  more  or  less  philoso- 
phical. However  contracted  our  horizon — and  it  often  is 
very  contracted — within  that  horizrin  we  usually  see  things 
in  their  right  propoi-tion.  A  Welshman's  speech  is  never 
lop-sided,  but  well  proportioned;  his  sentences,  in  English 
at  any  rate,  are  far  more  evenly  balanced  than  those  of  the 
average  Englishman.  He  will,  consequently,  appreciate 
literary  form  keenly ;  he  will  be  a  social  success,  ceUrU 
parilms,  but  at  present  things  are  not  equal.  When  his 
horizon  is  widened,  and  he  has  ceased  to  be  self-centred,  he 
will  be  capable  of  considerable  wisdom  in  public  affairs. 
His  keen  sense  of  proportion  will,  of  course,  be  invaluable 
in  artistic  development.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  l>ranch  of  art 
where  proportion  is  so  important  as  in  architecture,  Welsh- 
men in  the  future,  I  believe,  will  be  great  architects,  but  I 
confess  there  is  nothing  in  the  architecture  of  Wales  to 
show  this  at  present.  This  natural  gift  of  a  keen  sensitive- 
ness to  proportion  ought  to  make  Welshmen  good  actors. 
The  history  of  Wales  has  made  this  impossible  in  the  past, 
and  again  I  have  no  basis  except  a  theoretical  one  for  my 
prophecy.  i 

2.  TTe  have  a  powerful  imaginatio'n.,  wonderfully  quick, ' 
adjustable  and  original.  An  historian  once  said  that 
France  was  the  political  experimenting  ground  of  Europe. 
She   is  pre-eminently   Celtic   in   her   characteristics,   and 


one  would  therefore  expect  her  to  elaborate  numerous 
schemes  and  bu  very  williug  to  try  them.  It  is  curious 
and  interesting  to  see  that  Wales  bIho  aeems  to  be  going 
to  perform  the  same  function  for  the  British  Isles,  at 
any  rate  in  matters  educational.  The  Government  grants 
to  our  University  Colleges  and  to  our  University,  our 
Intermediate  Education  Act,  Welsh  being  taught  as  a  sub- 
ject in  our  elementary  schools,  all  these  experiments  are 
being  tried  by  the  Central  Government.  Even  in  matters 
political  we  have  been  allowed  to  try  the  experiment  o£  a 
Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  This  quick  imagination  of  ours, 
combined  with  au  unusual  amount  of  responsiveness  to  our 
human  enviroiunent,  enables  us  to  understand  the  standpoint 
of  other  people,  and  of  other  races.  It  helps  to  make  us  tact- 
ful, sympathetic,  and  easily  polite,  and  it  helps  us  to  do  what 
is  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  an  Englishman,  get  on  quickly 
Euid  easily  with  foreignei-s.  "  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
on  quickly  with  an  English  lady  before",  is  a  remark  often 
made  to  me,  when  I  have  to  explain  I  am  not  English.  In 
my  own  profession  a  Celt  has  naturally  many  gifts  of  the 
greatest  value.  We  are  already  looked  uixjn  as  a  nation  of 
preachers.  I  believe  we  shall  be  still  more  valuable  as  a 
nation  of  teachers. 

This  great  gift  of  an  unusually  quick  imagination,  and  con- 

Lflequently  considerable  fertility  of  ideas, and  readiness  toadjust 

meself  to  new  ideas,  must  be  utilised  in  our  Welsh  education, 

3.   We  have  the  gift  of  expression. — I   mean  this   in   a 

frduuble  sense.     Unless  our  suspicion  has  I>een  aroused  or  we 

■iiure  painfully  repressed,  we  are  essentially  a  transparent 

ftpeople.     We  show  what  we  feel  and  we  say  what  we  think, 

■  faces,  our  gestures,  our  speech,  express  what  we  feel 

Ei$nd    think    with  a    good    deal    of    childlike    simplicity. 

"ottber,  in  that  special  fonn  of  expression,  speech,  we  have 

latarally  considerable  gifts,  which  for  historical 
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have  been  developed.     As  a  result  a  Welshman  usually 
speaks  easily  and  eloquently. 

4.  We  are  an  emotional  people. — We  have  a  considerable 
stoiH)  of  emotional  force.  We  have,  as  I  said,  wasted  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  the  past,  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  good 
suj>ply,  and  our  Welsh  education  must  utilise  it.  Our 
emotional  tendency  and  our  keen  sense  of  proportion  have 
led  us  to  appreciate  keenly  the  emotional  art  of  music 
Further,  because  we  are  poor,  and  our  fresh  mountain  air 
has  yiven  us  good  rich  voices,  we  have  chiefly  excelled  in 
oi>taining  music  fnmi  that  instrument  which  costs  as  nothing, 
namely,  vocal  music. 

5.  We  are  undoubtedly  quick  and  rapid, 

G.   We  are  cmentialhj  a  religious  people, — Materiahsm 

hiis  no  chaniis  for  us.     We  are  not  tempted  to  contract  oar 

views  to  what  we  see  and  touch.     The  supernatural,  the 

supersensual,   the  superhuman,  has  always   counted,   and 

always  will  count,  for  much  in  our  lives,  and,  therefore, 

must  in  our  eduaition.     Superstitious  we  have  certainly 

been,  and  are,  but  religious  through  all  centuries.      One 

cannot  help  contrasting  our  happier  fate  with  that  of  Celtic 

France.     She  had,  like  Wales,  a  strong  religious  Calvinistic 

element.    Once  nearly  half  of  France  belonged  to  it ;  but  St 

Bartholomew  s  day  came,  and  France  committed  political 

suicide  in  killing  her  Huguenots, that  strong, sturdy, religious 

element,  which  she  has  wanted  sadly  ever  since.     We  had  no 

.  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  Wales ;  our  Calvinistic  element 

remained  to  be  our  religious  reformers  and  teachers,  and 

now,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Welsh  Huguenots  are 

claiming  religious  et^uality.      In  Scotland  the  Calvinists 

were  triumphant,  as  they  have  never  been  in  Wales,  and  in 

Scotland  they  showed  many  of  the  bad  qualities  of  their 

enemies.     In  Wales  they  have  been  restrained,  and  have 

never  had  a  chance  of  being  oppressive  and  tyrannical,  and 
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if  the  chauce  comes  to  them  I  trust  that  they  and  the 
world  will  have  become  too  civilised,  too  Christianised 
to  use  it. 

Assuming  for  a  moment  that  this  is  a  fairly  correct 
sketch  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  race,  self- 
distrustful,  uncontrolled,  su.spicious,  slovenly  in  action,  but 
brilliantly  imaginative,  gifted  into  wonderful  tact  and 
sympathy,  a  keen  sense  of  proportion,  eloquent,  religious, 
aud  emotional,  saved,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  gross 
vice  of  brutish  cruelty,  and  on  the  other  hand  from  the 
intellectual  fault  of  stupidity,  what  kind  of  education  must 
we  have  to  develop  all  our  virtues  and  eradicate  all  our 
faults  ?  We  have  at  our  side  a  nation  which  has  had  for 
many  centuries  educational  advantages  far  superior  to  our 
own,  a  nation  to  which  we  are  Iwund  politically  and 
historically,  where  education  is  being  rapidly  developed, 
more  rapidly  I  think  than  in  any  other  country  just  at 
present.  Shall  we  accept  the  education  of  England  and 
encourage  it  to  flow  across  OfFa's  Dyke  and  cover 
Wales  Ì  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  is  my  answer.  It 
is  by  no  means  perfect  for  England,  but  it  would  bo 
far  more  imperfect  for  Wales,  There,  some  of  its  virtues 
would  he  lost  and  some  of  its  faults  would  tell  with  ten- 
fold vigour.  We  luust  work  out  our  own  education.  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  our  university  education  and  our 
secondary  education  in  Wales  are  now  at  last  in  our  own 
hands.  I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  same 
remark  can  he  made  about  our  elementary  education.  Of 
course,  I  mean  in  the  íiaine  sense  in  which  it  can  now  be-mado 
about  Scotland.  Scotland  has  its  own  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  I  hope  that  that  will  be  the  uext  move  in 
^1  Welsh  education ;  and  as  soon  as  that  takes  place,  if  I  may 
^H  digress  for  a  moment,  I  trust  we  shall  try  in  Woli 
^H    experiment  which  is  not  likely  to  take  place  in  England 
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for  many  years.  In  our  Welsh  universities,  unlike  our 
English  universities,  it  is  no  disqualification  or  drawback 
to  be  a  woman,  and  with  one  glaring  exception^  which  I 
cannot  help  thinking  must  be  a  mistake,  sex  is  no  dis- 
(lualification  in  our  intermediate  schools,  and,  therefore, 
probably  we  could  try  in  Wales  before  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  in  EIngland,  the  experiment  of  opening  the  in- 
spectorate of  our  schools  to  men  and  women  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

But  if  we  do  not  copy  EInglish  education,  on  what  line» 
shall  we  proceed  Ì  I  propose  at  once  to  make  a  number  of 
practical  suggestions,  but  in  order  to  do  this  I  must  make  a 
«hort  digi-ession  on  the  subject  of  education  itself. 

I  pi-opose  to  use  the  term  in  the  very  widest  possible 
sense,  as  including  all  conscious  efforts  to  improve  the 
younger  genei'ation  by  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  and 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  These  efforts  can  easily  be 
separated  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Efforts  to  improve  by  means  of  an  improved  environ- 
ment. 

2.  Efforts  to  help  the  individuals  to  improve  themselves. 
I  can  either  directly  stimulate  a  child  to  make  a  greater 

or  wiser  effort,  or  I  can  indirectly  help  him  by  guiding 
his  effort  to  a  more  successful  conclusion,  arranging  his 
conditions  so  that  his  effort  can  produce  a  better  result 
That  is  to  say,  I  can  either  stimulate  him  or  I  can  guide 
his  work  and  arrange  his  conditions  of  work. 
Using  technical  terms  : — 

1.  I  can  arrange  his  conditions.  Practically,  by  school 
organisation  I  can  decide  when  he  is  to  take  his  regular 
school  coui-se,  his  hours  of  work,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  I  can  teach  him,  i.e.,  to  decide  his  curriculum  and 
methods  of  instruction. 

3.  I   can   govern   him,  that   is,  settle    all    questions  of 
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discipline,  all  questions  of  stimulation,  marks,  prizes, 
punishments,  etc. 

Now  in  all  these  three  departments  of  education  I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  great  differences  between 
English  and  Welsh  schools  and  colleges. 

1.  As  regards  scliool  organisation.  The  more  respon- 
Rive,  more  excitable,  Welsh  child  feels  much  more  keenly 
than  the  English  child  the  restraints  of  school  life. 
I  would  suggest  that  its  school  course  should  begin  later, 
its  hours  of  work  should  be  shorter,  its  length  of  lessons 
shorter,  and  I  have  no  fear  but  that  the  result  would  be 
better  than  under  existing  conditions.  I  am  a  heretic 
about  infant  education.  I  would  give  no  regular  work  up 
to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years,  give  a  child  an  intelligent 
companion,  but  no  regulai'  teacher.  I  also  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  shorter  hours,  both  the  actual  nnml>er  of  hours 
employed  in  study  and  the  length  of  lesson.  It  is  intensive 
work,  not  extensive  work,  that  pays  educationally.  If  I 
work  hard  for  three  hours  I  gain  more  in  every  sense  than 
by  dawdling  through  half-a-dozen  hours  ;  and  when  I  hear 
a  Senior  Wrangler  say  that  he  thinks  a  man  must  be  a  fool 
if  he  tries  to  work  more  than  six  hours  a  day,  I  wonder 
what  we  ought  to  call  those  who  expect  five  hours  of  work 
in  school  from  little  tiny  children,  and  in  our  High  Schools 
even  more  than  six  hours,  including  home-work.  Over- 
work certainly  hurts  some  types  of  character  more  than 
others,  and  I  cannot  imagine  any  character  more  hurt 
by  it  than  the  quick,  excitable  Celt.  I  object  to  over- 
work, because  it  means  in  due  time  less  work.  It  is  not 
that  I  think  that  we  work  too  much,  for  I  think  we 
have  as  yet  very  little  idea  how  much  can  be  done  by 
the  average  human  brain.  To  work  wisely  is  to  work 
much.  What  I  want  to  emphasise  more  particularly  is 
that   I   believe   the   organisation   of    school   work   which 
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suits  aa  English  child  will  probably  not  suit  Weli 
children. 

2.  j4s  regards  cv/rrictUwm. — Forgetting  completely  tor 
a  moment  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  English  schools,  let 
ua  consider  the  characteristics  of  the  Welsh  race  and  sw  if 
certain  suViJMts  can  be  found  which  are  specially  appro- 
priate for  eradicating  our  faults  and  developing  oor 
virtues.  How  can  we  gain  a  vndei-  horizon  t  Xovr.  we 
can  enlarge  our  horizon  as  regards  space,  that  is,  tevfa 
geography  intelligently,  or  as  regards  time,  that  is,  teach 
history  ìnteUigently.  The  Celtic  mind  is  i]ndoul)t«<llj 
chiefly  susceptible  to  its  human  environment.  Also  apace 
limit  in  this  world  is  less  than  the  ever-widening  limit  of 
time,  therefore  for  these  two  reasons  let  na  use  history  imi 
make  it  a  special  subject  in  our  schools.  If  we  live  in 
imagination  among  other  times  and  among  other  races  «re 
shall  get  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things  from  an  obj«tÌw 
standpoint,  a  lesson  we  want  bacUy  to  learn.  We  liii« 
been  very  limited  in  Wales — we  have  scarcely  felt  ourselves 
a  part  of  the  great  British  Empire,  which  we  helped  to  boili! 
up.     When  we  have  received  the  right  to  govern  ourselves, 

1  hope  we  shall  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  Imperiil 
Parliament  to  help  other  parts  of  otir  mighty  Empire 
to  get  the  same  right.  Let  us  by  all  means  lean 
history. 

How  can  we  get  self-controL? — This  will  be  chiefly 
taught  by  school  government,  hut  there  is  one  subject 
particularly  useful  from  this  standpoint.  I  refer  to  > 
scientific  system  of  drill.  If  you  teach  a  child  to  control 
its  body  perfectly,  to  be  completely  master  of  its  body,  to  be 
able  to  do  what  it  likes  with  its  body,  and  to  be  able 
to  give  prompt,  absolute,  and  accurate  obedience  in  move- 
ments of  all  kinds,  you  have  done  much  towards  ^ving 
that  child  complete  control  over  itself.      Slow  rhythmical 
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movements  are  also  most  useful  in  calming  over-excite- 
ment. 

How  can  we  develop  the  power  of  persistent  steady  work  ? 
Here,  again,  there  is  one  subject  which  will  be  of  great 
use, — a  scientific  system  of  manual  work  with  the  object 
constantly  growing  before  the  child;  this  will  constantly 
stimulate  it  until  it  is  finished.  This  obviously  would  not 
apply  to  some  of  the  non-educational  carpentering  systems 
of  manual  work,  beginning  with  joints  and  such  like — 
admirable,  no  doubt,  for  the  technical  instruction  of  the 
artisan,  absolutely  useless  for  children.  For  children  you 
want  interesting  objects  that  they  can  make  for  themselves, 
have  for  themselves,  and  use  for  themselves,  and  that  they 
can  make  at  their  own  rate. 

How  can  we  develop  the  power  of  accurate^  prompt, 
business-like  work? — Chiefly  by  insisting  that  everything 
done  in  school  shall  be  done  in  this  way. 

How  can  we  utilise  our  emotioned  power  and  our  keen 
sense  of  proportion  ? — Two  branches  of  knowledge  where 
these  will  count  for  much  are  the  artistic  and  the  literary, 
and  both  should  be  strongly  represented  in  our  curriculum. 
English  education  helps  us  little  on  the  emotional  side. 
There  is  scarcely  a  place  for  emotion  in  it.  In  Wales  it  could 
be  developed  through  music,  and  through  literature  read  and 
recited.  Let  us  develop  our  emotional  force,  and  above  all 
let  us  utilise  it  in  action ;  whenever  we  feel  deeply  let  us 
act  strongly,  and  let  us  see  that  our  children  do  the  same. 

A  wisely  ordered,  all-round  curriculum  would  have 
certain  groups  of  study  represented. 

1.  Linguistic. — Fortunately  the  majority  of  pupils  in 
Wales  have  to  learn  two  languages,  and  have  to  learn  them 
thoroughly,  and  be  able  to  speak  them  well.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  language  group  will  always  be  well 
represented, 
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2.  The  humanistic,  history  aiid  literature. — For  spedJ 
rcasoiu;  this  should  be  emphasised. 

3.  Mathema.tics,  demanding  special  accuracy  anil  rea»n- 
í'íiír.— This  will  be  of  great  value, 

4.  Science. — For  a  brief  period  it  seemed  as  if  Science  wi* 
to  be  the  one  special  subject  of  our  English  schools,  but  it* 
day  has  gone  by.  Educationally  it  was  less  valuable  than 
language,  related  as  the  latter  is  to  literature,  and  it  is  ■ 
wide  and  comprehensive  curriculum,  and  not  a  sciente 
curriculum,  which  will  replace  the  narrow  linguistic  curri- 
culum 0Î  the  Renaissance.  Science  will  have  ita  due  pluee. 
but  never  more  than  ita  due  place  in  Welsh  schools. 

5.  PhyBÌcal  and  manual  development, — For  speoal 
reasons  this  should  be  emphasiwd. 

6.  Artistic  developmeTit.—i/lviiiic  will,  of  course,  be  i 
strong  point  in  our  schools,  but  it  M-ill  be  possible  to 
develop  not  only  vocal  music,  but  instrumental  music,  asA 
let  us  not  follow  England  and  teach  chiefly  the  piano— an 
expensive  instrument,  which  cannot  be  easily  carried  about, 
and  is  not  one  of  the  best  for  accompanying  the  bamw 
voice.  Let  us  be  wiser,  and  teach  many  instruments  of 
diflerent  kinds. 

Let  me  remind  you.  finally,  of  what  I  am  sure  you  know. 
No  curriculum  can  be  permanently  satisfactory.  It  is 
only  as  it  reflects  the  time  and  place  of  the  child  that  it» 
educational  value  belongs  to  it.  The  curriculum  must  be 
always  changing,  always  made  anew.  Each  race  must 
impart  its  own  characteristic  study,  its  own  characteristic 
estimate  of  value.  As  long  as  we  wish  to  be  Welshmen 
and  not  Englishmen,  or  Frenchmen,  or  Germans,  we  must 
not  seek  to  borrow  their  measures  of  educational  value  as 
set  in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  And,  again,  the 
curriculum  of  to-day  must  not  bo  simply  the  curriculum  of 
forty   years   ago.    plus    the  new  subjects  which   the  new 
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BviroiuneDt  demands.  We  must  learn  with  composure  to 
■ow  out  the  old  which  has  lost  value  by  the  changinR 
taef,  as  «"ell  as  to  take  in  the  present  requircmcntR.  The 
'oblcDJ  of  educational  values  is  then  a  perennial  one,  and 
ff  hase  principles  may  be  defined  and  fixed. 
^  Passing  now  to  method.  The  English  boy  and  English 
I  write  far  too  much  and  speak  far  too  little.  I  refer 
ticulariy  to  the  secondary  schools.  It  is  easy  for  us 
I  Htart  a  better  method  in  Wales  and  teach  our  pupils 
first  to  speak  easily  and  well  and  then  to  write.  Spoken 
composition  first,  then  the  written  composition— oration  first, 
and  then  written  essays.  This  I  am  sure,  is  the  true  educa- 
tional order,  and  one  which  could  easily  be  adopted  in  Wales. 
Again,  method  in  England  has  not  been  varied  enough. 
We  are  so  apt  to  forget  that  any  method  used  constantly 
becomes  a  bad  method,  and  most  methods  are  good  as  a 
change.  Change  is  specially  desirable  for  quick,  excitable, 
changeable  Welsh  children.  There  is  a  curtain  amount  of 
waste  of  time  and  energy  in  introducing  change  into  an 
English  class  ;  it  takes  a  little  time  for  the  class  to  adjust 
themselves,  but  it  is  far  easier  in  a  Welsh  class.  Con- 
siderable variety  of  method  is  de.sirablc  in  England ;  it  is, 
I  think,  a  necessity  in  Wales.  Plenty  of  freedom  should 
be  given,  unnecessary  restraint  and  friction  would  mi- 
doubtedly  irritate  the  Celt  considerably,  and  would  also  be 
very  bad  for  him,  because  in  matters  intellectual  he  is 
capable  of  quickly  seeing  new  standpoints  and  of  develop- 
ÌDg  new  ideas,  and  in  actual  conduct  he  is  so  deficient  in 
self-guidance  and  power  of  initiation  because  of  his  want 
of  belief  in  himself,  that  he  requires  much  freedom  to 
develop  it. 

Now  passing  on  to  school  govemTnent,  where,  I  believe, 
the  greatest  differences  ought  to  be  found.  Here  comes 
the   important   problem   of   stimulus:  should   the  stimuli 
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differ  in  different  races.  Should  we  govern  Welsh  and  bg- 
lish  children  in  the  same  way  ?  Decidedly  not  Akohol 
maddens  the  Celt  when  it  only  makes  the  Teuton  stii^ 
The  alcohol  of  competition  often  deadens  the  Kngiish  diiU, 
but  it  would  have  a  much  more  deadening  effect  upon  the  | 
Welsh  child.  The  quick  imagination  of  the  Gelt,  and  Ui 
responsiveness,  enables  us  to  govern  him  easily,  if  ve 
understand  him.  If  you  help  him  to  see  the  good  yon 
want  him  to  realise,  or  make  him  feel  what  is  desirable,  1» 
will  respond  very  quickly.  The  teacher  of  Welsh  children 
has  very  little  stimulating  to  do.  There  is  plenty  of  litB 
and  responsiveness  if  they  have  not  been  stnpified  by  litd 
teaching  and  bad  governing.  But  there  is  much  eonkol 
requisite,  much  guidance,  and  that  of  the  most  delicate  and 
difficult  kind.  You  have  to  be  very  quick  and  sharp,  and 
ready  for  emergencies.  Fun  is  very  often  the  best  means  lij 
which  you  can  keep  order.  But  at  present  we  know  veiy 
little  about  this ;  our  best  teachers  in  Wales  for  some  yean 
to  come  will  probably  be  English  and  Scotch  teachers,  and 
it  is  not  until  we  shall  have  Welsh  teachers  of  Welsh 
children  that  we  shall  know  much  about  the  matter.  In 
our  big  English  schools  there  is  very  much  self-government, 
and  we  have  much  to  learn  from  them.  We  have  to  teaeh 
our  Welsh  children  to  do  two  things  that  Welsh  men  and 
Welsh  women  find  it  difficult  to  do,  as  a  rule : — 

1.  To  govern  themselves ;  and 

2.  To  be  able  to  work  with  other  people  without  sus- 
picion and  without  tension.     In  our  big  English  schools  we 
have  also  the  immense  help  of  old  traditions,  in  Wales  wc 
have  none.     We  have  to  make  them,  and  all  the  help  the 
traditions  can  give  will  not  be  ours  for  more  than  a  century* 
The  question  of  co-operation  is  one  of  special  importance  to 
us  in  Wales,  and  here  again  we  should  learn  much  from  oi:»^ 
big  Encrlish  schools,  where  ^ames  teach  the  boys  not  only 
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much  self-control,  but  also  much  power  of  co-operation.     If 
we  are  wise  in  Wales  we  shall  devote  much  educational 

energy  to  the  development  of  school  and  college  games. 

I  have  spoken  cliieHy  about  school  education  rather  than 
college,  becau.se  education  is  perhaps  more  easily  (liscuäs»d 
in  connection  with  schools,  and  we  have  had  so  few  colleges 
in  Wales,  and  those  only  for  such  a  short  time.  Looking, 
however,  at  education  as  a  whole,  from  our  past  history  and 
our  characteristics,  I  think  the  distinguishing  marks  that 
our  education  will  tend  to  have  are : 

1.  That  it  will  be  eminently  democratic.  Our  Inter- 
mediate Schools  will  not  be  Elementary  Schools,  but  no 
such  gulf  will  exist  between  them  and  our  Elementary 
Schools  as  between  the  English  Latin  Grammar  School 
and  the  English  Elementary  School,  and  our  elementary 
teachers  will,  I  hope,  be  largely  trained  in  connection  with 
our  University  Colleges. 

2.  Not  only  all  classes,  but  both  sexes  will  have  equal 
rights,  and  I  douht  not  that  the  women  of  Wales  will  pay 
heavy  interest  for  the  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe. 

3.  Our  education  is  going  to  be  a  symmetrical  whole- 
There  are  gaps  in  England.  There  will  be  no  gaps  in 
Wales  when  our  Intermediate  Schools  and  University  are 
in  working  ordi;r. 

4.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  national,  specially  fitted  for 
Welsh  needs  and  Welsh  deeds. 

5.  I  feel  sure  that  it  must  be  religious.  I  always  tind  it 
is  difficult  to  make  an  English  audience  realise  that  in 
spite  of  our  non-religious  University  Colleges  and  our  many 
non-religious  elementary  schools  we  are  a  religious  race.  I 
venture  to  predict  that  when  religious  equality  is  estab- 
lished, some  other  and  better  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
be  found  than  to  keep  religion  and  religious  services 
our  schools  and  coUegoB, 
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6.  I  think'it  is  going  fo  improve,  not  only  in  thebf 
hazard  way  of  learning  from  experience  by  which  tk* 
Engliah  constitution  and  English  education  have  groWA 
but  also  oonsdonsly  and  deliberately  by  means  of  theory 
We  have  not  the  English  fear  of  theory. 

A  practical  question  is  very  often  asked  me.  Would  yon 
employ  English  teachers  in  Wales  ?  My  answer  is,  I  woul^ 
employ  the  best  teachers,  whoever  they  may  be,  but  in  tb0 
long  run,  I  believe  that  up  to  the  age  of  eighteoi 
nineteen,  girls  and  boys  had  better  be  tau^t  in  their 
country,  and  by  their  own  race.  Later,  I  think  it  a  gnmÂ 
advantage  to  go  to  a  foreign  country  and  be  taught  b^y 
foreigners. 

There  are  two  rocks  ahead  that  I  fear. 

1.  We  may  copy  English  education  too  blindly,  ao^ 
enter  into  competition  with  them  with  vigour,  in  ezaminJi^ 
tions,  etc. 

2.  If  we  begin  to  evolve  an  education  for  ourselves  w^ 
may  carry  it  on  in  a  slip-shod  manner,  and  talk  rath^^ 
than  do.  I  hope,  nowever,  there  are  a  sufficient  numbed 
of  highly  educated  Weláhmen  to  prevent  this. 

I  have  hitherto  been  speaking  only  of  general  educatíot^  # 
which  aims  at  improving  an  individual  as  such,  withoa'iS' 
any  respect  to  his  future  work.  But  we  are  all  wealtK*- 
consumers  of  necessity,  therefore,  we  must  be  wealth  pro-' 
ducers,  and  our  education  ought  to  include  professional  aa^ 
technical  training  for  the  professions  and  trades.  Tb^ 
mistake  that  England  has  made  hitherto  is,  that  she 
not  realised  that  professional  and  technical  training 
only  be  satisfactory  if  they  rest  on  the  basis  of  a  goo<l 
general  education.  It  is  the  quickest,  cheapest,  mo»'^ 
scientific  way  to  teach  your  pupil  thoroughly  well  first,  ao<i 
then  train  him  for  his  work. 

And  now  let  me  utter  one  plea  for  the  largest  trade 
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'  Haies,  where  workers  are  worst  paid,  unfortunately  have 
■so  Union,  and  have  no  technical  training  of  any  kind  pro- 
EviiJei^J,  yet  this  trade  concerns  us  all  more  than  any  other, 
must  be  carried  on  in  Wales  if  we  are  to  exist  as  a 
Ŵicsn,     I  mean  the  trade,  the  business  of  home- keeping. 
train  our  carpenters,  and  give  a  long  and  expensive 
i-Xiing   to   our  doctoi-s,   but  our   happiness  and   health 
end  far  more  on  our  home  niakers.  the  mothers,  wives, 
daughters  of  our  homes,  than  upon   carpenters  and 
doctors.     The  business  of  home-making  requires  an  excel- 
lent,    education  and  a  special  training  if  it  is  to  be  satis- 
factory. 

M  any  of  our  continental  neighboura  have  started,  even  in 
><aiia.ll  towns,  home-making  technical  schools.  England,  as 
OBa^J,  lags  behind,  why  cannot  Wales  make  a  start?  A  large 
nuToher  of  Welsh  peasant  girls  are  constantly  becoming 
domestic  servants.  If  they  could  only  be  taught  their  duties 
effectively  and  thoroughly  their  fame  would  spread  abroad, 
«oxa  may  educate  the  men  and  women  of  Wales  excellently 
^""^  help  the  country  to  develop  riches  and  learning,  but  if 
noit^^s  are  not  managed  economically  and  wisely  a  vast 
"'"'^Xint  of  comfort  and  wealth  will  be  wasted  every  year, 
'^t'  US  see  to  it,  that  Welsh  national  education  will  not  only 
o^^^  national  education  to  every  child,  but  also  make  work 
'"  V\'(il(;s  far  Diore  scientific,  and  more  especially  the  work 
"'  ** ome-making. 

^V^hether  England  wiU  keep  its  colonial  possessions  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  I  doubt  sometimes  if  it  is  far-sighted 
«^"Ovigh  and  wise  enough  to  deserve  to  hold  them,  hut,  any- 
nuw^the  British  Isles  will  probably  hold  together,  and  I 
'"feaee  that  if  we  Welsh  do  our  duty  gallantly,  now  at  last 
l"a.t  our  educational  opportunity  has  come  to  us,  we  shall 
"'Jt.  only  develop  our  Principality  and  ourselves,  but  also 
iiiaWva  valuable  contribution  to  tlie  intellectual  and  moral 
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life  of  Great  Britain — let  me  add  also  to  the  political  aoi  ^ 
social  life.    We  are  all  aware  of  one  side  of  the  relabel 
between  politics  and  education,  at  any  rate  those  who  hate 
had  to  petition  Parliament  for  money.    But  there  is  a  muâ^ 
deeper  and  more  serious  relation  than  this.     The  teacher^ 
of  Wales  are  preparing  the  future  citizens  of  Wales,  and  if- 
Welsh  teachers  keep  in  touch  with  the  times  they  can  dc» 
much  to  enable  their  pupils  to  develop  in  school  life  th^^ 
habits  of  self-control,  far-sighted  wisdom,  and  good  judg- 
ment, which  they  will  require  in  political  life.     The  time  i 
coming  fast  when  new  political  duties  will  fall  upon 
now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  them  in  our  schools. 

Let  me  briefly  touch  upon  what,  I  think,  may  be  th^ 
contribution  of  Wales  to  the  education  of  Great  Britain. 

1.  When  we  have  our  Welsh  Education  Department  w^ 
shall  have,  I  think,  a  very  completely  organised  national 
education  with  no  gaps. 

2.  Sex  will  be  no  disqualification,  and  the  special  trad^ 
of  women  will,  I  hope,  be  specially  prepared  for. 

3.  Literature  will  receive  its  proper  attention. 

4.  Emotion  will  no  longer  be  ignored. 

5.  We  shall  not  be  afraid  to  improve  by  means  of  theor3r 
as  well  as  to  be  guided  by  experience. 

6.  Our  education  will  be  religious,  on  a  broad  noa— 
sectarian  basis,  which  the  world  has  never  seen  as  yeti— 
The  only  choice,  hitherto,  has  been  sectarian  religion  o^^ 
none.  Both  are  alike  impossible  for  Wales,  who,  I  thinks  a 
will  never  be  satisfied  by  anything  except  a  truly  Catholi' 
unsectarian  religion  in  its  schools  and  colleges. 

7.  I  have  hopes  that  a  very  important  point  in  educatioi 
will  not  be  ignored  in  Wales,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  ii 
England,  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  refer  to  it  noi 

It  is  not  as  Kindergarten  teachers  tell  us  the  first  years  (^ 
school   life,  "  Init  the  period   of  adolescence,  which  is  th  - 
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period  of  most  vital  importance  educationally,  that  is,  the 

period  from  14  to  18  years,  characterised  by  unprecedented 

piysical  growth,  by  intellectual  turmoil  and  confusion,  by 

the    fiaming  up  of  emotion  not  yet  bridled  by  reason,  still 

plast^ic,  yielding  to  sympathetic  guidance,  in  short,  the  birth 

of  w  ill,  the  birth  of  individual  character.     The  child  is  only 

then,   beginning  to  receive  in  its  full  the  rich  and  powerful 

inh^  jritance  handed  down  by  its  ancestry.    If  education  and 

her^<üty  can  ever  be  pitted  against  each  other,  here  is  the 

placî^  where  they  must   meet.      There  is  no  period   so 

lial>le  to  the  rise  and  sway  of  emotion  as  the  period  of 

adolescence.    The  youth  himself  does  not  know  or  under- 

starxci  himself;  the  sweet  docility  of  childhood  has  gone, 

the    mtional  self-government  of  adult  life  has  yet  to  come. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  lofty  aspirations,  of 

ye^^ming  to  sacrifice  one's  self  for  something  noble  and 

tra^.    Altruism  supplants  the  egoism  of  an  earlier  period, 

and    right  and  wrong  begin  to  look  as  they  never  looked 

before.    Religious  consciousness  is  awakened.     Pestalozzi, 

and  others  have  preached  the  gospel  of  childhood  until  the 

world  has  heeded,  and  is  bending  in  reverence  at  the  feet 

of  CL  little  child ;  but  who  shall  be  the  apostle  of  this  second 

childhood,  through  whose  golden  gates  the  child  passes  into 

majihood    and    womanhood  ?"       For    years    I    have    felt 

strongly    that    character   is   chiefly   settled    during   these 

years,   and   that   education   must  take  special  note  of  it. 

'^   ^ar  as  I  can  see,  the  years  of  adolescence  are  specially 

'"^i'ked  in  the  Celtic  race,  and  will  perhaps  require  special 

^^^^tnaent.     And  it  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Celtic 

^^hers  will  have  specially  to  consider  this  question. 

"^^t  me  finally  again  emphasise  the  necessity  of  a  national 

^<^a.tion.     "  As  long  as  any  community  has  traditions  to 

^^    dear,  ideals  to  be  cherished,  gods  to  be  worshipped, 

^^H  it  holds  dearer  and  truer  than  those  of  its  neigh- 
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hours,  the  true  education  for  the  youth  of  that  community 
must  be  coloured  by  these  traditions  and  these  ideals."    I 
hope  that  some  day  we  may  have  a  summer  meeting  of 
Welsh  teachers  specially  to  consider  the  educational  problems 
of  Wales,  and  some  day,  a  little  further  off  perhaps,  a 
meeting  of  Celtic  teachers,  Welsh,  Highland,  and  Irish, 
because  the  revival  in  Wales  has  been  followed  by  a  revival 
just  beginning  among  the  Highlands,  and  no  doubt   the 
political  revival  in  Celtic  Ireland  will  be  followed  by  an 
educational  revival.     For  centuries  our  Celtic  powers  have 
been  more  or  less  latent;  the  time  is  coming  when  they 
will  be  utilised.     We  have  not  the  EInglish  fear  of  theory, 
we  are  not  afraid  of  dreaming.     Let  us  purify  and  vivify 
our  ideals,  and  let  us  do  our  best  to  iwcn  them  into  actuality 
by   work   as  persistent  as   if   we  were   English.      Three 
centuries  ago  the  light  of  a  Renaissance  shone  over  England, 
but  practically  it  left  our  Welsh  mountains  still  steeped  in 
darkness.     Now  our  Renaissance  has  come,  and  like  that 
of  three  centuries  ago,  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
education.     Our  opportunity  has  come,  and  now  to  utilise 
it  we  must  work  hard  with  Celtic  fervour,  and,  if  possible 
with  Teutonic  persistence. 
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'HE  CISTERCIAN  ABBEY  OF  CWMHIR, 
RADNORSHIRE.^ 

By  STEPHEN  W.  WILLIAMS,  F.S.A. 


The  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cwmhir,  in  the  county  of 
Radnor,  was  founded,  according  to  the  Chronicles  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  of  Chester,  in  the  year  1143,  and 
Leiand  says  the  founder  was  Cadwallon  ap  Madoc,  who 
was  chief  lord  of  Cantred  Malienydd.  It  was  subsequently 
further  endowed  with  large  possessions  by  his  son  Howel, 
and  his  grandson  Meredydd  ap  Maelgwn.  Einion  Clyd, 
a  brother  of  the  founder  and  lord  of  tlie  adjoining  Cantred 
Elvael,  was  also  a  benefactor  to  the  Abbey,  giving  lands 
and  possessions  in  the  parish  of  Clyro.  In  the  charters 
we  find  the  names  of  three  other  Welsh  benefactors, 
Einion  de  Port,  Ann  Meredith,  and  Llewelyn  Anarawd,  or, 
as  he  is  styled  in  the  Charter  of  Edward  II,  Llewelyn  ap 
AniarantL  The  Norman  benefactors  were  Roger  de  Morti- 
mer and  William  Fitzalan  ;  the  former  granted  the  Abbey 
lands  and  possessions  in  the  parishes  of  Saint  Harmon  and 
Llanbadam  Fynydd,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  and  common 
of  pasturage  in  the  parish  of  Worthen  in  the  county  of 
Salop ;  Fitzalan  gave  it  a  valuable  property  in  the 
honour  of  Clun,  in  the  parish  of  Llanfair  Waterdine,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Teine,  now  known  as  Monachty 
Poeth  and  Skybory.     Tliese  grants  were  all  confirmed  by 

'  ReAfl  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Oymmrodorion  on 
Wednüaday,  the  15th  of  May  1896,  at  20,  Hanover  Square.  Chair- 
liian.  Tlie  Host  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T. ,  President 
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the  Charter  of  Edward  II,  which,  in  addition,  confirmed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Cwmhir  the  donation  which  Gwenwynwyn, 
the  son  of  Owen  Cyfeiliog,  made  to  the  monks,  of  the 
land  called  Cwrabiga,  and  other  properties  situate  on  the 
flanks  of  Plynlimmon  and  lying  westward  of  LIanidloi'«, 
in  the  parish  o£  Llangurig,  then  forming  part  of  Cantred 
Ai'wystli,  and  in  the  south-western  portion  of  the  county 
of  Montgomerj'. 

The  monastery  of  Cwmhir  also  acquired  property  and 
rights  of  pasturage  in  Cardiganshire,  as  appears  by  the 
Charter  of  Maelgwn  the  younger,  grandson  of  Prince 
Rhys  ap  Gruflydd,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
Maelgwn  ap  Rhyë,  granted  a  Charter  to  the  Abbey  of 
Strata  Florida,  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
King  Henry  II  in  122Ö.  In  this  Charter  we  find  that  the 
monasteries  of  Wliitland  and  Cwmhir  had  acquired  rights  of 
pasturage  in  Cardiganshire,  as  Maelgwn  re8er\'es  their  rights, 
when  making  the  grant  to  Strata  Florida  in  the  following 
words :  "  And  the  whole  pasture  of  Cardigan,  except  the 
portions  which  belong  to  the  monks  of  Whitehouse  and 
of  Cwmhir  as  in  the  cyrograph  (?)  are  contained."  The 
Cardiganshire  property  waa  part  of  it  the  gift  of  Maelgwn 
ap  Rhys,  and  the  right  of  pasturage  with  a  mil!  and  other 
property  in  the  same  couijty  was  the  grant  of  lorwerth 
Bychan,  or  Vychan,  and  is  described  in  the  Charters  as 
"  the  land  called  Legit  in  all  its  bounds  and  appurtenances, 
and  of  pasturage  in  all  land  which  belongeth  to  the  same 
lorwerth,  by  hereditaiy  right,  and  of  the  mill  of  Biscuant." 

The  only  recoi"d  of  these  donations  to  Abbey  Cwmhir 
is  contained  in  Charters  lóth  and  16th  John,  27  liecember. 
Charter  Rolls,  page  205  ;  and  1 6th  Henry  HI,  June  1st, 
and  they  are  further  confirmed  by  the  iTLspexitmut  Charter 
2nd  Edward  II  (Patent  Rolls  No.  5)  before  referred  ta 
Differences  arose  between  the  ninTiks  nf  Cwn  hir  and  the 
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Abbey  of  Ystrad  Marchell  (or  Strata  Marcella)  near  Welsh- 
pool as  to  their  respective  rights  of  pasturage  on  the 
territory  comprised  in  Owenwynwyn's  donation.  The 
dispute  was  referred  to  the  determination  of  a  general 
Chapter  of  the  Cistercians  in  1225  and  decided ;  hut  the 
Chapter  soon  after  revoked  its  decision,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Abbots  of  the  monastic 
houses  of  Whitland,  Dore,  and  Caerleon,  to  inquire  into 
and  settle  the  matter  in  dispute.  The  strife  was  ultimately 
settled  by  a  compromise,  to  which  the  Arbitrators,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Abbots  of  both  houses,  gave  their  sanc- 
tion, at  Radnor,  in  the  month  of  July  1226.  The  terms  of 
the  compromise  were  recorded  by  a  deed  to  which  the  seals 
of  the  sub-prior  of  Dore  and  of  the  Abbots  of  Caerleon, 
Pool,  Strata  Florida,  and  Valle  Cnicis  were  annexed,^ 

The  division  thus  made  of  the  territory  in  dispute  con- 
firms the  view  that  it  was  open  and  unenclosed  moorland, 
of  which  the  monks  alone  had  sufficient  means  to  avail 
themselves  for  the  pasturage  of  a  few  sheep  or  cattle 
during  the  summer  months,  under  the  care  of  a  .shepherd 
occupying  a  small  hut  or  kafod  on  the  mountain,  or  a 
grange  in  the  valley. 

Cantred  Malienydd,  in  which  was  situated  the  Abbey  of 
Cwmhir,  was  one  of  the  ten  cantreds  comprising  the  province 
or  principality  of  Powys  Wenwynwyn,  and  was  divided 
into  tour  cwmwda  or  comots,  viz. :  Ceri,  Rhiew-ar-alt, 
Swydd-y-gre,  and  Swydd-yn-ithon.  The  three  latter  are 
part  of  the  county  of  Radnor,  and  the  Cwmwd  of  Ceri 
consisted  of  the  existing  parishes  of  Kerry  and  Mochdre, 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery.  Cadwallon  ap  Madoc,  who 
was  supreme  lord  of  Cantred  Malienydd,  was  the  eldest 
son   of   Madoc   ap   Idnerth,  who  was  descended   in   four 


'  See  Arcliaulofji/i  C'imhrams,  vul.  v,  Fifth  Series,  p.  208, 
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generations  from  Elystan  Glodrydd,  the  founder  of  &t 
fifth  Royal  tribe  of  Wales,  and  Sovereign  of  the  coniŵy 
which  originally  comprehended  all  the  territory  between 
the  Rivera  Wye  and  Sevei-n. 

CadwoUon  ap  Madoc  was  cousin  to  Rhys  ap  Gnifffdit 
Prince  of  South  Wales,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  AbW 
of  Strata  Florida,  and  also  a  great  benefactor  to  Whitlând 
Abliey.  It  was  from  Whitland  that  the  first  colony  nf 
Cistercian  monks  came  to  Cwmhir,  and,  in  all  probabiiity, 
in  consequence  of  the  relationship  existing  between  iKe 
founder  and  Prince  Rhys  ap  Gruöydd. 

Madoc  ap  Idnerth  was  lord  of  Cantred  Elvael  as  well  «s 
Cantred  Malienydd.  Elvael  is  entirely  situated  in  Radnor 
shire,  and  the  names  of  these  cantreds  still  survive  in  the 
designations  of  two  rural  deaneries  in  the  county,  and 
they  probably  are  divided  by  the  same  line  of  demarcation 
o-s  the  original  cantreds. 

After  the  decease  of  Madoc  ap  Idnerth,  in  113 
territoi-y  was,  in  accordance  with  the  Welsh  law  of  gavel- 
kind, divided  between  his  sons.  Of  these,  Howel  anJ 
Cadwgau  came  to  a  violent  end,  in  a  domestic  quarwl 
shortly  after  their  father's  death;  Meredydd,  aiiother  sun, 
was  slain  within  a  year  or  two  after  (1145)  by  Hugh,  son 
of  Ralph  de  Mortimer  the  1st,  leaving  Cadwallon  lord  of 
Malienydd,  and  Einion  Clyd  lord  of  Elvael.  These  two 
brothers  fought  against  King  Henry  II,  with  Owen 
Gwynedd,  Rhys  ap  GrufFydd,  and  other  Welsh  princes  and 
chieftains,  at  the  battle  of  Cragen,  in  the  year  1163.  AftfJ 
Rhys  ap  Grutfydd  hod  mafle  his  peace  with  King  Hemy. 
in  1175,  Cadwallon  ap  Madoc,  Einion  Clyd,  and  other 
Welsh  lords  accompanied  him  to  Gloucester,  and  there  did 
homage  to  the  King  of  England  for  thẁr  lands. 

In  1177,  Einion  Clyd,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Prince  Rhys  ap  Gruflydd,  together  with   another  Welsh 
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chieftain,  &[organ  ap  Meredith,  were  treacherously  slain 
by  the  Norman  retainers  of  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore, 
ixs  they  were  returning  home  from  a  great  Eisteddfod 
which  Prince  Rhys  iip  Grnffydd  had  held  at  Canligan  in 
the  ChrLstmas  oE  U76.  It  is  supposed  that  the  aasasaina 
lay  in  wait  for  their  victims  in  the  woods  of  Llawrdderw, 
near  the  town  of  Rhayader,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  two 
chieftains  were  raunlered  at  the  place  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  where  now  stands  erect  a  huge  stone,  having  upon 


stone  at  Lbwrildenv. 

it  a  rudely  carved  cross.  Prince  Rhys  ap  Grufiydd, 
immediately  after  the  murder  of  his  son-in-law  Einion 
Clyd,  invaded  the  territory  of  Mortimer,  ravaged  his 
estates,  and,  with  a  view  to  overawe  and  keep  in  check  the 
encroaching  Normans,  built  the  Caatle  of  Rhayader  Gwy. 

On  the  22nd  September  1179,  Cadwallon  ap  Mailoc,  aa 
he  was  returning  home  from  attendance  at  Court,  and 
travelling  under  a  safe  conduct  from  the  King,  was  way- 
laid and  murdered  by  the  retainers  of  Roger,  son  of  Hugh 
de  Mortimer.  Thus  every  one  of  the  sons  of  Madoc  ap 
Idnerth  came  to  his  death  by  violence,  and  three  out  of  the 
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6ve  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Mortimers  or  their  retainen^ 
a  fact  which  clearly  exhibits  the  hatred  and  jealousy  ÜuU 
existetl  between  them  and  the  Mortimer  fatnily. 

Cadwallon  ap  Madoc  married  Eva,  daughter  of  GmÖÿ'lii 
ap  Meredydd,  Prince  of  Powya,  and  had  two,  if  not  otbtr 
eons,  namely,  (1)  Maelgwn  and  (2)  Cadwallon.  Like  ihrn 
father  and  uncles,  they  lived  in  troublous  times,  and  bad  to 
contend  against  the  encroaching  Normans,  who  endeavoured 
to  deprive  them  of  their  ancient  posaesaions. 

The  fii-st  that  is  heard  of  them  is  in  1193-4,  when  Priori' 
Rhys  ap  Gruffydd,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  hi» 
own  sons  during  the  internecine  feuds  which  raged  at  tlat 
time,  was  confined  in  Nevern  Castle,  Pembrokeshire;  tbej, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  state  of  turmoil  and  con- 
fusion in  which  South  Wales  at  this  tjme  was  thrown, 
seized  upon  the  Castle  of  Rhayader ;  but  their  possesion  ol 
it  was  but  of  short  duration,  for,  in  1195,  Rt^r  ile 
Mortimer,  with  a  strong  force,  attacked  and  disposwased 
them  of  Malienydd  and  the  Castle  of  Rhayader. 

Prince  Rhys  ap  Gruffydd,  having  been  released  fron 
captivity  by  another  of  his  sons,  and  his  friends  and  r^ 
tainers  rallying  round  him,  he  very  soon  recovered  hii 
position  as  chief  lord  of  South  Wales,  and,  in  1196,  leried 
a  large  army,  with  which  he  attacked  Roger  Mortimer, 
recovered  from  him  all  the  territory  he  had  wrested  from 
the  sons  of  Cadwallon  ap  Madoc  in  Malienydd  and  Elvtu^ 
and  recovered  his  Castle  of  Rhayader  Gwy ;  he  al» 
obtaine<l  possession  of  the  Norman  CBätles  of  Colwyn, 
Radnor,  and  Payne's  Castle  in  Elvael,  and,  in  all  probabili^, 
reinstated  the  sons  of  Cadwallon  ap  Madoc  in  their  cstaUl 
and  lordship  of  Malienydd.' 

■  Maelgwn  Ap  Cndwalluii  died  iu  11D8,  find  a])pUTB  to  have  b««3i  i^ 
poosesslon  of  the  property  in  Malienydd  in  «hicli  the  Monastcir 

situntoUat  tlie  tíiuenf  liisdeatli. — Mi(fin-iiiii  A  rchiii'Jmiii,  vol  ii.  ]i.Vtfi 
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Eventaally  Roger  Mortimer  succeedetl  in  difi possessing 
the  sons  of  Ciwlwallon  ap  Madoc  of  much  of  their  territory, 
but  they  must  have  retained  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
Riitlnorshire  estates,  as  Meredydd  ap  Maelgwn,  a  grandson 
of  the  founder,  was  a  donor  to  the  Abbey  of  Cwmhir  of 
various  lands  and  possessions  in  several  of  the  parishes  of 
the  county  of  Radnor,  and  confirmed  the  grants  of  his 
father  Maelgwn  and  fjrandfatlier  Cadwallon  ap  Madoc. 

In  1212  a  Howel  ap  Cadwallon,  Madoc  ap  Maelgwn,  and 
Meurig  Barach  were  executed  at  Bridgenorth  for  slaying 
one  William  de  Moid,  in  some  border  fend  or  petty  rebellion 
of  that  time.  Of  these.  Howel  ap  Cadwallon  was  proljably 
a  son  of  the  founder  of  Cwmhir;  he  was  a  donor  to  the 
Abbey  of  lands  in  the  parish  of  Forden  in  the  county  of 
Montgomery ;  Madoc  ap  Maelgwn  was  moat  likely  a  grand- 
son of  the  founder  and  son  of  Maelgwn,  the  eldest  son  of 
Carlwalton  ap  Madoc.  A  brother  of  Madoc  ap  Maelgwn, 
Cadwallon  ap  Maelgwn  of  Malienydd,  died  at  Cwmhir 
about  the  year  1233,  and  was  in  all  probability  buried 
there,  as  no  doubt  such  members  of  the  founder's  family 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  die  in  their  beds  found  a 
last  resting-place  within  its  sacred  precincts. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Rowley  Morris,  F.S.A.,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  Parish  of  Kerry",  printed  in  the  Tranaadions  of 
the  Powysland  Club,  has  traced  the  descendants  of  Cad- 
wallon ap  Madoc,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Cwmhir, 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  14th  century,  but  by 
that  time  the  great  house  of  Mortimer  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  bulk  of  their  extensive  estates,  either  by 
conquest  or  by  intermarriage,  tor  we  find  that  Madoc,  the 
eldest  son  of  Maelgwn  ap  Cadwallon,  married  Rose, 
daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  and  liad  a  .son  Adda,  but  ■ 

it  is  not  known  when  the  patronage  of  the  Abbey  ceased  to  I 

Iong  to  the  descendants  of  the  founder;  it  is  probahlu  I 
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that  cither  Madoc  or  his  son  Adda  were  the  last  of  ttw 
male  lino  of  the  founder's  raee  who  possessed  it  The 
descendants  of  Madoc  ap  Idnerth  at  the  end  of  tìw 
thirteenth  centurj-  had  ceased  to  be  persons  of  any  gresl 
importance  in  the  district,  though  they  were  probably  to 
some  extent  landed  proprietors. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  Mortitners  were  the 
patrons  o£  the  Abbey,  aa  we  find  that  about  the  year  1SÍ0 
the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Cwmhir  quit  claim  certain  lands. 
(the  lands  of  Karwyton  and  Brynygroes),  to  Kalph  Morti- 
mer and  Gladys  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Deweljn 
ap  lorwerth,  and  about  the  year  1241  they  grant  to  Roger 
Mortimer  the  right  to  enclose  with  hedges  for  the  himtiog 
of  animals  of  the  chase  in  the  convent's  wood  of  Cwmhir, 
and  to  have  wood  for  that  purpose. 

Having  traced  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the 
founders,  it  may  be  interesting  to  endeavour  to  elncidste 
what  were  the  possessions  of  the  monastery,  where  sitot- 
tcd,  and  by  whom  they  were  given. 

The  late  Mr.  K.  W.  Banks  of  Ridgeboume,  Kington,  in 
the  Archirologia  Gambrensis  for  1888,  vol,  v,  fifth  seri» 
page  204,  published  some  notes  in  continuation  of  Üw 
history  of  this  monastery,  by  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Rees,  which 
also  appeared  in  the  Arcliaologia  CambiXTiais,  1850.  voL  Ìv, 
first  series ;  and  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  both  theee 
authors,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Rowley  Morris's  "  History  of  the 
Parish  of  Kerry",  for  valuable  information  upon  this  por- 
tion of  my  subject,  as  well  as  for  the  historical  faŵ 
relating  to  the  founders. 

The  Abbey  of  Cwmhir  possessed  the  following  granges. 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Cwmbiga,  were  all  very  fertile 
and  valuable  properties,  and  are  now  celebrated  as  rich  an'l 
productive  farms  in  tlieir  respective  districts : — Clyrt 
Orange  (where   there   are   still   some   remains  of  ancicTifc 
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buildings),  and  Brilley  Grange,  are  situated  near  to  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  in  the  county  of  Radnor,  where 
it  borders  upon  Herefordshire;  Monachty  Grange,  in  the 
parish  of  Bleddfa,  in  the  same  county,  where  there  is  a  fine 
old  manor  house  of  the  Tudor  period ;  the  original  monastic 
buildings  were  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  present 
house  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  Llangunllo,  and  were 
doubtless  destroyed  by  Owen  Glyndwr — the  site  of  the 
battle  of  Pilleth,  so  disastrous  to  the  Mortimers,  was  near, 
and  Glyndwr,  the  night  before  the  battle,  probably  occupied 
the  grange;  Monachty  Poeth  Grange,  in  the  parish  of 
Llanfair  Waterdine,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Teme,  near  Knighton;  Gwemygo  and  Hopton 
Granges,  in  the  parishes  of  Kerry  and  Churchstoke,  in  the 
county  of  Montgomery;  Cwmbiga  Grange,  which  is  also 
situated  in  Montgomeryshire,  westwards  of  Llanidloes  and 
upon  the  slopes  of  Plynlimmon ;  and  in  addition  to  these 
there  was  the  grange  of  Nantjrrariant,  in  the  county  of 
Cardigan. 

At  the  time  of  the  ecclesiastical  Taxation  of  Pope 
Nicholas,  A.D.  1291,  the  property  of  Cwmhir  was  then 
valued  as  follows  : — 

"  The  property  of  Religious  Persons  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Brecon, 
in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  as  well  in  temporals  as  otherwise.  The 
property  of  the  Abbot  of  Cumhyr  is  assessed  at  £28  las.  4dl.  The 
Tenth  of  which  is  £2  17«.  5Jd. 

"The  assessment  of  temporal  property  in  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Cardigan.  The  Abbot  of  Comhir  has  the  grange  of  Nanterrarant,  two 
carucates  of  uncultivated  land,  with  a  Mill,  and  part  of  another, 
13«.  Sd,  Profits  of  Animals.  The  Abbot  has  payment  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  128  cows,  £7  Ss,  ;  and  also  of  300  sheep,  £4  lOif.  ;  and 
likewise  of  twenty-six  mares,  £1  6s.  The  amount  of  which  is 
£13  7«.  Bd. 

"Property  in  the  Archdeaconry  and  Diocese  of  Bangor.   The  Abbot 
of  Comhir,  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's,  has  the  grange  of  Cwmbuga 
and  Estermeyn,  with  other  privileges,  £1.     The  amount  of  the  tenth 
is  2s," 
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In  A.I).  1 534  the  valuation  ot  the  property  of  the  Abbey 
as  taken  from  the  General  Ecclesiastical  Survey,  26  Henrj 
VII,  in  the  offices  of  the  first  fruits  in  the  Escheiiuer.  giia 
the  following  particulars  : — 

"Diocese  of  St.  David's,  Monaslery  ot  Cwmhir,  The  Abbot  1« 
annualljr  from  the  dememe  lands,  with  tlie  niannion  house,  21k  ilw 
from  rentJi  of  Innds  and  teneinenta  tii  Golon,  £18  B*.  Sd.  lilnwôe 
rent  from  Cunibygu  in  Arustlye,  ISa.  ill.  Likewiae  iinnuol  rent  bin 
Gabalva  in  Elvol,  £2  I7s.  4d.  AIko  nnnu»!  rent  from  certain  ludi 
situnte  in  Brilley,  in  the  lordahiji  of  Eiiiitiniftdii,  13i.  4<L  Likewin 
in  Temcett4ir,  £3  139  4d.  per  annum.  From  the  Gninge  Fsnn  odlad 
Camaf,  which  wtis  UHually  }uiid  to  the  said  Abbot,  £0,  but  Rc(El 
Ynu^han  held  the  said  Grange  for  a  term  of  yews,  by  tlie  granl  «i  w 
said  Abbot,  for  the  rent  of  69.  8d.  a  year.  From  the  Unnge  li 
Ovremygo,  in  the  lordaliip  of  Kerry,  £8  Si.,  which  was  usually  p*id In 
the  Hitid  Abbot,  but  as  it  is  said,  the  said  Grange  is  jilnced  in  Mort^ 
to  one  John  ap  R.  for  a  term  of  year»,  whereof  ten  are  nnexpiKl, 
without  imyiiig  any  rent.  Amuuiit,  £28  17».  W.  From  these,  1»  [•!■ 
able  a  fee  t<i  the  Bailiff  of  John  ap  R. ,  3«.  id.  Likewise  in  mah  repud 
to  the  Lord  of  Temoettor,  6s,  8rf.  And  to  the  Baifilf  thereof,  C».  W. 
For  a  pension  tu  Chirbury,  81.  A  fee  to  John  ap  K.,  20*.  AietUi 
Ritihard  Herbert,  13a.  4d.  A  fee  to  Uie  Bailiff  of  Golon,  20i.  Amininl 
uf  doductionH,  £3  ia>.  Clear  reinaiudor,  £24  19*.  4^^.  Tho  Waüi 
whereof  is  £2  S>.  ll^d." 

In  the  above  valuation  no  account  is  taken  of  the  C4^ 
diganshire  property,  the  grange  of  Nantyrariant  and  its 
sheep  walks,  etc.,  nor  of  the  common  of  pasture  in  Worthiai 
and  the  lands  in  Forden;  what  had  become  of  these  we 
know  not.  The  rents  of  land.s  and  tenements  in  Gollun 
probably  included  all  the  properties  adjacent  to  the  Abbey, 
but  there  seera.'i  no  reference  to  the  valuable  estate  of 
Monachty,  in  the  parish  of  Bleddfa.  The  lands  in  Tem- 
cettor  would  comprise  the  property  in  the  Valley  of  th" 
Teine,  Monachty  Pueth,  and  Skybory.  Camaf  is.  accord- 
ing to  Rees,  the  grange  of  Clyro ;  Gwemygo  woulA 
include  the  grange  of  Hopton.  The  mortgages  and  leas^ 
which   the  Abbot  hatl  gianted  were  probably  given  f"* 
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^■aiuable  consideration ;  he  possibly  foresaw  the  coming 
storm,  which  so  shortly  afterwards  bivake  over  the 
monastic  institutions  of  the  country.  He  and  John  ap  R.' 
and  Roger  Vaughan  doubtless  entered  into  friendly 
arrangements,  whereby  the  Crown  would  at  any  i-ate 
during  his  life  not  be  able  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  rich 
possessions  and  the  valuable  emoluments  of  the  Abbey  of 
Cwmhir. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery,  the  possessions  of 
Cwmhir  passed  into  various  hands,  and  it  would  unduly 
lengthen  this  paper  to  trace  the  devolution  of  the  various 
properties  after  they  harl  ceased  to  belong  to  the  Abbey. 

Having  traced  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  history 
of  the  founders,  and  of  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey,  it  will 
be  of  interest  to  note  what  little  is  recorded  of  its  history 
from  the  date  of  its  foundation  until  the  period  of  its 
dissolution. 

The  facts  at  present  ascertained,  bearing  upon  this  por- 
tion of  my  subject,  are  very  meagre.  Doubtless  the  events 
connected  with  the  Abbey  were  from  time  to  time  carefully 
written  down  in  the  register  or  chronicle  of  the  monastery, 
and  preserved  with  the  muniments  and  charters ;  but  what- 
ever records  there  might  have  been,  of  what  took  place 
within  its  walls,  or  relating  to  its  affairs,  have  long  since 
disappeared,  and  it  is  only  from  a  few  scattered  notices 
gathered  from  records,  which  had  other  objects  in  com- 
municating information,  that  the  few  facts  which  remain 
have  been  gleaned. 

It  is  not  known  who  was  the  first  abbot  that  presided 
over  the  monastery,  but  the  earliest  account  to  be  met  with 

'  >Iohuiip  R.  wns  prol)nI)ly  .lohnapKiiys,  or  Price,  of  NewUinii  Hul!, 
in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  Sheriff  of  Moiitgoiuerysliire  in  1606  and 
I  1586, — Gwemygo  formed  part  of  the  Newtown  Hall  Estate,  before  it 
Í  waa  brokm  up  early  in  the  present  century. 
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on  the  sobject  is  that  one  named  Meytick  died  in  the  yw 
1185. 

In  1199  a  company  ot  m:}nks  from  Abbey  Cwmhir  went 
to  Cymmer  Abbey  in  Merionethsliire,  which,  according  t) 
Dn^^ale,  was  founded  at  this  time. 

About  lälO  tlie  name  of  the  Abbot  of  CwmJiír  was  Ririii 
he  was  one  of  the  four  abbots  at  whose  solicitation  Muloc 
ap  Grufiydd  Maelor,  Lord  of  Bromâeld,  gave  to  the  Abbot 
of  Strata  Marcella,  in  Montiromeryshire,  certain  lauds  iu 
Liang wistel  for  the  erecting  therein  of  moDa.stÌc  buÌldÌDga.' 
The  other  abbots  were  Peter,  Abbot  of  Alba  Gomos  or 
WhiÜand,  in  Carmarthenshire ;  Deniawel,  of  Strata  FloriJi, 
in  Cardiganshire ;  and  Philip,  Abbot  of  Strata  Marcelk 

In  the  year  1214  King  John  coohrmed  to  the  abbot  md 
monks  of  Cwmhir  the  various  grants  of  the  lands  which 
they  possessed,  that  had  been  given  to  them  by  vatJow 
indiWduals. 

In  the  year  1231,  during  the  wars  between  Henry  IQ. 
and  Prince  Llewetj-n  ap  lorwerth.the  latter  having  ravsge»! 
the  Mai-cfaes  of  South  Wales,  and  taken  the  Castles  of 
Rhayader,  Radnor,  and  eeveral  others,  Henrj-  came  agaioit» 
Llewelyn  with  a  large  army  and  advanced  as  far  as  Here- 
ford ;  and  during  the  time  the  King  with  the  m^n  body  oC 
his  foi-ces  lay  at  Hereford,  a  somewhat  remarkable  circum- 
stance took  place,  with  which  it  haa  been  supposed  thit- 
Cwmhir  Abbey  was  intimately  connected.  The  facts  n* 
related  by  Matthew  Paris,  the  historian,  are  as  follows 
(Matth.  Pai-is,  Eiat.  Ängl,  pp.  492-493):— 

"The  Kiiig,  ruuioTÛig  his  «nuy,  ciuoe  to  iho  city  ot  Herefun!: 
Llewelyn  was,  at  thnt  time,  with  his  [orc«a  not  far  from  the  CiistJt  if 
Montgomery,  in  »  certain  meiidow  where  was  a  rivw,  whuee  lank»' 
consisted  of  marahes,  »nâ  where  he  craftily  preparad  an  aiubuBcnde  f'^' 


tha  auldìers  of  the  said  cattle.  For  it  is  said  that  Lkwulyn  iliructod  a 
certain  friar  of  the  Ci«t«rci»n  Abbey,  which  was  near,  Ui  go  towards 
the  cnstlu,  whom,  when  the  Boldiers  of  the  castle  saw  pass  by,  they  went 
out  to  speak  with  bitn,  and  eniuired  if  he  had  lieard  anything  about 
King  Llewelyn.  He  answered  that  he  had  seen  him  with  a  small 
attendance  in  a  neighbuuring  meadow,  where  he  waited  for  a  larger 
nunilrer  of  men.  The  soldiers  then  nsked  the  triar  whether  the  hurse- 
nien  might  pass  through  the  river  and  meadow  with  safety  Í  And  ha 
annwered,  that  the  bridge,  on  which  travellers  were  accustomed  to 
pass  over  the  river,  had  been  broken  down  by  Llewelyn,  because  he 
dreaded  an  attack  ;  but  that  they  might  safely  pu«s  thniugh  the  river, 
and  enter  the  meadow  on  horseback,  and  with  a  few  horsemen  either 
overtake  or  put  to  flight  the  Welshmen  ;  which,  being  heard, 
Walter  de  GordaviUa,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  believed  the  false 
assertions  of  tlie  friar,  and  ordered  tlie  soldiers  and  sergeants  to  be 
armed,  who,  having  mounted  their  horses,  came  speedily  to  the  place  ; 
whom  whan  seen  coining  in  force,  the  Welshmen  betook  themselves  U/ 
flight  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  castle  pursuing 
them  rapidly  with  their  horses,  and  especially  those  who  were  fore- 
most, became  immersed  in  the  said  river  and  marshy  portion  of  the 
meadow  up  to  their  horses'  bellies  ;  but  those  who  were  following, 
being  warned  by  the  immersion  of  theii'  companions,  escaped,  and 
condtiled  with  tbem  in  their  misfortune.  Then  the  Wolabnien,  being 
informed  of  the  iiiuuorHÌon  of  their  enemies,  returned  against  them  in 
great  force,  and,  with  their  lances,  slew  the  horses  and  soldioni 
floundering  in  the  mud.  Â  dreadful  conflict  was  the  consequence, 
and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  but  the  Welshmen  gained  the 

"When  the  misfortune  that  hod  hapjiened  to  the  soldiers  was  at 
length  made  known  to  the  King,  he  speedily  went  in  a  hostile  manner 
to  the  abbey,  whose  friar  had  betrayed  the  said  soldiers,  and  in 
revenge  for  such  criminal  conduct,  pliuidered  and  burnt  a  grange 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  ordered  the  abbey  itself  to  lie  shnilarly 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  Are.  But  the  alilxit  of  the  place,  that  he 
might  save  the  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  at  sucli  very  gieat 
expense  and  labour,  gave  the  King  three  hundred  marks,  and  thereby 
assoaged  bis  indignation. 

"These  things  having  been  accomplished,  the  King  caused  Maud's 
Castte,  in  Wales,  which  had  been  demolished  by  the  Welsh,  to  be 
elegantly  rebuilt  with  stone  and  mortar  i  and  when  the  work  was  com- 
pleted, which  was  done  at  great  exijense,  the  King  placed  therein 
soldiers  and  dependants,  who  should  restrain  the  incursions  of  the 
Welshmen. 
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T)ie  above  translation  from  Matthew  Paris  has  litea 
extracted  from  the  account  of  Cwmhir  Abbey  whidi 
appeared  in  the  Arclnrologia  GambreTiaie.  1849,  No.  16, 
p.  237,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  and  he  obaei-ves  as  to  thii 
event,  "that  the  well-known  histories  of  Walea,  both  ly 
Powell  and  \VjTiue,  mention  these  transactions  as  con- 
nected nut  with  the  Abbey  of  Cwmhir,  in  Radnorshire,  hut 
with  that  of  Cymmer,  in  Merionethshire,'  and  Tanner, 
hU  Notitia  Monaatica?  and  Williams,  in  his  account  uf 
the  Welsh  monasteries,  published  in  tlie  Cifiurnnxlorm 
Transactions?  have  adopted  their  narrative  as  corrett; 
but  a  little  consideration  will  prove  that  the  transactioot 
which  have  been  related  were  comiected  with  this  Abbej. 
and  not  with  that  of  Cymmer." 

"Both Powell  and  Wynne  call  theAbbey  in  question Cyraer, 
whereas  the  Latin  name  given  by  the  orîgiaal  historian  it 
Cumira,  to  which  word  Cwmhir  is  more  like  than  Cywer. 
With  regard  to  the  space  said  to  be  between  this  Abbey 
and  the  Castle  of  Montgomery,  there  is  some  difficoltj,» 
it  is  stated  that  the  Cistercian  Abbey,  to  which  the  friar 
belonged,  was  near  to  the  castle,  whereas  there  is  a  distance 
of  twenty-four  miles  between  Cwmhir  and  the  said  castle; 
yet  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  still  greater 
distance,  by  ten  miles,  between  the  castle  and  Cjiuincr. 
Besides,  the  Abbey  of  Cwmhir,  for  the  King  to  go  to  fcom 
Hereford,  where  he  was  stationed,  was  only  forty  milee  off. 
and  much  more  convenient  for  access  than  that  of  Cymmer, 
which  was  distant  above  a  hundred  miles,  and  not  to  be 

L approached  but  by  roads  difficult  to  be  traversed.    Ami 
also  Maud's  Castle*  which  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  att*r 


'  PuwbD'b  WaUi,  p.  206  ;  Wynne's  Eiit<ynj  of  Watft.  p.  252. 

*  Tanner's  N'ltitia  Monaeticn  (Merionethshire). 

*  Oj/mmro(I(irioii  TraiunrHoiM,  vol.  ii,  p.  257. 

*  Tliis  uuuUo  is  ttbuut  6vc  uiUea  eastwiu'd  fri-ui  the  town  of  Buütli, 
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his  hostile  visit  to  the  Abbey  in  question,  is  as  much  as 
forty  miles  distant  from  Cymmer,  and  only  eleven  miles 
from  Cwmhir,  from  which  latter  place  the  castle  was  in  a 
direct  line  of  road  for  restoring  the  several  castles  in  South 
Wales  that  Prince  Llewelyn  had  ravaged,  which  circum- 
stance has  been  the  original  cause  of  the  King's  expedition."^ 

This  expedition  of  Henry  III,  in  1231,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  previous  expedition  in  1228,  when, 
according  to  Powell's  History  of  Wales,  "  the  King  caused 
an  abbey,  called  GHdia,  which  the  Welsh  were  wont  to 
take  for  refuge,  to  be  burnt  down."  This  matter  of  the 
burning  of  "  Cridia  Abbey"  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  E.  Rowley  Morris,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Parish  of 
Kerry",  in  vol.  xxiii,  p.  353,  of  the  2'ransactions  of  the 
Powydand  Club  {Mont  Coll.),  and  with  his  conclusions  I 
fully  agree ;  but  with  reference  to  what  took  place  in  1231 
I  feel  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
referred  to  by  Matthew  Paris  may  not  have  been  the 
Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

We  know  that  there  was  a  grange  belonging  to  Strata 
Florida  at  Abermule,  in  the  Vale  of  the  Severn,  to  which 
the  Cistercian  friar  might  at  the  time  have  been  on  a  visit ; 
this  was  not  far  from  the  Castle  of  Montgomery,  and  it  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Severn,  near  to  where 
there  would  be  the  bridge  which  had  been  broken  down 
by  Llewelyn.      This,  in  all    probability,  was  the  grange 

on  the  road  from  thence  to  New  Badnor.  It  is  at  present  merely  a 
farmhouse,  surrounded  by  old  entrenchments,  and  there  still  remain 
some  traces  of  the  outer  wall.  It  is  called  Colwyn  Castle,  from  the 
Hundred  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  the  Welsh  records  it  appeai-s  as 
the  Castle  of  Colunwy.  It  had  the  name  of  Maud's  Castle  from  Maud 
de  St.  Wallerie,  wife  of  William  de  Breos,  who  was  owner  of  the  ciistle 
and  lord  of  the  district.  After  marriage  this  lady  was  called  Maud  de 
Haia. 

*  Account  of  Cwmhir  Abbey  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  1850. 
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that  was  burnt  by  the  King's  orders,  and  he  may  subK- 
quently  have  advanced  as  far  as  Strata  Florida.  Th» 
breaking  down  of  the  bridge  almost  certainly  fixes  tht 
action  that  took  place  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Severn,  u  it 
cei-tainly  must  have  been  a  large  river  over  which  tht 
bridge  passed,  or  the  breaking  of  it  down  would  have  been 
of  no  avail  as  a  measure  of  defence  by  Prince  LleweljiL 

There  is  an  entry  in  the  Bmit  y  Tywijaogion  (Rolls  t^, 
p.  335),  under  date  of  1248,  which  states  that  Gruff;.H, 
Abbot  of  Strata  Florida,  niado  peace  with  King  Henry  ID, 
"  in  i-espect  of  a  debt  which  the  monastery  owed  for  a  long 
time  previously,  he  forgiving  to  the  Abbot  and  convent 
half  the  debt,  namely,  fifty  marks,  and  three  hundred 
marks  the  other  paid,  and  was  to  pay  as  much  more,  nndff 
settled  limitations,  as  may  be  found  iu  the  register  of  the 
monasteiy."  Is  it  not  possible  that  here  we  con  trace  the 
fine  of  three  hundi-ed  marks  which  Matthew  Paris  states 
the  Abbot  gave  the  King  to  save  from  destruction  tl» 
buildings  which  had  been  erected  at  such  very  ptA 
expense  and  labour,  and  that  in  seventeen  years  the  •^ 
cumulated  interest  may  have  been  one  hundred  marbt 
of  which  the  King  forgives  fifty  marks,  and  that  the  thiM 
hundred  marks  which  tlie  Abbot  paid  was  the  oriÿnil 
fine  incurred  by  the  treachery  of  the  monk  at  Abemiule  in 

1231  ?     One  other  reason  still  remains.      We  find  that  in 

1232  a  writ  of  protection  was  granted  by  Henry  III  to  the 
monks  of  Cwmhir  Abbey,  whereby  they  and  their  tenants 
and  attendants  liad  the  privileges  granted  them  to  be 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  toll  antl  custom  throughout 
his  territories,  with  respect  to  what  they  bought  and  eoli 
of  their  property,  provided  they  took  care  that  what  they 
bought  and  sold  did  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  King') 
enemies ;  and  all  persons  were  forbidden,  under  a  peoaltj 
of  ten  pounds,  to  molest  them  with  respect  to  such  thiagsi 


L 
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1  also  such  persons  as  had  a  law-suit  with  them  were 

bidden  to  proceed  except  before  the  King  and  his  Chief 

jtice. 

[n  the  same  year  the  King  also  confirms  the  charter  of 

ag  John  of  the  year  1214.    It  would  be  scarcely  likely 

it,  in  the  following  year  to  that  in  which  the  Abbot 

1  Convent  of  Cwmhir  had  given  the  King  such  mortal 
^ì^ce,  and  had  been  fined  three  hundred  marks,  that  he 
►uld  grant  them  these  privileges  and  immunities. 

To  my  mind  it  appears  far  more  likely  that  Cwmhir,  at 
3  time  of  the  war  with  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth,  being 
der  the  Mortimer  influence,  would  take  sides  with  the 
iglish  rather  than  the  Welsh  ;  and  we  know  that  Strata 
orida,  being  a  purely  Welsh  abbey,  adhered  to  the  cause 

Llewelyn,   not   only  in  the  reign   of  Henry   III.  but 
bsequently   suffered  severely  for  its  adherence  to  the 
tional  cause  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
About  the  yeaj*  1234,  Cadwallon  ap  Maelgwn  of   Ma- 
nydd,  who  was  probably  a  grandson  of  Cadwallon  ap 
idoc,  the  founder  of  the  Abbey ,^  died  at  Cwmhir.- 
About  the  year  1240,  the  Abbot  and  monks  of  Cwmhir 
eased  to  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer  all  their  right  and  claim  to 
3  lands  of  Karwyton  and  Brynygroes.^ 
About  the  year  1241,  Philip,  Abbot  of  Cwmhir,  and  the 
)nks  thereof ,  granted  to  Sir  Ralph  Mortimer  the  privilege 

making  fences  in  Cwmhir  Wood.* 

In  the  year  1260,  the  Abbot  and   monks  of  Cwmhir 

Dbey  acquitted  Sir  Roger   Mortimer  2nd^  with  respect 

the   annual  payment  of  one  mark,   which   had   been 

These  transactions  took  place  about  the  time  when  the  new  Abbey 
lurch  was  being  built. 

2  MufifrUin  Arcluiiólogy,  vol.  ii,  p.  457. 

3  Lif)er  Niger  de  Wigmore^  Harl.  MS.  1240,  Brit.  Museum. 
*  Ibid, 

»  Died  in  1282,  October  27th. 
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granted  them  by  hini,  and  was  annual  rent  due  fraa 
Humphrey  ile  Eohun.' 

In  December  1282  the  body  of  Llewelyn  ap  GrufljdJ. 
the  last  native  Prince  oE  Wales,  was  buried  at  Abbey  Cwm- 
hir.  His  death  took  place  on  the  11th  December  1281  ss 
we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Roger  Lestrange  to  King  EdwaHl. 
who  reports  "that  on  the  Friday  after  the  Feast  of  St 
Nicholas,  he,  with  the  forces  nnder  his  command,  b»l 
fought  with  Llewelin,  son  of  Griffin.intheconntryof  Buîltli, 
that  Llewelin  was  dead,  his  army  discomfited,  and  the 
iiower  o£  it  slain". 

Llewelyn  appears  to  have  penetrated  into  Radnorshire 
with  an  escort  of  about  eighteen  men,*  and  to  have  slept  the 
night  before  his  death  at  Aberedw  Castle,  a  small  fortalice 
overhanging  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Wye.  a  few  mile* 
below  Builth. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  what  motive 
Llewelyn  had  in  so  rashly  advancing  into  the  territoiy 
niled  by  the  Mortimers,  bnt  there  is  a  paragraph  in  Arcii- 
bisliop  Peckham's  letter  to  Edward  I,  dated  from  Pern- 
bridge,  Herefordshire,  on  the  Tuesday  after  the  Feast  of 
of  St.  Lucy.  1282,  which  implies  that  upon  the  hodyrif 
Llewelyn^  was  found  some  treasonable  correspondence  which 
the  ArchbÌHhop  sends  to  the  King ;  and  advises  "  that  none 
be  put  to  death  because  of  our  report,  nor  suffer  imprison- 
ment". 

It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  Llewelyn  was  at  that 
time  in  communication  with  some  of  the  disaffected  English 
nobility  on  the  Welsh  border,  who  may  have  had  the  in- 
tention of  rising  in  rebellion  against  King  Edward,  during 

'  LUier  Sujef  dt  Wigmore.  Hurl.  MS.  1240,  Brit.  Muaenm. 

^  See  note  in  appendix,  extract  from  poem  on  the  death  n[  Llewdjm 

by  "Oniffydd  ap  yr  Ynnd  C<>ch". 
'  Uewelyii  wa."  nlaiii  'in  the  FiidHy  before  St.  Lucy's  Dny. 
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his  absence  with  his  army  in  Wales,  and  that  Llewelyn  was 
induced  to  penetrate  into  Radnorshire  with  a  view  of  meet- 
ing some  emissaries  from  England  with  whom  he  was  in 
correspondence. 

However  this  may  be,  Llewelyn  was  in  danger  of  being 
surprised  at  Aberedw  by  the  forces  under  the  command  of 
Edmund  Mortimer,  John  Gifiard,  and  Roger  Lestrange 
who  were  advancing  from  Herefordshire  up  the  Valley  of 
the  Wye.  Becoming  aware  of  the  advance  of  the  English, 
he  attempted  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
who  would  be  stationed  some  miles  westward  of  Builth, 
upon  the  hills  between  Breconshire  and  Cardiganshire,  and 
retreated  along  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  from  Builth,  in 
the  direction  of  Llanafan  Fawr;  but  at  or  near  Cefn-y-bedd, 
about  two  or  three  miles  distant  from  Builth,  his  retreat 
was  cut  oft'  by  a  party  of  men-at-arms  under  Helias  Walwyn, 
and  in  the  skirmish  that  ensued,  Llewelyn  was  run  through 
the  body  by  one  Adam  or  Stephen  Francton. 

In  this  action  Edmund  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  was 
wounded,  and  died  some  time  after  of  his  wounds  in  the 
Castle  of  Wigmore.  The  battle  being  over,  Francton  re- 
turned to  plunder  the  man  whom  he  had  slain,  he  being 
entitled  in  accordance  with  the  then  laws  of  war  to  claim 
the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe. 

It  would  appear  that  Llewelyn  was  at  the  time  not  fully 
armed,  at  any  rate  he  could  not  have  had  on  the  surcoat 
embroidered  with  his  heraldic  insignia,  which  was  worn 
over  the  hauberk  of  mail  at  that  period,  or  he  would  have 
been  at  once  recognised,  and  so  large  would  have  been  his 
ransom  to  the  man  who  could  have  taken  him  prisoner, 
that  even  in  the  melee  of  a  chance  skirmish  the  Enorlish 
would  have  hesitated  to  slay  so  valuable  a  prize. 

Archbishop  Peckham,  in  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
King,  commences  by  acquainting  the  monarch  that  there 
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were  fonnd  upon  the  body  of  Llewelyn  when  he  fell,  amo^ 
other  things,  carefully  concealed  upon  his  person,  Ü» 
treasonable  letter  already  mentioned,  referring  to  certain 
indiriduala  under  disguised  or  fictitious  names,  togethi:r 
with  Llewelyn's  privy  seal,  and  that  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  E^lniund  de  Mortimer,  who  kfpl 
them  awaiting  the  King's  pleasure ;  and  the  Aith- 
bishop  tells  the  Kiug  that  he  had  sent  a  transcript 
of  the  treasonable  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  ami 
Wells,  the  King's  Chief  Minister  or  Almoner,  then  aUo  it 
Rhuddlan. 

The  head  of  Llewelyn  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  King 
at  Rhu<ldlan,  who  caused  it  to  be  placed  upon  the  higbesl 
pinnacle  of  the  Tower  of  London.  It  was  crowned  with 
ivy,  antl  taken  through  Cheapside. 

We  have  no  very  clear  and  decisive  statement  in  tte 
Chronicles  of  that  period  as  to  what  became  of  the  body  <i 
Llewelyn  between  the  date  of  his  death  and  the  protaW» 
date  of  his  interment  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Cwmbir. 

The  Primate,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  states  that  "Dwk 
Maud  Longeapee  had  besought  him  by  letters  to  absolti' 
Llewelyn,  so  that  his  hotly  might  be  burieil  in  coDsecratfl 
ground ;  but  he  told  her  that  he  coulii  do  nothing  miless  it 
could  be  proved  that  Llewelyn  had  shown  signs  of  tr» 
repentance  before  he  expired." 

"  Edmund  de  Mortimer",  he  goes  on  to  state,  "  had  toW 
him  that  be  had  heard  from  his  retainers  who  were  preaent 
at  the  death,  that  he,  Llewelyn,  had  called  for  a  priwfr 
before  he  died,  "  but  without  right  certainty",  wrote  tht 
Primate,  "  we  could  do  nothing  to  absolve  him."  Then 
come  to  another  paragraph  altogether  unconnected 
the  one  just  (]uotcd,  which  evidently  refers  to  anotif 
period  of  time,  and  in  it  the  Archbishop  says :  "  The  day  h' 
(Llewelyn)  was  wounded,  a  white  monk  chanted  him 
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Idafis,  and  Sir  Roger  do  Mortimer  took  or  had  the  vest- 
anents." 

lliei-e  ia  a  church  at  ATjeredw,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
castle,  anil  at  no  great  distance,  on  the  opposite  aide  oi  the 
tìie  River  Wyu,  was  the  Grange  of  Aberdihonw.  belonging 
to  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Strata  Florida,  where  there 
would  be  a  monk  in  charge  of  the  CJi-ange.  That  monk 
may  have  celebrated  mass  for  Llewelyn  in  the  church  of 
Aberedw,  on  the  early  morning  of  the  day  he  was  surprised 
by  the  advance  of  the  English,  and  when  he  abandoned 
Alieredw  it  was  prolwibly  seized  by  the  Mortimci's,  and  this 
would  account  for  the  statement  in  the  Archbishop's  letter 
tìiat  Sir  Roger  de  Mortimer,  not  Edmond,  who  was 
wounded,  "  took"  or  "had"  the  vestments. 

The  lady  who  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  petitioning  that 
LleweljTi's  V)ody  should  be  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
Was  Maud  Longespee,  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbaiy. 
grand -daughter  of  Llewelyn  ap  Iorwcrth,and  consequently 
a  cousin  of  Llewelyn  up  ürutìÿdd.  She  hail  married  a 
«econd  time,  "  Miister  H.  Gitfard",  who  hail  upwai'ds  of 
[l.OOO  archers  under  his  command  at  Rhuddlan,  in  1282. 
John  Giö'ard  is  stated  to  have  acted  with  Edmund  de 
Jlortimer  when  Llewelyn  was  surprised  at  Aberedw. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  letters 
4hat  are  quoted  to  prove  that  Llewelyn's  body  was  ulti- 
tnately  buried  at  Cwrahir,  and  still  further,  nothing  is  aaid 
that  the  body  was  buried  where  it  lay,  and  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  body  would  be  carried  into  Builth  and  there 
î»  preserved,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  King  and  the 
lArchbishop  as  to  its  ultimate  disposal. 

It  would  be  quite  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  that 
|)eriod,  and  of  a  still  later  time,  to  have  the  body  carefully 
lisembowelled  and  preserved,  probably  with  salt,  and 
Ititched  up  in  an  ox  hide;  such  rude  mati;riala  would  be 
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available  in  the  small  town  of  Builth.  The  MortiiDenim 
relations  of  Llewelyn,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  trait  As 
body  of  the  Welsh  Prince  with  disrespect.  Throaghoá 
the  correspondence  there  is  an  evident  desire  upon  the  put 
of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Mortimers  to  give  the  reaaim 
of  the  last  Prince  of  Wales  Christian  burial. 

Peckham  in  his  first  letter,  written  in  the  beginning  d 
December  1282,  signifies  his  conditional  assent,  and  ii 
another  letter  to  the  King  on  the  17th  of  the  same  montli» 
intimates  that  his  condition  had  been  satisfied ;  and  on  tb 
28th  we  find  a  Memorandum  in  the  Archbishop's  Register 
at  Lambeth  Palace,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  BrecoQ  wii 
ordered  to  certify  the  Archbishop  "  whether  Llewelyn  im 
buried  at  Cwmhyr."  Would  such  a  questicm  have  bea 
asked  if  no  consent  had  been  given  ?  And  if  the  body  hi 
not  before  that  date  been  interred  at  the  monastery  ? 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  contemporary  Chrcmiden 
as  to  the  burial  at  Abbey  Cwmhir.  The  Chronicle  of 
Florence  of  Worcester  referring  to  the  death  of  Prince 
Llewelyn,  says :  "  As  for  the  body  of  the  Prince,  to 
mangled  trunk,  it  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  of  Cwmhir, 
belonging  to  the  Monks  of  the  Cistercian  Order";  and  the 
fact  is  also  recorded  in  the  HUtoria  Ariglicana  of 
Bai'tholomew  Cotton. 

Dugdale,  quoting  from  the  Chronicle  of  the  Monastery  (^ 
St  Werburgh,  at  Chester,  states  that  Gruflydd  ap  Llewdyn 
was  buried  at  Cwmhir  Abbey.  This  is  palpably  an  encf 
on  Dugdale's  part,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  htf 
transposed  the  name,  which  should  read  Llewelyn  ap 
Gruffydd,  as  Gruffydd  ap  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth  wtf 
probably  buried  at  Conway. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  to 
discuss  all  the  points  in  connection  with  Llewelyn's  death 
and  burial,  but  I  think  we  may  assume  that  the  documentaiT 
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evidence  is  clearly  in  favour  of  the  fact  that  he  was  buried 
at  Cwmhir  Abbey,  and  that,  very  shortly  after  his  death  at 
Cefn-y-bedd. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  President  of  this  Society,  has 
suggested  that  the  body  was  laid  either  (1)  in  the  middle 
of  the  Chancel  or  Presbytery,  or  (2)  before  the  Altar  or  in 
one  of  the  side  chapels,  or  (3)  between  two  of  the  piers  of 
the  nave,  or  (4)  in  a  central  position  in  the  nave  itself.  I 
would  also  suggest  the  possibility  of  the  Chapter  House 
having  been  selected  as  its  resting-place,  as  we  know  that 
at  Strata  Florida  some  of  the  descendants  of  Prince  Rhys 
ap  Gruffydd  were  buried  in  the  Chapter  House  there. 

Whether  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd's  tomb  be  found  or  not, 
an  attempt  at  its  discovery  is  at  any  rate  worth  under- 
taking. A  rude  vault  was  probably  constructed  below  the 
level  of  the  floor  line,  and  though  the  task  of  excavation 
would  be  somewhat  difficult,  there  is  the  possibility  that 
those  who  have  previously  excavated  the  ruins  may  have 
passed  over  it,  but  I  much  fear  that  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  memorial  slab,  or  other  indication  of  its  position,  has 
long  since  perished,  as  the  entire  surface  of  the  church  to 
floor  level  has  apparently  been  excavated,  and,  so  far  as  my 
investigations  have  gone,  no  trace  of  the  original  pavement 
remains.  This  portion  of  my  subject  we  will  further  con- 
sider when  dealing  with  the  present  aspect  and  condition 
of  the  ruins. 

In  continuance  of  what  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  Abbey,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  we  find 
that  in  the  year  1314,  Roger  Mortimer  confirmed  to  his 
tenants  the  grant  of  his  father,  Edmund  Mortimer,  respect- 
ing the  privilege  of  having  wood  and  pasturage  in  the 
lands  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Cwmhir. 

In  the  year  1318,  Edward  II  confirmed  all  the  former 
grants  mentioned  in  the  charters  of  1232  and  1214,  and 
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also  other  grants  that  had  subsequently  been  made  ioibe 
monastery  by  Qwenwynwyn,  son  of  Owen  Qyfeiliog,  lal 
Maelgwn  ap  Rhys. 

Owen  Glyndwr,  having  encamped  with  his  anny  ú 
Mynydd  Hyddgant,  on  Plynlimmon  mountain,  in  the  yeir 
1401,  from  thence  sent  forth  predatory  expeditions  agunrt 
the  English  settlers  in  Wales,  and  against  such  Wdih 
gentlemen  who  refused  to  aid  his  cause.  The  county  of 
Montgomery  suffered  much  from  these  expeditions.  Owen 
sacked  Montgomery,  burned  the  suburbs  of  Welshpool,  and 
ravaged  many  estates.  He  also  destroyed  the  Abbey  of 
Cwmhir,  took  the  Castle  of  Radnor,  and  caused  the  ganisoo 
of  sixty  men  to  be  beheaded  on  the  brink  of  the  castle- 
yard. 

We  have  no  record  of  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  after 
Owen  Glyndwr's  insurrection  was  at  an  end ;  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  never  fully  restored,  as  the  revenues  were 
comparatively  small ;  and  from  that  time  until  the  disBola- 
tion  of  the  monastery,  in  1536,  its  history  is  a  blank. 

At  the  dissolution  it  was  found  to  have  only  three 
monks,  and  these  no  doubt  would  receive  pensions.  By  an 
inquisition  dated  November  4,  1538,  the  possessions  of  te 
dissolved  monastery  were  demised  for  the  term  of  twenty^ 
one  yeara  to  John  Turner,  gentleman,  who  had  previously 
been  the  King's  minister  in  attending  to  them,  and. 
eventually  the  entire  possessions  of  the  Abbey  were  sold 
by  the  Crown,  and  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  various 
proprietors.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Abbey  Cwmhir  during 
the  war  between  Charles  I  and  his  Parliament,  and 
apparently  at  that  time  the  conventual  buildings  were  in 
fairly  good  condition ;  the  church  had  been  despoiled  long 
before,  in  1542,  and  some  of  its  beautiful  arcades  and 
clustered  columns  broken  down,  and  carried  away  to  en- 
large Llanidloes  Church.     Abbey  Cwm  Hir,  as  it  was  thea- 
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called,  was,  in  1G44,  occupied  by  Richanl  Fowler,  and 
gamsoned  for  the  King.  Early  in  December  of  that  year 
Sir  Thomas  Myddeltoti  appeared  before  it,  and  aumnioned 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  answer  was  a  flat  denial, 
whereupon  it  was  taken  by  stoiTn.  and  in  it  were  taken 
prisonei-8  Colonel  Barnard  the  CJovenior,  Mr.  Hugh  Lloyd, 
High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  several  officers,  and  some 
seventy  soldiers,  and  considerable  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Richard  Fowler  was  afterwards  High  Sheriff  under 
Cromwell  in  1655,  and,  if  there  is  any  tinith  in  the  rhyme, 
was  the  richest  man  in  the  county — 

"Ala8  ;  aias  !  poor  Radnorshire, 
Never  a  pork,  nor  ever  n  deer. 
Nor  ever  a  Squire  of  tivo  humirod  a  year. 
Save  Richard  Fowler  of  Abbey  Cwm-Hir." 

(IJ,lf,-;,M!.ielh  >j  Cymiy,  p.  1%.) 

Hugh  Lloyd,  the  Sheriff  of  IB**,  was  of  Caerfagu,  in  the 
|j>arÌBh  of  Nantmel,  and  also  served  the  office  of  Sheriff  in 
1643. 

Mr.  J.  Roland  Phillips,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Civil  War 
■in  Wfilc8  and  the  Marches,  prints  two  very  interesting 
documents  relating  to  Abbey  Cwmhir  (see  vol.  ii,  p.  219) 
■which  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  event  related 
above. 

About  the  year  1824  the  Abbey  was  purchased  by  a 
Mr,  Thomas  Wilson,  and  at  that  time  he  caused  the  site  of 
the  church  to  be  cleared  of  the  i-ubbish  with  which  it  was 
covered.     Rees,  in  liia  paper  before  referred  to,  says : 

"Previous  to  thi»i  clearaiiuo,  there  was  nothing  to  be  Hoen  but  n  few 
niiiiat«d  waIIb,  koA  the  surface  of  the  ground  wo»  of  unoi|iia]  heights. 
.Id  nmoring  the  rubbish  to  the  original  Hoor  of  the  building,  great 
qiwnCitiea  of  frccEtime,  aa  well  a»  of  the  stone  of  the  di)<trict,  were 
itaiet  with.  The  workmen  also  turned  up  a  grent  many  human  boncH, 
inm-work   that  had   been   in  the  windows,  pieces  of   painted  glasa, 
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'imatiiuutjil  leiul-wiirk,  Iwo  pennies  of  Edward  II,  pieces  of  IxUIk 
carved  heads  (one  of  a  lady),  the  kefH  of  the  gates.  Üirough  Thik 
entrance  had  been  to  the  preniues,  four  in  iium1>er,  and  mxaj  itìiS 
curious  and  interesting  articles. 

"Tlie  ground  tliat  was  out«ide  tlie  ruins  was  also  subMequanilj 
explored,  and  the  whole  of  the  field  in  which  tliey  were  utuated  «» 
dug  up  and  examined.  The  site  of  tlie  Abbot's  apartments,  and  of  the 
refectory,  and  doniiÌtorÌBft  of  the  monks,  was  also  discovered,  »ilb 
portions  of  two  luogiiilicent  pillars,  and  also  the  Blaugfater-bouse,  in 
which  was  n  carved  ram's  head,  all  whereof  were  on  the  soiidi-caiC 
side  of  the  church,  and  extended  to  the  brook  Clywedock.  Tie 
cemetery  was  considered  to  have  been  on  the  south-west,  but  uoa 
or  inscription  was  found  to  identify  the  place. 

"It  was  also  discoveretl  that  the  whole  monastic  estAblishment 
enclosed  and  protected  by  a  strong  dyke  and  entrenchment,  wl 
croHsed  the  little  valley  at  equal  distances,  eastward  and  wesfsud, 
fnim  the  church,  extending  through  the  village,  and  eackisiiii 
Hpace  of  about  two  acres  of  land,  which  sppettTH  tci  have  comprised 
ancient  and  usual  privilege  of  sanctuary.  At  the  eoutli-westeni  car 
of  this  enclosure  was  the  great  oven  of  the  munasteiy,  the 
whereof  were  removed  in  the  year  1831  which  showed  that  when  oom— 
plete  it  was  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  in  deplh,  an]  n* 
built  three  feet  from  the  grround,  from  which  large  dimensions  it  un^ 
be  inferred  that  the  inmates  of  the  place  were,  «t  the  time,  no  inooti' 
siderable  number. 

"  On  the  site  of  the  Abbey  Church  being  cleared,  it  was  discoveti^ 
thiit  the  building  hod  cnusiRted  of  a  imve  and  a  transept  ;  and  that  lli^ 
nave  had  been  supanited  on  each  side  from  the  side-aisles  by  Uẅteei» 
piers,  which,  with  tlie  abutments  at  the  ends,  had  suatoiued  twn  m 
of  fourteen  arches.  The  bases  of  the  greater  number  of  the  piei 
and  portions  of  two  or  three  of  the  piers  themselves  to  the  hòght 
three  or  four  feet,  remained,  sufficient  to  show  their  form  when  thej^ 
were  perfect ;  portions  also  of  the  western  side  wall,  and  of  tlw 
northern  and  southern  end  walls  of  the  transept,  were  rendered  muti 
visiblif ;  but  not  even  traces  of  its  eastern  aide  wall,  nor  of  any  of  tJii 

walls  of  the  church  or  choir,  were  brought  to  light.     Through  meuu     

of  the  removal  of  the  rubbish,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  extcniaS 
walls  of  the  nave  were  likewise  rendered  higher,  and  one  nt  ihoae 
p<irtioiiB  on  the  north  side  to  the  height  of  about  eiehteen  feet." 

Unfortunately,  no  plans  or  records  of  the  excavations 
maiJe  in  1S37  were  preserved,  and  conaecjuently  what  no» 
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is  visible  of  the  ruina  givea  one  but  a  poor  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  monaster}-.  A  few  fraguients  of  sculpturetl 
stone  have  been  built  into  the  terrace  walls  of  the  garden  ; 
and  Mrs.  Philips,  the  present  owner  of  the  property,  haa 
lately  Ijeen  cleaniig  fionie  portion  of  the  ruins,  and  has 
brought  to  liglit  several  features  of  great  interest,  more 
especially  the  bases  of  the  jambs  of  the  south-east  and 
south-west  doorways  leading  from  the  south  aisle  of  the 
Abbey  Chureh  into  the  cloisters.  Several  very  Iwautiful 
carved  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture  have  also 
been  found  and  placed  in  the  ruins,  and  are  illustrated  ín 
the  accompanying  plates ;  they  are  quite  equal  in  beauty 
of  design  and  execution  to  the  fragments  found  at  Strata 
Florida  and  Strata  Marcella;  they  are  of  a  later  period  than 
Strata  Florida,  but  similar  to  Strata  Marcella,  being  dis- 
tinctly Early  English  in  character  and  style. 

A  drain  has  lately  been  cut  through  a  portion  of  the  site, 
crossing  the  cloister-garth ;  traces  of  foundations  were 
«iliscovered,  and  two  lines  of  lead  pipe  were  found  which 
had  supplied  the  conventual  buildings  with  water.  At  one 
point  a  piece  of  paving-stone  was  uncovered,  evidently 
ia  situ,  wliich  apparently  was  a  portion  of  the  south  walk 
of  the  cloister  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  further  excavations, 
at  a  depth  of  some  two  to  three  feet,  would  reveal  much  of 
the  plan  of  the  monastic  buildings  surrounding  the 
cloister-gai-th. 

With  the  viuw  of  placing  before  my  readers  the  present 
id  and  condition  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Cwmhir, 
and  to  enable  them  to  realise  the  beauty  and  magnificence 
of  the  great  chureh  which  the  foundeva  intended  no 
doubt  to  complete,  but  which  circumatauces,  at  which 
,we  can  only  guess,  caused  them  to  leave  in  an  unfinished 
tte,  I  have,  through  the  kindnes.s  and  courtesy  of  tlie 
int  oWner,  Mrs.  Philipa,  of  Abbey  Cwmhir,  been  able 
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H  to  eany   out  some   trifling   excavations,   fìrst   of  kII  to 

H  iletenuine  whether  any  pai-t  üf  the  church  eastwar<l  of  tiu 

H  nave  had  been  built ;  secondly,  to  ascertain  whether  tbtn 

H  were  any  traces  0Í  an  earlier  church  ;  and,  thirdly, todetei- 

B  mine  the  position  of  tlie  cloister  and  conventual  buildings. 
H  The  result  of  what  has  been  done  is  shown  upon  the  pUn 

H  published  herewitli,  and  I  have  also  had  prepared  a  serin 

H  of  drawings  of  the  architectural  details  and  of  aueh  fn^ 

I  ments  of  sculpture  that  time  and  the  destroyers  have  1^ 

H  foroa. 

n 


These  di-awings,  which  are  appended,  wore  prepared 
for  me  by  the  able  and  talented  artist  of  tlie  Cambrian 
Archieological  AsHociation,  Mr.  W.  (i.  Smith,  and  I  «n 
much  indebted  to  liim  for  the  skill  and  ability  with  whidi 
he  has  delineated  the  beautiful  architectural  frngmenb 
that  remain  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Cwmhir. 

The  plan  indicates  what  little  is  left  of  tlie  piers  tail 
ai-cades  of  the  church,  and  it  would  have  been  impoawHe 
from  the  few  fragments  that  are  now  left  at  CwmhÌrto 
form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  lieauty  and  magnificence  of 
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the  original  design,  but,  fortunately,  about  the  years  1640 
to  1542  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Llanidloes,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  about  13  miles  north-west  of  Cwmhir 
Abbey,  were  restoring  and  enlarging  their  parish  church, 
building  a  new  north  aisle,  and  putting  a  new  roof  on  the 
nave,  and  as  they  required  an  arcade  of  five  arches 
between  nave  and  aisle,  and  a  new  south  doorway,  they 
obtained  the  material  for  this  part  of  their  church  from 
the  lately  dissolved  Monastery  of  Cwmhir. 

The  date  when  the  work  was  done  appears  upon  the  roof 
itself,  1542,  which  was  probably  the  year  when  the  work 
was  completed. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  existed  as  to  whether  the 
piers,  arches,  and  roof,  actually  came  from  the  Abbey  of 
Cwmhir ;  as  to  the  roof  of  the  nave,  that  I  believe  was 
built  for  Llanidloes  Church,  as  it  is  27  feet  in  span,  and  the 
span  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  of  Cwmhir  Abbey  Church 
would  be  at  least  32  feet. 

As  regards  the  piers,  responds,  and  arches  of  tlie  arcade, 
and  the  jambs  of  the  south  door,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  the  tradition  of  their  having  been  brought  from  the 
Abbey  is  correct ;  the  architectural  details  are  absolutely 
identical,  and,  moreover,  the  position  from  whence  the 
responds  of  the  arcade  and  the  jambs  of  the  south  door 
were  taken  can  be  identified. 

Thus  early  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  but,  fortunately,  in  this  instance,  it  has  saved  for 
us  so  much  of  the  architectural  details  from  whicli  we  can 
without  much  difficulty  reconstruct,  in  our  mind's  eye,  one 
of  the  great  monastic  churches  of  Wales,  and  form  some 
idea  how,  in  one  of  the  most  remote  and  unfrequented  dis- 
tricts, in  a  sparsely  populated  and  poor  country,  it  was 
intended  to  build  a  church  of  which  the  nave  was,  with 
some  three  or  four  exceptions,  the  longest  in  England. 
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Leiand,  in  his  Itinerary  says :  **  No  chiixdie  in  Wales  a 
seen  of  such  lengtht,  as  the  foundation  of  walls  there  begoa 
doth  shew,  but  the  third  part  of  the  work  was  new 
finished.  All  the  hdwse  was  spoiled  and  defaced  by  Own 
Glendour." 

Evidently  in  Leland's  time  the  foundations  were  visibk 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church,  and  I  have  shown 
upon  the  Plan  how  far  the  foundations  have  been  traced  in 
the  recent  excavations. 

The  North  Wall  of  the  Transepts  ends  abruptly,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  foundation  further  than  is  shown  on 
the  Plan. 

The  South  Wall  does  not  appear  to  have  been  built  modi 
further  than  on  the  north  side,  but  there  are  traces  of 
foundations  extending  eastwards,  and  also  southwarda 

Parallel  to  the  West  Wall  of  the  South  Transept  I  found 
a  line  of  foundation  which  I  think  is  the  east  side  of  the 
Sacristy,  Chapter  House,  Dayroom,  and  Slype.  The  poo- 
tion  that  this  wall  occupies  with  regard  to  the  chnidi, 
points  to  the  possibility  that  there  was  an  earlier  chareh 
that  preceded  the  present  structure. 

The  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1143,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  benefactors  mentioned  in  the  charters, 
Einion  Clyd,  was  slain  in  1177,  therefore,  unless  we  assume 
that  for  a  long  period  of  years,  extending  from  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  until  the  very  end  of  that  century, 
or   early  in   the   thiiteenth,   the   monks  were  without  a 
church,  which  is  a  most  improbable  thing,  we  must  condude 
there  was  an  earlier  church  which  the  monks  pulled  down» 
intending  to  rebuild  it  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  date  of  the  architecture  ot 
Cwmhir  Abbey  Church  is  not  earlier  than  the  choir  an», 
the  other  portions  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  built  by  Bishop 
Hugh   1192-1200.      The  architectural  details  at  Cwmhir 
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very  much  resemble  those  at  Lincoln,  there  is  one  especial 
feature  in  the  resixinds  intemlecl  to  carry  the  groining  of 
the  aisles,  the  bases  of  which  rest  upon  a  projectiug  plinth, 
exactly  similar  in  design  to  t!ie  pillars  in  the  choir  at 
Lincoln. 


Section  of  Arch  Mouldings,  Arcide,  Llanidloes  Church. 


The  nave  and  part  of  the  choir  at  Llandaff  Cathedral  is 
also  of  the  same  period,  and  in  its  general  character  the 
nave  of  Cwmhir  doubtless  resembled  it,  and  also  some  of 
the  Early  English  work  at  St.  David's  Cathedral,  one  of  the 
peculiarities   being  an   occasional   absence   of    neck 
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mouldings  to  the  capitals,  the  piers  consisting  of  an 
angular  mass,  with  a  cluster  of  three  shafts  attached  to  the 
principal  faces;  the  central  shaft  filleted,  the  other  two 
plain  cylinders. 

The  foliage  of  the  capitals  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
though  distinguished  technically  by  the  name  of  stiff- leaved 
foliage,  because  there  are  stiff  stalks  to  the  leaves  rising 
from  the  ring  of  the  capital,  the  leaves  themselves  curl 
over  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  with  a  freedom  and 
elegance  peculiar  to  this  period.  The  arch  mouldings  are 
bold  and  deep,  and  much  undercut. 

The  late  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  essay  on  Llandaff  Cathedral, 
incidentally  mentions  Cwmhir  Abbey,  and  states  that  in  his 
opinion,  though  Cwmhir  may  have  been  founded  in  1143, 
the  date  of  the  architecture  must  be  nearly  one  hundred 
years  later,  and  attributes  the  corresponding  work  at  Llan- 
daff to  a  date  not  earlier  than  1220. 

We  may  generally  assume  that  work  of  any  particular 
kind  in  Wales  is  usually  considerably  later  than  similar 
work  in  England,  and  upon  that  assumption  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  of  Cwmhir 
might  have  been  commenced  by  Madoc  ap  Maelgwn,  who 
married  Rose,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  or  by  Ralph 
Mortimer,  who  married  Gladys,  the  daughter  of  Llewelyn 
ap  lorwerth,  as  we  find  that  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  Mortimers  became  closely  connected  with  the 
Abbey,  and  there  are  transactions  between  them  and  the 
monks  recorded  in  the  Liber  Niger  de  Wigmore,  about 
1240  and  1241,  which  point  to  benefactions  in  money  to  the 
monastery. 

The  building  of  such  a  church  must  have  extended  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time ;  materials  were  diflicult  to 
obtain,  and  the  large  quantities  of  freestone  used,  which 
appears   to  have  come  from   the  Grinshill   quarries   near 
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Bhrewabury,  must  have  cost  a  very  large  sum  of  money  in  I 
Kvriage  alone,  into  so  remote  a  district,  which  was  in  those  { 
iUyii,  and  even  until  the  present  century,  practically  with- 
BUt  roads. 

Only  one  inscribed  tombstone  has  been  found,  illustrated  i 
Ui  Plate  12,  and  this  was  discovered  in  183(i  in  the  nave  | 
td  the  church.  It  formed  the  cover  of  a  shallow  stone 
grave,  and  in  it  lay  a  perfect  skeleton.  It  was  that  of  a 
tail  man,  under  middle  age,  the  teeth  were  all  perfect  and 
■Remarkably  white,  the  bones  upon  exposure  crumbled  to 
dust.  This  tombstone,  or  coffin  lid,  ts  now  preserved  in  the 
«hurehyard  at  Abbey  Cwmhir.  The  inscription  has  been 
XBbA,  "HlC  JACET  MABLI  CU.IUS  ANIM*  PROPITIETUR  DEUH," 
pud  translated  as,  "  Here  lies  Mabli  to  whose  soul  may 
IGod  bo  merciful."  On  the  same  plate  is  illustrated  a  frag- 
Uent  (No,  39)  of  wliat  appears  to  have  been  part  of  a 
tombstone. 

The  aisles  of  the  ehui-ch  wei'e  intended  to  be  groined ; 
vbether  the  whole  of  the  gi^oininji  was  uver  executed 
euinot  now  be  determined,  but  there  are  in  existence 
fragment»  of  the  groin  moulds  (No.  23,  Plate  5)  and 
springers  for  the  groins,  four  of  them  have  been  used  in  the 
neighbouring  pariah  church  of  Llanbister  as  corbels,  to  carry 
ringing  loft  of  the  tower ;  and  among  the  fragments  of 
sonlpture  illustrated  on  Plate  5  there  is  a  groin  boss 
ÍNo.17). 

Among  the  carved  fragments  still  lying  in  the  ruins  are 
ive  capitals  of  very  distinctly  French  type,  and  showing 
tomanesque  character,  intended  for  detached  shafts;  to 
which  portion  of  the  building  these  belong  it  is  nijw  iinpos- 
rible  to  say ;  they  are  not  apparently  intended  for  any  part 
of  the  work  in  the  nave,  and  pos-sibly  bavo  been  a  part 
^  the  central  pier  of  the  Chapter  House,  and  may  be  part 
'  the  "portions  of  two  magnificent  pillars"  mentioned  in 
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Rees'  description  of  the  Abbey  ruins  at  the  time  of  tti 
excavations  by  Mr.  Wilson  about  1830. 

Among  the  fragments  of  sculpture,  I  would  partiadnlf 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  head  now  built  into  tti 
terrace  wall  at  Abbey  Cwmhir.  It  is  so  evidently  a  pv- 
trait  of  the  period  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  ohj 
reasonably  suppose  it  is  intended  for  one  of  the  foandei^Z 
not  intended  for  the  head  of  the  King. 

The  ram's  head  is  also  interesting ;  the  principal  waak 
of  Cwmhir  Abbey  consisted  of  its  flocks  and  its  herd%ail 
the  carver,  no  doubt,  wished  to  perpetuate  that  fact :  tim 
is  a  similar  head,  which  has  been  used  as  a  roof  ootbd,ii 
Llanidloes  Church. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  may  I  appeal  to  all  WdihnMi 

and  lovers  of  ancient  art  to  assist  in  preserving  what  IWb 

is  left  to  us  of  this  great  monastic  church,  the  burial-phv 

of  our  last  native  prince ;  his  bones  have  probably  loogip 

mouldered  into  dust,  the  exact  place  where  he  was  laid  b^ 

never  be  discovered,  but  surely  some  memorial  should  ta 

erected  in  this  secluded  and  beautiful  spot  that  will  po^ 

petuate  to  future  generations  that  here  was  laid  in  eoa- 

secrated  ground  all  that  remained  of  the  gallant  LleweÌTû 

ap  Gruffydd. 

"  His  bones  are  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ; 
His  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust." 

{ChUrUgt^) 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PLATES. 

Plate  No.  1  is  a  plan  and  perspective  elevation  of  the 
the  Nave,  all  of  which  are  of  the  same  design  and  thirteem- 
number,  carrying  an  arcade  of  fourteen  arches. 

Plate  No.  2  is  the  South-west  Pier  of  the  Tower;  the  poití^ 
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of  wall  cross-liatched  on  the  plan  is  the  foundation  of  the 
temporary  wall,  erected  to  cut  off  the  nave  from  the  unfinished 
portion  of  the  Church  Eastward,  which  was  never  completed. 

Plate  Na  3  is  the  detail  of  the  South-west  Door  of  the  Nave ; 
the  South-east  Door  was  exactly  similar  in  design  and  detail 

No  traces  are  left  of  the  West  Door.  The  foundations  can 
only  be  traced  of  a  portion  of  the  West  Wall,  and  from  the 
contour  of  the  ground  there  may  be  some  doubts  whether  such  a 
doorway  existed  ;  if  it  did,  there  must  have  been  a  descent  of 
several  steps  into  the  nave. 

Plate  No.  4.  —This  gives  the  detail  of  the  Wall  Shafts  of  the 
Nave,  Aisles,  and  of  the  North  Transept.  Those  in  the  South 
Transept  correspond ;  also,  the  base  of  an  angle  shaft,  marked 
*'  Sacristy'^  in  the  angle  where  the  broad-shaded  foundation  wall 
on  the  east  side  of  "  probable  site  of  Chapter  House"  joins  the 
external  wall  of  the  South  Transept  (see  plan). 

Rate  No.  5  contains  fragments  of  Pculpture,  Figs.  16, 18,  20  and 
21,  all  of  Early  English  character;  Fig.  19  is  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Capitals  of  the  Nave  Piers ;  Fig.  17  a  groin  boss  from  the  aisle 
groining ;  Fig.  23  a  section  of  the  groin  mould ;  and  Fig.  22  a  frag- 
ment of  late  Tudor  tracery  from  some  of  the  domestic  buildings. 

Plate  No.  6. — Fragments  of  Sculpture  built  into  the  terrace  wall 

of  the  garden  of  Abbey  Cwmhir  House.      The  head  b  is  that  of 

&  young  man,  with  flowing  hair  and  a  slight  moustache,  wearing 

a  coronet;  the  mode  of  wearing  the  hair,  and  the  form  of  the 

coronet  or  crown,  enables  us  to  date  this  piece  of  sculpture  about 

the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.     There  is  a  ram's  head 

exactly  similar  to  the  one  illustrated  on  this  plate,  built  in  as  a 

corbel,  carrying  one  of  the  hammer  beams  of  the  roof  of  Llanidloes 

^*»urch. 

**Jate  No.  7. — Figs,  marked  k,  l,  m,  n,  and  the  corbel  block  of 
^he  hand  grasping  conventional  foliage,  are  also  built  into  the 
terrace  Wall  at  Abbey  Cwmhir.  Fig.  25  is  a  fragment  of  a  Nave 
^pîtal  found  in  the  ruins,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  now 
tornaiug  part  of  the  Arcade  in  Llanidloes  Church.  Fig.  24,  section 
^*  fi^gments  of  Arch  Moulds  found  at  the  Abbey  ;  and  the  section 
^f  a  Capital  at  Llanidloes  Church  is  also  shown  on  this  plate. 

Plate  No.  8. — The  five  Capitals  shown  in  this  plate,  Figs.  26,  27, 
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28,  29,  and  30,  are  entirely  different  in  stjle  from  the  other 
fragments  that  have  bt«n  found,  and  as  will  lie  seen  by  tJie  plan 
of  the  abacus,  Fig.  31,  have  been  intended  to  be  grouped  round 
a  central  octagonal  shaft  of  consideralile  size.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smilii 
has  prepared  a  plan,  and  a  drawing  showing  how  these  capitals 
were  probably  used,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  bliese  are  frag- 
ments of  the  central  pier  intended  to  carry  the  groined  roof  of  an 
octagonal  Chapter  House,  which  may  or  may  not  have  lieen  {•vei 
completed.  The  peculiarly  French  character  of  the  eculptuii-  ii 
very  remarkable,  and  resembles  late  Bomanesqge  work. 
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Plan  of  Cenlral  Ocmgonal  Shaft. 

Plates  Nos.  Q,  10,  and  1 1,  illustrate  the  Piers  and  Respon^^ 
the  Arcade  at  Llanidloes  Church,  dividing  the  North  Aiale  from 
the  Nave,  and  which  are  undoubtedly  built  up  of  portions  of  the 
arcades  from  the  Abbey  Church  of  Cwmhir.  They  agree  in  e 
detail  with  fragments  now  in  existence  at  the  Abbey,  and  it  will 
be  observed  how  the  Capitals  have  become  mixed,  as  in  Fig.  34, 
Plate  10,  and  also  Fig.  33,  plate  9.  In  Fig.  32  wo  can  trace  the 
rude  attenipt  of  the  local  mason  to  make  good  the  dumage  caused 
in  transit  over  the  hills  lietween  the  Abbey  and  Llanidloes  :  his 
workmanship  is  more  apparent  in  the  Capitals  themEelvea  than 
is  indicated  in  the  drawings. 

We  have  in  these  Capitals  two  types  of  Sculpture,  the  purest 
Early  English    work,    quite    equal    to     anything    at    Lincoln  ' 
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Ibedral,  as  in  Figs.  33,  36,  and  37  ;  nnd,  on  tlie  other  hand 
B  &  much  ruder  and  apparently  an  earlier  type  of  work,  a 


■alion  Qf  Ctnlral  Ociagonal  Sliufi, 


gs.  34  and  35.     We  have  fragments  at  the  Abbey  illustratinjj 


th  itfles,  see  Fig.  19,  plate  5,  and  Fig.  2"!,  plate  7, 
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It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  the  vanous  types  of  Scolptnt 
were  applied  in  the  Nave.  Possibly  the  East  end  may  have  beet 
first  completed,  and  the  men  who  had  worked  at  Lincoln  miglil 
have  been  employed  at  Abbey  Owmhir;  then,  as  the  Nave  extendei 
westward,  the  work  may  have  fallen  into  other  and  less  oorapetent 
hands.  However  this  may  be,  here  we  have  side  by  side  two 
distinct  classes  of  work,  surmounting  the  same  shafts  and  basei 
throughout. 

Plate  No.  12. — On  this  is  illustrated  the  only  inscribed  Monu- 
mental Slab  found  at  Abbey  Cwmhir,  Fig,  38,  now  placed  in  the 
churchyard  there,  on  the  north  side  of  the  church ;  Fig.  39  is  s 
fragment  apparently  of  a  tombstone,  with  a  moulded  edge. 


NoTB. — Mr.  Edward  Owen  has  very  kindly  furnished  the 
following  extract  from  Stephens'  Literature  of  the  Eymnf 
of  a  poem  of  Grufiydd  ap  Yr  Ynad  Coch  on  the  death  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd,  in  which  it  appears  that  his  personal 
escort  was  eighteen  men  when  he  visited  Aberedw  Castle,  and 
that  all  these  were  slain  when  their  retreat  upon  the  main  body 
of  Llewelyn's  army  was  cut  off  by  Helias  Walwyn  : — 

Poem  ok  Gruffydd  ap  Yr  Ynad  Coch  on  the  Death  of 

Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd. 


''  It  is  my  lot  to  complain  of  Saxon  treachery, 
It  is  mine  to  complain  of  the  necessity  of  dying. 
It  is  lììino  to  despise  myself  because  God 
Has  left  me  without  him. 

It  is  mine  to  praise  him  without  interruption  or  silence. 
It  is  mine  henceforth  to  meditate  on  him. 
It  is  mine  while  life  lasts  for  him  to  mourn. 
It  is  mine  to  grieve,  mine  to  weep. 
A  lord  I  have  lost — well  may  I  mourn — 
A  lord  of  a  royal  palace,  slain  by  a  human  hand, 
A  lord  rigliteous  and  truthful  :  listen  to  me  ! 
I  soar  to  complain.     Oh  that  I  should  have  cause  ! 
A  lord,  victorious  until  the  eighteen  wore  slain. 
A  lord  who  was  gentle,  whose  j)osse8sion  is  now  the  silent  earth, 
A  lord  who  was  like  a  lion,  ruling  the  elements, 
A  lord  whose  disfigurement  makes  us  most  uneasy, 
A  lord  who  was  praised  in  songs,  as  Emrys  predicted  ; 
No  Saxon  would  dare  to  touch  him,"  etc. 

The  Welsh  line  about  the  eighteen  is : — 

**  Arglwydd  Uwydd  cyn  Ihuld  y  deunaw." 
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THE    WELSH    CALENDAR 


By  the  Rev  JOHN  FISHER,  B.D.i 


medisBval  Welsh  literature  references  are  constantly 
:inade  to  certain  events  as  happening  upon,  or  near,  such 
»nd  such  a  Holy  Day  or  Saint's  Day,  without  mentioning 
"the  month  at  all.  For  instance,  the  Welsh  Laws,  Brut  y 
S^ytvysogion,  and  other  Welsh  Chronicles,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  poems  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi,  and  other  bards,  are 
:f  ull  of  such  dates.  These  Festivals  stood  out  as  landmarks 
in  the  popular  Calendar,  and  our  forefathers  dated  by  them 
'tihe  various  events  that  occurred  in  their  individual  and 
xiational  history.  This  paper  is  an  attempt  at  elucidating 
«md  giving  the  history  of,  from  the  Welsh  point  of  view, 
^hese  Festivals  and  Holy  Days,  which  are,  for  the  most 
"part,  the  common  property  of  Christendom.  No  one, 
H  think,  can  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  much, 
especially  of  that  vast  store  of  mediaeval  literature  we 
j)osse8S,  without  some  acquaintance  with  these  Festi- 
"vals. 

I  had  at  first  intended  treating  also  of  the  old  non- 
Christian  Welsh  Festivals,  connected  principally  with  the 
equinoxes  and  solstices,  where  we  have  undoubted  traces  of 
sun-worship,  attesting  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  old 
Celtic  religion  ;  but  I  found  when  I  came  to  look  into  my 
notes  that  I  could  not  possibly  bring  both  the  Christian 

^  Read  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  on 
Thursday,  the  30th  of  May  1895,  at  20,  Hanover  Square.  Chairman, 
Dr.  Alfred  Daniell,  B.Sc. 
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and  non-Christian  Festivals  within  the  compass  of  one 
paper,  and  so  I  decided  for  the  present  to  leave  the  non- 
Christian  Festivals  untouched. 

I  propose,  first  of  all,  taking  the  Festivals  that  are  not 
Saints*  Days,  giving  the  history  of  the  names  found  for 
them  in  Welsh  literature,  with  their  meanings,  noting  any- 
thing about  them  peculiar  to  the  Welsh  Calendar,  and 
illustrating  them  occasionally  by  any  customs,  bits  of  folk- 
lore, or  proverbial  sayings  there  may  be  connected  with 
them.  The  latter  will,  I  hope,  relieve  somewhat  of  the 
philological  monotony  of  the  paper ;  but  space,  of  course, 
would  not  allow  of  my  going  into  them  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness.  I  intend  also  dealing  at  some  length  with 
the  Gwyl  Mabsant,  which  at  one  time  formed  an  important 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  Welsh  people  in,  as  I  suppose, 
every  parish. 

The  Welsh  Calendars  that  I  have  consulted  in  writing 
this  paper  are : — 

(1)  The  Calendar  in  the  Additional  MS.  14,912,  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  Calendar  is  prefixed  to  a  fourteenth 
century  MS.  of  Meddijgon  Myddfai,  on  vellum,  which 
belonged  to  Lewis  Morris.  This  is  a  valuable  Calendar, 
but  is,  unfortunately,  imperfect,  beginning  only  with 
March ;  nor  is  it  always  quite  legible.  A  few  of  the 
entries  are  in  a  later  hand. 

(2)  The  Calendars  in  the  fifteenth  century  Hengwrt 
MSS.,  13,  22,  and  45,  for  copies  of  which  I  am  indebted  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  Egerton  Phillimore,  M.A.,  who  had  taken 
copies  of  the  transcripts  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Howel  W. 
Lloyd,  M.A.,  of  the  originals.  These  Calendars  give  us  the 
Festivals  of  a  great  number  of  the  Welsh  Saints  (as  well  as 
the  usual  Festivals  of  the  Western  Church),  but  it  will  be 
found  on  testing  them  that  they  are  not  very  accurate, 
being  often  wrong  by  a  day  or  two. 
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(3)  The  Calendar  in  the  Additional  MS.  14,882,  a  volume 
of  Welsh  poems.  At  fol.  39a  begins  the  Calendar,  with  a 
treatise  on  the  days  of  the  months,  planetary  influences, 
etc,  called  Erra  pater ^  written  by  William  ap  W.  in  1591. 
This  is  a  very  legible  and  perfect  Calendar. 

(4)  The  lolo  MSS.  Calendar,  152-3  (  =  558).  This  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  "  a  MS.  written  about  1500,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davies  of  Dolgelley".  The 
Festivals  for  December  are  imperfect,  a  leaf  being  lost.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  where  this  MS.  is  now.  This 
Calendar  is  a  pretty  correct  one. 

(5)  The  Calendar  prefixed  to  Allwydd  neu  Agoriad 
Paradiwj8  ir  Cymi^y  a  Roman  Manual  published  at  Liege 
in  1670,  wherein  the  Welsh  Saints  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Roman  and  other 
Saints. 

(6)  The  Calendars  published  in  the  London  Orealy  287-8 
<1806),  and  the  Cambrian  Register,  iii,  219-21  (1818). 
These  are  practically  one  and  the  same  Calendar  or  list, 
^ith  this  diflerence,  that  the  one  is  in  Welsh  and  the  other 
^nearly  all)  in  Elnglish.  It  is  rather  a  meagre  Calendar, 
and  is  not  arranged  chronologically. 

(7)  The  Calendar  in  Williams  ab  Ithel's  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities  of  the  Cymry,  301-3  (1844),  which  is  based 
upon  the  Festivals  given  passim  in  Rees's  Welsh  Saints, 

(8)  Some  Welsh  Almanacks  published  during  the  last 
200  years,  beginning  with  Thomas  Jones's  for  1692.  The 
first  Welsh  Almanack  was  the  one  published  for  1680  by 
Thomas  Jones  of  Shrewsbury,  whose  Almanacks  Stephen 
Hughes  commends  to  his  readers  in  his  preface  to  the 
translation  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  published  in  1688.  In 
the  Almanacks  of  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  and  before, 
the  Festivals  of  Saints  are  very  numerous,  not  only  of 
Welsh  Saints,  but  also  of  Roman  and  English  Saints.     These 
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Saints  Festivals,  however,  from  about  1770  became  fewer 
and  fewer,  and  gradually  disappeared,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  Saint's  name,  Welsh  or  otherwise,  to  be  met  ^ith 
in  the  ordinary  Welsh  Almanack  of  to-day — none  beyond 
a  few  inevitable  ones. 

Ch.üyl,  the  Welsh  for  '  Festival ',  is  simply  the  L.  rŷííia, 
*  a  watch*.     Originally  it  meant  the  vigil  or  watch  that  was 
kept  the  evening  or  night  preceding  a  Holy  Day.  A  parallel 
to  it  is  the  Eng.  Wake  for  a  Patronal  Festival,  from  the  0. 
Eng.  vxicu,  '  a  vigil '.     There  are  a  few  instances  of  gxryl 
being  used  in  its  original  sense  to  be  met  with  in  MeA 
Welsh    literature;    e.gr.,  in  one  of  the  tracts  on  Bardism 
printed  in  the  lolo  M8S.,  52,  we  find  the  following:— "y 
dydd  o  flaen  yr  Alban  a  elwir  Gwyl  [i.e.,  the  vigil]  yr 
Alban,  ar  dydd  ar  ol  Gwledd  [i.e.,  the  Feast]  yr  Albdn." 
Salesbury  in  his  Diet  (1547)  gives  "  Gwyl  ne  vysilia — - 
vigyll".     Compare  the  verbs  gwylio  and  gwylad,  which, 
like   the   L.   vigilare,  mean   *to   watch,  or  sit  up';  and 
givylnoSy    '  a  watch-  or  wake-night*.      In    course  of  time 
the   term  gwyl — which    marked    at    first    the   begiiming 
of  the  Festival,  and  was  only  of  secondary  importance  as 
compared  with  it — came  to  be  applied  to  the  Festival  itself. 
Still,  some  word  for  *  vigil ',  as  such,  would  have  to  be  use<l 
when  occasion  required  it ;  and  we  have  it  in  niyxvyly  a  late 
Med.  form  of  vigil ia,  which,  with  givyly  forms  what  is  called 
a  '  doublet',  like  sivyn  and  sygUy  from  the  L.  signum.     The 
changing   of   initial   t;   to   77i   in  later   Welsh   is  common 
enough;  cf.  velvet,  m  el  fed;  villainy  mila  in;  ventureyTntntTO- 
etc.     There  are  plenty  of  passages  in  Med.  Welsh  attesti^? 
the  use  of  nvywyly  but  generally  we  meet  with  it  in  the  Ỳ' 
myvM/lidiL     In  the  fifteenth  century  Hengwrt  Calend^^' 
as  the  vigil  or  eve  of  a  Festival,  it  is  written  vievili<i  (f^^ 
vievylid),  and  occurs  a  good  many  times.     So  also  in  ^*^"^ 
Calendar  of  Additional  MS.  14,912,  as  miuiliuy  and'in  tt**^ 
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of  Additional  MS.  14,882,  as  mevilie.  In  the  lolo  MSB. 
Calendar  it  only  occurs  once,  written  mifilia.  We  have  the 
pL  mefiliau  {al.  mywUiau)  in  a  poem  by  Meredydd  ap  Rhys 
(1430-60 ;  /olo  M88.,  323) ;  and  a  saying  attributed  by 
some  to  Catwg  Ddoeth  runs : — "  Na  vydd  gyveddachwr 
vywiliau  a  chatgor"  (Myv,  Arch.,  758,  twice ;  c/.  also  Bardd- 
onuiaeth  D,  ah  Gmilym,  490;  1789).  I  may  add  that 
Noawyl  (in  short,  No8 ;  and  occasionally  Ucher-wyl)  is  also 
used  much  in  the  same  sense  as  Tnywyl — the  no8  or  eve  of 
such  and  such  a  gwyl  or  Festival — and  formerly  it  used  to 
be  observed  by  cessation  from  work  generally.  Hence  the 
verb  Tioswylio  came  to  mean  to  leave  off  work  and  retire 
for  the  evening  to  rest ;  cudw  noswyl,  as  it  were.  In  Morris 
Williams's  Y  Flwyddyn  Eglwyaig  (64;  1843),  under  Nos 
Basg,  occur  the  lines  : — 

"  A  dyma'r  fan,  fy  lesu  mawr, 
Yr  wyt,  yn  llawr  y  ceufedd, 
Yn  cadw  noswyl  wedi*th  waith, 

Mown  beddrod  llaith  yn  gorwedd  ! " 

Whilst  dealing  with  these  terms  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  the  phrase,  now  written,  dyw  gwyl,  i.e., 
*  a  Festival  day' — the  first  word  being  used  in  several  other 
instances.  The  word  for  '  day*  here  probably  only  differs 
in  spelling  from  Duw,  the  Welsh  for  *  God '  (Rhys,  HihheH 
Lectures,  116);  in  fact,  in  Med.  Welsh  duw  is  much  the 
commonest  spelling  for  the  word.  To  take  Skene's  Four 
Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  we  find  the  word  for  *  God '  there 
spelt  duu,  duv,  duf,  and  once  dev  (ii,  13) ;  the  word  for 
'day'  duw,  duv,  diu,  diw,  div,  dyv,  dyf,  and  dyw. 
The  various  spellings  represent  but  one  word,  cognate  with 
the  Sanskrit  dyaus,  'heaven,  sky,  day,  the  god  Dyaus', 
and  the  words  usually  strung  upon  it  in  works  on  the 
Science  of  Language.  The  words  for  '  God '  and  *  day'  are 
still  heard  in  some  parts  pronounced  exactly  alike.     An 
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anonymous  bard,  writing  in  the  S.  Wales  dialect,  in  Llyfr 
Carolan  a  DyHau  Dumiol  (215  ;  ed.  1729) — exhibiting  in 
strong  terms  his  righteous  indignation  at  some  of  the  evil 
customs  and  practices  of  the  Welsh  people  of  his  day — was 
evidently  quite  unable  to  make  any  distinction  between 
the  two  words,  for  he  says : — 

'*  Mae  gan  fagad  saith  o  Dduwiau, 
Rhieni  (sic)  ydy w  y  saith  ddyddiau  ; 
Duw  Sid,  Duw  lÂun,  yw  dau  o  honyn, 
At  pump  eraill  aydd  yn  canlyn. 

**  Dymma  arfer  gas  annuwiol, 
A  ddysgodd  yr  hen  Ddiawl  ir  Bobol ; 
Galw  Enw'r  Sanctaidd  Drindod, 
Yn  gyflfredin  ar  ddiwrnod." 

I  may  further  add  that  Givyl,  being  fem.,  changes  the 
initial  letter  of  the  Saint's  name,  if  mutable;  e.g.,  Owyl  Fair, 
Gwyl  Bedr,  Gwyl  Domas,  Gwyl  Badrig,  Gtvyl  Armon,  etc. 
This  mutation  regularly  occurs  in  Welsh  literature,  in  its 
purer  periods ;  so  that  such  a  form  as  Owyl  Dewi,  one  now 
so  frequently  meets  with,  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
language,  and  should  be  avoided.  It  does  occur  occasion- 
ally in  Welsh  literature,  I  know,  but  the  instances  are  not 
anything  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  correcter  Givyl 
Ddewi.  In  the  parish  of  Llandeilo  Fawr  the  following 
couplet — intended  to  refer  to  the  approach  of  spring — may 
be  heard  on  llafar  gvAad : — 

**  Fe  ddaw  Gw-yl  Fair,  fe  ddaw  Gu:yl  Ddewif 
Fe  ddaw  y  g'wenen  fach  i  ddedwi." 

The  old  Welsh  year,  like  the  Celtic  year  generally, 
began  on  the  first  of  November  {Calan  Gauaf),  and  tlie 
importance  once  attaching  to  the  day,  and  especially  the 
eve,  has  not  yet  quite  disappeared.  That  is  the  old  New 
Year  8  Day  which  Celtic  tradition  as  a  whole  favours ;  but 
Welsh  tradition  is  not  quite  unanimous  on  the  point,  for 
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in  one  of  the  Bardic  tracts  printed  in  the  Jolo  MSS.,  52, 
we  are  told  that  AUmu  Arlhav.  i.e.,  Dee.  10  (the  shortest 
day.  O.S,),  was  the  first  day  of  the  Welsh  year,  as  also  of 
the  winter.  A  passage  to  the  same  effect  appears  in  a 
document  printed  in  Barddaa  (i,*16),  edited  by  Williams  ah 
Ithel ;  and  in  one  other  passage  in  the  latter  work  (i,  404) 
we  are  further  toîd  that  Allan  Eilir  (the  Vernal  Equinox) 
was  the  first  day  of  the  year,  being  the  day  on  which 
Prydain  ab  Aedd  Mawr  was  born. 

In  England  the  commencement  of  the  year  has  been 
variously  reckoued.  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  1155 
it  was  reckoned  from  the  1st  of  January,  but  between  1155 
and  1751  from  the  25th  of  March,  and  since  the  latter  year 
from  the  Ist  of  Januarj-.  In  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books, 
l)oth  English  and  Welsh,  published  previously  to  1752  a 
note  generally  occurs,  having  reference  to  the  Calendar 
prefixed,  giving  the  reasons  wliy  the  25th  of  March  was 
regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  year.  In  Bishop 
Parry's  Bible  (1620),  for  instance,  it  runs  thus:^ — "Nota 
hefyd  tod  cyfrif  blwyddyn  yr  Arglwydd  yn  dechrau  ar  y 
puraed  dydd  ar  hugain  o  fis  Mawrth,  y  dydd  y  tybir 
dechreu  creu'r  byd  arno,  a'r  dydd  y  catl  Christ  ynghroth  y 
Forwyn  Fair." 

The  Welsh  people,  like  the  English,  did  not  at  first  take 
kindly  to  the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  and  it  is 
curious  to  notice  how  tenaciously  they  clang  to  the  old 
order  of  things,  as  testified  by  several  Welsh  writers,  e.g. : — 

The  author  (Nefydd)  of  Crefydd  yr  Oesoedd  Tywyll 
(45;  1852)  says: — "  Caf wyd  trafferth  fawr  i  gael  gan  y 
bobl  yraostwng  i'r  peth  a  alwent  y  '  new  style'.  Gan  hyny 
yr  oedd  dwy  restr  o  wyliau.  ffeiriau,  a  dyddiau  hynod 
ereill,  yn  cael  eu  cadw  me\vn  rhai  parthau  o'r  deymas  am 
ainscr  ar  ol  hyny,  a'r  rhai  hyny  11  eg,  o  ddyddiau  oddiwrth 
en  gilydd.      Slion  Prŷs  o  lâl,  a  gwneuthurwyr  Almanaciau 
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ereill,  yn  gorfod  nodi  amserau  yr  hen  a'r  '  new  style*  yn  ei 
Almanac.  Ac  mae  Uawer  o  hen  bobl  wedi  bod  yn  ein  cof 
ni  nad  oedd  fawr  o  barch  ganddynt  i'r  'new  style*  mewn 
cyferbyniad  i'r  hen  ddydd  Nadolig,  yr  hen  ddydd  Calan, 
etc.,  etc.  Y  prydiau  hyny,  meddynt,  yr  oedd  yr  anifeiliaid 
ya  y  beudai  yn  myned  ar  eu  gliniau,  ac  yn  bref u,  i  ddangos 
parch  i  enedigaeth  ac  enwaediad  ein  Hiachawdwr;  y 
gwenyn  yn  canu,  ar  coed  yn  blodeuo  (yn  enwedig  y 
Glastonbury  thorn)  mewn  noswaith,  neu  yn  hytrach  yn  y 
boreu,  yn  wyrthiol.  Yr  un  modd  y  gellir  dweyd  am  yr 
holl  wyliau  ereill.  Ac  am  y  tymor  cyflogi  gweision  a 
morwynion,  ni  chymerasai  llawer  un  o'r  hen  bobl  rodd  o 
f uwch  a  Ho  am  wneyd  yn  ol  Calan-Mai  newydd,  ond  yr  hen 
Galan-Mai  oedd  gymeradwy."  (See  also  a  passage  to  the 
same  effect  in  Gwaith  G.  Mechain,  ii,  368.) 

Goronwy  Owen  in  his  Cyxvydd  i*r  Calan  (1753)  refers 
to  the  change  of  Style  when  he  says  : — 

*'  Aed  y  calendr  yn  hendrist, 
Aed  Cred  i  ammau  oed  Crist." 

{Poetical  Works,  i,  78  ;  1876.) 

The  poet  was  born  on  the  1st  of  January,  which,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  New  Style,  would  be  the  12th ;  and 
in  another  Gywydd  (written  in  1755)  he  grieves  the  loss  of 
the  intervening  days  from  the  short  span  of  his  life. 

I  propose  to  begin  with  the  Festivals  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Year  (which  for 
a  long  time  began,  like  the  Civil  Year,  on  March  25th, 
still  one  of  the  quarter-days) — Advent,  Y  Dawodia^,  or 
Y  Dyfodiad  as  it  is  occasionally  called.  In  the  first  trans- 
lation of  the  Welsh  Prayer  Book  (1567)  the  season  is 
called,  Yr  Adueiit,  nexCr  Gramys  *ayaf,  *  the  Lent  of 
winter' ;  so  also  in  the  fifteenth  century  Hengwrt  MS.  45 
(last    page),    Salesbury's    Dictionaì^   (s.v.     Grawys),    Yr 
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Athrawaeth  Oristnogaui  (213 ;  1618),  the  16th-17th  century 
MS.  of  a  Welsh-Latin  Roman  Manual  of  Devotion  in  the 
Robert  Jones  collection  in  the  Swansea  Public  Library 
(f.  33a).     In  Adamnan's  "Second  Vision",  in  the   14th 
century  Lebar  Brecc,  we  have  the  Irish  counterpart  of  the 
Welsh   Grawya  Auaf,  where  occurs  the    phrase    n-init 
chorgais  gemrid,  *  the  shrovetide  of  the  Lent  of  winter , 
ie.,  the  beginning  of  Advent ;   and  also  n-init  chorgais 
erraig,  'the   shrovetide   of  the  Lent   of   spring'    {Revue 
Celtique,  xii,  431,  441 ;  1891).      In  the  Calendar  of  Addi- 
tional   MS.   14,912,  opposite   November  3rd   and   4th,  is 
inserted  (in  a  later  hand) — "  Grawya  helias  a  vydd  o  wyl 
martin  hyt  y  nadolic",  which  we  must  take,  I  believe,  to  mean 
*  EHias's  (or  Elijah's)  Lent',  so  called  from  the  forty  days 
fast  of  him  in  whose  '  spirit  and  power'  came  the  herald  of 
Christ's   Advent.      In   The  Calendar  of  Oengus  (clxiii), 
however,  under  November  13th,  we  have  an  init  corgaiaa 
xv^hich  the  editor,  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  renders  '  the  begin- 
ning of  (Moses*)  Lent'.    In  the  Galilean  Church,  Advent 
^was   also   reckoned  from   Martinmas   (Nov.    11th),  hence 
called   Qiiadrageaima  S.  Martini,  and   included,  roughly 
speaking,  six  Sundays  and  a  forty  days'  Fast.     There  is  an 
Advent  of  six  Sundays  in  the  ancient  Galilean  Lectionary 
of    Luxeuil,   and   also   in   the   Ambrosian   and   Mozarabic 
Xiiturgies.     The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  still  commences 
Advent  on  Martinmas. 

Christmas,  Y  Nadolig  (Med.  Welsh  Nodolyc,  etc.;  O.  Irish, 
Notlaic  ;  Manx,  Nollick  ;  Cornish,  Nadelic;  Breton,  Nedelic) 
is  a  modification  of  the  Latin  natalicium,  *a  birth-day 
present',  which  in  Mediaeval  Latin  meant  'a  birthday*. 
Dr.  Davies  in  his  Welah-Latin  Dictionary  (1632)  gives 
'oatale  and  natalicia.  The  French  Noel  is  a  modification 
of  natale.  In  fact,  the  name  of  the  Festival  among  all 
peoples  of  the  Latin  and  Celtic  races  represents  some  form 
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of  the  Latin.  In  some  old  Welsh  Prayer  Books  (e.g,,  1621, 
1718),  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John  Baptist  is 
called  Owyl  Natalie  Sand  loan  Fedyddiwr  ;  in  the  Prayer 
Books  of  1664, 1718,  etc.,  we  have  also.  May  29th,  Ih/dA 
Natalie  a  Dychwdiad  GharVs  yr  Ail,  and  Sept  8th,  NataLt/ 
Fend.  Fair  For.  A  proverb  says:  "Mai  mursen  nos  nadolig* 
{Myv.  Arch.,  850-1).  A  common  term  for  Christmas-tide  is 
Owyliaii  V  Nadolig,  or  shortly,  F  Chwyliau,  lit  'the 
Festivals  or  Holy  days',  from  the  number  of  Holy  Dajs 
that  crowd  then  {e.g.,  the  three  Saints'  Days  immediatelj 
following  Christmas) — in  fact,  the  Christmas  Festival  law 
till  Twelfth-Day.  Y  Owyliaw  has  always  been  a  time 
looked  forward  to  with  delight  by  the  Welsh  people,  like 
people  of  most  other  nationalities ;  so  much  so  that  Jolin 
Prichard  Prŷs  in  his  Difyrrweh  Crefyddoi  (published  in 
1721,  now  very  rare)  could  speak  of  Heaven  (p.  85)  as— 

*'  T  cartref  gogoned  sydd  rydd  heb  gaethiwed, 
T  fann  na  cheir  gweled  ond  Gwilie." 

There  is  a  reference  to  Christmas  joy  (lasting  till  Twelfth 
Day)  in  the  Englynion  y  Misoedd  of  the  pseudo-Aneurin, 
under  December  {Myv.  Arch.,  22)  : — 

**  Lion  ceiliog  a  Thwylluan 
Au  deudeng-nyd  yn  hoean 
Am  eni  yspeiliwr  sattan." 

December  28th,  Innocents*  Day  or  Childermas,  is  now 
called  Owyl  y  Oivirioniaid,  but  the  name  one  constantly 
finds  given  to  it  in  Mediaeval  Welsh  literature  w 
Otvyl  y  jil  (occasionally  Tiiil)  feibion,  'the  Festival  of  the 
Thousand  Sons '.  Duiu  gwyl  vU  veib  occurs  in  two  fourteenth 
century  MSS.  of  the  same  work,  but  representing  different 
editions,  viz.,  Tstorya  de  Carolo  Magno  (28,  printed  from 
the  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  1883)  and  Campeu  Charlyma^ 
(printed  from  Llyfr  Gwyn  Rhydderch  in  Selections  fro^ 
the  Hengmrt  MSS.,  ii.  50).     It  also  occurs  in  the  fifteenth 
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century  Hengwrt  MS.  45,  and  Saleabury's  Dictionary 
(lo-lT).  As  far  as  I  have  noticed  the  name  has  only  crept 
into  one  edition  of  the  Welsh  Prayer  Book — that  of  170S 
(in  one  of  the  Tables  prefixed).  In  some  of  the  Almanacks  of 
la.st  century  the  same  name  is  set  down  againat  the  day, 
and  also  Lladd  1,400  Gwirioìi.,  Lladd  14,000  o  Wir.,  for 
tliey  do  not  appear  to  be  certain.  In  Pryt  Map  Deo  {SeL 
Jrovi  tJie  Hengiort  MSS.,  ii,  444-453 ;  Llyvyr  Agkyr  LL,  92-5 ; 
and  the  London  Grtal,  393-6)  the  Innocents,  to  the  mimber 
of  144,000,  slain  under  two  years  of  age,  are  represented  as 
.singing  a  song  of  prai.se  to  the  Son  ;  and  in  an  awiil, 
Y  Grog  o  BJtÌw  Di/meirchími,  by  Gi-ufFydd  ap  leuan  ap 
Llewelyn  Fychan  (/tor.  c.  1470-1520 ;  printed  in  EUaa 
Owen's  Old  Stmie  Groaaes,  1S4-8),  they  are  referred  to  as 
lluL  0  feihion.  In  the  Irish  MSS.  quoted  in  the  notes  on 
December  28  in  the  Irish  metrical  íélire — or  Calendar  of 
Church  Festivals — The  Calendar  of  Oengua  (cbocxiv ; 
ed.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes),  the  number  involved  in  the 
inas.sacre  is  variously  put  down  as  2,120,  2,140,  and  2,240. 
Tlie  coiumon  belief,  however,  ot  the  Church  was  that 
the  Innocents  were  14,000  in  number.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor 
says  that  Herod  "  killed  fourteen  thousand  pretty  babes,  as 
the  Greeks  in  their  calendar  and  the  Abyssines  of  Ethiopia 
do  commemorate  in  their  books  of  Liturgy".  Another 
notion,  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Rev.  xiv,  3 
(the  Epistle  for  the  day  in  the  Western  Church),  swelled 
the  number  to  144,000.  It  is  monstrously  absurd  to 
suppose  that  there  could  have  been  audi  a  number  of 
infant  children,  of  two  years  and  under,  in  so  small  a 
village  as  Bethlehem.  They  probably  did  not  amount  to 
forty.  There  is  an  obscure  religious  poem,  entitled  Marvnat 
y  vii  veil  ('  The  Elcyy  of  the  Thousand  Sons'),  iu  the  Book 
of  Taliessin  (Skene,  ii,  109-114),  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
reference  in  particular  to  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
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New  Tear's  Day  is  F  Oalan  par  eoocdlence.  The  WdA 
adopted  the  Roman  custom  of  calling  the  fiisi  dij 
of  each  month  Calcm,  from  the  Lat.  Calend(B\  bat  H 
has  been  for  the  most  part  dropped  now,  in  c(»mection 
with  the  name  of  a  month,  except  in  the  case  of  Cak% 
Mai.  Formerly  we  said  Calam,  lonawr,  Calan  Ckwefrw 
(Tst.  de  Oa/rolo  Mag.,  107),  Calojn  Ma/wrtii (Myv.  ArtL, 972), 
Calam.  EbriU  (Oxf.  BnUa,  310-1,  384)— in  fact  one  could 
adduce  instances  of  the  first  of  every  month  in  the  jm 
being  so  designated.  The  first  day  of  certain  seasons  and 
festivals  was  sometimes  also  called  Calan.  We  meet  with 
Calan  Haf,  Calam,  Oauaf  (still  common),  Calan  Nado^ 
(Seisyll  Bryffwrch,  Myv.  Arch.,  236),  Calan  Tẅjoyìl  (Gutya 
Owain,  Gorch.  Beirdd  Cymru,  202,  2nd  ed.;  cf.  ddoM 
Ystvjythy  an  error,  in  F  Bryihon,  v,  349),  and  even  Cakn 
leuan  Fedyddiwr  (Or.  ab  Meredydd,  Myv.  Arch.,  315)  for 
Midsummer's  Day.  The  derivative  calenig,  a  New  Year's 
gift,  or  Christmas-box,  is  often  used  in  Med.  Welsh  for  i 
handsel  or  gift,  generally. 

The  Epiphany  is  Gvryl  Ystwyll,  or  Tr  YstwyU.  Ystwìiü 
is  simply  the  Lat.  sUlla,  but  being  an  uncommon  word  it 
is  explained  in  the  Welsh  Prayer  Book  by  the  alternative 
title  Seven  wyl, '  Star  Festival*.  The  name  Feêtum  SUÌIa 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  also  in  the  GaUican  and  Irish 
Churches  {e.g.,  in  the  Stowe  Missal),  and  was,  as  far  as  I 
know,  peculiar  to  the  Celtic  Church.  The  name  occnrs 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  in  an  Av)dl  i  Dduw  by  Meilir 
ap  Gwalchmai  (/?o/'.  c.  1170-1220;  Jl/yv.  ilrcw., 227), andis 
also  mentioned  by  Y  Prydydd  Bychan  (/.  c.  1210-60; 
ih.  264),  Gniffydd  ab  Meredydd  (/.  c.  1290-1340 ;  ifc.  314): 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  Brut  y  Tywyssogyon  (Oxf- 
BniUy  3G7,  377).  Epiphany  carols  occur  fairly  frequent 
in  our  various  Welsh  collections  of  carols,  and  the 
traditional  names  of  the  Ma^  are  generally  recorded,  a:» 
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for  instance  in  the  carol  for  the  year  1697  by  Huw 
Moras: — 

*'  Melchior,  Balthasar,  sydd  hysbys  a  Siasbar, 

Tri  brenhin  di-gymmar  uwch  daear  wych  deg, 
A  ddaethant  wrth  ganwyll,  oedd  wedi  ei  hen  grybwyll, 
IV  addoli  fo*r  Ystwyll  ar  osteg." 

(Eos  Ceiriog,  Ü,  342  ;  1823.) 

In  a  "Carol  Plygen  i'r  Seren  Wyl  iw  ganu  ar  fore 
Ddydd  Ystwyll"  in  Sion  Rhydderch's  Almanack  for  1726, 
occur  the  lines  : — 

''  Ar  gyfen  i  'rwan  Crist  Jesu  Sancteiddlan, 
Cadd  Fedydd  gan  If  an  yn  gyfan  dan  go'." 

The  rustic  festival,  Plough  (or  Lort)  Monday,  held  the  first 
Monday  after  Twelfth  day — formerly  of  great  account, 
when  labour  was  resumed  after  the  Christmas  holidays — 
was  called  in  Welsh  Dydd  Gwyl  Oeüiau,  *  The  Festival  of 
the  Sheepfolds'.  Chancellor  Silvan  Evans  (Welsh  Diet. 
8.  u  bacas)  quotes  as  a  Gwentian  saying,  Dydd  gwyl 
Oeiliau,  at  y  bara  haidd  a'r  bacaau,  '  Plough  Monday, 
resume  ordinary  fare  and  working  clothing*. 

Shrove-tide  is  in  Welsh  Ynyd  (Old  Irish  Init,  Manx 
Ynnyd)lvGm  the  Latin  initiurtiyi.e.Jnitium  Qv/xdragesiTnce, 
as  marking  the  beginning  of  the  great  Lenten  Fast,  like 
Caput  Jejvmii  (the  head  or  beginning  of  the  Fast),  an  old 
name  for  Ash  Wednesday.  In  the  ancient  Galilean 
Lectionary  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  is  called  Iniciuni 
Quadraginsimae  (sic).  The  first  to  give  it  the  deriva- 
tion from  initiv/ni  was,  I  believe,  Edward  Lhuyd  in  his 
Archoiologia  Britannica  (32;  1707).  Salesbury  in  his  Die- 
ticmary  (1547)  gives  "Good  tyde"  as  the  equivalent  of  Ynyd; 
and  Dr.  Pughe  quotes  the  proverbial  saying,  "  Y  mae'n 
cael  ei  ynyd*  ('  he  obtains  the  height  of  his  enjoyment*) ; 
and  also  the  phrase,  "  Ynyd  y  Grav/ya"  ('  the  beginning  of 
Lent*),  as  occurring  in  Llygad  Gwr  (1220-70),  but  I  have 
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not  been  able  to  light  npon  the  passage  where  it  oeeonL 
We  use  Sul  Ynyd  for  Qninqnagesinia  Sunday  (formeilj 
called  in  Kngliah    Shrove   Sunday),  Mawrih  Tnjfd  for 
Shrove  Tuesday,  also  Nos   Ynyd,  i^,  *  the  Eve  of  tlie 
Tnyd!,  for  the  same  day,  a  phrase  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
century  at  any  rate  (Oxf.  BttUs,  405).    The  last  leavM 
little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Ynyd  proper  was  the  fini 
day  of  Lent,  the  present  Lydd  Mercher  y  Lhidw.    Compare 
No8  Nadolig,  Nos  Basg,  Noa  Golan,  Nos  Oalan  Gamj, 
etc.,  for  the  eve  before  the  festival  or  day  mentiooei 
The  name   Ynyd  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Welsh,! 
believe,  in  a  poem  by  Elidr  Sais  {ficyr.  c  1160-1220;  ifjfv. 
Arch.,  245,  c/  242)  in  the  Imes :— 

"  €k>reu  yw  y  dyn  div  ynyt  peri 
Periglaur  y  gymiyd." 

Madawg  Dwygraig  (/.  c.  1290-1340  ;  ih.,  326)  in  a  lampooo 
makes  use  of  the  line  : — 

*'  Crwydrwr  goganwr  am  gig  jmyd"; 
and  D.  ab  Gwilym  (  Barddoniaeth,  198 ;  1789)  says  :— 

'*  Dydd  a'i  bwys  mal  diwedd  byd 
Ar  awenydd  yw*r  ynyd  ! 
Dechreuad  ffordd  baradvrys, 
I  dynu  pawb  dan  eu  pwya." 

A  Shrove  Tuesday  custom  once  obtaining  in  Wales,  as 
also  in  England,  was  the  cruel  sport  called  Dyniur  W 
*  thnishing  the  hen',  which  was  variously  played  in 
different  parts  of  Wales.  Another  custom  was  that  of 
Ilel  Ynydy  called  also  BUixuta  a  blonega.  Grown  up 
people  went  about  begging  flour,  lard,  milk,  etc. ;  and  boys 
went  about  clapping  for  eggs,  using  two  stones  as  clappers. 
And,  of  course,  there  existed,  and  still  does,  the  custom  of 
inaking  pancakes  on  this  day.  The  tossing  or  turning  of 
the  first  pancake  was  considered  rather  a  serious  nníle^ 
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taking  in  days  gone  by  (Elias  Owen,  Old  Stone  Crosses, 
k  191-2).  Formerly,  if  not  still  in  some  parts,  children  used 
1  to  go  about  on  this  day  from  house  to  house  and  say : — 

"  Wmig  y  tj  a'r  toulu  da, 
Walwch  chwi'n  Ada  gn  i  greiii]>og  I  i 

Lwnip  o  'Cenyn  melyn  mawr  | 

A  eiff  i  Uwr  yn  Uithrig. 
Oa  nnd  oes  'nienyn  yii  y  ty, 
Rhowch  Iwyaid  fuwr  o  ddriog." 

(VrwtWforlSgit,  p.  119.) 

I   have   to   thank    Mr,   D.    Lleuver   Thoma.%,    B.A.,  the 
RSecretary   of   the   Welsh    Land    Commission,   for   Icindly 
J  drawing  my  attention   to  certain  curioua  old  customary 
Mtyments,  still  in  vogue  on  some  Welsh  estates  (e.g..  that 
tci  Abermeurig,  Cards.),  called  generally   Yni/d,  and  some- 
times Gieir   Yvyd.      These   payments   usually   consist  of 
one  hen  and  twenty  eggs  yearly  to  the  landlord.      In  one 
instance  brought  before  the  Commission  the  pajTnent  con- 
sisted  of    two   fat   geese   and    forty   eggs.      {Minutes  of 
Evidence,  etc.,  iii,  56i,  576,  1,034 ;  1895.)     A  reference  is 
made  to  tlic  custom   in   a   Welsh  ballad  by  Rees  Jones, 
Pwllfiein,  where  ho  makes  iSarah  tell  her  landlord  : — 

"  Cewch  ugnin  punt  bob  dímmftii  gnch, 
A  dwy  wydd  dew  <i  gafimu'r  nioch, 
A  dwy  iar  ynyd  gril)giich  Iftn, 
A  llwytli  «  \»  i  gndw'ch  tAn." 

(CnciA  Dÿffry,-.  CUttmr,  73  ;  1848.) 

Qarawye,  or  Gi'awya,  Lent,  is  simply  the  Lat.  Quad/ra- 
geêíma  (viinue  the  termination  -ivui),  a  name  by  which 
the  Fii-st  Sunday  in  Lent  is  often  called,  tis  is  also  the 
Forty  Days  Fast  itself.  Edw.  Lhuyd  (Arck  Brit.,  23)  so 
derived  it  as  far  back  as  1707.  The  0.  Irish  Gorgais, 
Breton  C'tií'ííẁ,  and  French  Curéiue  are  also  modiJications  of 
QuadrageHma — in  fact  Lent  in  all  the  languages  of  the 
I^tin  and  Celtic  groups.     S.  Thomas,  in  hÌH  badly-printed 
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little  book  Hanes  y  Byd  aV  Amseroedd  (191 ;  1721),  giv» 
it   the    following    fanciful    and   amusing  derivation—"! 
Cymru  a*i  galwant    Amser   y  Garawys,  neu  Ganc-trjfi 
[glossed  in  the  margin  by  Iscell  gwael,  i,e.,  *  poor  broth', 
otherwise,  I  suppose,  cawl  dwr  /],  oblegid  y  gwael  ymboith 
a  arferyd  tra  parhae  y  dyddiau  hyn,  Canys  amser  ympr)'d 
Cawl.  yw"!      Elidr  Sais  (/.  c.  1160-1220)  has  an  Âxcd\ií 
i'r  Oarawya  {Myv.  Arch,,  245,  c/.  242).     The  Greek  Church 
observes  four  Lents  (not  all  of  forty  days*  length)  with 
great    strictness    and    austerity — (1)    beginning   Novem- 
ber 15th,  and  ending  with  Christmas;   (2)  our  Lent;  (3) 
beginning  the  week  after  Whit-Sunday,  and  continuing 
till  the  Festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (June  29th);  and 
(4)  beginning  the  1st  of  August,  and  ending  with  the  15th 
(Dean    Hook,    Church    DictioTuiiy,    s.v.   Lent,   14th  ed). 
Williams,  Pantycelyn,  dilates  upon  them  in  his  Panthfu- 
%m  (472-3;  1762 +  ).     (1),  (3),  and  (4)  are  given  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  Additional  MS.  14,912,  where  are  inserted, 
in  a  later  hand,(l)  opposite  November  3rd  and  4th,  Gm'iy 
hcliaH   (otherwise   Grawys  Auaf),  already   quoted  under 
Advent ;  (3)  opposite  May  4th  and  5th,  "  Grawys  yr  ebystì^ 
îi  vydd  o  duw  ieu  kychafel  hyt  y  sulgwyn*',  i.e.,  QuoJi^- 
(jf'shna  Apostolonivi ;   and  (4)  opposite  August  2nd  and 
3rd,  ''Grawys  oneir  a  vydd  o  dduw  awst  hyt  wyl  veirp 
awst."      (3)  is  also  given  as  Graiuys   haf,  "  the  Lent  of 
summer",  opposite  April  29th,  in  the  Calendar  of  Hengwrt 
MS.  45,  and  opposite  April  27th  and  28th,  in  the  Calendar 
of    the    Additional    MS.    14,882.       In    The   Cakndnr  of 
(Jcvgits  (xxvi),  under  January  7th,  a  coiyuis  issu,  "Jesus 
Lent",    is    mentioned.       The    following    Triad    occurs  in 
Doethineh  y  Cyviry  in  the  Myv.  Arch.,  ^"^\: — "Tripheth 
nid  boddlon  Duw  iddynt :  dŷn  ni  wellao  ei  vucheddpy 
grawys,  ni  vwyao  ei  boen  yn  y  cynhauav,  ac  ni  wellao  ei 
vwyd  y  nadolig."     A  proverb  says : — "  Mor  sicr  a  Mawrth 
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yn  y  Grawys"  (F  Brytkon,  iv,  31);  another,  "GleisiaJ  a 
phi-egt;th  y  Grawya"  (Meddygon  Mydd/ai,  xx).  There  are 
no  end  of  passages  in  Mediieval  Welsh  literature  making 
some  rtìftreucc  of  one  kind  or  another  to  the  Lenten  Fast. 
An  old  popular  saying  has  it : — 

' '  Djdil  Mercher  y  Lludw 
Ctxli'r  cig  i  gadw." 

Several  possa^s  show  that  iieli  was  a  coinuion  article  of 
diet.  Suffice  the  following  by  Mcredydd  ap  Rhys  (/.  c.  1430- 
(>0),  which  is  also  otherwise  interesting  (lolo  A18S..  323) : — 

"  pawb  yno  Hj'dd  noa  Liu 
yn  aroH  y  Gweiierau, 
Deliais  ar  Noa  Nydolig 
Pnra  waeth  dydd  caeth  no  dydd  cig  I 
Hnwdd  Amur  i'r  Catooriau, 
Uawdd  fyd  bwrw'r  Tnyd  brau. 
Pam  na  ddaw  y  gnravrya 
Pal  y  daw  MoBliau  [al.  iiiywilinu]  dwy», 
Ystyried  ter  YaWr  ty 
I)  Rwyd  am]  u  roed  yiiiy." 

DyddUiu  y  Gadijoriait  (or  Cydguriau)  ar  y  Pedivar 
Tym/mor  are  '"  the  Ember  Days  at  the  Four  Seasons' .  The 
plural  form  cadgonau.  (occasionally  cudgoiuu)  represents 
the  quatuor  in  its  Latin  name  Jejunut  ifiiatiior  tempwum. 
The  German,  Dutch,  and  Daniuh  names  are  abbreviations 
of  the  words  quataor  teììípora.  In  the  Welsh  Prayer  Book 
the  name  is  wrongly  printed  with  a  hyphen  (cyd-goi-iau.), 
as  if  the  word  was  to  be  derived  from  cyd  +  câr.  But  cad 
is  the  best  attested  form  of  the  first  syllable.  The  singular 
cadgoT  occurs,  for  instance,  in  a  saying  attributed  to  Catwg 
Ddoeth — "Na  vydd  gyveddachwr  vywiliau  a  chatgor" 
{Myv.  Arch.,  758). 

The  old  people  used  to  count  the  Sundays  from  Quin- 
qu&gesima  to  Easter  in  the  following  maruier, 
Uxhnica:—{\)  •■  Dydd  Sul  Ynyd,  (2)  Dydd  Sul  Hefyd, 


lefyd.  (3)  M 
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Dydd  Sol  a  Ddaw.  (4)  Dydd  Sol  Gerllaw,  (5)  Dydd  Sni  y 

Meibion,  (6)  Dydd  Sol  y  Gwrychon.  (7)   Dydd  Sd  y 

Blodaa,  (8)  Faag  a'i  Ddyddiau"  (Ysten  SUmed,  96,  188Ì; 

ef.  Tr  Haul,  March  1889  and  February  1894).    In  Sale»- 

buiy's  Dictionary  (1547)  Ìhey  are  given  thns:— "dywsal 

ynyd,  dywsnl  hefyd,  dywaol  a  ddaw,  dywsnl  garUaw, 

dywsnl    y   bloden,  dywpasc''.     "Dydd    Sul    Ger  IJaw' 

is  also  called  ''Dydd  Sul  Bhag  Llaw",  and  for  "P^  a1 

Ddyddiau**  we  have  ''Pasg  y  Wyau"  (in  districts  when 

children  go,  or  used  to  go,  about  for  Paseh  eggs),  and 

" Dydd  Sul  y  Pasg".    "Sul  y  Meibion '  seems  to  be  the 

Welsh   equivalent  for  the    English    Mothering  Sunday. 

"  Dydd  Sul  y  Gwrychon"  is  also  given  as  "  Dydd  Sal  y 

Gwreichion",  and  has  been  explained   as    standing  for 

goi'^uchajion  (St  Matt  xxi,  9).     Chancellor  Silvan  Evus, 

however,    has    shown    {Tsten    Sioned,    96-7)    that  tk 

Giirrychon  were  peas  that  had  been  steeped  over  night  m 

water,  milk,  wine,  cider,  and  the  like,  then  put  up  to  dryland 

afterwards  boiled  for  eating.     This  would  be  the  Engli^ 

Carling  Sunday.    Among  the  proverbs  given  in  Myv.  Arch^ 

862,  we  have  "  Dywsul  y  pŷs",  which,  however,  is  said  ^ 

mean  ''  never",  as  there  is  no  Sunday  of  the  name  in  tl^^ 

year,  like  the  phrases  "Ad  Calendas  Grsdcas",  "St  Tib^» 

Eve ',  "  At  latter  Lammas",  and  the  Welsh  "  Yng  nhyfarf oJ 

deu-Sul ",  corresponding  to  the  English : — 

**  To-morrow  come  never, 
Wlien  two  Sundays  come  together." 

There  was  a  quaint  rhyme  in  English  also  to  help  the 
inemory  respecting  the  order  of  the  Sundaj's  in  Lent:— 

^'TicU  MicU  and  Miserm, 
Carling,  Palm,  Pásch  (Paste  or  Pace)  £gg  Day/' 

Carling  (Curling,  Carl,  or  Care)  Sunday  was  the  day  ^^ 
whicli  quantities  of  small  grey  peas,  called  carlings,  w&^ 
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aaten  in  the  North  of  England,  prepared  much  in  the  same 
Way  as  the  Welsh  gwrychon,  excepting  that  tliey  were  fried. 
Palm  Sunday  is  usually  called  Sill  y  Blodau,  which 
occurs  at  least  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  in  the  BrutH  (Oxf.  ed.,  363,  402).  It  occurs  also  in 
the  early  fifteenth  century  Y  Seint  Qreal  (Sel.  from  the 
Hengii'rf  MSS.,  i,  45),  and  in  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi  in  the  latter 
part  of  tlie  same  century  (OvKi'illi,  135).  In  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  there  is  a  very  beautiful  old  custom, 
among  rich  and  poor,  of  carefully  tidying  and  decorating 
the  graves  of  departed  relatives  and  friends  against  this 
Sunday.  In  some  of  the  more  populous  districts  the  burial 
gi'ounds  are  literally  tui'ned  into  flower  gardens.  If  no 
near  relatives  or  friends  of  the  deceased  still  live  in  the 
pariah  or  neighliourhood  they  will  often  come  from  far  to 
make  this  little  tribute  of  reverential  love  to  the  departed. 
The  English-speaking  people  call  it  "  Flowering  Sunday". 
It  is  also  called  in  Buhemia  "  Flower  Sunday",  or  "  Flower 
Day".  In  the  beautiful  little  poem,  "  Bedd  y  dyn  tylawil  ", 
by  loan  Enilyn,  occur  these  touching  lines,  wherein  a 
^BKference  is  made  to  this  custom  : — 


"  Mae'r  gareg  arw  a'r  ddwy  Ij-thyreii, 

Durixld  rhyw  uiighelfydd  law, 
fiyd-chwiireuni  àg  e'n  fachgeii, 

Wedi  hoUti'n  ddwy  gerllaw  ; 
A  phan  dJelo  Sul  y  Blod&u, 

Nid  insa  yiio  gnr  iiH  bt»wd, 
Yn  rhiii  gwyrdd-ddail  s  phwysîftu 

Ar  Iwin  fedd  y  Dyn  Tylawd." 

Ceiriog  in  Alun  Mahon,  Mynyddog,  and  others,  also  allude 
to  this  beautiful  custom.     The  latter  in  one  of  his  poems 

"'Oorwyrioii  huffy  ddau  a  ddôiit 
Bob  Sul  y  Bloduu  cain, 
Y  Uygaid  dydd  a'r  briall  runt, 
I  hulio  bedd  y  rhui'ii." 
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The  Wedneaday  in  Holy  Week  (Tenebna  Wednesdaj)  k 

sometimes  called  Dydd  Mercher  y  Brad  (ihe  Wednesday  of 

Betrayal).     It  oocnns  in  Awdyl  iW  Oaratuya  by  Elidr  Sib 

(1160-1220;  Myv.  Arch.,  242,  cf.  246)  ^- 

**  Am  Ddiw  merohyr  y  brad  dybu  biyd  iudu 

Bredychu  ein  ysbryd." 

Salesbuiy  in  his  Dictionary  gives  ^  dyw  mercher  y  bnd', 
and  the  name  appears  also  in  some  of  the  Almanacbot 
last  century.  In  Ireland  it  is  sometimes  called  **% 
Wednesday'',  in  reference  to  the  Betrayal 

Maundy  Thursday  (Shere  or  Shear  Thursday)  is  called 
Dydd  lau  (Jou,  or  Dijiau)  Oailyd.     CcMyd  occurs  in  a 
modified   form    in   all    the  Celtic  dialects,  and  a  veiy 
interesting   note   on    the    word    appears    in    ChaneeDor 
Silvan  Evans's  new  Wdsh  Dictionary  (s.t;.).      The  greii 
lexicographer  derives  it  "from  L.  L.  capiUitio^coqMw» 
'capillorum    evulsio'  (Du  Cange,  ed.  Favre,  «.v.).    The 
monks  were,  apparently,    tonsured    on    this    day.    See 
Calendar   of  Oengus,  November   24.      Palm    Smiday  » 
sometimes  called  in  L.  Lat.  capitHaviv/m,  or  head-washing 
(Du   Cange,  8,  u).      The    derivation    from    cahl-u  (q.  i 
Thursday  of  Blasphemy)  is  not  without  probability  .  .  .  •  • 
but  the  Irish  form  [caplait,  capiat]  points  to  a  different 
origin."    Every  one  was  then  tonsured,  and  his  head  washed, 
ill  preparation  for  his  anointment  on   Blaster  Day  (^ 
Comwic'a  Glossary,  s.v.  Capiat,  ed.  Dr.  Whitley  Stokefl). 
An   old   homily   says : — "  It   is    also   in   Englyshe  called 
Siter  Thursday,  for  in  old  faders  dayes  the  people  wolde 
that    day   shere   theyr  hedes,  and    clippe   theyr  berdee, 
and  poll  theyr  hedes,  and  so  make  them  honest  agenst 
Rster  day."    (Quoted  in  Dyer,  British  Popvlar  Cugtûffì^ 
146;    Brand,  Popidar  Antiquities,  i,  142;    1849.)     The 
name   as    divieu   caMut   occurs    in    the    early   fifteenth 
century  F  Seini    Greal  (Select,   from  Hengvrrt  MSSn  >» 
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49,  51 ) ;  ami  as  lay  Kabled  in  a  Welsh  fragment 
of  about  the  latter  part  of  the  aixteentli  century  in 
Hengwrt  MS.  202  ( T  Cymmrodor,  ix,  365).  The  deriva- 
tion from  cabl-ii  might  he  justifieil  by  tlie  nialicioUH,  iahe 
accusations  brought  ngainat  Jesus  in  the  mock-trial  before 
Pilate.  In  some  of  the  Almanacka  of  last  century  the  day 
appears  na  lau  y  Cablwyd,  Ian  Cablwyd,  and  lau  Cablydd. 
The  day  is  popularly  called  Dydd  laiCr  Cablu  in  some 
parts  of  Wales ;  and  one  of  the  fairs  held  at  Bala  is  known 
as  "  Ffair  Dydd  lau'r  Cablu".  One  of  a  number  of  old 
Englynion  i  Wylkrios  Diodde/aint  Crist  runs: — 

I  "Bydd  Inu  y  aiHau  bob  t'ibled, — annoeth 

1^  Ei  enw  da  nodded, 

^^  A'i  ddwyn  Oen  «edd  ildiniwed, 

I  At  swyddogion  greulon  gred." 

(Y  ISnjtboii.  iv,  265.) 

Dydd  Gwener  y  GrogìÌth  for  Good  Friday  means,  literally, 
■  the  Friday  of  the  Lesson  respecting  the  Cross  or  Cruci- 
fixion' (from  crof}  +  llitíi.  the  Lat.  cruc-  +  lectio).  GTogiith 
occurs  generally  as  masc.  in  Welsh  literature,  but  occa- 
sionally as  feiu.,  which  is  its  prevailing  gender  on  llafar 
gwlad.  Dww  gwever  y  eroclith  occurs  in  the  fourteenth 
centuiy  Romance  of  Peredur  (Oxf.  Mabi-nogion,  236)  and 
Brut  y  TywysBogyon  (Oxf.  Bruts,  330).  Wytknoa  y  Grog 
{=IIebd/ymada  Grucis)  and  Wythnoa  y  Croglíthûiu  are 
equivalents  for  Holy  Week,  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  Pat«ion  and  Crucifixion  are 
read  aa  Gospels  daily  this  week.  There  is  printed  in 
Selections  from  the  Hengwt  MS8.  (ii,  2.50-266)  a  tract  with 
the  title  Y  Groglitk,  which  is  a  somewhat  free  rendering 
of  St.  Matthew,  xxvi-sxviii,  8,  together  with  an  account  o£ 
the  finding  of  the  Cross  by  the  Empress  Helena.  F 
Qroglifh,  '  the  Lesson  of  the  Cross',  is  referred  to  in  Y 
Seini  Gi-eal  (>b.  i,  25).     In  the  extremely  rare  Llith  a  Ban, 
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the  Litorgical  Epistles  and  Qospels,  tnmsUt^xl  Ijj  %m 
Salesbuiy  «nd  pablished  in  1551,  the  Gosi»!  fur  Jl" 
ÿffr-jnrr  if  rnWirt  is  heailed  Yr  Eimngrl  vr'r  enẁH 
(St.  Joiiu  sviii  &nd  xis.  which,  in  the  First  Prayer  Bookul 
Edward  VI,  1549,  formed  the  OospelV 

Y  Pasg  for  Easter  Day  has  come  to  as  througii  tlii 
Greek  and  Lauq  fomi  Puschn.  from  the  Hebrew  PwuA, 
the  Passover.  In  some  similar  form  the  name  for  Ewtor 
occTJTs  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Romance  and  Oltìt 
languagen.  The  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Vila 
in  an  anonymous  religious  poem  in  the  BUtéi  Bnŵ  «j 
Cnnniirtlim  (Skene.  Four  Ancient  Books  of  WaUe.ii,MY- 
"Pan  deuthoste  y  passe  diwedit  o  vlfem"  ('When  TIb» 
earnest  on  Easter  Eve  from  üíTem').  SalesViury  in  tw 
DiH'wnarij  gives — "  pasc  ner  sulwyl".  A  proverb  Mjs— 
"  Ni  bydd  preswyl  pasc"  (.Vyr.  Ardi.,  852).  "  Galon  Bn 
Fasg,  a  dillad  newydd  Sulgwyn",  is  an  old  saying  11»« 
heard  in  Carmarthenshire,  and  it  would  appear  is  knowii 
also  to  North  Wales,  for  Owilym  Hiraethoggi\'e3Ìt»iW 
of  the  seven  articles  in  the  ci-eed  of  the  religious  old  ooip!* 
in  his  Bclynlion  Bjfiiyd  Hen  Deiliwr  (72  ;  1877). 

Piieg  Byehaii  for  Low  Sunday,  the  Octave  of  'Saàütt,* 

so  called  no  doubt  in  contrast  to  the  grtat  Festival  «if' 

which  the  Octave  begins.     It  appears  as  dihu  P<uie  Utxa* 

in    the    Wflsli    Laws  ;    and    y  prtsc  hychm  occurs  in  Ü" 

fourteenth  century  Brtit  y  Tywf/saogi/ovt  (Oxf.  Brul^,  380V 

In  the  ninth  centui-y  Irish  Glosses  on  the  CarlsruheBẃ 

Low    Sunday    is    glossed   mvnciinsc,   Le.,   Pusi-fia  ti 

L  'Little  Easter'  (Dr.  Whitley  Stokes,  Old-IrÌsíi  Glossfi.i^- 

I  349  ;  1887) ;  and  in  the  Irish  Glosses  on  the  Latin  Hymn« 

H  in    the   Liber   Bymnorum,  probably   of    the   end  of  tli* 

■  «leventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  da? 

^  is  similarly  gloased  (Dr.  W.  Stoke.s,  Goideliai.  Ö6-7;  iWî)' 

^^^     The   name  '  little    Ester's  .lay.-'  for  I^iw    Snndav  is  J*' 
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lown  to  occur  at  leiist  once  in  English,  in  tlie  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  {Maskell,  M&iiumenta  RìtmUia,  ì,  51 ; 
las2).  So  the  name  is  not  by  any  means  peculiar  to 
Wales,  as  some  have  tlioui^lit. 

Ascension  Day,  Dydd  lau  {Dydd  lou,  or  IHfiav,)  y 
Dyrcha/ael,  is  variously  called  in  Medifeval  Welsh  literature 
diuieu.  hyrcJui.uel  ( Y  Seint  Greol,  Select.  Hengwrt  MSS., 
i,  174),  duw  -ieu  kychttuel  or  kycitiifel  (Oxf,  Brvis,  2G3, 
331,  380— maybe,  errors  for  ci/reha/iiel),  kyttardtauiid 
{Yet.  (/c  Carolo  Magna,  107),  gtv^/l  gyuarchavatl  {Myv. 
Arch.,  231),  and  dywieu.  gy/adiauel  {Campev.  CkaTlymaen, 
Sfiect.  BfngicH  MSS.,  ii,  117 — uo  doubt  an  error).  It 
also  appears  as  Jeu  ki/fachauel  against  April  24th  in  the 
Calendar  of  Additional  MS.  14,912.  Of  these  mediieval 
forms  the  best  appears  to  be  cyrchafael.  Dr.  Pughe,  in 
both  editions  of  liis  Dictionary,  renders  Dydd  Ian 
Cyrchdfiiel  by  '  Ash  Wednesday' !  and  in  this  he  lias  been 
followed  by  most  later  Welsh  lexicographers !  i  One  of 
a.  numlier  of  IHtiriielnmi-  Meddygol  advises,  "  Na  ddiosg 
ily  bais  cyn  y  Derchafael"  {Meddygon  Myddfai,  xx). 

Sulgwyn,  '  White  Sunday',  is  in  origin  the  same  as  its 
English  name,  Wlnfsanday.  It  is  true  the  derivation  of 
tlie  latter  has  been  much  debated,  but  scholant  are  now 
pretty  well  agreed  that  the  '  white'  derivation  is  the 
correct  one.  The  Festival  in  English  occurs  tor  the  first 
time  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  A.ü. 
10G7,  as  livtUa  aiinnan-dfrg ;  and  its  Icelandic  and  Nor- 
wegian equivalents  mean  the  same.  In  the  Early  Church 
Easter  and  Whitsunday  were  the  special  seasons  for 
Baptism,  and  the  Sunday  after  Easter  was  called  Dominica, 
in  Âlliis,  i.e.,  '  White  Sunday' ;  but  in  the  Northern 
Churches  Whitsunday  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
season — being  preferred  to  Easter  in  these  cold  climates — 
and    the   week    following   it   wels  called  the   Iloty  « 
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(Skeat,  Ely 7a,  Did,,  8,  u).  In  this  name  the  English 
and  Welsh  agree  whilst  forsaking  the  common  nomen- 
clature of  the  Latin  Church.  Sul  Gwyn  is  to  be  met 
with  several  times  in  the  Welsh  Laws.  Llywarch  ab 
Llywelyn  or  Prydydd  y  Moch  (1160-1220)  mentions  Duw 
8ul  gwyn  in  one  of  his  poems  {Myv.  Arch.,  206),  and  it 
occurs  frequently  enough  in  MSS.  written  later,  cgr.,  the 
Bruts. 

The  name  Trinity  Sunday,  Svl  y  DHndod,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  having  been  used  in  England  only 
since  the  time  of  St.  Osmund  (a,d.  1080).  Li  the  Roman 
Church  the  Sundays  between  WTiitsunday  and  Advent  are 
reckoned  from  Pentecost.  One  meets  with  gwyl  y  drin- 
daiüt  in  the  fourteenth  century  Brut  y  Tywysaogyim 
(Oxf.  Bruts,  378).  In  days  gone  by  it  was  customary 
in  many  places  on  this  Sunday  to  visit  certain  wells  and 
sprinfçs  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  ean  sucré  (dwfr  a 
siiogr);  e.g.,  Pistyll  y  Cefn  Bedwog,  near  Llanerfyl  (7 
Brython,  iv,  458) ;  the  "  Trinity  Well"  on  the  borders  of 
the  parishes  of  Bettws  Cedewain  and  Tregynon ;  and  two 
springs  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  of  Meifod  (GuKiith 
G.  Media  in,  iii,  109).  In  some  parts,  however,  it  was  the 
custom  to  go  through  this  ceremony  at  other  times  than 
Trinity  Sunday;  e.g.,  the  Wake  Sunday  {Works  of  the 
Rev.  Griffith  Edivards,  69-70;  1895).  In  some  parts  of 
the  North  of  England  it  took  place  on  some  Sunday  in 
May,  called  "  Sugar-and- Water  Sunday".  The  people 
would  afterwards  retire  to  a  green  spot  for  dancing,  etc. 
Peter  Roberts  {Cambrian  Pop.  Antiquities,  28  ;  1815)  tells 
us  that  "  in  an  old  Welsh  calendar  it  is  said  that  on  the 
eve  of  Trinity  Sunday  it  was  the  custom  to  wash  or  bathe 
to  prevent  the  tertian -ague". 

The  Roman  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  is  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  century 
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Hengwrt  MS.  45  (last  page) — "  ar  diviav  nesaf  yn  ol 
sul  y  drindod  vydd  gwyl  dduw", '  the  Festival  of  God' — 
the  Frencli  Fele  Dieu ;  also  as  di/ddgwyl  dduw  in  Addi- 
tional MS.  14,882,  f.  45<t.  The  Festival  was  inatitnted  in 
12fi4  to  celebrate  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation, 
Pennant  (quoted  in  Dyer,  British  Pojk  Custtrms,  297)  aaya 
that  on  the  Eve  of  Corpus  Christi  it  was  customary  at 
Llanasa  (Flints.)  to  strew  gi-een  herbs  and  flowers  at  the 
doors  of  houses;  and  at  Caerwys  (where  he  says  the 
Festival  was  called  "  Dudd  Son  Duw,  or  Dydd  Gwyl  Duw") 
to  strew  a  sort  of  fern  before  the  doors,  called  rhetlyn 
Mair  (the  heath  shield-fern). 

In  the  Calendar  of  the  Roman  Church  there  are  six 
principiil  Festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy,  which  also 
appear  in  the  Welsh  Calendars.  In  the  Calendar  of  the 
Anijlican  Church  there  are  five,  of  which  two  only  are  rod- 
letter.  The  six  Festivals  are  the  following,  taken  in  the 
order  they  occur : — 

(1)  Feb.  2nd,  The  Purification  or  Candlemas.  This  is  in 
Welsh  6wi/l  Fair  y  Canliwyllau,  which  occurs,  for 
in.stance.  in  Brut  y  TyvxyaaogyoTi.  (Oxf.  Sntte,  382,  384); 
also  called  Puredigaetk  Mair.  There  are  two  carols  printed 
in  Blodeugerdd  Cymru  (226-8  ;  1759),  headed  respectively 
Carol  i  Nowwyl  Fair  and  Carol  i'r  Gwirod,  which  refer 
to  the  old  custom  of  drinking  Gvnrod  Mair  (Mary's 
wassail)  on  this  Festival.  With  this  cup  may  probably  be 
compared  Oviirawd.  yr  Ehestyl,  <lrunk  in  honour  of  the 
Apostles,  referred  to  in  the  Welsh  Laws  {v.  Myv.  Arch., 
1066). 

(2)  March  25th,  The  Annunciation,  St.  Mary's  Day  in 
Lent  (Lady  Day  par  excelience),  is  called  G-ujyl  Fair  y 
Cyhydedd  (jjwyl  ueir  y  gehydM  in  Red  Book  Bruts,  384), 
from  ita  falling  near  the  Vernal  Equinox  ^Morcb  21st).  It 
is   also    met   with   as    Gwyl   Fair    y    Cykyila 
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Duy  Diiith  i  Gaeraolem.,  11 ;  Ì  1728).     Sioa  Rhyddcrch  in 
hia   Almanack   for    1726  gives  it  as   G.  Fair  luumrr } 
Gvanwifn.      There  is  a  reference  to  it  in  an  auoiij-mcm» 
medijEvai  frajiment  publialied  in  Mi/v.  Arcfi.,  354:— 
"  Yiiiru  iii'rt'wyii  fwyn  u  fonedd  Anna 

Diw  ywyl  Fari»  fawr  Oyhydciiil"; 
anJ  inapoem  attrilmted  to  Heinin  Fanid(520.60;  Ìh..n 
occur  tlie  words — "  gwyl  gj-Iiydedd  Gwen  Fair". 

(3)  July  2nd,  The  Visitation,  appears  as  G.  twiV  p  y 
/ta/ in  Additional  MS,  14,882,  and  generally  aa  GoJvjii'H 
Ymtmliad)  Mair.    It  was  only  instituted  in  1389. 

(4)  August  15th,  The  Festival  of  the  Assumptioa,  m 
important  Festival  in  the  Roman  Church,  but  which  down* 
occur  in  the  present  Calendar  of  the  Anglican  Clmrch.  l" 
the  Welsh  Laws  {Myv.  Arch.,  1005).  in  one  of  the  Hengwrt 
Calendars,  and  usually  in  the  Welsh  Almanacks,  it  i> 
callefl  Gvi/l  Fair  Qytitaf;  but  why  Gynlaf  it  ia  notcl«f 
In  the  lolo  JUSS.  Calendar  it  is  given  as  Gvyl  Fam  Jii"''. 
which  must  be  a  mistake  for  Gioyl  Fair  Faivr  (in  Sw«ii«« 
M.S..  ff.  34,  35)     In  MeMygon  Myddfai.  204,  we  have  '> 

wyl  Fair  gyntaf  yn  y  cynhaiaf hyd  wyl  Fur 

diwetha  yn  y  gwanwyn"  (c/,  Oxf.  BtuIh,  343).  Mi)** 
it  was  called  Gynlaf  from  its  being  the  former  of  the  1**^ 
Festivals  of  the  B,  V.  M.  in  harvest.  It  is  also  raentiwwl 
as  gvryl  ueir  -yn  awst  (Oxf.  Bruta.  380 ;  lolo  MSS.,  Ẅ^ 
John  Lloyd  in  a  letter  to  Edward  Lhuyd,  written  in  169^ 
says :— "  All  Bettwses  are  dedicated  to  ye  Virgin  Maríi 
and  ye  Feasts  or  Wakes  are  kept  upon  Gwyl-vair-gynt*^ 
in  August"  (Lloyd,  Hiat.  of  Po-unja  Fadotj.  vi,  138); '«i» 
the  statement  about  the  dedication  of  Bettws-Churclics  * 
glaringly  inaccurate.  It  used  to  be  a  favourite  day  for  f»''' 
in  Wales  ;  in  fact,  in  mediiuval  timea.  we  regarded  it  aa  "* 
greatest  of  all  the  Festivals  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  being  tbi 
consummation  of  ttieiii. 
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(5)  September  8th.  The  Nativity,  Lady  Day  in  Harveat, 
is  given  as  Gioyl  Fair  jxtn  aned  in  one  of  the  Hengwrt 
Calendars,  and  in  Additional  MS.  14,882 ;  and  as  Gen^di- 
^aeth  Mair  in  the  Almanacks.  It  is  also  called  occasionally 
Giryl  Fair  DdiwedfUif.  Of  this  Festival  folk-lore  makes 
the  owallow  to  say  when  she  returns  to  the  Principality 
about  the  middle  of  April : — 


"Gwyl  Fair  ddiweddn', 
Pan  ew  oddi  yniA, 

Mi  HdiíWftÌH  lawer  ii  yd  ; 
fiwyr  H  ffuKtftu, 
Gwragedd  a  gwagniu, 

Aethant  ag  li  yiiiBÌth  i  gyd,  i  gyii  ',' 


<,Ysten  SíoTiŵí,  64 ;  c/,  with  slight  variations,  Gtvuith  G. 
Jlechain,  i,  432).  In  7  Brythm  (iii,  170 ;  cf.  CeU  Meu,- 
dwy,  71 ;  1S77),  however,  it  is  given  in  the  following 
form ; — 

"  Gwylfiiir  gynta'  yr  euthyiii  oddi  yiiia, 
Yr  tuiiser  hôno  'roedd  digon  o  yd, 
Gwyr  a'u  ffustiau,  gwragedd  a'u  gograu 
Aethant  ^  et  mid'  ymn  i  yyd  i  gyd." 

The  Festival  is  also  called  Gmyl  Fair  y  Medi  (Oxf.  Bruts, 
340;  Additional  MS.  14,912;  Meddyyoii  M.,  9).  Un-ler 
September  in  Englynion  y  Misoedd  {Myo.  Arch.,  21-2) 
we  have  the  couplet : — 

"  Merch  frenhinuwl  a  aiidd 
All  due  (I'n  dygn  gaethiwed." 

(6)  December  8th,  The  Conception,  which  is  called  in 
the  Almanacks  Yinddwyn  Mair,  and  by  Salesbury  in  hia 
Dictiona-ry,  dyddgwyl  voir  Pan  gad.  In  Additional  MS. 
14,882  it  is  set  down  as  G.  yiartthiad  vtnir  ynglimtli,  i 
main.. 

There  are  four  Johanuine  Festivals  in  our  Calendar — two 
of  the  Evangelist's  and  two  of  the  Baptist's. 
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(1)  May  6th,  St.  John  Evangelist  arUe  Portam  loiinam, 
is  variously  called — in  the  Calendar  of  Hengwrt  MS.,  45, 
Gicyl  levan  yn  oleic  brwd,  in  the  Almanacks  Sand  Ih 
Tr  olew  poeth,  and  in  the  lolo  MS8.  Calendar  lm% 
[misscnpt  for  loan]  borth  Lladin.  The  Scriptoral  semi- 
naturalised  form  loan  (occurring  also  as  Ion  and  Sion)  for 
John  appears  as  louan  (also  louann)  in  the  twelfth 
century  Book  of  Llan  Ddv.  This  favourite  name  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  forms — leiuin,  Iwan  ;  lefan,  Ifan,  and  the 
Anglicised  Evan.  Vicar  Prichard  {Canwyll  y  Cyiur), 
113;  last  ed.)  calls  St.  John  the  Beloved  Disciple  lfa% 
anwyl;  and  in  Yr  Athrawaeth  Gristnogaid  (215,252; 
1Ü18)  we  come  across  the  odd-looking  form  Sion  Fedydkim. 

(2)  December  27th,  the  other  Festival  of  St.  John 
Evangelist  is  simply  called  Gwyl  levan  (Hengwrt  Galea- 
dai-s)  or  Gicyl  loan, 

(3)  June  24.th,  The  Festival  of  the  Nativity  of  St  John 
Baptist,  is  called  Gwyl  leuan  (yn)  yr  ftdf  (e.ÿ.,  Bardáo- 
niatth  D.  ah  G  wily  in,  381),  Gwyl  leuan  hanner  háf(e.g.J 
iStint  Great  in  Selections  front  the  Hengwrt  AlSS.,i,\^') 
London  Great,  343),  and  is  commonly  used  for  Midsummer 
Day.  In  the  lolo  ^JSS,  Calendar  it  is  called  [gwyl]  //<'« 
cawr,  to  distinguish  it  from  his  Lesser  Festival  (his  Decol- 
lation). This  occurs  also  as  its  name  in  the  Swansea  Mb. 
of  Devotions  (tì\  34  b,  So  a).  It  is  called  in  some  old  Welsh 
Prayer  Books  (e.g.,  1621)  Gwyl  Natalie  Sand  loan 
Fedyddiwr.     A  Dinietian  saying  about  the  cuckoo  has  it— 

**  NVythnos  gy fan 
Cyn  G\Yyi  I  wan, 
Y  cwyd  y  gwcw 
Ei  chàii  i  gadw." 

On  Xos  Wyl  I  fan  yn  yr  hàf  our  ancestors  used  to  dtMîoratí 
their  houses  (over  the  doors  and  sometimes  the  windows)  ai^^ 
wash  or  bathe  their  feet  with  Llysiau  Ifan  (the  mui;^^^^ 
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This  wad  the  Was  wi/l  loan  mentioned  in  a  little  book  I 
called  Cob  Gan  Gytkraul  (13-15 ;  1711)  as  being  a  popular  j 
evening  with  young  women  tor  divining  who  should  be  ] 
their  future  husbands. 

(4)  August  29th,  The  Festival  of  the  Beheading  or 
Decollation  of  St.  John  Baptist,  is  called  in  the  lo/o  M^S. 
Calendar  [Giirijl]  Ifan  fechan.  Torfynygl  tthe  Lesser 
Fedtival  of  St.  John,  the  Beheading) ;  in  Additional  MS. 
14,912,  Gwijl  Jeuan  v;icJian ;  in  Additional  MS.  14,8S2, 
G.  Jvan  pan  tiered  i  ben ;  in  Hengwrt  MS.  13,  Gwyl 
levan  pan  las  y  ben ;  and  in  MS.  45,  G-unjl  levan  y 
Koed.  The  last  name  is  also  frequently  found  in  the 
Almanacks.  In  the  Calendars  prefixed  to  Salesbury's 
Kew  Testament  (1567),  Parry's  Bible  (1020),  and  the 
Erayer  Books  of  1621  and  1664,  it  is  simply  called  Lladd 
pen  Jtxm  and  Bibennu  S.  Jotin  Fedyd.  The  Festival  ia 
called  in  the  Welsh  Law»  Owyl  leuan  y  Moch,  because  at 
that  time  it  was  lawful  for  the  swine  to  commence  pamiage 
in  the  woods.  It  is  also  called  in  one  copy  of  the  Laws 
G^oyl  Ituan  i/n  y  Cynhaim/ ;  and  in  one  of  the  MSS.  of 
'  BnU  y  Tywyaogion,  Gwyl  levan  y  kols,  i.e.,  the  Festival 
of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John,  kula  being  a  contraction  of 
decoUatio.  There  is  a  fair  held  at  Carmarthen  on  Sep- 
tember 9th,  which  is  popularly  called  Ffair  Wyl  Ifan  Pack. 
The  Festival  of  St.  Michael  is  Gwyl  FHiwnfjd.  Mi- 
hav^el  stands  for  Mich-aagvl,  of  the  same  formation  as  the 
French  Michel  Awje, and  the  Italian  Michel  Âiigelij{Bhy\ìa 
Arch.  Cavtbr.  for  1874,  p.  231  ;  cf.  his  Arthurian  Legends, 
341).  It  is  genei'ally  heard  sounded  in  Carmarthenshire 
Gwyl-kengel,  where  one  also  hears  Lla^i-hengel  for  Llan- 
fihangel.     For  the  latter  conipai-e  Williams  of  Pantycelyn'a 


couplet  (G'U) 


.,  i,  462;  ed.  1S87)  :— 

"  Mae  Llan'huigel  wadi  o 
Yn  y  fjiiwent  y  mac  Be 


J 
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T  Brawd  Fadawg  ap  Gwallter  (1250-1300)  oddnas»  Ik 
Archangel  as  "  Kant  j  »arph",  and  "  Fihangel  ty  tasbsut" 
(íUÿí'.  Arch,,  275),  His  Featival  occars  as  'iww  <jmil 
vikagel  in  the  fourteenth  century  Bruts  (Osf.  ed.,  3S9,i/ 
343);  and  in  the  sixteenth -seventeenth  century  MS^inlix 
Swansea  Pulilic  Lihrary  (f.  35  a),  as  mikangd  y  mi»  mn'i, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Givyl  Fihamjel  Fechan  (or  íirtìDon 
October  15th,  a  Festival  which  appears  as  early  as  We 
tit'teenth  century  Hengwrt  Calendars.  The  Festival  uf 
St.  Michael  in  Monte  Twmba  (Nonnandy)  is,  Lowevpr, 
generally  put  down  for  the  I6th.  The  autumnal  simimei. 
Haf  Buck.  Mihtntgd,  is  well  known,  corresponding  to  tlit 
English  "St.  Luke's  Little  Summer"  (October  18th), "il 
Saints"  (or  All  Hallowe'en)  Summer",  and  the  Freai 
L'été  de  S.  Martin. 

November  lat.  All  Saints'  Day,  Gwyl  yr  Holt  Sairi.n 
Calan  Gauaf  [the  New  Year's  Day  of  the  old  Celtíejíir) 
used  to  be  regarded  as  a  very  important  day  by  the  'WeWi. 
and  particularly  the  Eve  before  {Nos  GaUm  Gaaafi- 
It  was  the  principal  time  in  the  year  at  which  the  Cell* 
consulted  tlie  future.  There  are  no  leSK  than  tventj 
Welsh  Saints  commemorated  on  this  day,  and  it  is  the  only 
occasion  when  they  may  be  said  to  Jostle  and  inconunodt 
each  other  on  the  Calendar,  The  Festival  occurs  ìì^ 
Heng\vrt  Calendars;  and  so  does  Gwyl  yr  EneÌ4Ìiaìi,ẁfi 
called  Di/'givyl  y  Meirw,  for  November  2nd,  All  Sool* 
Day-  It  is  still  customary  in  some  parts  of  North  Wil* 
(particularly  Denbighshire  and  Merionethshire)  for  childW 

.  to  go  about  on  All  Saints'  Day  asking  for  Buyd  émi"** 

^  y  Tneirii)  ('  food  for  the  messenger  of  the  dead')  in,  atsoii^ 

^fc         others,  the  following  rhyme : — 

^^^H  "  Dyild  da  i  chwi  beiliJyw 

^^^P  Bwjd  cennad  j  meirw." 
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coppers.  In  some  parts  of  England,  t.oo,  children  and  poor 
people  iiaed  to  go  "a-souling"  at  Hallowmas-tide.  The 
parkin  cakes  of  Yorksliire,  the  simnel  or  soul-mass  cakes  of 
Lancashire,  and  the  gaiiffreÿ  of  Belgium,  as  well  as  the 
Welsh  è«í(/(í  ceniiad  y  monc,  are  all  reminiscences  of  the 
food  prepared  and  offered  to  the  dead,  particularly  at  Ail 
Souls,  the  great  day  of  commemoration  of  the  departed. 
There  are  two  days  of  the  Holy  Cross  iu  the  Calendar. 

(1)  May  3rd,  The  Invention  (or  Finding)  of  the  Cross,  is 
called  usuallj"  Gwyl  y  Grog,  but  occasionally  Qwyl  y  Grog 
yn  Mai  (London  Great,  147,  199),  and  G.  y  grog  klume 
(Swansea  Devotional  MS.,  f.  35  a).  Coffael  (and  Byfais) 
y  Gi'oes  occur  in  the  Almanacks. 

(2)  September  14th.  Holy  Cross  Day  (Crouchma^),  or  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  is  also  generally  called  Gvryl 
y  Grog ;  but  we  also  meet  with  gwyl  y  grog  yny  cynhayaf 
(also  gwyl  grog  y  cyrüiayaf ;  the  Swansea  MS.,  f.  34  b.  and 
the  Hengwrt  MS.,  45),  Gwyl  y  groc  luinner  y  kanhayaf 
(Additional  MS.  14,912),  and  Dy'gwyl  Dyrchafiad  y  Grog 
Saiu:Uiidd  (Alhvydd  nev,  Âgoritid  Partidivya,  369).  The 
sudden  showers  that  come  on  in  the  autumn  at  this  time, 
or  rather  a  little  later,  are  called  in  some  parts  of  North 
Wales  Scryvipliiu-  Gwyl  Grog  or  Scrympiaur  Grog. 

August  1st,  Lammas  Day,  St.  Peter  «rf  Vincula,  appear-s 
in  Welsh  as  Dydd  Awi>t  and  Gioyl  Awst.  In  the  Calendar 
of  the  Additional  MS.  14,912  it  is  called  Gu^l  beder  yn awat. 
The  name  Lammas  stands  for  Hláfmerese,  which  occurs  in 
the  Angh-SiLron  Cliì-onicle  {s.  ti.  Q2i),  and  would  now  be 
Liiaf-nuiss.  Neale  in  his  Eseuys  on  Liiurgiology  (S26 ; 
2nd  ed.)  gives  the  Welsh  for  Lammas  Day  (which  I  have 
never  heard  or  met  with  in  Welsh  literature)  as  dydd 
degwm  wyn,  '  lamb-tithing  day',  which,  of  course,  is 
supposed  to  support  the  fanciful  Laiiib-vutas  derivation. 
It  is  a  heathen  holiday  incoi-porated   into  the  Calendar  of 


idar  of  ^1 
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the  Christian  Church,  and  made  the  thanksgivinnr  day  for 
the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  The  day  is  designated  in 
the  Sarum  Missal  Benedictio  navorum  fructuum.  The 
first  of  August  is  called  in  the  Bruts  Kalan  Awst,  yrAwá, 
and  simply  Awat ;  and  we  read  of  such-and-such  an  event 
occurring  so  many  days  v}edy  Awst,  It  similarly  occois 
in  the  Welsh  Laws.  Gwyl  A  wet  was  once  so  important  a 
Festival  that  its  name,  in  the  form  of  Chda  Augudi 
passed  into  the  Latinity  of  the  Chronicles  (Rhys,  HtiheH 
Lectures,  421,  424;  c/.  Lloyd,  Hist  of  Powys  FadogM 
171).  Cawl  Awst  was  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  picnic 
among  herdsmen  and  shepherds  formerly  on  the  hills  in 
the  beginning  of  August  in  Cardiganshire.  There  is  a 
Welsh  air  called  Y  Cyntafo  Awst,  and  a  caniad  adapted 
to  it  may  be  found  in  Owaith  leuan  Brydydd  Hir,ll 
"  Son  am  Awst  wyliau  y  Nadolig",  and  "  Son  am  Awst 
ddydd  calan-gauav",  are  given  as  two  proverbial  sayings 
(Myv.  Arcli,,  858,  866). 

I  might  here  add  that  in  the  Calendars  prefixed,  e.jf, to 
the  Welsh  New  Testament  of  1567,  the  Bible  of  1620,  and 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1621,  there  are  a  few  Festivals  of 
Welsh  Saints  included — July  31st,  Garmon  ;  September 
1st,  Silin ;  December  1st,  Grwst ;  and  December  IStk- 
Tydecho.  The  Calendar  prefixed  to  the  New  Testament  of 
1567  has  also  November  15th,  Mechell  (also  called 
Machudd,  i.^.,  Machutus).  No  doubt  there  were  some  good 
reasons  (whatever  they  were)  for  the  insertion  of  these 
particular  Saints'  Days  in  those  Calendars. 

I  now  come  to  the  Gwyl  Mahsant,  the  Wakes  or  PatronJ 
Festival  of  a  parish,  which  at  one  time,  and  that  not  so 
very  remote,  played  an  important  part  in  the  social  life  oi 
the  Welsh  people.  It  began  to  be  held  nearly  all  through 
Wales  on  the  Sunday  following  the  Festival  proper  of  the 
Saint  {Myv.  Arch.,  428),  and  lasted  the  whole  week,  though 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  it  seldom  exceeded 
the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  week  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday,  work  being  suspended.  In  days  gone  by 
it  would  probably  be  the  most  important  and  joyous  annual 
event  connected  with  a  parish,  and  it  eclipsed  every  other 
Festival.  Old  and  young  looked  forward  to  it,  and  those 
who  had  left  the  parish  to  live  elsewhere  made  a  point  of 
(laying  a  visit  if  possible  to  their  o]á  home  dui-ing  its 
continuance.  Great  preparations  were  made  tor  it.  Every- 
body kept  open  house,  and  there  was  a  general  welcome  to 
those  who  came  from  a  distance.  But,  however  good  it 
may  have  been  in  its  inception,  it  was  not  very  long  before 
it  came  to  be  abused.  In  the  Myvyvian  Brut  y  Tywysogion 
we  are  told  that  in  1030  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Llandafl"  (died 
in  1043),  issued  an  injunction  against  carrying  on  any 
secular  works  on  Sundays  and  Festivals  generally,  and, 
further,  that  he  "  reformed  the  Festivals  of  Patron  Saints 
(g^vyliaw  mabsant)  so  that  they  were  to  be  reserved  entirely 
for  prayer  to  God,  showing  good  works,  almsgiving,  and  a 
due  remembrance  of  God  and  His  Saints,  and  of  their 
praise- worthy  works" ;  and  again  we  ai-e  told  that  Uchtryd, 
Bishop  of  LlandafI',  who  died  in  1146,  "reformed  the 
Sundays  and  the  Holydays,  and  Festivals  of  Patron  Saints 
(ÿ  Sulidu  a'r  Gn-i/liau,  a  giifiliau  Mab  Sant),  and  caused 
them  to  be  observed  with  religious  services  (yn  olychwydiiwl) 
where  that  had  not  been  done  willingly  and  customarily" 
{Myv.  Arch.,  094,  69G.  710;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils, 
etc.,  i,  291-2,  352).  In  contrast  to  this,  but  referring  to  a 
mucli  later  time,  Browne  Willis  {Survey  of  St.  David's,  36  ; 
1717)  observes  that  the  Festival  of  St.  David  was  still  kept 
at  St.  David's  with  great  solemnity ;  and  he  adds  that  there 
was  a  tradition  that  some  100  years  before  so  great  was 
the  honour  paid  there  to  the  three  Festivals  of  SS. 
David,  Nun,  and  Lily  (March  1st,  2nd,  3rd)  that  if  any 
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the  people  *  had  been  known  to  work  upon  any  of  tboee 
Days,  it  would  have  been  esteemed  as  a  very  heinous 
Offence".  However,  by  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  the  Owyl  Mahsant  had  lost  its  religious  character 
entirely,  and  had  bcome  a  Festival  for  different  kinds  of 
rustic  games  and  sports,  trials  of  strength  and  agility, 
dancing,  feasting^,  drinking,  and  every  kind  of  merry- 
making. Drinking  to  excess  was  very  common  and  not 
infrequently  led  to  fighting.  It  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
lower  orders.  In  some  parts  the  Wakes  were  not  considered 
complete  without  an  antarliwd  (interlude),  which  Twm  o'r 
Nant  did  so  much  to  popularize  in  his  day ,  whilst,  in  other 
places,  a  burlesque  election  of  mayor  and  other  officers 
took  place,  e.g.,  at  Mold  {Camhro-Brit,  i,  259 ;  1820),  and 
at  Llangollen  (Jon.  Hughes,  Bardd  a  Byrddau,  318; 
1778).  Its  riotous  character  in  time  brought  the  wyi 
Mahsant  into  disrepute,  which  eventually  determined  it» 
discontinuance.  There  are  very  few  parishes  where  it 
was  held  later  than  the  early  years  of  the  Sixties.  1 
subjoin  two  extracts  in  Welsh  giving  an  account  of  its 
observance. 

S.  Thomas  in  his  Hanes  y  Byd  ar  Amseroeddj  129-130 
(publislied  in  1721)  says: — ".  .  .  .  monach  a  Mabsanct  J^ 
unpeth  ydynt ;  Mabsant  yn  yr  jaith  Gymraeg  sydd  v^ 
arwyddoccau  yr  un  peth  a  Monach  yn  y  Groeg  hynny  T^'* 
dyn  gweddw  sengyl  a  fae  hynod  mewn  DuwiolJeb  ^ 
saucteiddrwydd."  Of  the  Noswyl  or  Eve  of  the  Patron^ 
Festiv^al  he  says: — "Arfer  y  plwyfolion  oedd,  ymgpttl* 
r  Eglwys  neu'r  Llan  i  wylio,  i  ymprydio  o  gweddio,  ac  * 

losci  cannhwyllau  ger  bron  yr  Escyrn WeJ^ 

treulion  o  houynt  Nos-wyl  y  mabsanct  fel  y  crybwyllwj'd 
yn  gwylio  ac  yn  ymprydio,  fe  fydde  iddynt  a'r  y  diwrno** 
trannoeth,  yr  hwn  a  elwyd  Dydd-gwyl  y  mabsant- 
yniroddi  yn  llwyr  i  Lawenydd :    Canys  hwy  dreulient  yi" 
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holl  citlydil  inewngwleddau.chwíLryddÌaetbftu,  cerddoria«th, 

'  a  phob  math  o  ddifyrrwch Nid  ydys  yn  awr  yn 

'  gwnentliur  cyiiiuiaintgyfrif  A'ẁ  wyly  mabsaDct  ac  oetldid 

I  yn  yr  amseroedd  hynny :  eithr  am  y  Biivmod.  fe  a'i  cedwir 

I'byth  yn  dra-chyffelyb  i'r  motld  y  cedwid  gynt  caDj-g  yr 

f  ydys   nid   yn   unig   yii    ymgynnull    i    wleilda,   campi»  a 

F  difyrru,   eithr  hefyd    mewn    rhai   mannau  o  Gymni,  yn 

'  rhwldi  rhyw  fatb  o  offiyiuoiau  er  mwyn  Diiw  a  mair,  a'r 

'  mabsanct,  gan  ei  gotfa  wi-th  ei   Enw."     I  may  atld  that 

whilst  it  was  customary  in  some  places  to  offer  only  a 

few  pence  {1^  Brytkon,  ii,  120),  the  oiierings  presented  at 

Bome  shrines  amounted  to  very  considerable  sums. 

In  one  of  the  Vvuidt/ddanion  rhumg  Scrutator  a  Senex 
Vthat  appeared  in  the  Tryeorfa  for  1813,  when  edited  by 
l-ihe  Rev.  Thomas  Charles,  "  Senex",  then  an  old  man  close 
I  Upon  ninety  years  of  age,  in  a  lyuaei-interview,  gives  the 
1  following  account  of  the  observance  of  the  Holy  Days  and 
f  Patronal  Festivals  in  Anglesey  as  he  remembered  them  in 
I 'his  earlier  days  : — 

"At    y    dyddiau    gwyliau,    a'r    gwylmabsantau,    tyrai 

miloedd  at  eu  gilydd,  gan  tldechreu  ar  y  Sabboth— byddai 

f  y  8Ì<ypav,  i  gyd  yn  agored,  a  gwerth  llawer  o  bunnau  yn 

I  «ael   en   gwerthu   o   eiddo — yr  amactliwyr   {ÿemiwyr)  a 

I  fyddent  yn  cyflogi  eu  gweiniiîogion,  etc.      Y  nos  yr  aent 

i'r  tafarndjau  i  yfed,  i  ganu,  ac   i   ddawnsiaw,  ac  yn  y 

diwedd  yn  curaw  eu  gilydd  yngreulawn  iawn,ne3y  byddai 

y  gwaed  yn  llifaw.     Gwelais  lawer  gwaith  u^einiau,  neu, 

L  am  a  wn  i,  gannoedd  o  ffyn  i  fynu  ar  nnwaith,  yn  curaw 

\wR  yn  labiaw  eu  gilydd  yn  y  modd  creulonaf."     {Tryaorfa, 

\%  477.) 

The  Welsh  Revivalists  of  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
uid  the  early  part  of  this  contributed  no  small  a  share 
towards  putting  an  end  to  the  (iiiv/i  Mulmajit ;  and  some- 
times they  hnri  vecoiirse  to  "  uncanny"  methods  of  doing  it. 
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This  is  how  that  strange  old  character,  "Siencyn  Penhydd' 
(1740-1807) — ^whose  history  has  been  so  amusingly  told  bj 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Matthews — ^played  his  role.    Once, 
whilst  on  his  taith,  he  came  to  a  certain  parish  "where the 
whole   district  hcul  congregated  to   drink  and  dance  for 
several    long    nights",   by    way    of    observing    its  Giqjl 
Mabsfj  nt.     Entering  a  public  house,  where  the  revelry  was 
going  on  upstairs,  he  put  on  such  "  wise  airs"  that  he  was 
immediately  taken  for  a  canmirwr  or  d^n  hyshys.    When 
the  merry-makers  were  informed  of  his  presence  and  his 
would-be  sinister  intentions,  they  got  so  alarmed  that  they 
all   fled   for  their   lives  through   the   back  door  in  the 
direction  of  their  homes ! 

Before  proceeding  any  further  it  may  be  well  to  answer 
the  question,  what  does  Mahsant,  the  Welsh  for  the  Patrön 
or  peculiar  Saint  of  a  parish  mean  ?     The  term  (a  qua»i' 
compound)  is  composed  of  Tnah,  in  the  sense  of  '  man',  aod 
the  adjective  aanty  *  holy*.     He  was  the  typical  *  holy  man' 
connected  with  a  parish.      Mab  means  not  only  a  'son  or 
boy',  but  also  *  a  man',  I  suppose  of  any  age.     For  instance, 
*  a   bridegroom'  is  called  priodfab,  y  mab  ieuanCy  and    V 
mab.     With  the  term  mabsant  compare  mab  aillt  (ovailO 
*a  non- tribesman,  a  stranger'  (lit.  *  a  shaven  or  tonsure^' 
person — Seebohm,  TAe  Tribal  System  in  Wales,  \\^,\^^  ' 
lcS95) ;    mab   uchehvr,  'a  privileged    tribesman,  a  lande<J 
person'  (both  common  terms  in  the  Welsh  Laws) ;  and  îhím^' 
wraig, ' a  virago'.    There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  sant  l»ein? 
used  as  an  adjective  meaning  *  holy',  especially  in  Mediffivai 
Welsh.      The   Latin   sanctum  has   yielded  the  two  forms 
sanct  and  saììt,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  more  assimilated 
and  naturalised  form.     Sant  has  always   (with  compara- 
tively few  post- Reformation  exceptions)  been  the  favourite 
form    for    '  saint' ;    but    in    Modern    Welsh,   through  the 
iiiHuence  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book, 
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sanct  alone  generally  does  duty  for  the  adjective,  whilst 
in  Medifeval  Welsh  sa-nt  did  for  both.  The  "  Renaissance" 
in  Welsh  letters  has  stainped  out,  in  the  case  of  loan-words, 
several  better,  more  ruJe-rigbt  forms.  For  instance,  we 
always  now  use  sacrament  for  the  common  Medireval  form 
siicra/en,  and  leetainent  for  teetafen  (Vr  Âthrawaeth 
Gri:ít.nogaid.'2ìò.2i9,  250;  1618;  cf.  also  arch  ÿstafm  = 
area  testwmenti,  e.g.,  in  Geowey's  Bnit,  Oxf.  Bruts,  59). 
With  this  use  of  ewnt  compare  the  names  '  Church  of  St, 
Saviour', '  Church  of  St.  Sepulchre',  '  Church  of  St.  Cross', 
etc  Rowlands  in  his  Mona  Antiqua  Reataurata  (190; 
1723)  gives  a  very  fanciful  derivation  of  Gwt/1  Mabeant. 
He  thinks  it  possible  for  the  Latin  Memorial  Sanctorwin 
to  appear  in  Welsh  as  "  Gwyliau  Myb'r  Sant,  corruptly 
called  Mab-Sant" ! 

The  use  of  the  title  Sant  is  comparatively  modem  in 
Welsh.  It  is  very  sparingly  used  in  MediEeval  Welsh,  and 
then  mostly  (under  English  influence)  in  the  case  of  non- 
Welsh  Saints.  Deiüi  Sant  might  perhaps  be  adduced  aa 
an  exception,  but  Sant  need  not  in  this  instance  necessarily 
mean  '  saint',  for  we  might  render  it  '  Holy  David'.  The 
title  Sant  is  not  used,  a^  a  rule,  when  a  Saint's  name  is 
coupled  with  Gtv'/l,  Ffi/nnon,  Maen,  etc.;  nor  again  when 
a  Saint's  name  enters  into  the  composition  of  Xian-place- 
nauies.  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Lhinsantffru,Ìd 
LlansantaioT  (near  St.  Asaph),  Llansa-ntffagan  {Myv. 
Arch.,  748;  Tola  MSS.  paamn—aXao  Llanffagan,  ib.,  34, 
220),  and  Lannaantgwiinerth  {Bk.  of  Llun  Dav,  275-6); 
whilst  Llandÿfeisant,  under  Llandeilo  Fawr,  seems  to  be 
the  only  instance  of  its  kind. 

The  earliest  use  of  the  word  mabsanf,  as  far  aa  I  know, 
is  in  a  eulogy  of  tlie  Welsh  Patron  Saint  {Canu  y  Devn) 
by  Gwynfardd  Brycheiniog  (1160-1220 ;  Myv.  Arch.,  194). 
The  friar-bard,  Y  Brawd  Fadawg  ap  Gwalltcr  (1250-1300 
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ib^  275)  addresses  the  Arahangel  Michael  as  "  Elhangel  ff    ■>=> 
mabsant".    A  person  of  ihe  name  of  "  Mabsant  m.  Kaw"  is     ■*  ^ 
mentioned   in    Ìhe  Tale   of   Kolhwch   and  Olwen  (0x1 
Mabinogion^  107).      An  old  proverb   says  (ifjfv.  ifcL. 
849) — "  Ha  pawb  ar  ei  vabsant",  i.e.,  every  one  may  mike 
bold  to  approach  his  patron  saint.     Of  conrse»  to  say  thai 
the  Welsh  in  mediaeval  times  were  not  given  to  the  adcwa- 
tion  and  invocation  of  the  Saints  would  be  to  betray  gioa^ 
ignorance  of  the  literatare  of  the  period.    They,  like  oihef 
nations,  did  not  stop  short  at  simply  paying  honoar 
them.      The  subtle  distinctions  of  the  Schoolmen, 
distinguished    between  Latvia,  Hyperdidia,  and  Duiû 
would  have  been  quite  lost  upon  the  ignorant  many. 

Every  country  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  had, 
believe,  its  Patron  Saint;  and  so  had  every  parish — alan; 
rate  in  this  country.    The  various  trades  or  guilds  also  ha-^ 
their  Patron  Saints  or  Advocates.      It  is  noteworthy  th^*-i 
no  purely  Welsh  Saint  found  admittance  into  the  anciecsi 
Martyrologies  or  Calendars  of  the  Western  CJhurch  xmtww 
the  canonization  of  St.  David  in  1120,  who  is  still  the  ocb.« 
Welsh  Saint  formally  enroUed  in  the  Western  Calenda: 
(Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Coundla,  etc.,  i,  160).     In  addition 
this  distinction  our  Patron  has  been   actually  honoare*^ 
with  a  coat-of-arms,  as  appears  from  "  a  book  of  pedigree^* 
written  about  A.D.  1560"—"  Dewi  Fabsant.  Sable,  a  che>'io^ 
or   between    three   roses   argent"   {British  Meniaine,  ST  î 
1777).     The  other  Saints  have  all  been  canonized,  so  t<^ 
speak,  by  the  popular  voice  of  the  Welsh  themselves,  an^ 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  prefix  by  pontifical  decree  o^ 
by  papal  recognition.     Canonization   by  the  decree  of  ^ 
Pope  was  not  known  until  the  tenth  century,  and  they  ar^ 
practically   all   supposed    to   have    lived    some  centuries 
before  then. 

The  date  of  the  Gwyl  Mabsant  coincided,  as  a  rule,  witb 


the  (late  on  which  a  fair  is,  or  used  to  be,  held.  The  fair 
WHS  an  iinpurtaiit  part  of  the  Featival.  The  Wakes  or 
Festival  brought  a  ^reat  coucourse  of  people  together,  who 
turned  the  occasion  into  an  opportunity  for  buying  and 
selling.  Where  there  are  several  fairs  held,  that  connected 
with  the  Festival  of  the  patron  of  the  pariah  (as  a  rule,  no 
doubt,  the  oldest-established)  is  still  often  spoken  of  as  the 
'  Fair  of  such-and-such  a  Saint's  Festival",  e.g.,  Ffair  Wÿl 
Qaroii  at  Tregaron,  and  Ffair  Wyl  Beilo  at  Llandeilo 
Fawr.  The  intimate  connection  between  the  regular  fairs 
and  the  Festivals  of  the  Church  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  '  fair'  is  derived  from  the  ecclesiastical  terra 
ffia,  originally  '  a  holiday'.  There  were  certain  fairs  held 
ill  Angle.sey  known  as  Mabsantau,  devoted  entirely  to 
hiring  and  pleasure.  They  are  still  held  at  Eodedem  and 
Trefdraeth,  at  the  beginning  of  May  and  November 
{Buyal  Comtniimun  on  Labour — Wale»,  129;  1893).  The 
fairs  generally  give  one  great  assistance  in  arriving  at 
the  correct  date  of  the  Guryl  Mahsavt  when  the  Calendars 
do  not  agree ;  but  we  must  take  into  conaitleration 
the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Styles.  The 
difference  since  1752,  when  the  change  from  the  Julian 
to  the  Gregorian  Calendar  took  effect,  was,  up  to  the 
present  century,  one  of  eleven  days,  but  since  1800 
the  discrepancy  between  them  has  become  twelve  days. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Welsh  peasantry  and  Almanack -makers  in  regulating 
the  days  for  holding  the  fairs ;  so  that  what  we  have  to 
subtract  from  the  date  of  the  preaent-day  fair  to  get  at 
the  Festival  uf  the  Saint  is  not  twelve  but  eleven  days. 
In  Almanacks  previous  to  the  change  of  Style  the  date  of 
the  fair  and  the  Saint's  day  should,  of  course,  taUy.  For 
instance,  take  the  two  following  as  specimens.  Tregaron — 
Church  dedicated  to  St-  Caron,  with  his  Festival  on  March 


March  ^ 
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5th ;  a  fair  used  to  be  held  there  March  5th  (O.  S.);  now 
it  is  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  Llandeilo  Fawr — Churcli 
dedicated  to  St.  Teilo,  with  his  Festival  on  February  9th ; 
a  fair  used  to  be  held  there  on  the  same  date  (0.  S.);  now 
it  is  the  20th.  Sometimea,  however,  the  fairs  were  held,  or 
rather  perhaps  began,  on  the  eves  or  vigils  of  the  Festivals ; 
e.g.,  at  Nevin  (Church  dedicated  to  the  B.  V,  M.)  we  have 
fairs  on  March  24th  and  August  14th  (0.  S.),  At  Abergele 
(Church  dedicated  to  St  Michael),  there  was  a  fair  held 
September  28th  (O.  S.),  and  still  is  October  9th,  i.e.,  eleven 
days  after.  At  Llanrwet  (Church  dedicated  to  St.  Grwat, 
Festival  December  let),  a  fair  used  to  be  held  November 
30th  (0.  S.),  and  still  is  December  11.  In  some  cases  ^aiu 
the  dates  (0.  S.)  of  fairs  have  not  been  altered  to  eleven 
days  later.  For  instance,  fairs  are  still  held  at  Rbuddlan 
(Church  dedicated  to  St.  Mary)  on  four  of  the  present-date 
Festivals  of  the  B.  V.  M.  The  Festivals  of  the  B.  V.  M. 
were  very  popular  fair  days.  At  Ty  Gwjii  ai-  Dâf 
(Whitland)  and  Cardigan  (both  Churehes  dedicated  to  her) 
fairs  used  to  be  held  on  all  the  six  Festivals  of  the  Virgin 
except  one  (July  2nd).  Not  the  slightest  differepce  was 
made,  on  the  score  of  supposed  greater  sacredness,  between 
these  Welsh  Saints'  Days  and  the  red-letter  Festivals  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  for  holding  fairs.  It  all  depended 
upon  the  dedication  of  the  Parish  Church.  In  fact,  in  the 
oKlen  times,  fairs,  as  well  as  markets,  were  held  on 
Sunday  and  the  Festivals  of  the  Church  much  oftener  than 
on  other  days  of  the  week. 

On  cataloguing  the  names  of  those  mentioned  as  Saints  in 
Üìe  vaxions  Âchau'r  8avnt,orCatalogi  Sanctorum,  tiidiharta 
been  published,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  between  sii 
and  seven  hundred  Saints,  genuine  and  otlierwise,  known 
to  Welsli  hagiology.  I  .say  "  genuine  and  otherwise",  for 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  a  good  many  of  them  ever 
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had  any  existence  at  all  other  than  in  the  imagination  of 
the  writers  of  those  docaments.  Of  this  number  only  a 
few  over  200  have  been  provided  with  Festivals — or  at 
any  rate  find  a  place  in  such  Calendars  as  have  come  down 
to  us.  A  groat  many  more  roust  have  had  their  day 
commemorate  J  in  the  parishes  of  which  they  were  patrons; 
but  Ijeing  minor,  obscure  Saints,  enjoying  a  local  cuUus 
oly,  generally  hardly  anything  beyond  their  names  in  the 

(dedications  of  churches  lias  reached  us.  What  the  author 
»f  Ceinion  Esityllt  (509;    1874)  says  of  St.  Carfan  may, 

Fvith  equal  truth,  be  said  of  many  a  Welsh  Saint : — 

"  Olid  ar  hon  [the  old  Church  of  Llancarfan]  ei  turn  a  drig, — u'i 


O'i  rill  ft'i  ddawn,  rhagfam  ddig 
Nt  chikdwodd  ond  yohydig. 


Os  na  ohafodd  bris  aa  chofiiLnt — ei  oea, 
Ni  waetb,  digoa  haeddiant 


Rhin  B  awyn  fr  et 
I  gynal  ei  ogonuint." 

In  the  ease  of  a  good  many  of  these  Sainte,  one,  so  far,  has 
hut  little  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  date  of  their  Festivals, 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  Calendars,  for  very  often  it 
will  be  foiuid  that  there  are  old  people  still  living  who  can 
tell  us  the  day  on  which  the  Guyl  Mabeant,  now  discon- 
tinued, used  to  be  held,  and  so  we  can  fix  the  date  with 
something  like  certainty.  Many  of  what  I  may  call  the 
major  Welsh  Saints,  however,  have  several  days  in  the 
Calendar»  assigned  to  them,  and  it  would  now  be  a  very 
difficult  thing  indeed  in  some  cases  to  arrive  at  what  should 
tie  regarded  as  the  correct  dates  of  their  Festivals.  What  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Hill  Bui-ton  in  his  chapter  on  "  The  Early  Northern 
Saints"  (The  Bool--hunter,  etc.,  354 ;  1889)  says  of  Saints' 
days  in  general  may  also   be  applied,  to  some  extent,  to 
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Welsh  Saints'  days.     "Few  compilers",  he  says,  "deserve 
more  sympathy  than  those  who  try  to  adjust  Saints'  days 
by  rule  and  chronology,  since  not  only  does  one  saint  differ 
from  another  in  the  way  in  which  his  feast  is  established, 
but  for  the  same  saint  there  are  different  days  in  diffeient 
countries,   and   even   in  different   ecclesiastical  districts". 
Genei^allyy  a  Saint  s  Festival  is  the  anniversary  of  his  or 
her  death,  or  depositio,  as  it  is  technically  termed.   It  is 
sometimes  called  his  or  her  natalicium — the  birthday  of  his 
or  her  soul,  the  day  whereon  it  entered  upon  the  joys  of 
Paradise.     In  a  few  instances  we  find  the  translation  of  a 
Saint's  relics,  or  some  notable  event  in  the  history  of  his  or 
her   life,   supplying   an    additional    commemoration;  tg., 
St.Dyfrig's  translation,and  St.  Winef ride's  decollation  or firet 
death.     I  might  mention  the  following,  out  of  a  good  many 
more,  as  perplexing  dates  of   Festivals,  with   no  reason 
known   to   us   assigned   for   the   variations.      St  Deiniol 
(patron,   amongst   other   churches,   of   Llanuwchllyn  and 
Hawarden), commemorated  on  September  11th  and  December 
10th.     At  Llanuwchllyn  a  fair  was  held  on  September  Uth 
(O.  S.),  and  still  is  on  the  22nd;  and  at  Hawarden,  a  fair 
used  to  be  held  on   December  21st  (N.  S.).      St.  Gannon, 
commemorated   on  May   27th,  July  31st,  or  August  1st, 
October   1st,   and    on    one    or   two    others   given  in  the 
Almanacks.     St.  Melangell  (Monacella),  commemorated  on 
January  31st,  May  4th,  and  the  27th.      St  Padam's  name 
is  set  down  against  a  number  of  days.     This  multiplicity 
of  dates  is  undoubtedly,  in  some  cases,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there    were    several    saints   bearing   the    same  name,  <'•?•» 
SS.  Germanus   and   Patemus.      There   are  a  few  Saints 
Festivals   again    of    moveable    or  of   no   fixed  date;  ^5» 
St.  Rhystyd's  Festival,  on  "  Thursday  in  the  Ember  Week 
preceding  Christmas" ;  and  the  Festival  of  SS.  Padam  and 
Teilo  on  the  first  Sundav  after  Michaelmas.      In  the  Orm 
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and  Variibriuii-  lieijister  Calendars  we  have  the  füllowiníí 
coiDuiemoration : — ^"Gwyl  y  gwr  a  fu  varw  [in  Cambr. 
Reg.  read  '  S.  Owryfani  (or  Gwyrfam)']  ar  ddywsul  y 
Drindawd,  a  gwylva  [0.  R.  Gwji]  vawr  noa  Sadwm  o'r 
blaen,  ac  ymolchi  rhag  cryd  y  deirton  [C.  R.  Ddurton]." 
There  is  no  sucli  Saint  given  in  the  "  Genealogies"  aa 
Gwryfarn  or  Gwyrfam,  though  Rees  (Weleh  SS.,  30H)' 
following  the  Cambrian  RegÌaler  Calendar,  gives  the  latter 
form  aa  the  name  of  a  Saint,  whot<e  name,  of  course,  has 
L  been  evolved  by  the  copyist  out  of  the  words  gwr  a  fa 


There  is  one  commemoration  in  the  Welsh  Calendar  well 
worth  while  making  a  special  reference  to,  as  but  very  few 
persons  know  anything  about  it.  I  mean  the  Festival  of 
the  Welsh  Rain-Saint.  The  Saints  credited  with  deter- 
mining the  weather  for  the  period  of  forty  days  vary  in 
differtsnt  ctiuntries.  In  England  he  is,  aa  everybody  knows, 
St.  Swithin,  July  15th  ;  in  France.  St.  Médard,  June  Sth  ;  in 
the  Tyrol,  the  sainted  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland,  called 
"Wetter  Fi-au".  June  10th.  In  like  manner  the  Welsh 
have,  or  rather,  had  (for  he  is  now  usurped  by  St.  Swithin) 
their  Festival  of  St.  Cewydd.  The  only  Calendars,  as  far 
aa  I  know,  wherein  his  day  is  marked,  are  those  of  the 
lolo  AÍSS.  and  the  Additional  MS.  14,912.  In  the  former 
we  have,  against  July  Ist,  Gttn/l  Oeviydd  y  Glaw ;  and  in 
the  latter,  against  July  2nd.  Gtci/l  geice,  which  I  may  note 
was  also  the  day  on  which  St.  Swithin  died,  the  15th 
being  that  of  his  translation.  In  an  article  in  F  Bnjtkon 
for  1859  (ii.  153-4),  headed  Di/giu;/l  Oewi/dd,  the  writer 
says  that  in  many  parts  of  South  Wales  July  I5th,  i.e., 
St  Swithin's  Day,  was  called  Di/gwÿl  Qewydd  (or,  rather, 
Dygwyl  Gatvau,  as  it  was  sounded),  and  that  it  was 
generally  believed  that  if  it  rained  on  that  day  it  would  be 
to  rain  for  forty  days  in  succession.      He  adds  that, 


:  that,  ^ 
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gsnerally  thionglioiit  North  Wales»  tìiftt  diatmctioii  be- 
longed raiher  to  Dggwj/l  Bedr,  St.  Peter^s  Day  (Jimelll) 
{cf,  ib.  T,  224X  He  further  adds  that  it  was  the  popQk 
belief  in  Dyfed,  or  Sonth-West  Wales,  that  the  Dẅge 
began  on  July  15th,  and  lasted  for  forty  days  {v.  Qxsm 
▼ii,  12);  and  also  that  the  Dog  Days  (July  3rd  to  Angot 
11th),  which  likewise  continne  for  forty  days»  oommemonte 
the  period  daring  which  Sodom  and  Qomonah  were  m 
burning,  and  ^  the  smoke  of  the  coontiy  went  np  as  the 
smoke  of  a  fomace".  Lewis  Olyn  Cothi  refers  to  Gwyl 
Gewjfdd  in  his  "  Marwnad  Morgan  ab  Syr  Dafydd  Gun* 
{GwaUhy  5X  He  says  that  at  Morgan's  death  Breeknoel^- 
shire  would  shed  tears,  which,  for  profusion,  would  be  like 
the  rainfall  on  St.  Cewydd's  Festival,  which  lasted  for  forty 
succeamve  days. 

*^  Gwlad  Viychmn  am  VorgMi  yydd 
Ail  i  gawod  wyl  Gewydd. 
Deugain  niaa  davnaa  dwvr 
At  ruddiau  yVr  aweddwvr. 
Deugain  mlynedd  i  heddyw 
Yr  wyl  y  beiidd  ar  ol  y  byw." 

Very  little  is  known  of  St.  Cewydd.  He  is  still  popularly 
spoken  of  in  Glamorganshire  as  Hen  Gexoydd  y  (hd^^- 
He  is  classed  by  Rees  {Welsh  Saints,  230)  as  a  Saint  of  tl» 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  is  not  as  much  as  gO^ 
mentioned  as  a  Saint,  I  believe,  in  the  Genealogies  print^ 
in  the  Mi/v,  Arch.,  but  in  those  of  the  lolo  MSS.  (107,  \0^^ 
117,  136,  142,  146)  he  is  to  be  met  with  several  times.  ^*^® 
there  learn  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of  C»^  ^ 
Brydyn  (i.e., '  Pictland'),  Arglwydd  Cwm  Cawlwyd  yB  7 
Gogledd  (covered  by  modem  Renfrewshire,  according  *^ 
Skene,  Four  Anc.  Bks.,  i,  173),  who,  owing  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Gwyddyl  Ffichti,  or  Pictish  Goidels,  was  co^' 
pelled  to  leave  his  territory,  and  come  with  his  large  fafl*^*^ 
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and  settle  down  at  Twr  Celyn,  in  Anglesey.     He  is  alao 
said   to   have  been   a  saint  of  Car  Catwg    and  that  bia 
church   was   Llangewydd,  in  Glamorgan,   a  church   once 
existing  at  Laleston.      He  is  said  to  be  the  patron  of  the 
churches  of   Aberedw   and   Disserth    in   the   Deanery   of 
Elwel,  in  Radnorshire.     A  "  saying"  attributed  to  him  is 
preserved  in  Chwedlau   'r  Doethion,  a  collection  of  pro- 
verbial triplets,  printed  in  the  lolo  MSS.,  254 : — 
' '  A  glywaist  ti  chwedl  Cewydd 
Sunt,  wrth  ami  ci  gareiinydd  ? 
Nid  car  cywir  ond  DofydU." 

The  following  are  some  curious  and  unusual  coinmeuiora- 
tions  tliat  occur  in  tlie  Calendars. 

March  23nl^ — "Pann  luniwyd  addaf"  {'when  Adam  was 
created")  in  Hengwrt  MS.  45.  The  date  is  wrong,  being 
elsewhere  given  as  the  25th. 

In  some  ancient  Calendars,  Easter  Day,  the  Day  of 
Christ's  Resurrection,  is  fitted,  but  the  date  sometimes 
varies.  In  moat  Calendars  it  appears  as  March  27th  ;  e.g., 
the  Calendars  of  Hengwrt  MS.  45  ("  kyvodigaeth  krist  or 
bedd");  Additional  MS.  14,912;  Additional  MS.  14,882 
("  kyvodiad  krist") ;  The  Calendar  of  Oejigus,  Iviii ;  Owen, 
Sanctorale  Catliolicum,  1Ö2.  In  the  lolo  MSS.  Calendar, 
however,  Ziuiu  Pitsc  is  given  under  March  1 1th;  and  in 
two  Calendars  of  the  Use  of  Sarum  it  is  fixed  in  April 
(Maskell,  MonuTmnta  Hit,  Ììi,  192-3 ;  18S2). 

May  17th — "  Noe  i'r  Arch,  dilyw'n  codi"  ('  Noah  enters 
the  ark  ;  the  Deluge  rising')  in  the  lolo  MSS.  Calendar. 
It  also  occurs  against  the  same  day  as  "  Dech.  dwfr  del."  in 
an  Almanack  for  1708 ;  and  in  the  same  Almanack,  for 
May  27th,  we  have  "  Nou  a  ddaeth  o'r  Arch"  ('  Noah  came 
out  of  the  Ark') — Netydd,  Crefydd  yr  Oeaoedd  Tywyll, 
114,  116.  In  certain  ancient  Calendars,  March  17th  and 
April  29th  are  the  days  set  down  as  those  whereon  Noah 
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respectively  entered,  SAd  came  out  of,  the  Ark  (Oven,  ' 
Sarustorale  CaíholÌGwm^  144,  208). 

July  10th — ''  Y  Saith  Frodyr"  occurs  in  some  Gtloidin 
and  Almanacks.  They  are  the  "*  Seven  Brethren"  d  the 
Roman  Calendar. 

July  27th—"  Y  Saith  Gysgadur"  ('  the  Seven  Sleepers* 
of  Ephesus)  in  the  loh  MSS.  Calendar  and  also  some 
Almanacks.  In  the  Irish  Church  they  were  commemo- 
rated on  August  7th  {The  Calendar  of  Oengus,  cxxiz, 
cxxx). 

September  9th  — "  Gwyl  y  Ddelw  Fyw"  C  the  Festiwl 
of  the  Living  Image')  in  the  Calendars  of  Hengwrt  MS.  ü 
and  the  lolo  MSS.,  and  in  many  Almanacks.  What  this 
'  Living  Image'  was  I  am  unable  to  say ;  but  the  Bev. 
Robert  Owen,  B.D.,  in  his  Kymry  (110;  1891)  thinb  H 
"must  have  been  a  clumsy  replica  of  some  lUfiaa 
Madonna".  D.  ab  Gwilym  in  one  passage  {Barddoniaŵ, 
437;  1789)  uses  the  expression,  "myn  y  ddelw-fyw*l 
Browne  Willis  in  his  Survey  of  Bangor  (274 ;  1721)  gives 
the  dedication  of  the  Church  of  "  Rhy w.  St.  Eelrhyw,  or 
Delwf y w.  September  9th.  Fanum  in  clivo  situm."  There 
is  a  St.  Aelrhiw  given  in  Rees,  Welsh  SairUa,  306,  with 
Festival  on  this  day,  but  the  Saint  does  not  appear  in  the 
Mi/v.  and  lolo  MSS.  Catalogues.  There  is  a  St.  Ailfipc^^ 
Elfyw  given. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  few  other  curious  commemora- 
tions that  occur  in  old  Almanacks ;  and  I  may  remark, 
before  doing  so,  that  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  Jewisli 
patriarchs  and  prophets  are  held  in  greater  visible  eftteein 
than  they  are  in  the  West.  Old  Testament  worthies  like 
Abel,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  etc.,  have  Festivals  assigned 
to  them,  and  the  title  "  Saint"  prefixed  to  their  names. 

January  3rd,  "  Enoch"  is  commemorated ;  the  4th, 
"  Methusalem" ;    February   2l8t,   "Y   69   Merthyri";  the 
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22ii(l.  "  Pedr  Gadair,  OadeÌri,  oc  Gadeiriog"  (this  is  the 
"  St.  Peter's  Chair  at  Antioch"  of  the  Roman  Calendar, 
and  the  "  g.  beder  y  cliwefror"  of  the  Additional  MS. 
14,882) ;  March  9th,  "  Pryden",  and  "  Prydferth" ;  the  14th, 
"Merthyri  Candŷn"  (1692),  or  "  Can  dyn  nier.";  the  15th, 
■'  Wynebdeg"  vr  "  Wj-nebog"  ;  the  ICth,  Codi  (or  cyfodiad) 
Lazarus  (or  Lazar)";  April  8th,  "  Mynediad  Crist"  (1692, 
etc.) ;  the  18th,  "  Israel  i'r  Mòr"  ;  the  30th,  against  thia  we 
have  "  Cynnull  y  Ferfaen  {or  Y  dderwen  fendigaid)",  i.e., 
'Gather  the  Vervain';  July  5th,  "  Esaiaa  Brophwyd" ; 
August  2nd,  "Marwolaeth  Aaron",  and  "  Moesen" ;  Septem- 
ber 13th,  "Caredig  un";  October  26th,  "  Ardderchog" ; 
December  22nd,  "  30  Merthyri"  ;  the  24th,  "  Adda  ac  Efa" 
(the  orchis,  by  the  way,  is  called  in  some  parts  of  South 
Wales  "Adda  oc  Efa").  Apropos  to  these  commemorations 
I  may  add  that  there  is  an  English  Calendar  for  lö7S 
printed  (Appendix  i)  in  The  Prayer-Book  of  Queen 
Elizaheth,  1559  (GrifEth,  FaiTan  and  Co.),  wherein  a  few  of 
them,  as  well  as  other  euriotia  ones,  are  given ;  e.g.,  Mai'ch 
16th,  Resurrection  of  Lazarus;  the  27th,  Resurrection  of 
Christ;  April  18th,  Liraelites  went  through  the  Re<l  Sea; 
May  17th,  Noah  entered  the  Ark;  the  27th,  went  forth  of 
it ;  August  1st,  Duath  of  Aaron.  Noali,  the  Ark,  and  the 
Dove  tigure  largely  in  it. 

A  few  more  of  these  curious  comiuemorations  might  be 
given,  and  the  paper  as  a  whole  amplitied  in  several 
respects ;    but   the   immoderate   length   to   which   it  has 


already  run  bids  me  desist.    Digon  ay  ddigon. 
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Last  October  I  spent  a  day  with  Mr.  Williama  (Witcyn  Wjn),  nJ 
Bccumpanied  by  him,  Mr.  N.  H.  Thnmos  of  Jesus  CüUe^,  «id  tíùiai. 
I  visited  the  auene  of  a  coiiHÌderable  purtion  of  the  fincient  hunt.  Stt 
only  did  I  see  how  the  Und  lias,  but  1  beard  what  the  peo|>1e  bnn  ti> 
say,  mid,  above  all,  how  they  say  it.  Under  this  heAd  I  iiuy  inentM 
thnt  I  noticed  Uyn  Llech  '>if!eH  beinjj  repeatedly  called  Uyn  IW 
fluijîeì,  or  rather  Hird,  with  the  accent  on  the  ib.  AprciH»  uf  ÄjJ  " 
£cd,  I  may  mention  that  my  friends  had  occasion  to  cnll  at  a  Mtigr 
in  the  villngB  of  Cwin  Twrcli,  and  in  tlie  course  of  n  few  miniii»! 
heard  a  middle-aged  woman  UKÌng  Ihe  formn,  <l<iti,  irrlirrh,  ind  j'*'. 
for  dmii,  errdvch,  and  pííẃi  {'  plead').  The  Í  in  such  words  is  piWiNj 
not  so  hard  as  1  should  jirunounce  it,  but  it  is  far  removed  frotn  di« 
sound  of  d.  So  with  regard  to  Eÿel,  it  would  be  more  nearly  osnM 
to  writ«  it  Eixl,  so  far  as  regards  the  collotjuial  pronunciation  u[  11» 
word.  Watcyn  Wyn  says  ritut  cerryÿ  ifn  yr  a/ua  Ì  'neÿd  taiai,  »i«> 
iMieti  means  what  I  have  been  used  to  call  a  sani.  It  is  eiŵtäij 
derived  from  some  form  of  cnrtaeuxiy,  and  I  fancy  it  occun  aa  eon»  m 
some  such  a  name  as  Llan-</uicn(,  for  a  spot  at  LUnbadam  fan  ■ 
am  ijuuting  from  a  very  faint  memory  of  the  name. 

I  have  now  to  append  the  following  uotos,  and  some  coirvbtM 
nooesHÌtated  by  my  careleasoesa  ; — 

Page  1.  With  the  name  of  Menw,  Dr.  Stokes  au^esLs  tb>t  •'^ 
should  equate  Irish  ineiib,  'small'. 

P.  2.  With  regard  to  the  ravages  of  the  Twroh  Trwytb  in  W«^ 
he  oalla  my  attention  Ui  the  disastrous  hunt  of  an  eiiually  feroc*"' 
boar  in  the  Diiuisheanchua  nf  Luch  Con,  in  the  fitmr  Oili./tur,  it, *î*- 

P.  4.  As  to  aii/im  Yftu,  I  heard  at  Ammanford  of  a  fann  on  ^ 
Dynevor's  estate  called  Clitn  Yahm-  It  is  not  iuii>rubahhi  ŴH  * 
mnrlcB  the  HiKit  mentioned  in  the  story,  as  it  cerlAÌnly  fits  in  snta" 
its  position  is  concerned.  I  ain  indebted  for  information  abanl  '^  ■" 
Lord  Dynevor  and  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Lewis  Bishop,  who  has  beffl"  S" 
enough  to  send  ma  the  following  letter,  dated  Nov,  28,  1896  :— 

"  Lord  Dynevor  has  handed  mo  your  letter  of  the  4th,  witJi  s  r^°^ 
tti  reply  thereto.    The  oldest  map  I  have  relating  to  this  fi 
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1778,  Mid  it  IB  spelt  as  above  therein  (Clyti  Ystyn)  The  farm  is 
Bitiutta  in  aliuoat  a  direct  line  between  Cnrmarthen  town  (which,  as 
you  kiiiiw,  ÌB  on  the  Towy)  nnd  the  conUuence  of  the  Longhor  with 
tha  river  Amman.  Ah  the  crow  flies,  it  is  about  eight  miles  and  a  half 
friitu  Cannnrtheii,  and  six  inilea  from  the  confluence  of  the  nbove- 
named  rivera.  I  know  of  no  other  Clyn  Ystyn  or  Glyn  Ystyn  in  the 
same  locality,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  county.  If  I  can  get  you  any 
further  infoniiation  I  shall  be  glad." 

P.  5.  Llwch  Ewin  is  not  Rhwin,  wliich  I  have  heard  there  pro- 
nounced with  the  aspirate.  Rhwin  means  i/  Hheicijii,  '  the  drain'  or 
'gutter'.  It  drains  a  bog  on  the  watershed,  and  the  water  rima  off 
in  two  contrary  directions.  Ltwch  Ewin  was  near  a  farmhouse  called 
Llwch,  in  the  parish  of  Bettws,  which  comprises  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Amman  Valley.  The  spot  I  mean  in  near  the  to|i  of  the  slope,  and 
above  the  house  called  Llwch  is  a  tx^-pool,  from  which  it  probfklily 
derives  its  name.  I  have  seen  it  called  in  a  map  Uirrh  ú  Ati'ti,  '  the 
Pool  below  the  Wind'. 

P.  6.  Tlie  position  ot  Llwch  Tawi ,  or  the  TawÈ  Pool,  is  indicated  by 
that  of  Ynys  Pen  Llwch,  some  distance  lower  down  the  Tawfa  than 
Pont  ar  Dawd.  The  name  Yiiys  Pm  Liia^A  means  '  the  Island  at  the 
end  i>t  the  Pool'. 

P.  13.  Dr.  Stokes  suggests  that  a  parvMl  •jum  t/nia  should  be  ren- 
dered '  0  jiigliiuj  af  II  ìríiite  no-w'.  The  uncertainty  of  the  initial  miita- 
tiniiiH  makes  it  diihcult  tu  decide  ;  but  perhaxts  the  moHt  natural  ren- 
dering of  the  words  would  be  '(>  irhite  pigliim  of  a  svw',  which  Ì  must 
confess  does  not  recommend  itself  greatly  on  the  score  of  sense. 

P.  14.  The  genitive  of  the  Irish  name  to  be  identified  with  Grugyn 
occurs  in  the  Book  of  Lfhuiter,  folio  359*,  as  öriícínd.  Oniifjn  has 
nothij>B  to  do  with  ^ly, '  heather',  which  is  still  to  be  heard  gwruig  in 
parts  of  Dyvod,     For  Ciic/«)iai(Wi  read  Oúchìdumn. 

P.  16.  In  the  note  read  Cä'Ctíiu/úc/i«  ijddirte  Aiiztiijtn,  and  so  at 
p.  22. 

P.  17.  As  to  Echel  and  Egd,  I  suspected  that  there  was  something 
wrong  when  1  had  to  treat  the  former  as  Goidelic,  and  the  latter  as 
Welsh.  I  should  have  mode  certain  of  the  Irish  equivalent ;  1  find 
now  that  it  was  Ecdl,  which  occurs  in  the  Bw-k  of  Uir  Ihin  Cme,  p.  W. 
Thus,  after  all,  Eijd,  the  local  name,  proves  to  lie  Goidelic,  and  the 
more  literary  form,  Echd,  more  Brythonic. 

I  ought  to  have  said  that  there  are  two  Clydachs,  and  that  it  is  into 
the  Upper  Olydach  the  Egel  flows.  The  relative  positions  ot  Llwch 
Ewin,  the  Bgel,  and  Llwch  Tawè,  as  here  indicated,  seem  to  offer  no 
difhculty. 

P.  19.   For  Dinseanchus  read  DíniWiediicítiia. 
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P.  21.  As  to  Prof.  Zimmer's  Breton  theoiy.  Dr.  Stokes  calls  my 
attention  to  M.  F.  Lot's  opinion  of  it  in  the  Bomcmia,  xxiv,  333-4. 

P.  22.  Dr.  Stokes  suggests  that  Cualand  is  the  genitive  of  (hudn. 
The  letter  {  has  dropped  out  of  Cdtchar  in  note  3. 

P.  26.   For  Nuda  read  Nwada, 

P.  27.   YoT  8M\s  of  Mü  TesA  Smis  of  MU. 

P.  28.  The  Diinbolg  story  has  been  edited  and  translated  by  Stokes 
in  the  Bemu  Cdtiqiie,  xiii,  90-94,  For  the  Blatobidgium  beyond  the 
Forth,  see  now  Liddall's  Place-Names  of  Fife  atid  Kinross  (Edinburgh, 
1896),  p.  10,  where  he  gives  Blebo  as  the  last  of  the  series  Blathbcig 
or  Madebolg,  Blaholgj  Mabo, 

P.  34.  For  CHüe  read  Cfiüa^  and  so  at  p.  22.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
anything  about  Ckuteil  Garth  Qntgyix,  The  name  Brechfa  occurs  also 
in  Ireland,  namely,  as  Brechmag,  which  is  explained  to  have  meant 
*  Wolf -field*.  See  Stokes*  Bennes  Dinnsheaiich^iSj  Nos.  34,  118  (Bevu£ 
Celti^itiey  XV,  420 ;  xvi,  71),  where  he  alludes  to  places  so  called  in  Con- 
naught  and  Leinster,  in  Clare  and  Tirconnell. 

Should  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Cymmrodoì'ioì^  Traiiscuitioas  have 
any  local  light  to  throw  on  any  of  the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of 
the  story  of  the  Hunt,  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Jan.  7,  1896.  J.  Rhys. 
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REPORT 

OF 

THE   COUNCIL  OF   THE 


üiuíurablc  -^ocietg  of  (ÿgmmrodorioii, 

For  tlie  Year  endiruj  November  9</i,  1896. 

Presented  to  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday, 

26th  of  Noyember,  1896. 


The  Council  have  the  honour  to  report  that  the  last  year 
has,  from  some  points  of  view,  been  the  most  successful 
and  promising  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  Special 
prominence  and  interest  was  given  to  the  Annual  Banquet 
by  the  presence  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G.,  who 
attended  as  the  Society's  guest,  and  who  subsequently 
graciously  accepted  Honorary  Membership  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Society.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  His  Royal  Highness  wished  Sucx^ess  and 
Prosperity  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion, 
*^  because  it  promotes  the  study  of  Welsh  Literature, 
because  it  assists  in  the  development  of  the  national  life 
of  the  Welsh  people,  and  because  it  serves  to  unite  all 
classes  for  the  advancement  of  Wales",  a  summary  which 
the  Council  ventures  to  believe  accurately  represents  the 
main  current  of  the  Society's  efforts  since  its  first  incep- 
tion, nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

It  affords  the  Council  much  gratification  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  eighty-six  new  members  were  added  to  the 
Society  during  the  past  year,  and  it  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  note  that  many  of  these  additions  to  the  List 


of  Members  coustituted  a.  renewal  tif  interest  in  Cynunro- 
dorion  work  by  peraona  whose  ancestors  were  doselj 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  Society  m  tie 
eigliteentli  century.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  bwn  all 
gain,  for  tlie  Society  ha^  sustained  aevere  losses  in  lU 
ranks  tllrough  the  death  of  many  of  its  active  and  wU* 
known  members.  Amongst  these  were  two  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams  Wynn  hiul  held 
that  position  fi-om  an  early  period  in  tlie  history  of  Út 
revived  Society.  Lord  Kensington,  a  lat^r  comer,  ẁ 
was  present  at  the  laat  annual  gathering,  liad  shown  liii«i 
interest  in  tlie  Society's  work.  The  gap  in  the  list  ni 
members  caused  by  his  death  has  been  fílled  by  his  sun. 
his  suci^essor  in  the  title.  Generous  supporters  have  been 
lost  to  the  Society  through  tlie  deaths  of  Mrs.  Eachel 
Thomas,  of  Ysguborwen,  Mr.  Thomas  FuUer-MaitlwHt. 
and  Mr.  Octavius  Vaughan  Morgan.  Mr,  Henry  Leäüí. 
a  distinguished  musician,  who  on  many  occasiims  renden^ 
signal  services  to  the  Society,  also  joined  "the  p"! 
majority  "  during  tJie  year — ^his  place  in  the  list  is  rptaìnpí 
hy  his  devoted  widow.  Within  tlie  last  few  days  the 
Society  and  all  friends  of  Welsh  education  have  had  t" 
mourn  the  loss  of  another  of  oui-  members,  the  late  Mf" 
William  Williams,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  ■* 
Schools  for  Wales. 

During  the  year  the  folloiviug  meetings  were  hehl  :— 

In  London : — 

1895. 
NoveiubiT    13.— iNAUomtAL   AnuKKtiB    ou  "  The    Uiatorical 

[■ortonce   of    tlie  Cyiuriu  Tribal  Sjatcm",   by  Mr.  Frẃ^ 

äeebohm,  LL.U.     Cliairuiao,  Sir  Juliu  William»,  Batl. 

Dccciiibor  19.  — Anwal  Muetino  of   the  MKMBKBa,      Cbainu^ 

Mr.  î^tepl>ell  KvauH  «Cliairujan  uf  tlie  Cunacll). 

1896. 

March  10. — "  MotifiaD  aud  Arthur  :  A  Study  in  Heroic  LegflHk  ' 


ì 

I 


by    Mr.   Alfred  Nutt.     Clja,iriua,a,    ProfeHaor   Rliyu,  Priaci]ial 

of  Jusus  Collegia,  Oxford. 
Uarch  17.— Annual  Dinseb  of  thk  Souibty  (to  meet  H.H.H.  the 

Dute  of  York).    Clmirman.  Tbe  Ri(>ht  floii.  Lofd  Tre<tegar. 
May  19.— Paper  on  "  The  Dev«lopiueat  of  tbp  Agricultural  Be- 

sources  of  WaJoa",  by  Mr.  Tora  Party.  Cliairnian.  Mr.  Henry 

Oweo.F.S.A. 
May  28.- Paper  oo  "  The   Early   Relations  of  the  Brythou,  tbe 

Gael,  aud  tbe  Kelt",  by  Profettaor  Kuuo  Miyur.    Cbaitmaii, 

Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 
June   11.— Paper   on   "  Cymru   Fu:  Some    Contemporary   State- 
ments",  by  Mr.   R.   Arthur  Roberts,   of   tbe   Public   Record 

Office.     CbairmaD,  Mr.  Edward  Owen. 
June  15.-THB  Annoal  Oonvekuazionb,  beld  at  tbe  Hall  of  the 

Worahipful  Company  of   Haberda-iliers,  by  perminsiou   of  the 

Master  (Sir  David  KvaoB.  K.C.M.O.)  aud  Wardens, 

In  Wales :— 

At  the  Church  Houot;,  Lower  Mostpi  Sti-eot,  Llurifiudiiu, 
in  connection  witli  the  riational  Eiatoddfinl  of  Walfa, 
1896  (Cymmrodorion  Section]  : — 

On  Monday,  June  29tb,  1896.— President,  The  Righc  Hon.  Lord 
Moetyn.  Inaugural  Address  on  "Music  in  Wales — how  to 
better  it  ".  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Bennett,  followed  by  a  Diacussion, 
in  wbicb  several  leading  Weluh  Musicians  took  part. 

On  Wednesday.  July  1st.  1896,— President,  Profussor  John  Rhys, 
M.A.  Paper  on  "Tbe  Collection  of  Welsh  Dialects",  by 
Professor  liuno  Meyer,  M.A.,  of  Liverpool ;  aud  a  Paper  on 
"  Welsh  Thought  aud  Eoglisb  Thinkers",  by  Mr.  W. 
Edward»  Tirebuck. 

On  Thursday,  July  2iid,  1896.  — President,  Principal  Reicbel. 
Paper  on  "  The  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Welsh 
Records",  by  Mr,  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P, 

The.  arrangements  for  the  current  Seasiou  include  an 
Inaugural  Addi-ess  on  an  important  musical  subject,  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bennett,  the  well-known  Musical  Adjudicator 
and  Critic— and  papers  by  Mr.  Palgiuve,  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Henry  Hicks, 
President  of  the  Royal  Geological  Society,  and  cithers. 

It  is  pruponed  to  hold  the  Annual  Dinner  of  tlie  Society 


A 


at  (lie  Hotel  Cecil,  on  tlie  17th  of  December,  and  the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Clmncellor  haa  accept^  au  invitatiun 
to  preside  on  the  occasion. 

Thtì  äeseion  will  wind  up  with  the  usual  Social  Gather- 
ing in  tiie  month  of  June,  when  it  is  pi-opoeed  to  get 
together  an  Exhibition  of  pictures  by  Welsh  Artists. 

During  the  year  the  Transactions  for  the  Session  1894- 
95   were   issued.      They   contmii    the    following    papers. 


Notei  on  the  Hwniing  o/  Twroh    Trwylh,  by    Professor    Jobo 

Rhys,  M.A..LL,U. 
Tke  Future  of  Weì»h  Education,  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughea. 
TheCiiiereian   Abbey  of  Cwm-Hir,  fíadnoriliire,  by  Stephen   W, 

Williams.  F.S.A..  with  Illastrntiona  by  W.  Q.  Suitb. 
The  Welth  CaUnaar,  by  the  Rev.  John  Fisher,  B.D. 
The  Report  of  the  Couucil  lor  1894-95,  and  List  of  the  Officers. 

Couucil,  and  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  year  has  also  seen  the  publication  of  an  important 
Welsli  work.  Twenty  years  ago^iii  the  year  1877 — the 
late  Rev.  Robi'rt  Jones,  B.Â.,  Eotherhithe,  undertook,  on 
behalf  uf  this  Honourable  Society,  the  duty  of  editing 
"  The  Works  of  lolo  Ooch",  the  bard  of  Owain  Glyiidwr. 
A  few  uf  the  Poems  were  printed  and  published  in  the 
form  of  a  uupplement  to  Y  Cymmrodor  (vob.  i  and  ii). 
OtlierB  were  promised,  togetlier  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Author's  life,  but  the  Editor  died  before  the  work  was 
acconiplÌBlied.  The  Council  of  the  Society  were  anxious 
to  complete  the  work,  but  many  years  elapsed  before  any- 
one was  found  to  take  it  up.  At  the  Eisteddfod  of  1894 
(Carnarvon),  the  Council  of  th«  National  Eisteddfod 
Association  ottered  a  Prize  of  £50  for  the  best  collection 
(if  the  Works  of  Tolo  Goch,  with  Historical  and  Critical 
Notes.  Three  collections  were  sent  in  for  competition. 
The  Prize  was  awarded  by  the  Adjudicutyr,  Mr.  Egertou 


Pliilliiuore,  to  Mi-.  Cliai-leij  Âslitun,  of  Dinua-Mawddwy, 
the  author  of  The  HUtory  of  Weigh  Literature  from  16Ô0 
to  18-5(1.  B_v  aJTangement  with  the  National  Eisteddfod 
Association,  the  Council  undertook  the  duty  of  printing 
and  publisliing  the  Prize  CoUection,  and  the  work,  which 
is  contained  in  a  handsome  volume  {Royal  8vo  of  700 
jtage»],  is  now  at  the  command  of  all  studenta  of  the 
Poetry  and  the  History  of  Wales.  Copies  are  offered  to 
members  of  the  Society  at  the  nominal  price  of  5«,  and  to 
non-members  at  10*,  6rf,,  a  price  much  below  the  actual 
producing  cost  of  the  book. 

The  Trangactio7is  of  the  Societi/  for  the  Session  1895-96 
are  now  being  printed,  and  will  be  published  shortly. 
The  volume  contains  ;^Mr.  Frederic  Seebohm's  Address 
un  '•  The  Histi>rical  Importance  of  the  Cymric  Tribal 
System",  Mr.  Tom  Parry's  paper  on  "The  Development 
uf  the  Agricultural  Resources  of  Wales",  Professor  Kuno 
Meyer's  paper  on  "The  Early  Relations  of  the  Brython 
and  the  Gael",  and  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Roberts'  paper  on 
the  •'  Ministers"  Accounts ",  kept  at  the  Public  Recoi'd 
Slee,  with  an  extended  transcript  of  one  of  the  Accounts 
tated  A.D.  1277. 
The  following  works  are  iii  the  press  and  in  prepara- 


No».  II.  atn)  111  of  Owen'g  Pembrokeshire,  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  IJwen,  K.S.A,  Containing;  Tlie  Collections  (or 
Pembrokeshne,  The  Tallage  for  the  Redemption  of  the 
(ireat  Sessions,  The  Trratise  on  Marl,  A  Dialogue  on  the 
Government  of  Wales  (in  1594),  and  other  prodnctiotiH  of 
George  Owen, 

The  Black  Book  of  St.  David's,  edited  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Willis 
Bnnd,  FS.A. 

A  Catalogue  of  Welik  Manuicripl*  in  the  Britûh  Miittuvi, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Kdward  Owen. 

A  Trajuerift  of  the    Harleian  MS.   of  Nermiua,   with   &n 


JutroductioD   by  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt,    and  a  Translation  by 
Mr.  Henry  Owen,  F.S.A. 
5.    A  nsw  edition  of  Oildas,  with  Introduction,  Tranailation,  and 
Notes  by  the  Hev.  Professor  Hugh  Williams,  of  Bala. 

Under  the  Society's   Rules  the  term  of  Office   of  the 
following  Officers  expires,  viz. : — 

The  President, 

The  Vice-Presidents, 

The  auditors, 

and  ten  Members  of  the  Council  retire  in  accordance  with 
Rule  4,  viz. : — 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Koberts. 

„    H.  Lloyd  Roberts. 

„    Richard  Koberts. 

„    D.  Lleufer  Thomas. 

„    HowEL  Thomas. 

„    John  Thomas  (Pencerdd  Gwalia). 

„    W.  Cave  Thomas. 
Sir  John  Williams,  Bart. 
Mr.  T.  Marchant  Williams. 

„    T.  H.  W.  Idris. 

The  Accounts  of  the  Society  have  been  duly  audited 
and  certified  up  to  the  31st  of  December  last,  and  a  State- 
ment of  Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  current  year  are 
submitted  herewith. 
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honourable  ^odctj  of  al-pmrodorioii. 


On  Tuesda,;  night,  the  17tb  of  March,  1896,  at  the  Hotel 
Métropole,  a  large  and  diatingui^hed  oonipany  of  Welahmcii 
asBembled  in  the  Whitehall  Uouius  to  üo  honour  t-o  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  Honour  was,  of 
coiirae,  done  in  the  tirst  place  by  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  and  afterwards,  in  speech  and  song,  the  gallant  eons  of 
Gwalia  teatiiied  their  loyalty  in  true  national  style.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Marquess  of  Bute  {I'midnti  «t  the  Sucifti/),  the 
dinner  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Tredegar. 

His  Lordship  likewise  received  the  giiesls  in  a  hearty  manner 
in  the  Whitehall  Ante-room  beforehand.  With  a.  leek  in  hia 
buttonhole,  and  wearing  the  smile  of  a  genial  presenc-e,  Lord 
Tredegar  was  as  gay  and  festive  as  the  youngest,  and  from  the 
first  infused  a  spirit  of  general  hunhimiir  into  the  proceedi^s. 
On  his  right  sat  the  guest  of  the  evening,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
York.  His  Royal  Highness,  as  is  customary  at  banquets  of  ihii 
description,  wore  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter.  The  broad  blu« 
ribbon  crossed  the  emerald -studded  shirt  from  left  to  right, 
and  was  faiitened  with  the  customary  seal.  Violets  decorated 
his  dress  coat  and  shed  an  agreeable  perfume  around.  The 
Duke  was  attended  by  his  equerry,  Sir  Charles  Cust,  Bart.,  who 
was  prODiintint  in  the  Windsor  uniform.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  Duke  sat  Lord  Kenyon,  between  whom  the  closest  friend- 
ship appeared  to  exist.  Most  animated  was  the  conversation 
which  the  two  kept  up.  Lord  Tredegar  occasionally  managed 
to  get  in  a  word,  but  the  tall  son  of  Denbighshire  almost 
monopoUsed  the  lioyal  guest.  Lord  Penrhyn  and  Lord  Tre- 
degar had,  however,  much  in  common.  The  names  of  those 
present  will  be  found  included  in  the  following  alphabetical 
hst  of  guests :  — 


H.R.H.  the  Dakc  of  York,  K.G. 
Mr.  W.  Abrahnra  (Mabûri).  M.F. 
Ur.  D.  T.  Alexander. 
Ur  Arnell. 

The  BUhnp  at  Bangor. 

Oiptnin  BooshU, 

Mr.  A.  O.  Bosonweii,  M.P. 

Tha  Hon.  Algomon  Bonrke. 

Mr.  Ivor  Boweu, 

Mr.  Jams»  Brady  (MftTor  of  Car- 

iuuvod'b  gueit). 
Hr.  John  Burrel!. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Biiraell. 


n  (Alder 


The  Bajurut  Cam 

nuLD  TbomBK), 
Mr,  IjiBcellM  Csrr.  J.P, 
Mr.  W.  KmOej  Carr. 
Mr.  John  farrow, 
Ht.  Charles  Camm. 
Mr.  Cliffutd  J.  Cory. 
Hr.  Henr;  Cartis. 
Sir  Charles  L.  Caat.  Bart. 

Dailg  Cknmicle. 
Dailg  Seiv: 

Oaily  TeUgrapi. 

Dr.  Alfred  DaniflU. 

Mr.  WiUÌHin  Daniel 

The  Re».  D.  Jones  Daiies,  MA. 

Dr.  H.  Naanton  Davie». 

Mr,  J.  E.  Davie». 

Ur.  Jnbn  R.  Davien. 

Mr.  J.  Wallia  Davies. 

Mr.  H.  Vau^lian  Davlea,  M.P. 

Mr.  R  O.  Dariei,  XP. 

Mr.  Timothy  Dariei. 

Mr.  W,  Cadwaladr  Daviet. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Dobbintr 

Mr.  David  DuncaD.  J.P. 

Mr.  Jamea  Duudiui. 

Mr.  Daríd  Edwards 

The  Rev,  J.  Cruwk  Kllia. 

Mr.  Charlen  EvDna-VaaehBii. 

Sir  David  Evans.  K.C.M.O. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Evans. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Evan», 

Mr.  B.  Vincent  EvauB  {Seerelary). 

Mr.  Pep3fat  W.  Kvhus. 

Mr.  Stephen  ETans{t'Aoi™nn  »/ 

Mr.  John  Francis,  J.P,,  D,L, 


Mr.  A.  E.  G(«Klchlld. 
Mr.  El.b  J.  Griffith.  M.P. 
Mr.  R.  C   Griffith. 
Mr.  John  GrifOths. 
Hr.  J.  J,  Qriffithi.  J.P. 
Dr,  W.  Griffith. 

Mr,  AWerman  Grove  (Treatvrcr 
of  the  I'nit.  of  Wèeí). 

Dr.  Haberehon, 

Siaft  rturjreon  Henry  Harries,  Ii.N. 

Mr.  T.  J,  Harries. 

Rev.  G.  Hartwell-Joiiaa.  M.A. 

Mr.  H.  Harris, 

Or,  Hioks  iPrctidetU  if  the  Rag. 

f/aal.  Socìtíÿ). 
Mr.  H.  W  Honre. 
Hr.  Charles  E.  Howell. 
Mr,  II.  Llewelyn  Howell. 
Mr.  W  Tudor  Howell,  M.P. 
Mr.    Anthoo;    Howells    (luiied 

Statm  domnl). 
Hr.  Riohard  Ku^he». 
Hr.  William  Hughes. 
Mr.  John  Homphrejs. 
Colonel  Hnnter,  of  Plascoch. 
Mr.  Wall«r  Honl«r,  J.P. 


Mr.  Ivor  James. 

Dr,  J.  T.  James, 

Mr.  Howell  Jeifreys. 

Hr,  Jenkins. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Jenkins. 

Ur.  W.  OoHCombe  Jnhn. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Jones. 

Mr,  D.  Brjnmor  Jones,  Q.C.,  H.P. 

Mr.  G.  Jonea  {Caradoŷ). 

Mr.  Harry  Jonea  (Sun). 

Dr,  J,  T,  Jouea. 

Dr,  Talfonrd  Jonea. 

Ur,  T,  Davits  Jones. 

Hr.  Thomas  Jone».  M,E. 

Dr.  T.  Ridge  Jones. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Kensington. 
The  Rifibt  Hon.  Lord  Kenvon. 
Dr.  Q,  J.  King-Uartjn. 
Ur.  Edward  R.  Knowles. 

General  Laurie.  M.P. 

Mr.  Stanley  Leigbton,  M.P. 

Mr.  Gl.vnn  l^wis. 

J.  Herbert  Lewis,  ! 


Mr.  Owen  Lewis. 


d 


^^^^^                                                    xiv                                                    ■ 

^m                   Ur.  Kobert  Lewi». 

Mr.  ThomsB  B,  Pryce. 

^B                   Sir  William  'Ihoma»  Le»i«. 

Sir  John  Palcston. 

■                    Sir  John  T.   D.   LlewDÌrn,  Bart.. 

■                            H.P. 

Mr.  Dan  Radcliffe, 

■                  Mr.  K.  0,  V.  Lloyd.  (ffipÄ  Sheri^ 

Mr  Henry  Iẅddifte. 

■                           «f  J}enbU,h,hÌTi). 

Mr,  Rowland  Kecs. 

Priucipal  Reiehol   (North   Wales 

^l                   Ur.  J.  M.  Uaclean,  H.P. 

ColJega). 

^B                   Mr.  H.  H.  Ma<idocks. 

ProrsMor  John  Rhya  (Prínsipal  «I 

^B                    Ur  A.  T.  D.  Marks. 

Jesus  College.  Oxford). 

H                    Mr.  Ald.>rma]i  W.  H.  Matliias. 

H                    Dr.  R.  MMhia^. 

Mr.  H,  Meredith  Richards. 

^M                    Mr.  Powlett  C.  Mtllaiik,  M.F. 

Mr.J.  Biohnrda. 

^H                       Colonel  MnT>riin  (of  Bipcnn). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Richard». 

^H                    Mr.  D.  KniihES  Uorgaii. 

Mr.  G,  A.  Hidden. 

^B                    BirGBorite  Oaboroe  Uorgnn,  Ban,. 

The  Bev,  Daigarno  RobinMH. 

■                            M.R 

Dr.  D.  WatkiQ  Roberts. 

■                    Dr.  Einsey  MDr^Bii. 

Dr.  Frederick  T,  BobefM. 

H                    Ur.  Tom  Uorga». 

Mr.  Henry  Trial  Roberts. 

^                        atorains  Pmt. 

Mr.  J.  Herbert  Roberts.  M.P. 

^                       Dr.  W.  JoDBS  Morrifl. 

Mr.  Lf  wis  H.  RobeiU. 

Ur.  J.  Fuifh  Ubrria, 

Sir  Owen  Roberti. 

ait  Lewis  MorrU. 

Dr.  Owen  Roberta. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Morri.. 

Dr.  Owen  W.  Roberts, 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mnstyn. 

Mr.  R.  Arthur  Robe.ts, 

Mr.  Mordoek. 

Mr.  Bicl.ard  Roberta,  J.P,.  L.f-C, 

Mr.  ThomHa  C,  Middellnn. 

Sir  Wiiliam  Roberts- 

Ur.  W.  Uu.r^ha]l  MyddGtlon. 

Mr.  W.  A-  Robson. 

Major  Rose. 

Ur.  HiWebraad  H.  Oakes. 

Mr.  A.  Oliver. 

Mr.  H.  Sawtell. 

Mr.  C.  Uaynard  0»en. 

Mr.  Walt<i  Scoti. 

Mr,  Edward  Oven. 

Mr.  liaac  Shone. 

Mr.   Geo^   Leader  Owen.   J.P.. 

Ur.  AU-l  Simner. 

D.L. 

Mr,  Bimner'a  Quest, 

Ur.  Henrj-  Owen,  F.S.A, 

Mr,  John  Skinner. 

Dr.   Isambard  Owen   {Sen.    Dtp. 

.•imih  Wales  DaUÿ  Nm,. 

L'haiurelloT   «f   the    í^íiíc.   of 

Mr.  Albert  Spioer,  M.P. 

iValet). 

.•^IcndaTd. 

Mr.  T.  Wood^vnrd  Owen, 

Mr.  William  Owen. 

Ur.  Talum. 

Mr.  R.  K.  Pnpcl, 

Mr,  D.  Lleufer  Thomas. 

Mr.  Edwnni  Parry.  C.K. 

Mr.      John     Thomis     (ftíiíwU 

Be».  John  Parrv,  M.A. 

Owali»}. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Parry  (Mos-  Dnc). 

Ur,  J-  Lewis  TliomaK,  F.S.A. 

The  Rifthl  Hon,  Lord  Penrhyn. 

Mr.  William  Thomaa. 

Ur.  H.  B.  Philipps. 

Mr.  W,  Cave  Thomas.  F.S.S. 

Mr.  Owen  Philipps.  J.P, 

Tiiiia. 

Mr.  Forl.encoe  W,  Porter. 

The  Right  Hon,  L.ird  TtadegM. 

Ur,  W.  H.  Preece.  C,B. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Price, 

Mr.  T.  M.  J,  Watkin  (PorttmlUt). 

Mr.  Walter  Price, 

Mr,  W.  Webb. 

Mr.  J,  Prichard-Jones. 

Veitam  Mail. 

Mr.  J.  Lnmsden  Propert. 

Mr.  Johti  While,  Jurr, 

MBJor  Pmst. 

Mr.  Christopher  D.  Williaoii. 

Majoi  B.  Pryce-Jonei.  M,P. 

Mr,  D.  R.  WUIlams. 

Mr,  E.  VVurwlck  Williai.iü, 
Mr,  Htiary  WUIiams. 
Mr,  Honell  J.  William!'. 
Bir  John  Williuiiia,  Bart. 
Mr.  J.  Mason  WiUianis. 
Mr.  Lle>ie11jiiWI!linni>. 
Mr.  Morgan  Williams,  C.C:, 
Hr.  Richard  Williams. 
■   Mr. Stephen  W.Williams. F.a,A. 


Mr.  Tlioiiia,s  Williams.  Senr, 
Mr.  Tliûiiias  WllUaiuB,  Junr. 
Mr.  T.  Maroliaot  WilUnmB,  J.P. 


Mr,  William   WUliam*,  of  Ukm- 

Gwemea. 
Mr,  B.  Winstone. 
Mai'.r  W,  H.  Wjndham-Quin,  M.P. 


The  clock  had  passed  the  7. SO  íitage  when  this  distinguished 
'  gathering  nat  dowa  al  the  croBs  table  imd  the  Keven  tables  of 
iMBser  length  which  stood  at  right  angles  to  it.  Ablaze  with 
iBilver  and  handitoiiiBly  decorated  with  floral  trophies,  the  tables 
presenteda  moat  attractive  nipect,  well  worthy  of  the  handsomely 
'OmameDCed  room  in  which  the  baDi^uet  wa»  held.  On  (hose 
tables  menus  stood  out  with  welcome  distinctness.  The  Menu 
nn  thus  :— 

Hors  d'ffiuvri'B. 
Consomme  Doris. 
CrËme    Kontange. 

tTarbot  Sance  Crevetlei, 
Whitebait. 
Munsse  dc  Volaille  Piincerae. 
('otellettc*  d'AgDuau  Jardiuìâre. 
Pun  oh  Romainu, 
Filet  (1e  Ba:uf  Richelica. 
Jambon  d'Turk  an  Champagne. 
UaricotH  VettB  Maitre  d'Kotel, 
PomnieB  de  Terre  Chateau. 
Caille  roti  sur  Canape. 
Saladc, 
Potres  a  la  Richelieu. 
Canape  PiOTengale. 
Melon  en  Surprise. 
Biaoult  aax  Avelines, 
Dessert, 
Cafe  Nolr- 
Wines :— Dry  Sherry.    Nieretdner,  18«tj.     Dnminj  &  Co.,  ex,  qoal,  dry, 
1883.     LODÛ'  Rcedercr.  ex,  dry,  I8H». 

Liqueurs  :~('liatenu  Piclion  LoMgiievilic,  Grand  Vin.  18H9,  Hant  Roope'i 
Old  Bottled  Port. 

After  this  elaborate  repast  had  been  discussed  with  some 
interest,  the  more  formal  part  of  the  proceedings  was  entered 
apoD. 

Lord  Treilegar  submitted  the  toast  of  "Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  ",  and  in  so  doing  said  that  during  the  past  few  months 
the  coantry  had  passed  through  a  great  crisis  and  a  great  sorrow. 
The  crisis  had  shown  how  the  nation  was  prepared  to  face  its 
respoiisibilitieB  ;  and  as  to  the  sorrow,  England  and  her  Colonies 
bià  expressed  in  the  fullest  degree  their  sympathy  with  her 
Çracions  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.     Immediately  the  toast  had 


toast  had  1 


been  honoured,  the  Rhondda  Olee  Sooiety  sang  "  God  Bare  the 
Queen  "  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  fine  old  National  AnAem 
nas  sung  with  electrical  effect,  and  the  rendering  was  followed 
with  evident  interest  by  the  Duke  of  York. 

In  giving  the  toast  of  "  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  ". 
the  noble  Uhairman  referred  to  Edward  the  First,  and  observed 
that,  however  opinion  might  differ  as  to  that  great  monarch  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  the  old  Welsh  bards,  every  Welsh- 
man was  agreed  in  honouring  him  for  creating  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  for  which,  poosibly,  the  name  of  the 
gallant  Principahty  might  not  to-day  be  known  outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Hia  lordship  went  on  to  refer  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  elicited  a  loud 
cheer  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  recent  speech  of  the  Pdnce, 
wherein  he  spoke  of  the  desire  of  his  illustrious  consort  and 
himself  to  live  with  and  for  the  people  (loud  cheers).  The 
sentiment  was  honoured  with  great  enthusiasm,  the  Glee  Society 
singing  "God  Bleaa  the  Prince  of  Wales"  in  Welsh.  At  this 
point  the  Glee  Society  sang  "  On  the  Ramparts  ",  and  did  so  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  an  enthusiastic  tribute  from  the  delighted 
audience.  Messages  were  here  read  Irom  "  Hwfa  Môn ", 
"Gwalchmai",  "Gwilym  Cowlyd",  "The  Glasgow  Welshmen", 
the  "  Welshmen  of  the  Rhondda  Valley  ",  etc,  The  reading  of 
the  various  messages  evoked  frequent  cries  of"  Clywch,  clywcb." 

Lord  Penrhyn,  who  was  warmly  welcomed,  gave  the  toast  of 
"  Oar  Guest,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  K.G." 
In  so  doing  his  lordship  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Dube  for 
his  patriotism,  and  said  that  in  his  Royal  Highness  they  saw 
the  exemplification  of  the  motto,  "  England  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty"  (cheers).  They  regarded  his  presence  there 
that  night  as  a  mark  of  Royal  sympathy  with  the  best  and 
noblest  aspirations  of  the  Welsh  people  (great  applause). 

The  Duke  of  York,  on  rising  to  reply,  was  received  with  a 
great  ovation,  the  cheering  being  contmued  for  a  couple  of 
minutes.  When  silence  had  been  restored  his  Royal  Highness 
said  :  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,—!  thank  Lord  Penrhyn  for 
the  very  kind  but  much  too  flattering— (cries  of  ''No,  no") — 
terms  in  which  he  has  proposed  this  toast.  I  am  delighted, 
also,  to  acknowledge  the  great  heartiness  with  which  you  have 
received  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  honour  to  be  here  this 
evening  and  have  this  opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  dis- 
tinguished and  eminent  Welshmen.  I  am  very  glad  to  think 
that  my  father  has  accepted  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Wales  ^{enthusiastic  cheering)  —  and  that  he 
will  be  installed  in  that  position  in  a  few  weeks'  time 
at    Aberystwyth     (renewed    cheers).      The   visit    which    niy 


father  and  mother  paid  to  the  PrÌDCÌpaliCy  m  1804  gave  them 
the  greatest  possible  pleasure  (hear,  hear).  I  can  assure  you 
that  they  will  not  easily  forget  the  hearty  reception  they  then  re- 
ceived from  all  classes  of  the  community  {cheeri<),  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  many  years  ago  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Wales.  I  believe  I  was  only  ten  years  old  at  the  tima.  I  then 
went  lo  Carnarvon  Castle — (hear,  hearl, — and  one  or  two  other 
places  in  that  locality,  but  I  earnestly  hope  that  another  oppor- 
tunity may  soon  occur  when  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  a  visit  to 
your  beautiful  country  (oheera).  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  asked 
to  propose  a  toast  which  1  know  will  be  most  heartily  received 
by  you  all,  It  is  "  The  Success  aud  Prosperity  of  the  Honour- 
able Society  of  Cymmrodorjon"  (cheers).  I  wish,  however,  that 
the  toast  had  beea  entrusted  to  someone  more  able  than  I  am — 
(shouts  of  "  No,  no  ") — to  do  justice  to  the  valuable  work  which 
the  society  has  carried  on  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
(applause).  This  work  consists  of  the  preservation  of  Welsh 
antiquities,  the  publication  of  Welsh  manuscripts,  and  the 
promotion  of  everything  connected  with  the  history,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  language  of  Wales  (cheers).  The  Cymmrodonon 
Society  has  also  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  education  in  Wales  (hear,  hear).  From  a  literary 
point  of  view  the  society  has  done  inestimable  services  to  Welsh 
learning,  and  this  work,  by  the  generosity  ol  Lord  Bute,  Lord 
Tredegar,  Sir  John  Williams,  Mr.  Henry  Owen,  and  other 
gentlemen,  will  he  largely  increased  in  the  future.  Because  it 
promotes  the  study  of  Welsh  literature,  because  it  assists  in  the 
development  of  the  national  life  of  the  Welsh  people,  and 
because  it  serves  to  unite  all  classes  for  the  advancement  of 
Wales,  we  wish  success  and  prosperity  to  the  Honourable 
Society  of  Cymmrodorion  (loud  and  prolonged  applause).  His 
Royal  Highness  spoke  with  fluency  and  ease.  His  pleasant 
voice  filled  the  large  hanqueting-hall,  and  every  word  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  room  The  pronunciation  of  the  words 
"  Cymmrodorion  "  and  "  Aberystwyth  "  was  such  as  to  bring 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Welshmen. 

Professor  John  Rhys,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  in  respond- 
ing, said :  My  Lord, — I  will  nut  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings 
on  rising  in  response  to  the  toast  which  has  been  proposed  in 
such  kindly  and  flattering  terms  by  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  (hear,  hear).  It  is  a  long  time  since  a  Prince  of 
his  exalted  position  has  graced  with  his  presence  any  festive 
meeting  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  On  being 
told  by  our  genial  secretary,  Mr.  Vincent  Evans,  that  1  was  to 
respond  for  the  Society,  it  struck  me  that  I  ought  to  know 
something  of  its  history  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the  paths  of 


history  only  lead  into  the  fog.  and  my  first  queries  only  elicited 
the  highly  unsatisfactory  answer,  "  The  origin  of  the  Society  of 
Gymmrodorion  is  lost  in  the  remoteness  of  the  last  century."  1 
hold  rather  peculiar  views  about  history,  and  I  am  not  apt  to  be 
disheartened  when  told  that  the  origins  of  this  and  that  institu- 
tion are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  1  console  myself  with 
the  idea  that  that  must  be  a  realm  of  untold  wealth,  so  many 
things  have  been  lost  there,  and  we  are  never  without  hope  of 
its  hiding-places  being  exposed  some  day  to  the  hgbt  of  modem 
discovery  and  research.  So  if  it  is  the  obscurity  of  the  tenth 
or  say,  of  the  fifth,  century,  it  is  not  so  bad,  though  the  first 
century  or  the  fifth  before  the  Christian  Era  would  be  far  more 
fascinating,  for  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  discuss 
the  history  of  a  past  which  has  left  us  no  awkward  facts,  or  no 
facts  worth  spealung  of,  to  bother  us  (laughter).  Like  all  men 
of  a  sweetly  reasonable  disposition,  I  instinctively  hate  facts, 
together  with  all  other  stubborn  things.  Now,  when  you  come 
down  to  the  last  century,  even  the  remoter  end  of  it,  you  never 
feel  safe  from  coming  into  cold  contact  with  fact.  Ko  one  has 
to  move  about  with  tiresome  caution  and  consult  the  record  such 
as  it  is  (hear,  hear).  From  a  study  of  that  record  I  gather  that 
this  Society  has  always  had  two  aspects,  or,  shall  I  say,  rather, 
that  it  has  steadily  aimed  at  two  objects — to  provide,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  focus  for  the  union  in  a  social  and  edifying  manner  of 
our  countrymen  in  and  near  the  metropolis,  and,  on  the  other. 
to  exert  a  steady  and  active  influence  over  the  national  Ufe  of  the 
Welsh  people.  The  former  phase  may  be  said  to  be  iUuslrated 
by  the  Society's  old  coat -of- arms,  with  a  bishop  on  one  side  clod 
in  his  sacerdotal  vestments,  and  on  the  other  a  Druid  in  his  pro- 
fessional beard — (laughter) — while  at  the  foot  one  reads  the 
motto  '■  Undeb  a  Brawdgarwch"  ("Unity  and  Fraternity"). 
Possibly  the  originator  of  that  design  had  an  idea  that  the 
bishop  is  a  Druid  translation,  but  th^t  involves  a  theological 
(jueation  on  which  nothing  would  induce  me  to  enter  {great 
laughter).  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  bishop  looks  considerably 
leas  unfitted  for  the  world  as  we  know  it  than  the  Druid,  who 
appears  dilapidated  and  utterly  out  of  his  element.  Another 
illustration  of  the  unity  and  fraternity  phase  of  the  society  is 
presented,  perhaps,  more  adequately  in  our  present  motto, 
"  Cared  Doeth  yr  Encilion  ",  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  wiie  and  meditative  Uke  to  withdraw  from  the  business  and 
bustle  of  the  world  around  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
antagonistic  to  the  cult  of  the  muses  than  the  hurry  in  which 
we  live  in  the  Metropolis,  and  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  was 
destined  to  provide  an  occasional  escape  for  its  members  from 
the  regions  of  hard  fact  to  that  of  fancy  and  the  imagination. 


Mnuy  a  Cymmrodor  iu  daya  gone  by  miii't  have  availed  himself 
of  it  to  the  full  in  the  course  of  the  general  meetings  at  the 
Half  Mood  Tavern  in  Cbeapside,  when,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Cheapeiide  doubtless  possessed  greater  poe^ibilittes  of  an 
Arcadian  description  than  it  does  in  our  day.  We  learn  some- 
thing of  their  habits  from  the  verses  aung  when  a  new  member 
was  elected.  These  were  partly  patriotic  and  eulogistic  of 
WaJes  and  ber  language  : — 

"Cydunwn.  Ojmmrodoricm, 
An  giljdd  jn  un  galon 
1  Koaa  clüd  i'ti  gnJad  a'n  iailli, 
DuwÌEol  waith  cjratieithiou." 

They  give  evidence,  among  other  things,  of  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  Che  British  Navy  (cheers). 

"  Bin  llongau.  pan  olljngon 
f  Yn  rhjdd  i'r  uioroedd  mawrioD. 

Y  duraii  fa,wr  a,  duiS  ei  bolll 
I  laenio'ii  boll  eljnion," 

(Clywch,  clywch).  They  breathe  hostility  against  the  French 
and  the  Spaniards,  who  would  prove  no  match  for  Wales  and 
England : — 

"A  gwnawn  i'r  Ffranood  doDU 
Fjn'd  arsu  glioiau  uoethion. 
Uwae  ohw  'riocd  j  dy dd  a  fa 
Ftjmigo  Cjmry  a  Seasgn. 

"  By dd  yno'r  Spai^niaid  beilchÌüD 
Yii,  erf  na  'u  csgyrn  arinioo, 
Ni  rown  'mor  oieddyf  jn  ei  wain, 
NcB  euro  'rhftin  jii  'Bcyrion." 


F  But  they  did  not  forget  the  Ci 
[  health  of  the  new  member  :— 


y  of  drinking  the 


"Dowch,  Ueawth  bawb  ju  llttwtiiou, 
Ac  jfed  pawb  ju  gyfiim  j 
Na  'dawn  ddlferyn  ar  eìn  lial, 
Dragwjddol  diloniol  ddjnioQ." 

C  So  far  of  the  Society  as  a  convivial  organisation.  The  other 
f  upect  to  which  1  have  referred  directs  me  to  the  active  aims 
vhich  it  has  had  in  view  from  time  to  thne.  One  of  the  tirat 
efforts  was  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  ihe  children 
of  the  Welsh  people  living  in  London,  and  this  resulted  iu  the 
establishment,  thanks  to  the  sincere  patriotism  and  generosity 
.  pf  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  of  others  induencod  by  them, 


i 


of  the  WeUh  Charity  School,  now  represented  by  the  Welsh 
Bchool  removed  to  Aahford.  The  ashrord  School  continues  to 
do  good  work,  and  to  be  bucked  by  the  unostentattous  support 
of  Welshmen  of  means,  both  noblemen  and  commoners  (hear, 
hear).  Like  the  Welsh  nation,  this  Cymmrudorion  Society  ha^ 
had  its  ups  and  downs,  but  in  all  vicissitudes  its  motto  has 
been,  one  might  say,  "  Keaurgam."  Now  and  then  it  has 
shimbered,  but  only  to  wake  up  refreshed  for  the  fulfilment  of 
some  new  task  of  importance  for  Wales,  The  last  awakening 
took  place  in  ISTS,  when  the  society  was  resuscitated  by  a 
handful  of  ardent  patriots,  among  whom  were  Sir  Thomas 
Lloyd,  Mr.  Griffiths  (the  London  "  iJ-Ji^byhl  "  of  the  "  Boner  ■'), 
Mr.  Brinley  iìichacda,  the  liev.  Robert  Jones,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Owen,  afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Owen),  together  with  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  who  are  still  with  us  and  present  here  to-njgbt 
(hear,  hear).  The  society  was  re -constituted  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  late  Sir  Watkin  Williams- Wynn,  to  wit,  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Wales  and  the  promotion  of 
intellectual  culture  by  the  encouragement  ot  hterature,  science, 
and  art  as  connected  with  the  Principality.  The  continued 
identity  of  the  Society  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  any- 
body who  will  scan  the  hat  of  the  names  of  the  earUer  Cymtu- 
rodorion  and  those  of  the  membera  at  present.  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  Uutes  of  a  former  day  are  now  represented  by  our 
president,  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Bute,  or,  as  we  prefer 
to  call  him  on  these  occasions,  Baron  Cardiff  of  Castle  Cardiff; 
the  Morgans  by  your  Lordship;  the  Wynns  by  the  Sir  Walkin 
now  bearing  their  name,  the  Kenyons  by  one  of  the  ablest  men 
of  an  able  family.  Lord  Kenyon.  I  might  go  through  the  list 
of  Myddeltona,  Pennaots,  and  Edwardeses  in  the  same  way, 
and  also  show  how  the  poets  Goronwy  Owen  and  Llewelyn  Ddu 
o  Fôn  are  represented  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  as  to  muse 
and  pedigree  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris  (hear,  hear).  Aud  I  am  told 
that  one  of  the  moat  recent  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  society 
— Judge  Parry,  of  Manchester — is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
first  editor  of  the  Cÿiiiinrodor.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a 
Society  so  constituted  as  ours,  exercises  considerable  power 
over  ^Vales  and  the  Welsh.  1  can  only  just  touch  on  one  or  two 
of  the  spheres  of  its  infiuence.  Une  of  these  is  abundantly 
illustrated  by  the  number  and  importance  of  the  Society's 
publications.  Of  late  years  we  have  commenced  a  Record 
Series.  On  previous  occasions  1  have  had  opportunities  to  refer 
to  tbe  handsome  contributions  to  the  fund  tor  that  purpose  by 
such  men  as  the  Marijuets  ot  Bute,  Sir  John  Williams,  Mr. 
Ueury  Owen,  aud  others.  I  will  only  mention  one  other 
instance.     I   allude    to    the  gracious  suggestion    of  our   Uoyal 


gnest,  that  Ihe  balance  of  the  Welsh  National  Presentation  to 
their  Royal  Highneases  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  be 
handed  over  to  the  fund  for  publishing  Welsh  Records.  I  leave 
that  fact  to  speak  fur  itself  (loud  cheers).  Among  other  spheres 
of  (he  activity  of  the  Cymmrodorion  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
first  that  of  Education,  and  one  of  the  men  engaged  in  its  re- 
eslablishment  in  m7S  wa»  Hugh  Owen,  who  stands  par 
ejtedlmee  a»  our  Welah  educationalist.  He  had  long  laboured 
in  the  cause  of  elementary  schools,  when  he  directed  his 
attention  to  higher  education,  and  began  to  make  use  of  the 
machiuery  of  the  Eisteddfod  tor  hia  excellent  purposes  (hear, 
hear).  I  may  remark  that  no  country  ever  produced  a  more 
sincere  and  devoted  patriot  than  Hugh  Owen,  and  that  from  the 
day  when  her  Majesty  the  Queen  invested  the  victorious  bard  at 
the  Beaumaris  Eisteddfod  down  to  her  recent  sojourn  in  the 
pretty  part  of  the  Principality  "  where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard 
stream,"  she  never  gave  more  universal  satishction  to  the  Welsh 
people  than  when  she  made  known  her  recognition  of  the  life- 
long services  of  our  unobtrusive  Hugh  Owen  (cheers).  He,  and 
other  leading  Welshmen  who  acted  with  him,  succeeded  in 
establishing  as  a  part  of  the  National  Eisteddfod,  a  Cymmrodonon 
Section  to  promote  the  consideration  of  educational,  hterary, 
and  social  questions  affecting  the  Principality,  and  out  of  that 
Section  have  more  or  less  directly  sprung  various  other  useful 
organisations,  and  notably  the  National  Eisteddfod  Association. 
I  have  reason  to  reiuember  the  hrst  meeting  of  that  body  being 
held  at  Shrewsbury  in  1880.  Somebody  thought  we  had 
appointed  a  president  who  could  not  speak  Welsh.  1  do  not 
hke  to  talk  about  myself,  but  1  ventured  to  help  to  remove 
any  discontent  that  might  arise  from  that  source  by  proposing 
to  appoint  two  vice-presidents  who  could  not  speak  English.  An 
.association  with  such  resources  has  never  experienced  any  diffi- 
culty from  that  day  to  this,  as  you  might  expect,  and,  thanks 
to  the  ability  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris  and  the  tact  of  Mr.  Marchant 
Williams,  the  Cymmrodorion  are  enabled,  by  means  of  that 
Association,  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  guiding  the  Eisteddfod 
in  the  way  it  should  go.  As  I  cherish  the  hope  that  His  Hoyal 
Highness  will  some  day  attend  the  National  Eisteddfod,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  characterise  that  institution  in  a  sentence 
or  two.  It  is  "  one  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of 
the  past."  I  will  not  spoil  that  statement  by  trying  to  fix  the 
century.  Every  true  Welshman  is  born  with  a  decided 
predisposition  to  attend  the  Eisteddfod  and  to  tight  immediately 
afterwards.  The  Eisteddfod  is  in  some  respects  so  utterly 
uuregenerate  that  it  ought  to  appear  a  thing  of  beauty  to  aU 
those  who  adore  the  incorrigible.     Un  the  other  hand,  it  Ì 


sack  vitality  and  such  possìbilitiiis  that  the  aRtate^t  Ihúcìih 
could  Dol  leave  it  oat  of  his  reckoning.  Lastly,  it  is,  like  ibii 
Society  of  CymmrDdorion,  determined  to  ignore  all  distÌMẀM! 
of  politicsand  reUgìoD.  UDdertheauspiceäof  theCymmrodomn 
and  of  the  Eisteddfod,  the  most  timid  Tory  need  not  fear  u; 
attack  OD  the  most  untenable  of  his  opinions,  and  tlie  most 
aggressive  of  Radicals  knows  that  we  doom  him  here,  gw 
Radical,  to  a  golden  silence.  We  do  our  utmost,  in  ficl,  to 
prevent  the  lion  &om  treating  the  lamb  with  extreme  varuil]. 
and  in  the  last  resort  prevent  the  lamb  from  disagreeing  with 
the  lion.  Which  is  the  Hon  and  which  is  the  lamb  I  need  m 
say;  where  everybody  is  certain  information  is  useless.  Ooi 
platform  is  that  of  loyally  and  love  of  our  country.  The  lílw 
is  proved  by  aU  the  doings  of  (he  Society,  and  the  lunoer 
received  such  an  illustration  as  I  bad  never  witnessed  belan 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  WtlH 
appearing  wiih  Lord  Penrhyn  on  We  platform  of  the  CarDimo 
Eisteddfod.  For  the  spirit  of  our  Society  pervades  the  EisteddH 
as  does  also  our  Secretary ;  but,  indefatigable  man  as  b«  it,  1 
cannot  compare  him  to  our  excellent  Secretary  of  years  ago.  «bo 
was  conspicuous  at  every  Eisteddfod  by  his  magnilicent  curiigt 
and  fine  beard.  The  wags  were  beard  to  say  that  he  wis  diH 
only  Secretary,  but  was  meant  also  as  a  sample  of  the  Sodei;, 
and  one  of  them  is  said  to  have  addressed  him  in  the  words  o( 
Toinette ;  "  Tenez,  Monsieur,  quand  il  n'y  ai 
barbe,  c'eat  deja  beaucoup  et  la  barbe  Ml  plusde  la  moitied'on" 
Cymmrodur.  I3ut  those  were  the  days  of  advertisement  ud  of 
the  beginning  of  undertakings  which  the  present  day  6Ŵ 
approaching  their  completion.  Take,  for  example,  ibe  eduM- 
tional  structure  to  the  building  of  which  the  Cymmroiiorinii 
Society  and  the  Eisteddfod,  under  its  guidance,  have,  in  their 
respective  spheres,  contributed.  We  are  about  to  ^ee  llut 
structure  receive  its  coping-stone  in  the  installation  of  <^ 
Prince  of  ^^'aleä  as  Chancellor  of  the  \\  elsb  University.  Hi* 
reception  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  the  same  cordial  andlofkl 
nature  as  that  with  which  he  met  the  other  day  under  Üu 
shadow  of  the  lordliest  of  Edward's  castles  in  North  Wales.  I 
feel  confident  that  I  am  correctly  representing  the  feelings  o( 
this  Society  when  I  say  that  we  all  rejoice  in  "  Eich  Dyn",  ani 
treat  it  from  our  point  of  view  as  meaning  "  üur  Man  "  (loui 
cheers). 

The  Bishop  of  liangor  proposed  "Owlad  ein  Tad&a."  fi> 
referred  to  the  lienaissance  in  Wales,  and  put  in  a  pl(*  fcf 
unity  among  Welshmen  in  the  Principality  and  outside  ôtil' 

Mr.  W.  Abraham  ("  Mabou"),  M. P.,  responded  [u  ihalM^ 
in  a  perfervid  Welsh  speech. 


The  pit^h  of  national  enthu-siasm  was  kept  up  by  the  spirited 
rendering  of  the  "  Men  of  Harlech  "  in  Welsh  by  the  Ehondda 
Glee  Society. 

Lord  KcnyoD  afterwards  gave  "  The  health  of  the  Chairman, 
Lord  Tredegar" — a  true  Welshman,  who  bore  a  Welsh  name 
and  had  a  Welsh  ancestry.  The  words  of  bis  Lordship  were 
enthiiaiastically  received.  Mention  of  the  Chairman's  service  at 
Balaclava  brought  down  the  house,  whilst  heartily  received 
were  Lord  Kenyon's  references  to  the  educational  benefits  Lord 
Tredegar  had  conferred  upon  the  country.  Lord  Kenyon  con- 
cluded a  well 'Conceived  speech  by  trusting  that  the  Welsh 
University  would  heal  all  the  petty  differences  wbieb  existed 
between  North  and  tíouth  Wales,  and  that  the  country  would 
be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  united  on  every  subject. 

Lord  Tredegar's  response  was  most  felicitous.  He  said  that 
over  and  over  again  weak  men  bad  come  up  to  him  and  said, 

"What  the  d are  the  Cymrarodorion?"    (laughter).     He 

only  trusted  that  the  recording  angel  would  look  mildly  down 
upon  the  many  replies  he  had  given  them  (renewed  laughter). 
His  lordship  concluded  by  thanking  the  Rhondda  Glee  Society 

^&r  the  beautiful  singing  that  eveuiug,  and  Mr.  LI.  Williams 

■Ibr  having  brought  them  up  at  his  own  expense. 

The  proceedings,  after  the  singing  of  "  Hen  Wlad  fy  Nhadau  ", 

r  came  to  a  close. 


■  HV> 
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TRANSACTIONS 

ji^onouraBfe  ^ocúíg  of  C^mmtoborton. 

SESSION    1895-96. 


INAUGURAL    ADTDRESS 

"THE    HISTORICAL    IMP0HTA1ÍCE    OF    THE 
CYMRIC     TRIBAL     SYSTEM."* 

FREDERIC      SEEBOHM,      LL.D. 


I  MUST  begin  by  discounting  the  praiseB  that  your  Chair- 
man has  just  expressed  of  my  work,  but  I  should  not  like 
to  discount  the  kindlineas  with  which  th«ae  praises  were 
spoken. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  not  written  a  paper  to 
read  to-night;  I  have  been  prevented  by  the  pressure  of 
other  engagements  and  the  difficulty  that  I  had  in 
knowing  exactly  what  kind  of  an  audience  I  should  have 
to  address.  And  therefore  I  must  aak  you  to  pardon  me 
if  I  am  not  quite  so  clear  in  what  I  say,  and  direct  in  the 
manner  of  saying  it,  as  I  shoidd  have  been  if  1  had  com- 
mitted it  to  writing, 

I  think  it  is  pretty  well  known,  though  the  reason  why 
is  perhaps  not  always  understood,  that  whilst  political 
economy  has  been  thrown  a  little  into  the  background 
and  even  by  some  banished  to  one  of  the  planets,  greater 
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interest  lias  been  shown  of  lat^  years  in  economic  history. 
I  think  tliat  the  reason  of  it  probably  is,  that  politLcal 
economists  themselves  have  found  out  that  their  science 
requires  a  wider  basis  than  the  facts  upon  which  it  was 
first  founded,  and  that  they  are  seeldng  g^Tidually  to  right 
themselves  not  only  by  the  study  of  modem  social  move- 
ments and  the  great  changes  that  are  taking  place  in 
modem  society,  but  also  by  the  study  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  past.  I  think  that  it  is  pretty 
cleai'  that  our  political  economy  waa  made  into  a  science  at 
a  time  when  the  environment  and  the  facts  upon  which  it 
was  founded  were  somewhat  different  from  what  they  are 
now,  and  certainly  very  different  fi-om  what  they  were  in 
the  past.  To  take  one  instance:  those  who  remember — 
and  of  course  every  one  has  read — tlte  early  political 
economy  of  our  time,  must  have  been  stnick  with  the 
keen  anxiety  that  there  was  in  the  minds  of  the  econom- 
ists, almost  amounting  to  a  nightmare,  lest  population 
should  outrun  the  powers  of  production.  The  fa«t  is,  that 
at  the  present  moment  we  are  suffering  from  exactly  the 
opposite  fact,  i.e.,  that  the  powers  of  production  have  all 
of  a  sudden— or  at  any  rate  we  have  all  of  a  sudden 
awakened  to  the  fact^ — outstripped  the  demands  of  the 
population,  so  that  we  are  suffering  from  over-production 
rather  than  under-production. 

So  far  with  regard  to  the  present;  then  with  regard  to 
the  past.  The  late  Mr.  Bagehot,  who  was  a  very  thought- 
ful political  student,  in  his  excellent  essay  on  The  PoatuUiteê 
of  Political  Economy,  pointed  out  very  clearly  h 
the  main  postulates  upon  which  political 
founded  held  no  place  in  a  not  very  remote  j 
when  you  got  to  earlier  stages  of  society,  those  p 
really  were  quite  beside  the  mark.  He  singled  o 
transferability  of  capital,  and  the  transferability  o 
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— ^upon  which  our  modern  political  econoniy  is  built.  Our 
modem  political  economy  expects  labour  and  capital  to 
find  their  level,  just  like  water.  But  lie  pointed  out  that 
if  you  consider  the  earlier  stagea  of  our  English  history, 
the  capital  was  in  the  handa  of  men  who  could  neither 
move  their  capitaJ  nor  themselves,  whilst  labourers 
were  perhaps  still  more  immoveable.  Surely,  the^,  our 
economists  are  wise  in  going  back  upon  economic  history. 
They  find  that,  after  all,  in  order  to  readjust  themselves 
with  facts,  they  have  to  study  nut  only  the  facts  of  the 
present,  and  not  only  the  changing  facts  which  seem  to  be 
becoming  the  facta  of  the  future,  but  also  the  facts  of  the 
past. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  practical  importe,nce  of  our 
studies,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  waking  up  still  more 
and  more  to  it.  I  will  mention  two  instances.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  only  just  passed  through  the 
extraordinary  poHtical  procedure  which  the  present  Prime 
Minister  described  in  rather  facetious  but  very  true  words, 
when  he  said  with  regard  to  the  Continent  of  Africa,  that 
we  had  been  diviiUng  up  amongst  ourselves  what  did  not 
belong  to  us,  and  in  fact,  belonged  to  other  people.  Now, 
the  "  other  people "  to  whom  the  continent  of  Africa 
belonged  are  passing  through  the  earlier  stages  of  economic 
life,  and  we  now  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  having  to 
deal  practically  and  pohtically  with  peoples  who  are  not  at 
all  in  the  same  stage  of  political  existence  in  which  we  are 
ourselves.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  bears  a  very  honoured 
name,  well  known  in  this  country,  told  me  the  other  day 
that  his  son  had  been  sent  out  by  the  German  Government 
as  Local  Governor  of  a  district  that  was  imder  the  sphere 
of  influence,  as  it  is  called,  of  his  country,  i.e.,  of  Germany, 
pjHid  the  very  first  thing  that  he  had  to  do  as  a  young  man 
■KUng  up  the  position  of  Local  Governor  of  a  district  in 
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which  tliore  was  a  population  of  Hottentot*,  was  to  piwiie 
at  a  meeting  of  their  chiefs  to  discuae  the  queation  whrther 
thet  should  go  on  holding  their  property  in  eommoB.  nr 
whether  they  should  etart  upon  the  more  modem  plan  of 
individual  ownership.     There  is  one  instence. 

The  other  instance  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  of  Rusria. 
There  we  have  a  country,  believing  itself  to  be  u  sort  of 
Holy  Land,  very  much  as  the  Jewa  did ;  ite  old  sehonl  «f 
economists  devoutly  believing  that  it  is  their  miaaioti  to 
regenerate  the  effete  nations  of  the  west  by  the  introdw;- 
tion  of  their  renowned  village  system.  But  this  sjsteni 
itself  has  recently  been  partially  turned  inside  out  hy  th* 
abolition  of  serfdom,  and  by  the  fact  that  tt^ther  with 
serfdom  have  been  abolished  those  restraints  upon  the 
subdivision  of  holdings  which  had  kept  the  population 
in  olden  times  in  some  degree  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
land.  Well,  what  are  they  doing '?  They  are  sending  oul 
investigat^irs  into  other  countries.  A  gentleman  ran» 
over,  a  year  or  two  ago  to  England,  went  on  to  Erelani 
studied  the  Irish  question  and  what  was  taking  place  there, 
the  English  legislation  and  economic  history  of  Irelami, 
and  went  back  to  write  a  learned  book,  unfortunatelj  fo' 
U9  in  the  Kussian  language,  for  the  edification  of  l)ie 
statesmen  of  his  country.  At  the  present  moment  another 
learned  Russian  professor,  after  studying  English  economic 
history  and  writing  a  work,  published  by  the  CiarenJo" 
Press,  whicli  has  become  the  standard  work  on  Enghsh 
villenage,  is  spending  a  whole  year  in  Scandinavia, 
learning  the  modem  languages  and  the  old  langua^  *'' 
Norway,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  with  the  express  purpJ* 
of  mastering  the  economic  history  of  the  Scandinavia» 
nations,  in  order  that  when  he  goes  back  to  his  prof«ei*^ 
ship  at  Moscow  he  may  really  know  something  about  it 
That  is  sufficient  to  show  that  economic  studies  on  the  li»*' 
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of  economic  history  are  becoming  acknowledged  to  lie  a 
necessity,  even  as  regards  practical  dealing  with  social 
questions  requiring  solution. 

Having  said  this,  let  us  for  one  moment  see  where  we 
now  stand  îis  regards  economic  history  in  this  countTy. 
It  seems  almost  but  yesterday  that  we  were  fascinated 
by  the  wider  view  that  was  given  by  the  introduction 
of  the  theory  of  the  German  mark,  and  by  Professor 
Freeman's  very  graphic  description  of  how  our  Saxon 
ancestors,  or,  as  he  deUghted  to  put  it,  we  owrselves,  came 
out  of  the  far  East  and  settled  in  what  hn  called  the  old 
BnglaJids,  on  the  Weaer  and  on  the  Elbe ;  and  how  we 
came  out  from  tJiese  districts  into  England,  and  founded 
free  villa^  communitiea  in  England,  which  in  tJie  course 
of  centuries  became  subject  to  the  femlal  system  and 
the  manorial  system,  and  at  last,  under  Noniian  rule, 
settled  down  into  what  we  know  as  mediteval  serfdom, 
Now,  I  for  one  might  not  be  able  to  follow  Professor 
Freeman's  views  in  their  entirety,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
think  we  should  all  of  ua  admit  and  never  forget  that  there 
wa«  in  his  picture  of  English  economic  life,  following  the 
people  rather  than  the  country,  and  connecting  them  in 
kinship  with  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  even  in 
remote  Asia,  a  real  step  in  advance  in  the  imderstanding 
of  the  evolution  of  economic  society.  It  was  valuable, 
because  it  introduced  into  our  naturally  insular  ways  of 
looking  at  things  a  wider  view,  and  tended  to  promote  in 
our  minds  what  I  may  call  the  historic  sense.  We  felt,  in 
I  reading  Professor  Freeman's  bofiks,  tliat  we  had  enlarged 
,  tlie  area  of  our  knowledge  and  widened  our  conceptions  of 
the  evolution  of  society.  Though  we  may  think  that 
Professor  Freeman  was  wrong  in  some  senses,  though  we 
tMnk  perhaps  that  he  exaggerated  the  extent  to  which  the 
Sajcous  druvo  out  the  Celtic  population,  tiiough  probably 
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well  tlien,  here  you  have  the  curious  thing  that  is  called 
serfdom,  and  this  rough  definition  may  apparently  be 
applied  not  only  to  the  serfdom  of  England,  but  also  to 
tliat  of  the  mediaeval  system  pretty  well  over  all  Europe, 
leaving  out  parts  of  Scandiuavia  and  Switzerland. 

You  have  this  condition  of  tilings :  these  men  are  free 
in  contract  to  the  slave,  but  they  are  under  tJiese  limita- 
tions, they  cannot  move  from  the  land,  they  have  an 
equality  in  their  holdings  which  is  brought  about  and 
maintained  from  generation  to  generation  and  even 
perhaps  from  century  to  century,  because  there  is  a  lord 
over  them  who  insists  upon  it  that  each  one  of  their 
holdings  shall  have  a  single  successor,  and  so  go  down 
from  father  to  son  for  generations.  Now  it  is  pretty  well 
understood,  bo  far  as  I  can  judge,  amongst  economists,  that 
we  are  to  seek  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  partly  at 
any  rate  in  tlie  tribal  system.  If  you  think  of  it  for  a 
moment,  the  mediieval  system — whether  you  call  it  the 
manorial  system,  or  teudaHsm,  or  what  you  lik& — was  the 
result  of  the  eontatt  of  the  civilisation  of  what  were 
technically  called  the  barbarian  tribes  with  the  Roman 
civilisation.  Surely,  then,  you  must  know  something  about 
the  tribal  system  if  you  want  to  know  how  such  tribes 
would  act  when  they  conquered  a  country  which  had  been 
under  the  influence  of  Roman  civilisation.  In  order  to 
know  how  they  would  be  hkely  to  act  in  England,  you  must 
undersbmd  something  about  what  the  tribal  system  is. 
And  here  eomea  in,  I  think,  the  importance  of  the  tribal 
system  in  Wales.  In  Wales,  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  you 
have  the  written  laws  of  the  tribal  system,  and  the  fact 
that  the  tribal  system  lasted  long  enough  to  come  within 
the  range  of  the  technical  examination  of  lawyers  and 
surveyors  who  could  describe  it  in  surveys  and  extents — 
owing  to  these  facts  we  have,  perhiips,  a  unique  example  in 
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the  Welsh  tribal  Bystein  that  can  be  studied  in  a  way  that 
no  other  can,  unless  it  be  the  Irish,  which  may  come 
within  our  reach  by  and  by.  Of  coiirse  we  have  the 
description  by  Tacitus  of  the  tribal  syBtem  of  the  Germans, 
and  we  also  have  certain  survivals  of  the  tribal  system  in 
the  polity  of  Kome  iteelf .  If  we  had  the  text  of  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  we  should  know  something  of  the 
early  tribal  stages  through  which  the  Roman  people  passed, 
or,  if  we  had  the  tribal  rules  of  the  other  tribes  of  Italy, 
we  should  from  them  be  able  to  reflect  very  much  light 
upon  the  history  of  Rome,  we  should  understand  a  good 
deal  better  than  we  do  what  the  tribal  system  was,  out  of 
which  Rome  herself  rose  into  power.  But  we  have  not 
got  these;  we  have  a  few  chapters  of  Tacitus,  not  very 
easy  to  understand,  into  which  therefore  it  is  very  easy  for 
UB  to  read  our  own  theories  rather  than  to  find  out  what 
tliey  really  meant  at  the  time.  Then  we  turn  to  the  Welsh 
tribal  system,  and  what  do  we  find?  Bearing  in  mind  the 
two  points  I  have  mentioned  about  English  or  Continental 
serfdom,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  Welsh  tribal 
system  and  see  whether  it  gives  us  any  light  as  to  how  that 
serfdom  may  have  arisen. 

We  find  in  Wales  that  the  conquering  race  comes  down 
upon  a  race  which  is  not  very  far  removed  from  itflclf 
ethnologically.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  remnants, 
ajid  no  doubt  there  were,  of  the  early  non-Aryan  peoples 
who  had  been  tliere  from  time  immemorial.  There  were 
also  probably  Goidelic  peoples  who  had  conquered  them  or 
settled  among  them,  and  there  may  have  been  Brythonie 
people  too.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  much 
difference.  The  best  history  that  we  have  of  this  time  is 
no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  legend,  but  it  is  generally 
believed,  that  at  about  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the 
Bomans  from  England,  Cuiietlda  and  his  sons  came  down 
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upon  the  North  of  Wales,  conqiif  red  the  Gîoidelic  population, 
and  became  practically  tlie  rulers  of  North  Wales,  making 
themseives  in  a  few  generations  the  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Wales,  the  conquest  of  the  South  being  some  geuera- 
tions  later  than  the  first  conquest  of  the  North. 

What  did  these  conquerors  do?  I  imagine  that  the 
tribal  system  and  the  customary  rules  of  tribal  society  in 
Wales,  must  be  regarded  aa  being,  to  a  very  great  extent', 
the  rules  and  the  customs  of  these  conquering  Cymri. 
We  have  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  conquering  tribes 
and  what  we  may  call  the  people  of  the  land.  I  do  not 
pi-ofess  to  be  an  ethnologist  at  all  myself,  but  with  regard 
to  Powys,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  some  way  or  other 
the  people  of  tbat  region  were  admitted  into  a  sort  of 
communion  or  brotherhood  with  these  people  who  came 
from  the  North.  But  between  them  and  the  general  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  land,  a  great  gulf  was  fixed.  They 
did  not  belong  to  the  tribal  blood.  This  gulf  was  so  deep, 
and  the  tribal  feeling  so  strong,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
ideal  of  the  tribesman  was  that  he  was  a  tribesman  of  nine 
generations,  i.e.,  the  ninth  or  the  tenth  in  the  descent  of 
true  tribal  blood,  the  stranger  in  blood  could  not  enter  into 
the  tribe,  except  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances, 
until  his  family  had  lived  nine  generations  in  tiie  land  and 
in  connection  with  the  tribe.  Then  in  South  Wales  he 
might  become  a  tribesman,  in  North  Wales  perhaps  not 
even  then. 

Now,  there  is  this  very  strange  peculiarity  in  the  position 
of  the  stranger;  if  he  has  been  three  generations,  i.e.,  if 
he  is  a  man  of  the  foiirth  generation,  whose  family  has 
lived  on  the  land  of  a  single  chieftain  for  all  those  genera- 
tions, even  then  the  stranger  does  not  become  a  tribesman, 
but  he  is,  for  the  first  time,  admitted  to  have  proprietary 
righttí,  which  I  take  to  mean  that  he  has  a  right  to  remain 
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gn  the  land  and  to  have  his  maintenance  in  some  way  or 
other  out  of  the  land.  Up  to  that  time  he  ia  free  to  go 
away  if  he  chooBes,  but  at  the  moment  when  he  obtains 
the  proprietary  right  for  himself  and  his  family  to  remain 
upon  tlie  land  and  to  live  upon  it,  from  that  moment  he 
becomes  what  in  England  we  should  call  the  serf  of  the 
lord  or  the  chieftain  upon  whose  land  he  uvea.  He  can  no 
longer  leave  the  land,  the  time  for  that  ia  past,  and  so 
strong  is  the  feeling  that  he  haa  become  in  a  certain  eenae 
the  property  of  his  chieftain,  that  the  chieftain  himself 
cannot  set  him  free  except  during  his  own  life,  and  his  son, 
when  he  succeeds  to  the  chieftain's  position,  may  reclaim 
the  man  who,  having  become  tied  to  the  land,  afterwards 
leavea  it.  Thia,  it  seems  to  me,  has  a  very  strong  bearing 
upon  the  question  which  we  were  considering  as  regards 
the  Enghsh  serf.  One  of  the  great  features  in  his  position 
wa«,  that  he  was  tied  to  the  land  and  could  not  leave  it. 
It  does  not  follow  therefore  that  he  was  a  slave,  it  simply 
may  mean  that  he  had  lived  on  the  land  so  long,  that  he 
had  obtained  a  sort  of  ijroprietary  right  to  it  and  could  not 
be  moved,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  become  in  a 
certain  sense  subject  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  upon  whose 
land  he  had  settled. 

Now,  let  us  look  for  one  moment  upon  the  question  of 
freedom.  What  was  it  that  placed  tlie  stranger  in  Wales 
in  a  semi-aervile  position?  No  rights  of  kindred  were 
allowed  to  him,  he  was  looked  upon  a«  a  stranger,  he  had 
not  only  no  ties  of  blood  between  him  and  the  conquering 
tribe,  but  also  they  did  not  recognise  and  did  not  help  him 
to  recognise  kindred  in  his  own  family ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  thii-d  generation  that,  when  he  became  to  a 
certain  extent  a  proprietor,  his  claims  of  kindred  in  his 
own  family  were  recognised.  Dp  to  that  time  he  might 
not  bear  arms,  he  was  denied  horsemanaliip,  hia  oatli  was 
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of  no  value,  and  it  was  only  when  he  became  in  thii  wai 
a  proprietor  and  tied  to  the  land,  that  these  rudimenbirf 
rights  were  given  him. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  maintain  that  this  eolres  tbe 
whole  problem  of  mediaival  serfdom,  but  I  do  say,  that  tk 
more  we  study  audi  a  tribal  system  as  that  of  Wales,  the 
more  likely  we  are  to  get  hold  of  those  thoughts  and  thow 
long  established  customary  notions  which  moulded  medi- 
teval  society,  when  these  barbarian  tribes  came  dowii  and, 
mixing  themselves  up  with  the  Roman  civilisation,  iomei 
or  came  under  what  we  call  the  mediaeval  system. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  stranger  in  blood,  now  let  ns 
consider  the  tribesman.  We  should  make,  I  think,  just ti* 
same  transgression  against  the  true  historical  sense  were  we 
to  import  into  the  position  of  the  free  tribesman  of  WaU 
the  same  sort  of  notion  of  modem  repuhlit.'an  equulilr, 
which  just  now  I  condemned  when  imported  into  our 
notions  of  the  village  community  when  considering  tlie 
Saxon  side  of  the  question.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  iJ» 
conquering  tribe  were  free  men  iu  a  broad  sense  of  U» 
word,  but  we  have  no  historical  basis  for  believing  th»t 
there  was  among  them  an  absolute  eqimlity.  Tliat.  I  tìiint 
is  an  idea  quite  foreign  to  their  probable  ideas,  conditions, 
and  circumstances.  Granted  the  very  improbable  supi»- 
sition  that  the  conquering  host  was  composed  altogether  -a 
tribesmen.  What  was  the  position  of  a  tribesman?  Ii" 
the  first  place,  when  a  man  is  bom  into  the  tribe,  if  he  i* 
of  the  ninth  generation  of  the  true  blood,  he  becoBH* 
free  tribesman,  i.e.,  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Does  he  claim 
an  equal  share  in  the  land  ?  Does  he  claim  any  laud  at  sU) 
in  our  modern  sense  of  the  word  ?  No,  his  claim,  so  ftf 
as  the  laws  of  the  tribal  systems  of  Wales  enlighten 
the  subject,  was  to  maintenance ;  he  claimed  niaintenaiiw 
and  fnmi  whom  i"     Not  from  his  father.     Until  he  «>* 
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'  fourteen,  he  ate,  a<icordmg  to  the  laws,  at  his  father's 
platter,  but  on  attaining  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  to  go 
to  the  higher  chieftain  and  become  the  man  of  the  higher 
chieftain,  and  the  liigher  chieftam  Iiad  to  maintain  him 
instead  of  his  father.  What  does  that  mean  ?  It  seems 
to  rae  to  mean  that  the  chieftain — whether  the  lower  or 
the  higher  chieftain,  the  head  of  the  family,  tlie  head  of 
the  kindred,  or  whoever  he  might  be — waa  looked  upon  as 
the  patriarch  or  chieftain  in  whom  were  centered  all  the 
rip^hts  of  the  tribe  as  regards  the  occupation  of  land,  and 
pmbably  in  him  also  was  vested  the  ownership  of  the  floclra 
and  herdfi  of  cattle  that  formed  the  great  wealth  of  the 
tribes.  How  did  he  maintain  his  man  when  he  became 
fourteen  and  was  put  under  his  control  with  the  claim  to 
maintenance?  Almost  certainJy  by  allotting  him  a  certain 
number  of  cattle,  and  when  he  had  allotted  him  that 
certain  number  of  cattle,  he  became  entitled  to  what  we 
should  call  tlie  individmil  occupation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  land,  which  he  could  enclose,  and  on  which  he  could 
keep  his  cattle  during  the  winter,  wlien  they  were  not 
grazing  with  the  common  herd.  He  could  also  join  with 
others  in  co-ploughing  portions  of  the  waate.  And  when 
you  have  said  that,  you  have  pretty  well  described  roughly 
the  position  of  the  free  tribesman  as  he  came  into  the 
tribe.  He  is  under  a  more  or  leas  patriarchal  regime, 
involving  the  family  holding  of  land  or  the  holding 
of  land  by  the  kindred  instead  of  by  the  individual ;  and 
in  no  sense  can  we  say  that  individual  ownersliip  of  land 
with  republican  equality  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  tribal 
system  in  Wales,  Perhaps  the  strongest  way  of  putting 
it,  is  to  take  the  position  of  the  chieftain  himself.  We 
find  that  the  higher  chieftain  himself  is  under  the  same 
laws  as  the  lower  chieftain,  he  holds  his  chieftainship  and 
the  rights  that  he  lias  as  chieftain  as  a  sort  of 
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matter,  not  as  an  individual  right,  and  he  dividps  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country,  so  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  amongst  his  sons.  It  is  not  Cunedda  himself  who 
comes  and  conquers  Wales,  but  Cunedda  and  his  sons,  and 
it  is  said  that  these  sons  gave  their  names  to  some  of  the 
counties.  It  is  all  rather  vague,  but  the  principle  seems 
to  be  that  tlie  chieftain sliip,  like  the  occupation  of  land,  is 
vested  in  the  chieftain's  family  rather  than  in  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  that  is  not  at  all  peculiar  to  Wales,  though 
the  Welsh  system  enables  one  to  see  through  the  thing  in 
a  better  way  perhaps  than  one  did  before, 

If  we  turn  to  India  we  find  very  much  the  same  thing 
going  on  there ;  we  find,  for  instance,  land  occupied  by  some 
tribe  who  may  or  may  not  be  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  however  there  they  are ;  then  they  are 
conquered  by  somebody  else,  and  that  somebody  else  is 
never  one  single  person,  but  a  tribal  chieftain  bringing 
vrith  him  members  of  his  own  family  and  members  and 
followers  of  his  own  tribe;  and  so  you  get  a  conquering 
tribe  intividuced  and  becoming  the  masters  of  a  district 
with  a  subservient  tribe  under  them.  Wliat  happens  ?  The 
ordinary  course  of  things  is  one  of  two,  either  this  chief- 
tain and  his  companions  mark  off  a  certain  amount  of  the 
land  which  has  been  conquered  and  call  that  theirs  and 
reap  the  fmits  of  it  themselves,  or,  what  is  more  common 
still,  they  put  the  whole  of  the  land  that  they  have 
conquered  and  the  conquered  tribe  in  a  sort  of  tributaiy 
position.  The  com  grown  on  the  whole  of  the  village  land 
in  this  case,  is  brought  after  the  harvest  into  one  great 
village  heap,  and  then  it  is  divided.  A  cei-tain  portion  of 
it  is  put  aside  for  the  chieftain  or  the  conquering  tribe, 
and  the  rest  goes  to  the  conquered  tribesmen  cultivating 
the  land.  The  chieftain,  or  the  chieftain's  family  or  com- 
panions, very  soon  become  a  tribe  themselves ;  in  the  course 
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of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  they  become  niunercius,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  the  heap  of  com  which  is  set  aside 
for  the  chieftain  and  his  tribe,  has  to  be  divided  in  such 
an  intricate  way  that  it  is  absolutt'ly  ueceasary  to  have  a 
village  accountant  to  do  it.  Thus  you  have  in  India  two 
tribes,  one  under  the  other,  the  upper  one  having;  its  tribal 
rights  in  the  same  way  as  the  lower  one,  the  overlordship 
of  that  village— if  you  like  to  call  it  so — belonging  to  the 
descendants  of  the  original  tribesmen  who  conquered  it, 
This  is  the  same  principle  as  that  according  to  which  the 
chieftainship  under  the  Welsh  laws  becomes  distributed 
until  the  descendantfi  of  the  original  chieftain  ultimately 
find  themselves  a  very  numerous  body  scattered  all  over  the 
country. 

These  details,  I  am  afraid,  must  have  been  tedious  to 
you,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  seem  to  be  necessary 
to  show  what  the  Welsh  tribal  system  was,  and  what  the 
points  were  in  wliich  it  might,  when  more  fully  and  closely 
examined,  throw  light  upon  the  formation  of  the  mediaeval 
institutionB  of  other  countries. 

Perhaps  a  more  interesting  point  is  this :  we  might  have 
a  tribal  system  in  Wales  and  it  might  be  isolated  there, 
but  it  adds  very  greatly  to  its  interest  when  you  come  to 
consider  whether  this  tribal  system  in  Wales  has  features 
in  common  with  the  other  tribal  systems  all  over  Europe, 
and,  one  may  almost  say,  the  world.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  fact  that  the  stranger  in  blood  in  Wales  at  the 
fourth  generation  had  certain  proprietary  rights  allowed 
him,  and  became  tied  to  the  soil.  There  also  was  a  bridge 
over  the  gulf,  which  in  South  Wales  enabled  the  stranger 
to  actually  come  into  the  tribe.  The  other  man,  though 
ho  had  proprietary  rights  aUowed  liim,  had  only  the  pro- 
prietary rights  of  a  stranger,  but  there  was  a  bridge  over 
which   a   man   could   actually    come   into   the   tribe  and 
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become  a  tribesman ;  that  came  to  pass  in  tbe  fourth 
generation,  if  every  generation  had  intermarried  with 
Welsh  tribes-women,  then  the  fourth  man  was  allowed  t« 
take  his  place  as  a  tribesman  in  Cymric  tribes.  That 
third  generation  or  fourtJi  man  is  a  very  important  division 
in  the  kindred  in  Wales ;  that  is  to  say,  the  little  com- 
munity which  consisted  of  the  descendants  of  the  great 
grandfather,  formed  a  family  kindred  of  themselves  united 
together  for  certain  purposes.  They  were  bound  together 
by  ties  which  obliged  them  to  be  responsible  for  one 
another's  insults  and  crimes  short  of  murder.  Then  you 
have  the  next  division  to  the  seventh  generation,  and  they 
were  primarily  liable  for  the  crime  of  mui-der,  but  beyond 
that  down  to  the  ninth  generation,  or  the  tenth  degree  of 
kindred,  they  were  also  liable  for  murder,  because  the  ]a»t 
two  degrees  of  kindred,  thougli  they  had  not  to  contribute 
directly,  had  to  contribute  in  this  way,  that  if  tlie  murderer 
could  not  get  the  amount  that  he  had  to  pay  from  his  own 
people  within  the  seventh  kindred,  he  could  come  upon 
those  two  last  degrees  up  to  the  ninth  degree  of  kindred, 
or  the  tenth  in  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  and 
demand  what  was  called  the  spear  money,  to  aid  him  in 
paying  tlie  tribal  fine.  Therefore  the  ninth  generation,  or 
tenth  man,  seemB  to  be  the  edge,  as  it  were,  of  the  kindred 
in  its  organization  in  Wales,  and  the  third  generation,  or 
the  fourth  man,  including  great  grandchildren,  formed 
a  distinct  group  for  the  holding  of  land  and  also  aa 
regards  liability  for  the  smaller  crimes. 

As  regards  that  ninth  degree,  the  ninth  generation 
forming  the  extreme  limit  of  kinflred,  we  do  not  find  that 
only  in  Wales.  Mr.  Robeitson,  in  his  History  of  the  Early 
Kings  of  Scotland,  says,  that  the  fonnula  of  the  renuncia- 
tion of  kindred  contained  these  words;  "All  my  kin  I 
forsake   to  the   ninth   knee."     There  we  have  again  the 
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ninth  generation  aa  the  limit  of  kindred ;  when  a  person 
haa  renounced  his  kindred  to  the  ninth  knee,  he  ha« 
renounced  all  the  kindred  that  is  recognised.  He  also 
mentions  that  in  the  clan  of  MacdufF  the  full  privileges  of 
the  clan  were  not  given  until  the  ninth  descent- 
Then  with  regard  to  the  fourth  generation,  I  think  it 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  even  in  a  tribal  system 
which  was  not  Aryan,  i.e.,  in  the  Semitic  tribal  system  of 
the  Jews,  we  have  a  statement  in  one  of  the  chapters  of 
Deut«ironfimy  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  Jews  were 
commanded,  "  Thou  shalt  not  admit  into  the  House  of  the 
Lord  (i.e.,  into  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  which  meant 
into  the  tribe)  the  Ammorite  and  the  people  of  the  land 
even  at  the  tenth  degree."  There  we  have  the  outride 
range  of  the  kindred  described  ;  whereas  the  Edomites  who 
were  their  brothers,  and  the  Egyptians  in  whose  land 
they  had  sojourned,  they  were  to  admit  at  the  fourth 
generation.  So  that  we  have  in  the  Semitic  tribal  system 
-exactly  the  same  boimds  to  kinship  which  we  have  in  the 
Welsh,  and  perhaps  I  need  hardly  say  that  these  are  not 
the  only  instances  that  could  be  given. 

We  have  no  real  evidence,  except  the  evidence  of  folk- 
lore, and  I  hope  that  that  evidence  will  some  day  become 
sufficient  to  establish  the  fact,  that  at  the  foundation  of 
the  Welsh  tribal  notion  of  kindred,  lay  ancestor  worship. 
Of  course  the  Welsh  system,  as  we  have  it,  belonged  to 
lat«  times,  long  aff^r  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
we  could  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  laws  much  allusion  to 
ft  thing  like  ancestor  worship;  but  if  we  ask  ourselves  the 
question :  What  is  it  which  makes  the  law  of  kindred 
80  strong  and  so  holy  as  it  is  in  the  Eastern  countries  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia,  we  find  the  answer  is,  ancestor  worship. 
In  the  laws  of  Manu  we  have  exactly  the  same  division  of 
kindred.     Those   who   are   within   the   fourth   degree 


free   of  ^ 
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kindred  are  those  rebithnes  idio  are  bound  to  gÍTe  the  cake 
at  the   hearth   who^  the  spiritB  of   the  ancestors  were 
sappo&ed  to  reside,  and  that  sacred  duty  of  giving  the 
cake  wms  apparently  at  the  root  of  the  extreme  care  whidi 
thej  gare  to  the  obssrance  of  the  degrees  of  kindrei 
Those  who  were  beyond  the  fourth  degree  were  not  quite 
free  froim  obligati<m«  they  had  to  give  only  water  and  not  the 
cake.     There  you  hare,  I  think,  an  intelligible  hint  of  the 
religious  origin  and  sanctity  of  these  steps  in  the  kindrei 
I  hare  asked  myself  orer  and  OTer  again  whether  there  it 
anrthin^  in  the  Welsh  laws  which  can  be  made  to  fit  ÌB 
with  that  religious  beginning  and  religious  sanction  to  these 
long  perpetuated  grades  of  kinship.    This  is  the  best  thing 
that  I  can   say  upon  the  subject.      In  the  East,  in  the 
glimpse  we  get  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  we  have  this  curioui 
point,  that  if  a  man  who  is  the  patriarch  or  head  of  his 
family  has  no  sons,  he  has  a  right  to  claim  the  son  of  kit 
sister^  who  has  married  into  another  clan  or  branch  of  the 
trilx".     Xow,  that  in  itself  is  a  very  curious  thing,  because 
you  set»  you  even  break  up  one  family,  it  may  be,  in  order 
to  provide  an  heir  for  the  original  one.      Do  not  let  us 
mistake  it  for  matriarchy,  because  the  object  of  it  is  to 
perpetuate  the  family  in  the  male  line,  so  that  the  cliildles* 
man  and  his  ancestors  may  not  be  without  someone  to  p^ 
them  the  cake.     You  take  the  son  of  a  sister  because  yo^ 
have  no  sons  of  your  own,  and  he  becomes  your  son  ^ 
i)rder  to  perjx^tuate  the  family  in  the  male  line,  and  th^ 
If^ads  to  a  curious  caution  which  is  given  in  the  laws  ^ 
Maiiu,  that  you  take  care  that  you  marry  a  woman  who  h^ 
several  brothers,  because  if  she  had  no  brothers  your  sc^ 
nii<;ht  ])e   taken  away  from  your  family  to  fill  the  gap  ^ 
the  family  from  which  she  came. 

VV^'  can  get  one  sti^]^  fui-ther.     Under  the  Greek  systet:* 
it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  in  Greek  lawsuits  ^ 
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find  that  the  eirter's  son  is  claimed  as  a  right  from  another 
famiij  in  order  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  family  of  one  who 
is  childless.  There  is  a  «urioiia  passage  in  Tacitus  which 
is  not  very  easy  to  read  or  to  understand,  because  it  seems 
at  first  sight  rather  a  ;jumble  of  thoughts.  This  perhaps 
is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  in  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  think  it  is  better  to  try  to  get  at 
the  original  meaning  of  a  passage  i*ather  than  to  read  our 
own  meaning  into  it,  for  it  may  be  that,  as  we  get  further 
and  further  Hght,  things  will  become  inteUigible  to  account 
for  which  we  may  have  had  to  invent  strange  theories. 
This  passage  in  Tacitus  begins  by  saying,  that  the  sister's 
son  amongst  the  Grermans  is  held  as  much  in  honour  by 
his  maternal  uncle  as  by  his  own  father,  and  that  this  is 
carried  so  far,  that  he  is  preferred  above  others  as  a  host- 
age, because  the  ties  of  affection  and  kiadred  are  supposed 
in  this  case  to  be  stronger  and  wider.  Theu  Tacitus  goes 
on  to  say  that  amongst  the  Giermans  the  aged  tribesman  is 
regarded  with  all  the  more  consideration  if  he  has  plenty 
of  relations  both  by  affinity  and  by  descent ;  childlessness 
in  old  age  having  no  particular  advantage.  The  Roman 
idea  of  the  patria  potestas  seems  to  have  been  a  very  rigid 
one,  and  when  a  daughter  married  out  of  one  patria  potestas 
into  another  she  could  not  be  got  back  again,  she  remained 
in  the  pairm  poteet/ts  into  which  she  married,  and  therefore 
the  old  man  who  was  childless  became,  under  Roman  law, 
a  person  of  great  regard,  a  person  who  was  courted  and 
run  after,  because  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  fill  the 
vacant  place  so  important  in  the  theory  of  ancestor  worship 
was  by  adoption.  Those  wlio  Iiad  sons  whom  they  desired 
the  childless  rich  man  to  adopt,  were  thus  wont  to  flatter 
and  ti-eat  him  as  a  person  in  great  regard.  This  both 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  satirically  declare  to  have  been  the 
position  of  the  childless  old  man  among  the  Romans. 

■  2 
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In  this  respect  the  Indian,  the  Greek,  and  the  (ieroiiii 
tribal  systems  seem  to  have  been  on  a  different  tooMg 
frota  tlie  Roman.  Whilst  the  Roman  system  of  thspdm 
potegtag  was  so  rigid  that  you  could  not  bi-iug  tlie  son  of  i 
sister  hoAik  into  the  family  to  fill  up  the  vacant  pU»,  in 
the  other  tribal  systems  you  could  and  did  do  so.  And 
this  is  a  useful  warning  to  us  not  to  take  one  tribal  srtlfl» 
as  neeessarily  identical  in  all  points  with  all  the  otíitn, 
because  tribal  systems  must  necessarily  pass  Üaon^ 
different  stages,  and  their  rules  and  customs  may  haveliwii 
settled  in  earlier  or  later  stages. 

I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  connect  what  I  harpjiat 
said  with  the  Welsh  tribal  system,  and  tijere  is  onepassiji 
— not  quite  so  clear  as  I  sliould  have  wished — which  I 
think  gives  one  a  glimpse  of  the  fact  tliat  gomfwiat 
similar  rules  may  have  been  applied  in  Wales.  We  go 
back  to  the  position  of  the  stranger  in  blood,  befnw» 
whom  and  tlie  tribe  there  ia  a  great  gulf,  BeaiJes  ll"* 
bridge  of  marriages  for  four  generations,  we  have  oertaB 
exceptional  cases  in  which  a  man  is  introduced  into  ll» 
kindred  though  a  stranger  in  blood.  "  If  a  person  Í* 
condemned  to  wager  of  battle,  and  he  is  afraid  in  w 
heart  to  enter  into  pereonal  combat,  and  a  stnuiiS 
should  arise  and  say  to  him,  '  I  will  go  in  thy  staid  to 
the  combat,'  and  he  should  escape  thereby,  such  8tntii)P 
acquires  the  privilege  of  a  brother  to  him,  or  neiJmv.  w* 
eo7t  of  a  sieter."  So  that  this  man  from  outâide  who  h* 
risked  his  life  to  save  the  life  of  a  tribesman  is  rewari* 
by  being  introduced  into  the  tribe,  and  the  position  whi* 
is  given  to  him  is  exactly  that  of  the  sister's  son  which 
have  been  speaking  of, 

I  do  not  want  to  carry  any  inferences  from  this  too  f*fi 
because  it  may  be  tliat  there  were  other  reasons  for  it,  1"" 
I  am  inclined  to  tliink  tiiat  tlie  position  of  the  man  treat» 
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1  sÌBter'e  aon  is  so  far  really  typical,  from  the  point  of 
riew  that  he  ÌB  a  man  from  outside  brought  into  the 
kindred,  just  as  the  sister'g  aon  is  a  person  from  outside, 
belonging  to  another  group,  brought  into  the  kindred.  I 
do  not  think  tliat  thia  really  qiiitt'  proves  that  the  Welsh 
tribal  syateiu  shared  the  peculiarity  under  coji  si  deration 
about  the  sist^r'a  sou,  because  we  have  another  law  which 
might  possibly  account  for  it.  There  was  an  exceptional 
case  in  which  tribal  rights  could  be  claimed  by  mat«mity. 
It  was  this;  where  the  little  group  of  kindred  to  the 
fourth  generation,  dovni  to  the  second  cousins,  who  had 
the  responsibility  of  the  family  concerns,  and  amongst 
uthers  of  marrying  the  daughters,  married  the  daughters 
to  persons  who  were  strangers  in  blood,  and  who  therefore 
could  not  give  their  sons  the  inheritance  of  tribal  rights 
which  the  son  of  a  free  tribeswoman  ought  to  have,  then  the 
sons  of  the  sister  who  was  given  away  to  a  stranger,  had 
rights  by  maternity  in  the  tribe  from  which  their  mother 
came;  and  therefore,  apart  from  what  I  have  just  been 
saying  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  ancestors,  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  stranger  entering  the  kindred  Ì8  placed 
in  the  position  of  a  sister's  son,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
the  son  of  a  stranger  to  whom  the  kinsman  had  married 
their  sister.  And,  therefore,  I  should  not  like  it  to  be 
understood  that  I  think  that  this  necessarily  connects  the 
Welsh  system  with  the  worship  of  ancestors,  and  that 
strong  tie  of  sacreduess  in  the  kindred  which  in  some 
other  tribal  systems  was  connected  with  the  worship  of 
ancestors.  But  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  those  of 
you  who  have  given  so  much  attention  to  folk-lore,  may 
aome  day  be  able  to  provide  us,  from  your  point  of  view, 
with  at  any  rat*  very  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
worship  of  ancestors  did  he  at  the  foimdation  of  the  Welsh 
nystem,  as  of  other  tribal  aystema. 
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I  have  unislied  what  I  meant  to  say,  except  onepcuit 
with  regard  to  this  learned  Society.     It  occurs  to  me  ihii 
in  what  I  have  said,  I  have  two  or  three  times  had  oemoi 
to  refer  to  the  necessity  of  oiu"  cultdvating,  what  I  kw 
callod,  the  historical  sense.     I  think  that  jiu>t  as  we  aiÁt 
mistakes  in  reading  the  economic  history  of  the  post,  dff 
want  of  a  better  and  truer  historical  sense,  so  even  in  th* 
practical  and  political  sphere  of  modem  life,  the  valne  li 
a  true  historical  sense  becomes  very  important.    It  «mm 
to  me  that  in  dealing  with  many  questions  that  are  comiii|! 
up  now  amongst  ourselves,  not  oidy  in  Wales  but  eren- 
where,  if  we  were  to  regard  them  solely  from  tie  puio' 
of  view  of  the  present  facts  open  to  us,  without  utaf 
into  account  those  elements  iind  ùistinets  in  human  natur» 
inherited  from  past  stages  of  u  people's  growth,  we  sliíẃl 
fall  into  practical  error  as  well  as  sin  against  the  historiwt 
sense.     If,  for  instance,  we  were  to  expect  to  be  able  w 
infuse  notions  of   modem   republican  equality  and  indi- 
vidualism all  of  a  sudden  into  the  minds  of  a  tribal  p«T«i 
or  to  bring  ixusk  what  belong»  to  earlier  stages  of  econoioic 
development  into  modem  life,  or  in  any  other  way  to  hrttt 
the  connection  of    historical  development,  vre  sbotild  ^ 
repeating  some  of  the  same  kind  of  mistakes  which  brfi»« 
now  we  have  stumbled  into,  and  out  of,  I  hope,  to  a  cerWi* 
extent,  in  such  countries  as  Ireland  and  India.     Le 
then  end  by  hoping  that  one  of   the   functioiis  of  th* 
learned  Society  connected  with  Wales,  will  be  eucc«eafuUT 
to  inoculate  the  Welsh  people  viith  a  truer  hietoricul  wn* 
than  they  would  have  had  if  it  did  not  exist. 
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The  long  continued  depression  of  our  greatest  national 
industrv  forces  itaelf  on  the  attention  of  agriculturiste, 
philanthropists  and  atut^Buien.  In  Wales  complaints 
probably  have  not  been  so  loud  as  in  other  parta  of  tlie 
kingdom,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  manual  labour  of  the 
farms  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  farmers' 
own  children,  who  work  very  frequently  without  wages. 
The  depression,  however,  on  this  account  is  not  less  real 
or  serious,  and  I  can  state,  from  a  close  personal  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  ordinary  Welsh  farmers,  that  the 
combined  effect  of  foreign  competition,  a  sequence  of 
unfavourable  seasons,  and  low  prices,  witliout  a  eotres- 
ponding  increase  in  tlie  rate  of  consumption,  together 
with  the  scandalously  inefficient  administration  of  the 
Adulteration  of  FixkIs  Act  in  the  towns,  have  had  a 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  financial  position  of  the  Welsh 
farmers.  It  will  take  them  as  a  class  many  years  to 
recover  their  lost  capital,  even  if  favoured  by  good  seasons 
and  higher  prices.  So  far  the  small  dairy  farmers, 
renting  fairly  good  pasture  land,  appear  to  have  suffered 

•  Paper  reatl   liefure  Ihe  Hunuurable  Socitty  uf  Cymnirnd 
20,  Hanover  BquBM;,  W.,  im  IhelUihot  Sliiy.  ISliG,    Chiiirmmi,  Henry  Oi 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  B.Sc.  (OuMi.) 
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least  by  the  general  decline  in  the  value  of  the  articJes 
which  the  ordinary  farmers  convert  into  money.  They 
generally  sell  either  milk,  butter,  or  cheese,  and  employ 
the  unpaid  labour  of  members  of  their  own  fajnilies. 

It  is  acknowledged  generally  that  Great  Britain  posseBses 
a  favoiirable  climate,  a  moderately  fertile  soil,  a  superior 
By8t«m  of  cultivation,  and  highly  developed  and  profitable 
rdcea  of  live  stock.  With  these  advantages  there  is  some- 
thing clearly  wrong  when  the  production  of  food  is 
unproiitable  to  tlie  cultivfltors,  who,  in  comparison  with 
foreign  competitors,  live  in  close  proximity  to  the  con- 
sumers. 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  protective  duties  on  the  food 
of  the  people  cannot  be  the  remedy  for  the  present  de- 
pression. If  the  proposed  duties  added  increased  fertility 
to  the  soils  of  the  country,  or  in  some  mysterious  way 
improved  the  quality  of  the  crops,  we  ctiuld  see  the 
advantage  of  tJieir  being  permanently  imposed.  Moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lai'ge  towns,  who  only  occasionally 
see  the  country,  cannot  be  convinced  that  a  dear  loaf, 
which  alone  sometimes  stands  between  them  and  starvation, 
can  be  the  proper  remedy  for  agricultural  depression. 

Free  trade,  therefore,  must  be  frankly  accepted  by  the 
famicrs  as  the  leading  principle  of  the  political  and  social 
economy  of  this  country  in  the  future,  whichever  political 
party  may  be  in  power. 

The  soil  of  Wales  is  comparatively  shallow  and  infertile, 
while  the  climate  is  moist  and  suitable  to  the  growth  of 
green  fodder  crops,  especially  the  grass  crops.  In  some 
of  the  valleys  traversed  by  tlie  large  rivers  there  may  be 
foimd  limited  tracts  of  very  fertile  soils,  capable  of 
fattening  the  largest  breeds  of  cattle.  But  a  considerable 
percentüge  uf  cultivated  land  in  Wales  is  only  fit  for 
dairying  and  for  rearing  store  stock  and  slieep,  while  the 
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e  stocked  in  the  auminer  with  the 
small  aheep  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Out  of  the  2,856,955  acres  of  cultivated  land,  2,303,852 
acres  are  under  permanent  or  temporary  pastures  (i.e., 
gmss  crops),  while  only  544,156  acres  are  devoted  to  com 
and  root  crops.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  over  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area — four  out  of  every  five 
acres^ — is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  green  fodder  crops  for 
live  stock.  This  remarkable  preponderance  of  pasture  over 
com  crops  is  chiefly  due  to  the  natural  causes  already 
enumerated,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  of  the  immense 
importations  of  com,  at  prices  with  which  we,  owing  to 
our  comparatively  high  rented  land,  and  an  expensive 
labour  bill,  are  quite  unable  to  compete. 

In  England,  also,  more  land  is  gradually  being  laid 
down  to  permanent  pasture,  while  two  or  three  years' 
layers  of  clover  take  the  place  of  one  year.  The  pressure 
of  foreign  competition,  due  to  free  trade  and  the  per- 
fecting of  transport  arrangements,  compels  the  farmer 
to  employ  as  little  labour  as  lie  can.  Labour-saving 
machinery  has  also  been  introduced ;  but  it  is  not  so 
advantageous  to  the  farmer  as  to  the  manufacturer,  for 
the  farmer  cannot  increase  his  crops  indefinitely,  while 
the  manufacturer  can  multiply  the  produce  he  sells  one  or 
a  thousandfold  with  corresponding  economy  in  the  cost  of 
production. 

While  four-fifths  of  the  cultivated  area  in  Wales  is 
under  grass,  it  becomes  a  question  of  primary  impoi-tance 
to  inquire  into  the  annual  value  of  the  grass  crops  grown, 
and  their  relative  economy,  as  compared  with  the  crops 
grown  under  arable  cultivation.  Opponents  of  this  kind 
of  pastoral  farming  charge  tlie  fanners  with  starving  the 
people  and  depriving  them  of  employment  by  relinquishing 


It  can  be  clearly  admitted  that 
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the  groas  weight  of  crops  per  acre  may  be  highw  under 
arable  cultivation  than  under  permanent  pasture ;  but  the 
crucial  test  is.  which  Byatem  of  farming  leaves  the  largti 
relative  net  profit  per  acre  to  the  farmer.  Large  cropesre 
not  neceeearily  paying  crops.  If  the  capital  emploveil  m 
pastoral  farming  and  stock  raising  returns  a  lar^r  profit 
than  that  employed  in  arable  culture  luider  the  presenl 
fiscal  policy  of  tlie  c<>untry,  economists  would  support  tlie 
former  practice  aa  being  thoroughly  sound  both  for  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer — othei-wise  the  labour  and  capit»! 
employed  would  be  unprofitably  inveat»^!. 

That  farmers  should  be  lectured  as  to  their  duty  to  tie 
public,  etc.,  etc.,  by  persons  who  claim  the  utmost  liber^ 
to  select  their  owti  raw  materials  for  majiufa<'tun;i  or  who 
purchase  their  commodities  in  the  cheapest  and  bwt 
market,  is  higlily  inconsistent,  unfair,  and  unworthy  of  a 
true  believer  in  free  trade  principles.  Let  it  I»  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  farmer 
to  make  his  farm  pay. 

Many  80H?uUed  reoëotut  have  been  given  during  the  lad 
thirty  years  for  ploughing  up  pasture  land,  as  for  eiampki 
tJiat  the  amount  t>f  human  food  would  be  greatly  increiiwJi 
and  that  the  farmers  would  thereby  offer  an  immense  feW 
for  labour,  and  a  safe  investment  for  native  capital.  Ba^ 
owiaig  to  the  low  prices  due  to  a  free  trade  policr,  a*" 
audi  plausible  statements  are  unreliable  and  inacciwt^ 
as  we  hope  to  prove  in  this  paper. 

The  luiiversal  experience  of  farmers  testifies  that  goCS 
grass  land  is  a  much  safer  form  of  property  than  arabi 
land.  Its  produce — grass,  meat,  or  milk— ha^  also  ri** 
in  value  during  the  last  fifty  yeaj^.  It  is  much  It 
costly  to  mamige,  and  leas  subject  to  crop  failures, 
also  requires  metre  capital  per  acre  than  arable  land,  an-: 
moi-e    intelligent    and  higher   paid   labour   to   attend  tí 
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the  live  stock  than  to  crop  cultivation,  and  expenses  of 
tillage  lire  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum.  It  ia  no 
wonder,  tlierefore,  that  it  commands  relatively  a  much 
liigher  rent  to  thfe  owner,  and  higher  profit  to  tlie  tenant. 
Ill  other  words,  grass  land  greatly  lessens  the  cost  of 
production- — one  of  the  chief  factors  in  suceeasfid  competi- 
tion all  the  world  over.  Given  an  acre  of  well  managed 
fertile  pasture  land,  in  a  fairly  favourable  situation, 
and  you  have  the  most  economical,  strictly  agricultural 
production,  known  to  average  farm  management. 

To  illustrate  the  above  points,  I  have  selected  several 
typical  cases  of  pustiu^land,  and  of  the  best  arable  land, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparÌBon  as  to  relative  value.  Take 
first  the  best  bullock  feeding  pastures,  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  etc.,  etc., — 
pastures  so  full  of  plant  food,  that  in  average  seasons 
they  supply  very  large  quantities  of  grass  of  a  highly 
digestible  and  nutritioiis  character.  The  debits,  and 
credits,  and  balance  of  profit  of  such  lands  would  be  ap- 

roximately  as  follows  :— 


Dr. 


EXPiSNDI 


To  1  Oi.  1.000  llifl.  Live  Weight,   at  id.   per   11*.   (ai 

53%  Caroa»e=7iii.  per  lb.)  

„   1  Sbeep,  180  lbs.  Live  Weight,  at  id.  per  lb. 

„  Labour  and  Atti-nilaDoe  (per  acte)  

„  Interect    on    Capital    (£20)  5%,   Kiak  10%,    Profi' 

S%=30%  

„  BalBOce  (Gross  Rent)  • 


Bj  1.180  lb».  Live  Weight,  plus  IBOf  lbs.  Live  Wei 
It)oreage<=  1.640  lbs.  Ht<^.  


■pTK.— ■  Nett  Kent.   70».  per  ncre.      Rulcis  and  Taxes,  13)t.=3j.  i 
Total  Grass  Crop^lä  lous  green =3  tons  haj.    50  11 


J 
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pivtng  an  IncreoB 
2C%  wasted =9- 
'130  lbs.  increase 


of  1  lb.  in  Live  Weight.     12  ton»  Grafs,  lew 

tonH==4,300    lb».   Drj-    Substance,  yieldine 

t  10  lbs,  Dt7  Substance  per  lb,  of  Live  Weight 


Compare  with  this  a  case  of  a  well-managed  and  pro- 
ductive arable  land  under  a  four-couree  rotation.  The 
expenses  and  i-etums  at  the  present  day  would  be  ap- 
proximately as  follows : — 

lir.                           EXPBNDITCKB.  £    i.  d. 

To  Man  mil  Labonr  (heavy  Crops  require  much  Labour)  2    0  0 

„  Horse  Power  per  acre 10  0 

.,  CustofSeedH 0  10  0 

„  Cost  of  Purchased  Maitiares  and  Foods         10  0 

„  Interest  6%.  Hisk  6%,  Profit  6%=I6%  on  Capital 

of£12peracre            1   16  O 


For  the  4  seres  mnttiplr  bj  4^= 
To  Balance  (Gfobb  Rent)  for  4  a 


..      C  13    0 
£;íO  !7     0 


O. 


By  20  tons  Snedex.  at  Qv.  perton.  conHiiming  value     ...  Q    0  0 

„  no  bush.  Barley,  at  3t.  per  busli.  (net  market  value)  9    0  0 

„  3  tons  Seeds  Hoj,  ai  £3  per  ton  (consuming  value)  9    0  0 

„  4G  bush.  Wheat,  at  3(.  erf.  per  bush 7  17  0 

Total  Return  for  the  4  acres £30  17    0 

NOTB,— Nel  Rent,  24». ;  Rates,  etc.,  4«.  3d. 

But  the  above  account  does  not  include  bliicksuiitli's, 
joiner's,  saddler's,  and  tradesmen's  bills,  which  would 
amount  to  another  2».  6(/.  per  acre  or  more.  In  Wales, 
however,  the  above  com  crops  could  not  possibly  be 
grown  on  an  average,  owing  to  the  unfavourubleuess  of 
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the  climate :  but  tlie  moist  climate  of  Wales  would  i 
mirably  siiit  a  bigh  development  of  green  fodder  crops, 
Bueh  as  grass  and  roots,  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  it  would  be  highly  repre- 
hensible, under  present  conditionB,  to  break  up  any  of 
the  good  pasture  land  in  the  country — not  only  because 
it  would  be  difficult  to  replace  the  old  award  again,  but 
because  it  ia  now  producing  highly  economical  results 
when  well  managed. 

But  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cultivated  area 
of  Wales  can  be  considered  as  anything  but  inferior 
pasture.  Therefore  the  methods  of  improving  the  old 
exhausted  gi-azing  lands,  devoted  for  long  periods  of 
time  to  the  growth  of  young  cattle  and  slieep,  deserves 
the  fullest  consideration  of  all  patriotic  Welshmen.  I 
need  not  mention  the  special  importance  of  this  subject 
to  a  country  like  Wales,  where  such  a  large  percentage 
of  its  area  is  devoted  to  hay  crops,  and  temporary  or 
permanent  pastures,  i.e.,  f&ur  out  of  every  Jive  acres  are 
under  grass  or  hay  crops.  These  crops  form  the  staple 
fodder  of  Hve  stock.  As  lai^e  numbers  of  these  animals 
are  yearly  sold  off  in  their  "  store "  condition,  the  land 
in  consequence  loses  the  most  important  elements  of 
fertility,  and  gradually  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
poverished and  unable  to  feed  properly  its  accustomed 
head  of  cattle.  If  the  Welsh  export  of  live  stock  to 
England  is  at  the  same  rate  as  that  exported  from  Ireland, 
then  it  can  be  shown  that  the  soil  of  Wales  furnishes 
yearly  the  elements  of  the  bones  and  flesh  of  50,000 
cattle,  and  750,000  sheep.  This  enormous  number  would 
be  roughly  equivalent  to  about  147,500  bullocks,  at  about 
£10  per  head.  (50,000  at  Ì7=Ì350,000,  and  750,000  at 
80«.=£1, 125,000.) 

I  shall,  in  this  paper,  suggest  three  systems  of  manage- 


^ 
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ment,  calculated  to  restore  fertility  to  theae  exhautti^ 
Boils,  and  with  profitable  results,  if  carried  out  aẃt 
average  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  ajid  existing  priw*  (if 
commodities.  Tlie  majority  of  the  sug^stions  have  almáj 
been  demonEtmted  on  a  lai^  scale  in  Montgomemhi». 
thanks  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  Mr.  Edwiri 
Davies,  Plasdinam,  and  on  a  more  limited  scale  througW 
the  other  counties  affiliated  to  the  Â^oultural  Department 
of  the  University  College  of  Wales.  Aberystwjiih.  If  w 
consider  the  history  of  these  exhausted  pastures,  we  atiU 
find  that  the  farmers,  not  only  in  Wales,  but  throughoal 
Great  Britain,  have  generally  speakbig  thought  it  mine«í- 
sary  to  apttiaUy  manure  grazing  pastures,  owing  to  sow 
vague  idea  that  the  land,  while  under  pasture,  became  more 
fertile  every  day,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  bnd 
constantly  furnished  the  elements  of  the  tìesh  and  bones  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  amiually  remuved  fwtn  it. 
The  reason  why  this  idea  has  obtained  such  a  atroug  hold 
of  the  mind  of  the  farming  community  generally, 
probably  be  due  to  the  fact  that  if  the  pastures  wö^ 
ploughed  up,  the  residue  of  roots,  stubble,  and  leates.  of 
the  grasses  and  clovers  in  the  soil,  would  furnish  nutri- 
meut  to  two  or  three  large  crops  of  ci^im  in  sucWWÌM. 
But  by  the  action  of  ploughing  and  harrowing,  etc,,  thf 
conditions  of  productiveness  are  entirely  changed.  Â  deptb 
of  five  or  six  inches,  perhaps,  of  soil  has  now  been  tuffl^f 
up  and  thoroughly  opened  to  the  action  of  the  various 
ageuta  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  plant  food,  wW 
under  pastm-e,  only  a  small  depth — one  or  two  inch** 
perhaps,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  shallow-rooW 
vegetation,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the 
crops.  And  as  succeeding  generations  of  live  stock  deriv™ 
their  growth  from  this  shaüow  surface  soil  the  pasM'* 
very    soon   became  thoroughly   exhausted  and   quite  io" 
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capable  of  producing  abundant  or  nutritious  grasses  or 
clover.  Fur  it  is  well  known  that  the  elementB  lost 
to  the  soil  by  the  growth  of  animals  are  by  far  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  nutrition  of  grass  crops, 
■  A  bullock  weighing  alive  about  700  lbs.,  and  valued 
wt  JÈ10,  carries  away  in  its  body  about  17  Ibe.  nitro- 
gen, 10  lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  1^  lbs.  of  potash. 
The  application  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  (in  the 
form  of  phosphate  of  lime}  to  worn  out  soils  has  been 
nsively  practised  on  the  old  grass  lands  of  Cheshire 

id  other  grazing  counties,  with  uniformly  profitable 
results.  About  60  or  70  years  ago,  many  thoiisand  acres 
received  ae  many  ae  from  one  aiul-a^kalf  to  two  tons  of 
bonee  per  acre  in  one  application,  at  a  cost  of  £7  to  £10 
per  acre.  The  more  completely  the  land  is  covered  with 
firegetation,   the   larger  the   total  yield   of  ^rop,   and  the 

iger  the  period  of  growth  (grasaes  and  clovers  sometimes 
grow  throughout  tlie  year  above  or  under  ground)  the 
greater  will  be  the  evaporation  of  water  and  the  less  will 
be  the  loss  of  plant  food  by  drainage.  Hence  the  general 
superior  economical  returns  of  manurial  applications  to 
pasture  land  as  compared  with  those  applied  to  arable 
land.  Under  the  latter  system  of  management  the  period 
of  active  growth  hardly  extends  over  sis  months,  while 
afterwards  the  land,  with  its  residue  of  plant  food,  due  to 
previous  applications  of  manure,  is  exposed  for  months  to 
the  leaching  action  of  the  winter's  rainfall. 

Lawes's  experiments  on  permanent  pasture  have  shown 
conclusively  that  the  character  of  the  herbage  is  mainly 
dependent  on  the  plant  food  supplied.  Weeds  and  inferior 
grasses  can  hold  their  own  sis  long  as  poverty  exists,  but 
with  a  libeml  supply  of  manure  the  superior  grasses  over- 
grow and  drive  out  the  bad  gi-aases  and  weeds.  The 
systems  of  management  recommended   in  this  paper  are 
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based  upon  the  best  data  available  to  agricultural 
and  practice  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  Bjatem  of  restoring  fertility  to  second  ajid  third 
class  quality  pastures  may  be  described  a:S  the  direct 
method,  by  the  purchase  of  certain  quantities  of  artificial 
manures  which  contain  the  chief  elements  of  fertility  carried 
away  in  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  or  of  the  crops  sold  off 
the  farm.     The  following  would  be  a  tj'pical  case  : — 

Land  under  grass  far  removed  from  tlie  homestead, 
which  has  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  yoimg  store  stock 
for  many  years.  On  examining  such  land,  even  t^e  colour 
of  the  vegetation  at  once  gives  unmistakeable  signs  of  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows,  and  t-he  practised 
eye  will  find  the  grass  hard,  woody,  and  innutritions.  If  to 
this  unsatisfactory  grass  land,  half  a  ton  of  slag  per  acre 
{i.e.,  four  oz.  to  each  square  yard)  he  applied  in  November, 
containing  18  per  cent,  or  19  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid 
(whicli  is  the  essence  of  all  bones),  in  the  course  of  ten  or 
twelve  months  a  very  marked  change  will  take  place  over 
those  portions  wliich  received  the  manure.  The  harsh, 
woody,  indigestible  and  late  growing  herbage,  with  its  dingy- 
yellow  green  colour,  will  have  given  way  to  early,  tender, 
nutritious,  and  a  peculiarly  rich  dark  green  colour,  that 
furnishes  incontestable  proof  that  the  vegetation  is  living 
on  the  fat  of  the  land.  The  half -ton  of  basic  slag 
contained  about  220  lbs,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  large 
quantity  of  free  lime.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  equivalent 
to  that  present  in  the  whole  bodies  of  22  bullocks  valued 
at  about  ilO  a  piece.  The  cost  of  the  manure  will  be 
about  25«.  per  acre,  and  its  effect  will  last  for  sis  or  eight 
years  if  the  land  is  only  grazed  and  not  mown  for  hay. 
The  rent  of  such  land  genei-ally  would  be  valued  at  12«.  to 
16«,  per  acre,  and  the  additional  yearly  value  duo  to  the 
application   of   slag    may   be    10«.   or    15«.     The  return 
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of  even  the  smaller  suin  of  lOs.  per  acre  of  additional 
value  to  graze  will  be  40  per  cent,  oil  tbe  outlay.  Practical 
farniera  have  often  agreed  with  the  above  estimate  of 
improved  value  while  inspecting  actual  trials  in  the  field. 

Tlie  second  system  of  restoring  fertility  to  pasture  land 
wliich  I  recommend,  may  be  described  as  the  indirect 
method ;  by  the  purehase  of  foods  which  give  a  high 
ra,te  of  increase  in  the  weight  of  live  stock  receiving  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  leaving  a  valuable  maniirial  value 
or  residue  in  the  excrement  of  the  animal.  For  instance, 
take  a  second-claes  quality  pasture,  valued  at  about  40«. 
per  acre,  gross  rent.  To  bring  such  a  soil  in  four  or  five 
years  to  carry  as  many  live  stock  as  first-class  land,  there 
is  no  method  so  economical  as  giving  additional  food  to 
the  cattle  or  sheep  consuming  the  crop.  Five  cwt.  of 
decorticated  cotton  cake,  at  the  average  rate  of  4  lbs.  per 
head  for  140  days,  would  leave  a  satisfactory  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  grazing  season.  The  account,  in  average 
Tears,  would  stand  something  aa  follows  : — 

ẅ.  £    ».  d. 

1  Ox.  1,000  lbs.  Live  Weight  Ht  4d.  per  lb.  (at  53% 

Oaroase^ZJii.  per  lb.)           16    0  0 

„  5  cwt.  Decorticiiteil  Cotton  Cute,  at  £U  per  toiif  ...  I  10  0 

„   Attendance  and  Lab»ilT  (per  acre)     0  ID  0 

„  Interest  6%,  RUk  10%,  Pruat5%=20%ou  £18       ...  3  12  0 

„   BftUnoe  (Gross  Rent)" 2    3  0 


1,382  lbs,  at  *i(i.=(at  60%  Care..  6-Ud.  per  lb.)  ... 

''^^r»,— '  Net  Rent=35«.  per  acre ;  Ratea=6s.  per  acre. 

-f  Manarial  value  at  half  theoretical  vB[ne=14>.  per 


Again,  take  the  case  of  third  and  fourth  rate 
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lands,   wlii<^  make  up  sach   a  large  percentage  of  the 
area  of  the  gnudng  lands  of  Wales.     Their  rents  genenllj 
Tarr  from  he.  to   2i>».   per  acre.     The   most  economical 
method  of  restoring  fertility  to  these    sadly  neglected 
soils  would  be  a  liberal  allowance  of  purchased  foods  to 
well-bred  and  properiy  selected  live  stock.     Suppose  that 
two  acres  are  set  apart  for  each  beast,  and  that  10  c^.  á 
decorticated  cotton  cake  are  given  to  each  animal  durisg 
the  six  months  of  grazing,  the  account  would  be  som^ 
thing  like  the  following : — 

Dr.  £  1.    d. 

To  1  Ox,  1.000  lbs.  L.  W.,  at  Ad.  per  lb.  (at  63%  Care. 

=::7-|</.  pe^  lb.)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     16    0 

^10  cwt.  DecortiCiited  Cotton  Cake,  at  £6  10«.  per  ton        3   5 

.,  Attendance  and  Labour  (7«.  6</.  per  acre)     0  15 

.,  Interest    5%,   Risk    10%,  Profit    5%=20%   on  £20 

Canital 
„  Balance  (Gross  Rent)  two  acres*        


£25    4 


Cr. 

By  1.2ÍI6  lbs.  Live  Weight  from  Grass. 

172  lbs.  Live  Weight  from  10  cwt.  Cake.f 


1,468  lbs.  at   A^d.   =   (at  60%    Carcase   =    6-84rf. 

1  ^Vr  I      1  VJ  »   t  ■••  •••  ••■  •••  •••  •••  •••    abr  M>V  s 


*  Net  Rent,  10*.  per  acre  ;  Rates,  etc.,  2*.  per  acre, 
f  By  raanurial  value  (at  half  theoretical  value)  =  19i.  per  acre,  or 
for  the  two  acres. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  original  cost  of  the  10  c^ 
of  decorticated  cotton  cake  came  to  about  £3,  and 
172  lbs.  of  live  weight  increase  may  be  obtained  by  itscc^ 
sumption  by  grazing  beasts  of  good  quality,  the  val " 
of  this  increase  in  live  weight  would  be  fully  worth  ^ 
even  at  present  prices.  This  sum  would  pay  for  the  ca  ^ 
and  leave  the  manurial  value  of  the  cake  as  a  clear  pni? 
obtained  free  of  cost.     The  land,  indeed,  would  receive 
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the  manure  derived  from  the  consumption  of  cake,  72  lbs, 
of  nitrogen,  33  Iba.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  22  lbs.  of  potash, 
and  all  of  them  in  a  highly  available  condition  for  plant 
growth,  owing  to  the  high  character  of  the  original  food, 
and  its  richneas  in  the  elements  of  fertilitj.  If  the  above 
elements  were  purchased  in  artificial  manures  at  present 
prices  of  manures,  the  cost  would  be  about  £2  14«.  6d. 
(72  N  at  7d.=i2g.,  33  lbs.  P,0,  at  3d.=8g.,  and  22  lbs. 
K,0  at  2\d.^:48,  6d.)  But  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
residual  manure  in  the  excrement  of  the  animal  was 
valued  at  38».  (or  if  taken  at  half  the  theoretical  value, 
according  to  the  tables  published  by  Sir  John  Lawes,  the 
sum  will  be  19«.)  and  was  obtained /ree  of  cost.  Hence  the 
great  economy  of  a  system  of  feeding  that  benefits  tlie 
animal  in  a  high  degree,  and  also  unerringly  improves 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  herbage,  enabling 
the  land  gradually  to  carry  more  Hve  stock  per  acre,  owing 
to  the  added  fertility,  and  also  make  a  more  rapid  increase 
ia  the  live  weight  of  the  cattle. 

So  far,  I  have  referred  to  the  improvement  of  pastures 
by  the  application  of  manures  only — and  that  directly  by 
the  purchase  of  artificial  manurea,  or  indirectly  by  the 
use  of  purchased  food  for  tfie  grazing  live  stock.  The 
purchase  of  artificial  manures  has  undoubtedly  made  a 
great  advance  in  Wales  during  the  last  five  or  ten  yeara. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  men  who,  comparatively 
speaking,  farm  on  a  small  scale,  and  under  great  diversity  of 
circumstances,  should  find  it  difficult  to  apply  to  agricul- 
ture the  well-tested  results  of  recent  scientific  investigation. 
But  if  the  severity  of  the  competition  with  which  the 
farmers  have  to  contend,  the  want  of  adequate  farming 
capital,  and  a  series  of  unprecedented  bad  seasons  and 
low  prices  are  considered,  one  is  astonished  at  the  pro- 
^.gress  already  made  by  them  in  this  direction.     Our  field 
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trials  of  suitable  and  econoinical  appUcatioiis  of  manures 
have  been  taken  up  by  land  owners  and  tenant  fanners,  over 
a  wide  area,  and  are  the  natui-al  outcome  of  the  principles 
tauglit  in  the  Extension  Lectures.  The  farmers  are  graduallj 
learning  the  profitable  use  of  fertilizers,  which  a  few  years 
back  were  not  known  even  by  name.  As  an  instance  of 
this  advance  in  practice,  1  may  mention  that,  during  the 
year  1895,  215  tons  of  basic  slag  and  203  tons  of  mineral 
superphosphate  were  delivered  ta  one  country  railway 
station  in  Cardiganshire,  where  the  quantity  of  lime  used 
in  agriculture  Iiad  been  reduced  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent. 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Similar  results  would  be 
obtained  by  enquiry  at  the  various  railway  stations  and 
seaports  throughout  the  district, 

The  gain  to  the  farmers  who  adopt  new  methods  dis- 
covered by  science  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  weak,  light 
soils,  may  be  strikingly  shown  by  comparing  an  expendi- 
ture of  £20  for  manure  under  the  old  and  under  the 
new  system  respectively.  On  aji  average,  this  sum  would 
purchase  about  20  tons  of  lime,  or  seven  tons  of 
basic  slag,  including  the  cost  of  carriage  and  haulage. 
The  lime  would  only  be  suflBcient  for  seven  acres,  but 
the  7  tons  of  slag  would  be  a  very  liberal  dressing  for 
14  acres.  Moat  farmera  would  consider  it  sufficient  for 
20  to  24  acres,  i.e.,  6  or  7  cwt.  per  acre  instead  of  10  cwt. 
The  new  method  of  subsidizing  the  natural  manure  of 
the  farm  would  also  save  fifteen  days  of  carting  manure 
from  the  station  or  port,  and  the  farmer  would  really  im- 
port to  his  farm  2,800  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid — the  essence 
of  bone — or  as  much  as  280  oxen  valued  at  £10  a  piece 
carry  away  in  their  bodies  of  this  important  element  of 
nutrition.  In  buying  basic  slag  the  new  system  obtains  in 
the  7  tons  3^  tons  of  lime  for  nothing,  and  this  considera- 
tion  has  a   cliarm   for   most  people,  especially  farmers. 
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The  20  tons  of  lime  do  nut  cuiitjiiii  iit  bfst  any  uf  tlie 
chief  elements  of  growth,  but  it  will  compel  the  already 
erhauated  soil  to  give  up  more  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  from  its  small  store  of  organic  matter,  and  it  can 
be  said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  laat  state  of  such  a 
soil  would  he  worse  than  the  first. 

Tor  some  years  I  have  laid  special  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  forming  and  managing  permanent  pastures 
in  auch  a  way  that,  year  by  year,  they  may  become  more 
and  more  prohtiible  to  their  owners,  instead  of  the  contrary. 
Much  misconception  has  long  prevailed  among  farmers 
in  Wales  and  in  England  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
relying  as  they  have  done  on  the  old  couplet : — 


The  explanation  of  the  surface  truth  of  this  statement 
is,  that  by  most  farmers  only  annual  or  biennial  seeds  are 
sown  in  any  quantity,  and  that  the  rapid  and  productive 
growth  of  these  naturally  impoverishes  the  surface  sou  of 
the  intended  pasture  land.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  a  real  blessing  that  hardy  weeds  and  inferior  grasses 
take  possession  of  the  ground,  and  provide  at  least  "  some- 
thing green "  to  cover  the  land,  until  the  occasional 
application  of  manure  in  succeeding  years  makes  it  possible 
for  a  higher  race  of  perennial  plants — perhaps  indigenous 
to  tlie  locality — to  establish  themselves  after  several  years 
upon  the  soil.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks 
that  the  deluded  farmer  too  often  expects  to  "  reap  where 
he  has  never  sown."  He  sowed  biennial  seeds  and 
expected  to  reap  or  graze  perennial  fodder  crops.  How- 
ever, if  the  proper  seeds  are  not  sown,  even  the  best 
system  of  maniu-ing  can  only  give  half -results ;  a  heavy  yield 
per  acre,  and  grasses  of  superior  quality,  being  indi»- 
pensable  to  obtain  the  most  economical  results  in  pastunil 
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farming.     TJoder  these  circiimstanceB  I  haye  emphiúiM 
how   important   it   is   that   the   farmers   and  landownín 
ahould  make  a  serious  attempt  to  form  good  pastures,  xnJ 
in  as  short  a  period  as  possible.     Witli  a  view  of  enciiuisi- 
ing  them  in  this  real  national  work,  I  hare  imderUken  tti 
enumerdte  suitable  permanent  seeds,  stating  the  pfopH 
guarantee  that  should  be  insisted  on  in  purchasing  astu 
the  genuineness,  purity,  and   germinating   power  of  thu 
different  seeds   recommended.     It  is  impossible  to  or* 
estimate  the  loss  of  capital,  manure,  and  labour  yearij  to 
fanners   who   sow   impure   and    comparatÌTely    wortU» 
seeds  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  growth  in  succeeding 
years,     I  woidd  strongly  counsel  all  farmers  to  buy  ^^ 
seeds  if  they  buy  seeds  at  all.     Fortunately  tliis  does  not 
mean  a  greater  expense  per  acre,  for  superior  seeds  oftwi 
c<»ntain  thi-ee  times  the  number  of  germinating  pknUtH 
that   are   present  in  inferior  samples.     In   addition,  M 
printed  instructions  are  giren  aa  to  the  proper  prepamloij 
cultivation  and  manuring,  as  well  as  the   general  afler- 
treatment  of  the  pastures  under  the  varying  circumatane» 
of  Welsh  agriculture  as  to  cropping  and  climate,    lai 
glad  to  state  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  throughoo' 
the  six  counties  affiliated  to  the  College,  my  suggestioM 
have  been  taken  up  with  eamestness  ;  and  I  have  prwofl 
already  of   the  complete  success  of  the  system  to  convert 
our  lighter   sous  into  permanent  pastures,   even  of  tmJ 
superior  quality. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  selection  of  p 
uianent  seeds  of  high   quality,  and   tlie  jutlicious  use 
ai-tificial  manures,  and  purcliased  foods,  may  be  eumma 
I  us  follows  : — 

1 .    The    number    of     live    stock    might    l>e    profitaH 
doubled,   and  they  would  be  maintained  in  a  far  bet 
condition  than  the  present  races  of  live  stock. 
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2.  UnremuneratiTe  labour  on  mere  tillage  operutiona 
Would  be  saved,  amounting  ia  many  caees  to  about  f.2 
per  acre. 

3.  Valuable  manure  would  be  saved  by  substituting 
vegetation  which  grows  under  or  above  ground  almost  the 
year  round. 

4.  By  feeding  of  stock  with  cakes  and  other  foods  tlie 
necessary  fertility  for  light  aoils  would  be  obtained,  at 
only  a  tithe  of  the  cost  of  what  was  required  under  the 
old  system  of  management. 

5.  The   labour  required  to  attond  to  live  stock  would 

^l>e  more  intelligent  and  better  paid,  and  uot  such  ex- 
kausting  toil  as  that  connected  with  arable  culture. 
6.  The  live  stock  would  make  a  quicker  return  under 
good  feeding,  and  tíieir  produce  would  be  obtained  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  of  production,  in  consequence  of 
the  saving  of  food  which  a  rapid  system  of  growth  would 

>  bring  about.  The  quality  of  the  increase,  or  milk,  pro- 
daced  would  be  improved,  and  would  be  more  valuable. 
7.  It  is  well  within  the  mark  to  say  that  70  per  cent. — 
or  over  1,500,000  acres— of  the  present  grass  area  in 
Wales  could  be  profitably  increased  tl  or  t2  per  acre  in 
annual  value,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  permanent  seeds 
and  skilful  treatment  afterwards,  wliich,  if  only  capitalized 
at    ten  years'   purchase,   would   make    twenty   to  thirty 

Í  millions  sterling  additional  value. 
But  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  cost  of  this  ârs1>-claB8 
permanent  improvement  should  be  equally  divided  between 
owner  and  tenant,  or  that  perfect  security  for  the  im- 
provement should  be  given  to  the  tenant  in  case  of  a 
notice  to  quit,  or  of  raising  the  rent.     Until  the  one  or  ■ 

the  other  of  these  alternatives  be  adopted,  I  do  not  see  H 

mnch  hope  for  the  restoration  of  fertility  and  added  pro-  H 
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the  2,856)906  acres  of  eultiva.ted  area  only  342,473  acres, 
or  12  per  cent.,  belong  to  the  occupiera,  while  88  per  cent. 
are  farmed  by  tenant  farmers. 

The  Circular  at  the  end  of  this  paper  gives  the  list  of 
perennial  seeds  and  particulars  as  to  the  preparatory  culti- 
vation of  the  seed-bed  and  mauurial  applications  necessary 
to  secure  the  early  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  young 
seeds,  which  have  been  sown  during  the  last  two  years  by 
a  large  number  of  the  farmers,  who  have  attended  the 
Extt-nsion  Lectures,  in  the  counties  served  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  College  of 
Wales,  Aberystwytli. 


Co-OPEEATION     IN     THE      MaNCPACTUEB     ANI>     SiLE     OF 

Da  IKY  Produce. 
■    Wales,  witli  its  liu'ge  percentage  of  gra«s  land,  mountain, 
and  heath  land,  possesses  a  high  proportion  of  live  stock 
to  each  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  area.     The  figures  are  : — 

For  Wales  240  cattle  and  1,070  sheep  per  each  1,000  acres. 
„  Ireland  200  „  240  „  „  „ 

„ScoUand246         „         1,487  „ 

The  reason  for  the  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  much 
larger  proportion  of  mountain  land  to  cultivated  area  in 
Wales  and  Scotland  tlian  in  Irebmd.  If  we  take  the 
proportion  of  cows  to  populatiou  we  shall  find  that  there 


1  cow  to  16  persons  in  England. 
1       „        9  „         Scotland. 

1       „        6  „         Wales. 

1       „        3  „         Ireland. 
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These  facts  at  once  determine  the  system  of  farming  that 
must  be  adopted  in  the  different  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  England,  with  its  smaller  number  of  cows  to 
population,  and  the  comparative  nearness  to  large  towns, 
devotes  its  energies  to  the  production  and  sale  of  milk,  and 
of  cheesemaking  when  the  maj'ket  price  for  milk  is  low, 
and  to  the  fattening  of  live  stock.  Wales  and  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  distances  from  the  populous  towns  and  ihe 
imperfect  development  of  railway  transport,  are  compelled 
to  produce  milk  for  butter-making  and  rearing  atŵre  stock. 
The  size  also  of  the  average  Welsh  farm  is  too  small  for 
the  profitable  manufacture  of  a  high-class  cheese,  this 
system  requiring  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  mi  Ik 
daUy.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  importation  of 
dairy  products  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  however, 
has  now  reduced  the  price  of  fresh  butter  so  low  that,  in 
many  of  the  South  Wales  markets,  it  lias  been  sold  during 
the  last  two  or  three  summers  for  7d.  or  8d.  per  lb. 
During  the  year  1894,  the  value  of  the  128,740  Ions 
of  butter  imported  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
£13,456,669,  which  averages  li\d.  per  lb.,  and  'S'ìd.  per 
gallon  for  the  value  of  the  milk  used  in  its  manufacture — 
taking  three  gallons  to  each  lb.  of  butter  produced.  If 
we  add  to  this  the  55,466  tons  of  margarine  imported  in 
1894,  and  valued  at  £3,044,810,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
total  importations  under  these  two  hea.d8— 

Butter        =1,730,289  number  of  cows  displaced, 
Margarine^    700,000 

are  equivalent  to  the  total  displacement  of  2,430,289  cows, 
if  we  take  the  average  annual  yield  per  cow  as  500  gallons, 
and  3  gallons  to  each  lb.  of  butter,  or  in  other  words, 
considerably  more  than  one  half  of  the  total  milch  cows  in 
the  united  Kingdom  in  1894. 
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The  amoimt  of  bnportod  butter  and  mat^iame  in  1873, 
per  head  of  the  population,  was  4i  lbs.  each,  while  t«eE!T 
years  afterwards  (1893),  with  an  increase  in  popililion 
of  over  ail  millions,  the  average  per  head  of  hnporlBl 
butter  and  margarine  had  increased  to  lOJ  lbs.  eat'li.orui 
increase  of  over  100  per  cent.  Denmark,  France,  ud 
Sweden,  between  them,  account  for  three-fourtha  of  imr 
butter  import»,'  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  Ìm- 
fifths  of  our  cheese,  and  Holland  for  nineteen-tvrentirtlis 
of  the  mai^arine  landed  in  the  united  Kingdom. 

Seeing  the  important  position  the  Daniali  butter  has 
attained  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  naj 
be  useful  to  refer  to  the  Dauisli  system  of  dairy  fanning. 
The  success  of  the  Danes  is  mainly  due  to  the  peifect 
oi^nization  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  butlw. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Danish  butter  does  not  fetch  on 
the  average  of  the  whole  year  quite  so  high  a  price  as 
imported  Normandy  butter.  Its  position  in  our  marketo 
may  be  described  as  the  butter  consumed  by  the  miid!* 
classes  generally,  and  herein  lies  its  great  importance  fmm 
a  commercial  and  a  competitive  point  of  view. 

Denmark  has  about  two  and  a  half  times  the  cultÌTawd 
area  of  Wales,  the  total  number  of  cattle  being  1«« 
twice  that  of  Wales.  The  milch  cows  of  Deniuark,  hij«- 
ever,  are  Jive  times  as  numerous  as  Welsh  cows.  Tlie 
proportion  of  cows  to  population  in  Denmark  approiinwW 
to  that  of  Ireland,  viz.,  about  one  cow  to  three  persons. 

Takii^  the  value  of  Danish  butter  imported  to  thi» 
country  at  Hid.  per  lb.,  and  if  we  estimate  500  gallo» 
of  millf  as  the  annual  yield  of  each  cow,  and  that  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  year  three  gallons  will  be  requirpd 
I  to  make  one  lb.  of  butter,  we  conclude  that  the  Daniah 
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fanners  have  to  feed  and  attend  their  cows  for  a  return  in 
Tnjiy  of  less  than  5rf.  per  day,  taking  the  whole  year  tlirough, 
or  about  SArf,  per  gallon  of  milk  produced.  The  22ti  Irish 
co-operative  daii-ies  also  report  that  their  price  for  milk 
fi>r  butter-making  is  about  3J(/.  per  gallon  plus  the  return 
of  the  skim-milk,  which  may  be  valued  at  Id.  or  IJtf. 
per  gallon  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  wholesale  prices  per  lb.  of  the  finest  Danish  butter 
fur  the  twelve  months  November  1881,  to  October  1882, 
averaged  1«.  2i(i.  It  has  now,  however,  fallen  to  an  average 
of  lljd.  per  lb.  for  the  twelve  months  November  1890, 
to  October  1891. 

The  Danish  farmers  during  the  last  ten  years  have 
gradually  done  away  witli  the  services  of  middlemen  in 
Denmark,  or  commission  agents  here,  and  they  now  deal 
directly  with  the  wholesale  and  retail  firms  in  this  country. 
Their  customers  telegraph  their  orders  once  a  week  to 
Copenhagen.  This  arrangement  has  important  advantages, 
such  as  avoiding  the  risk  of  the  butter  remaining  unsold 
in  the  hands  of  commissiun  agents ;  it  also  eaves  3  per 
cent,  commission,  and  perhaps  avoids  an  additional 
depreciation  in  the  price  owing  to  delayed  aales. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  1,000  co-operative 
dairies  in  esiatence  throughout  Denmark.  In  nearly 
all  cases  the  farmers  who  produce  the  milk  are  also  the 
owners  of  the  dairy  buildings  and  plant.  Centrifugal 
cream  separators  are  used  throughout  the  country,  and 
butter-makiitg  is  now  carried  on  at  all  the  Danish  farms. 
The  importance  of  perfect  cleanliness,  the  proper  ripening 
of  the  cream,  the  temperature  of  the  cream  when  put  into 
the  chum,  the  nature  of  the  fudder  used,  and  the  calving 
period  of  the  cows,  are  all  carefully  studied  and  regu- 
lated. 

The  astonishing  development  in  the  oi^nization  of  the 
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manufacture  and  sale  of  butter  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
due  tu  the  energy  and  skQIed  advice  of  the  experts  ap- 
pointed as  consulting  advisers  and  organizers  by  the  State. 
Three  consulting  experts  were  appointed  to  act  in  different 
districts  of  Dennmrk  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  in 
1888,  while  another  consulting  expert  was  appointed  to 
act  in  England,  to  promote  the  reputation  and  sale  of 
Danish  agricultural  products,  and  to  look  out  for  fraudu- 
lent practices  which  may  injure  the  reputation  of  Danish 
butter. 

Similar  developments  are  reported  in  the  dairy  indus- 
tries of  other  European  and  Colonial  competitors,  no  stone 
being  left  unturned  in  the  endeavour  to  improve  tlie 
quality  and  increase  the  quantities  of  their  exports  to  our 
markets. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  clear  that  the  Welsh 
farmers  must  adopt  new  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
especially  discard  the  old  slipshod  system  of  marketing 
the  butter,  which  generally  prevails  in  the  country  at  the 
present  day,  unless  they  are  to  be  driven  out  of  their  own 
markets.  Even  in  a  small  village  in  the  heart  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire I  noticed,  the  other  day,  prime  fresh 
Australian  butter  being  sold,  of  excellent  quality,  the 
native  population  preferring  the  mild  rich  flavour  of  the 
carefully  made  Colonial  butter,  to  the  strongly  flavoured 
and,  perhaps,  long  kept  butter,  produced  in  the  average 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  by  primitive  methods. 

It  has  been  said,  oftentimes,  tliat  Welsh  farmers  will 
trust  the  manure  merchants,  seedsjiien,  and  everybody 
else  with  whom  they  do  business — but  they  will  not  trust 
one  another,  and  tJiat  this  suspicion  at  times  amounts  to 
mania.  For  instance,  in  a  eo-tiperative  dairy,  if  market 
prices  fluctuated,  they  would  be  likely  to  tliink  the  profits 
had   been   improperly  adjusted.     This  is  also  true,  to  a 
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lar<fe  Pxtent,  even  amongst  English  farmers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  Saxon  for  a,  special  talent  for 
trade  combinations.  But,  in  justice  to  the  farmers,  it 
must  be  said  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  question. 
So  long  as  there  exist  great  inequalities  in  milk  and 
cream  values  produced  under  different  conditions,  ranging, 
indeed,  as  high  a^  100  per  cent,  in  some  extreme  cases, 
and  that  methods  for  testing  values  are  imperfect  or 
inconclusive  to  the  farming  mind,  we  must  not  blame  the 
hesitation  of  the  hard-working,  tlirífty,  and  sadly  handi- 
capped Welsh  farmer,  before  joining  a  dairy  company. 
There  is  little  wonder,  indeed,  if  he  be  even  suspicious 
of  his  neighbours  having  better  prices  than  himself,  or 
that  outside  questioners  have  some  ulterior  motives  to 
serve  in  their  enquiries. 

If  I  were  asked  to  p<iint  out  the  characteristic  defect 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  Wales,  I  think  that  I  should  have 
no  liesitation  in  stating  my  opinion  that  nothing  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  improring  the  butter  product  of 
Wales  more  than  the  complete  absence  of  any  system 
of  buying  carried  on  by  the  local  dealers.  The  first  evil 
is,  that  everything  that  is  offered,  unless  hopelessly  bad, 
is  bought  at  the  same  price  without  any  regard  (i.e., 
publicly)  to  the  quality  or  real  value  of  the  product  offered 
for  sale.  The  effect,  generally,  has  been  to  discourage  any 
disposition  that  might  exist  on  the  part  of  the  makers  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  butter  by  the  adoption  of  new 
and  superior  methods  of  manufacture.  Even  now,  after  five 
years  of  technical  training  in  butter-making  by  means  of 
our  travelling  dairy  schools  and  lectures,  it  is  very  rare, 
indeed,  tŵ  meet  with  a  dealer  willing  to  purchase  prime, 
fresh  butter  on  its  merits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farmers 
have  sent  their  daughters  and  wives  to  learn  the  new 
method  in   large   numbers.     Over  1,500  dairymaidt 
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been  trained  in  our  travelling  school,  during  the  last  foui 
years.  But  dealers  appear  perfectly  helpless  to  organize 
the  supplies  for  a  quick  market,  preferring  the  old  elow 
markets  of  the  olden  time,  as  if  the  improvement  of 
railways  and  steam  navigation,  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  commercial  world 
were  only  a  dream,  and  not  a  reality,  under  the  present 
conditions  of  marketing  butter  in  Wales,  tlie  farmers  feel 
that  if  they  purchase  new  and  expensive  machinery,  the 
prices  that  they  would  receive  would,  in  reality,  be  only 
those  for  inferior  qualities  of  butter,  because  of  the 
present  vicious  system  of  paying  an  "  average  price " 
for  all  samples.  This  average  price,  of  necessity,  must 
be  a  very  low  one  to  protect  the  buyers.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  a  moderately  inferior  article  with  a  good 
marketing  system  will  fetch  a  higher  price  than  a  superior 
article  with  imperfect  arrangements  for  its  sale. 

I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Danes  and  the  French 
owe  more  to  tlieir  thorough  organization  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  packing  of  tlie  butter  for  the  English  markets 
than  even  to  their  technical  education  in  the  art  of  butter- 
making,  their  system  of  fanning,  or  the  management  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  special  emphasis  that  has  been 
laid  upon  proper  organization  in  the  manufacture,  and 
especially  in  the  sale  of  butter,  that,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Wales  to  adopt  a 
system  of  co-operative  dairies  if  it  is  to  establish  a  position 
in  the  market  such  as  it  is  entitled  to  by  it-e  education, 
and  the  natural  advantages  which  it  possesses  for  the 
production  of  standard  fodder  crops,  exceedingly  suitable 
for  the  beat  milk  production. 

How  is  it,  that  while  Denmark  has  1,000  and  Ireland 
226  co-operative   dairies  in   operation,   there  is  only   one 
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puKiperative  butter   factory  established  in  Wales   ut  the 
present  time  ? 

It  is   my   desire   to   fairly   consider  the   disadvantages 

'itt(^jiding  co-operative  dairy  factories  in  Wales,  especially 

those  tliat  are  organized  on  the  American  and  European 

plans.     In  America,  for  instance,  labour  is  expensive  and 

6Ven  proliibitive  in  price  on  thousands  of  farms ;  hence, 

if  butter  and  cheese  are   to  be   made   there   at   all,   the 

manufacture  must  be  carried  out  in  a  co-operative  dairy. 

In  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  the  farm  work  is  done  generally 

by   the    unpaid   labour   of    the    farmer's    children,    and 

it  would  be  a  doubtful  policy — without  very  positive  and 

Solid  advantages — to  pay  the  wages  of  a  superior  servant 

in    the   factory,   for  work   that  many   of  them   honestly 

believe  ought  to  be  done  better  at  their  own  homes.    Tlien 

the  trouble  of  carting  comparatively  small  quantities  of 

milk,  owing  to  tlie  small  size  of  the  average  holdings  in 

Wales,  once  or  twice  a  day,  tliree  or  four  miles  away,  in 

a   hilly   country   with   rough   roads,   presents   very  great 

difficulties,  even  in  the  most  favourably  situated  districts. 

But  far  more  serious  than  the  above  is  the  reduced  and 

inadequate  capital  possessed  by  the  average  Welsli  tenant 

farmer  at  the  present  time.     It  is   out  of  the   question 

for   men  who   often  are   unable   to  obtain   the  rent  and 

taxes  out  of  revenue,  owing  to  a  sequence  of  bad  seasons 

and  low  prices,  etc.,  etc.,  to  find  £1,000  or  £1,500  to  start 

a  co-operative  dairy  factory. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  system  suitable  for 
Wales  must  take  into  consideration  the  special  ditficulties 
of  the  Welsh  farmers,  and  must  be  an  attempt  to  secure 
for  the  country  the  advantages  of  a  system  of  co-operation 
without  its  defects. 

Briefly  stated,  the  advantages  claimed  for  co-operation 
in  butter-making  and  cheese-making  is,  that  tliis  system 
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(1}  lessens  the  cost  of  production  or  manufacture,  ana  (Î) 
improTes   the  quality  of   the  article,  two  rnial  fadm  k 
8uci«8sful   competition   all  the   world   over.      It  is  "ell 
known  that  many  of  our  competitors  have  alreadr  a  giMt 
advantage  in  the  possession  of  much   cheaper  land  Öiaii 
our   farmers   in   this   country,  and,   what   is  equallj  im- 
portant, a  great  aptitude  for  adopting  and  inventing  dp» 
methods  in  manufacture.     But  many  of  them  are  situated 
thousands   of  miles   away   fi-om   the   consumers, — a  fart 
which  ought  to  be  a  anrt  of  permanent  "natural  protec- 
tion" to  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  if  railws; 
rates  and  freights  were  arranged  on  a  fair  and  just  bnsis. 
The  cost  of  production  is  often  too  high,  because  itf 
methods  employed  in  manufacture  are  not  the  best ;  or 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material  (in  this  case  food  or  cwps) 
may  be  too  expensive,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pasturea 
yield  crops  small  and  inferior  in  quality  or  digeetiltililT. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  sowing  permanent  seeda  of 
superior   character,   and   supplying    them    with  adequat* 
and  judicious  fertilizers,  so  as  to  secure  a  profitable  yield  of 
grass.     The  live  stock  also  may  be  incapable  of  producing 
a  large  quantity  of  rich  milk,  owing  to  defective  eelection 
or  breeding  from  inferior  races  of  dairy  cattle.    If  farmen 
can  cheapen   the   cost   of   production   tliey   will  at  mif* 
increase  their  profits ;  because  prices,  generally  Bpealongi 
are  only  indirectly  and  remotely  affected  by  cost  of  pi» 
duction, — being  determined  by  the  supply  in  the  markst, 
and  the  quality  of  the  product.     The  better  the  impfove- 
ment  in  quality,  the  more  readily  will  the  article  sell  iu» 
at   a  higher   price.       Therefore,    to    lessen   the   cost  o» 
production  is  a  necessity  of  competition,  if  profits  aiv  W 
be   maintained  under   lower  prices.      Welsh    farmer?,  m 
years   gone   by,   used  to  hold  back  the  butter  until  tb* 
winter,  in  order  to  get  higher  prices  than  those  obtained 
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in  the  epring  and  summer.  At  that  time,  of  course,  there 
were  no  thousanda  of  tons  of  prime  fresh  butter  arriving 
from  Europe  and  Australasia,  as  they  do  now  throughout 
the  year,  but  especially  in  winter,  because  the  higher 
prices  rule  the  markets  during  the  first  and  fourth  quarters 
of  the  year.  There  are  now  most  decided  reasons  why 
butter  should  not  be  kept,  but  sold  as  soon  as  made. 
Dairy  goods  are  at  their  best  when  first  made,  for  the 
soft  and  delicate  fats  that  give  a  characteristic  flavour  to  a 
high-class  butter,  quickly  deteriorate  and  are  destroyed 
by  keeping,  A  quick  sale  of  butter  will  have  the  tendency 
to  increase  consumption  and  to  raise  the  market  prices 
md  reputation  of  the  makers,  by  the  increased  demand 
for  a  superior  article.  Holding  back  the  butter  will  turn 
the  trade  into  other  channels,  and  give  away  the  whole 
advania^ee  of  nearness  of  position  to  the  consumers  to 
the  foreign  or  colonial  competitor,  who  invariably  places 
his  goods  in  the  market  as  soon  as  made,  and  the  best 
transport  arrangements  can  bring  tliem  to  our  shores. 
Even  if  prices  were  always  higher  in  winter  than  in 
munmer,  the  rise  in  price  would  not  be  given  to  old 
butters,  but  only  to  the  freshest  samples,  and  the  ad- 
Tftntage  generally  would  go  to  the  middleman  and  not 
to  the  poor  deluded  farmer.  If  the  butter  product  of  a 
country  is  kept  back,  it  makes  the  market  epceulative,  and 
introduces  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  supply, 
which,  in  the  long  run,  must  prove  hurtful  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  perishable  goods,  such  as  butter. 

I  would,  therefore,  advocate  a  modified  system  of  co- 
operation in  dairy  farming  in  Wales,  calculated  to  develop 
and  not  to  supplant  the  present  system,  for  the  reason 
which  I  have  abeaJiy  stated,  I  think  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  gave  characteristically  sound  advice  to  the 
English  farmers  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Dairy  Institute 
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in  tlio  Miiilauils,  wIiPii  he  advised  the  fanners  to  endeavour 
always  to  produce  the  best  possible  article  under  the 
existinfj  competition.  Even  now,  the  English  market 
offers  remunerative  prices  for  nearly  all  goods  of  a.  high- 
class  quality.  To  secure  this  indispensable  condition  in 
Wales,  I  would  make  it  imperative  that  every  farmer 
jfiining  a  co-operative  creamery,  should  purchase  a  cream 
separator  for  himself,  suitable,  of  course,  to  the  number 
of  C0W8  kept.  This  I  would  consider  as  equivalent  to 
taking  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  a  co-operative  society. 
The  possession  of  a  mechanical  cream  separator  would 
offer  the  farmer  many  advanta^s,  even  if  the  co-operative 
society  failed,  a  very  different  result  from  that  of  the 
capital  being  sunk  in  an  expensive  plant  and  a  large 
central  building.  The  machine  would  give  an  increase  of 
about  20  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of  butter  obtained  from  a 
certain  volume  of  milt.  The  skim-milk  would  be  obtained 
for  feeding  purposes  without  its  having  lost  its  natural 
heat,  and  although  much  poorer  in  fatty  ingredients,  it 
would  be  in  a  much  superior  condition  for  feeding  in  its 
sweet  state  immediately  after  millting  than  if  kept  for 
thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  to  allow  the  cream  to  rise, 
and  then  given  to  the  calves  after  becoming  sour.  The 
increase  in  butt«r  alone  in  one  or  two  years  would  repay 
the  whole  cost  of  the  machine.  Farmers  should  remember 
tliat  it  will  not  pay  in  tliese  days  of  severe  competition  to 
feed  pigs  on  butter,  and  to  sell  the  lard  at  4ti.  per  lb. 
There  is  an  enormous  annual  waste  in  Wales,  through 
this  loss  of  butter-fat,  due  to  the  old  method  of  creaming, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  total  butter  yield  of  56,000 
cows,  i.e.,  20  per  cent,  of  the  280,000  cows  in  Wales.  The 
cream  is  also  much  more  economically  separated  im- 
mediately after  milking  than  if  the  milk  were  allowed  to 
lose  its  boat,  etc.,  on  its  way  to  tlie  factory  some  miles 
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"  away.  Inmieaiate  separation  at  the  farm  would  give  it 
a  superior  quality,  from  its  being  set  at  once  under  those 
favourable  conditions  of  temperature  for  the  manufacture 

iof    high-cla«8    fresh   butter.      The   fanner,   thus   having 
.always    at    command    the   best   quality   cream,   and  the 
labour  of  carting,  etc.,  reduced  by  90  per  cent.,  would  be 
more   likely   to   support   and   firmly   adhere   to   the  new 
creamery  than  under  the  old  laborious  methods,  and  so 
Î  ita  success  more  certain. 
Having  in  tliia  way  secured  the  best  possible  quality  of 
cream,  it  would  be  brought  twice   a   week  to   a   central 
building  vei-y  cheaply  erected,  where  it  would  be  churned 
I  under   skilled    superintendence,   by  the   farmer    himself, 
I  nntil  he  gained  confidence  in  the  management.     Here  the 
bntter  would  be  dried  by  macliinery,  and  then  weighed 
and  pa<iked  in  lb.  pats  with  parchment  paper,  with  dis- 
tinguishing  printed  marks  for  each  patron.     Thus,  in  the 
event   of  consumers  finding  fault  with  any  special   con- 
signments, the  supplier  of  the  creain  coidd  be  easily  traced 
at   the  central  churning   building.     Any  cottage  with  a 
r  good  water-supply  could  be  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
I       It  win  be  seen  that  the  above  method  woiild  make  it 
easy   and   profitable   to   do   right,   and   difficult  and   un- 
profitable to  do  wTong,  and  would  do  away  at  one  stroke 
with  one  of  tlie  greatest  difficulties  in  working  co-operative 
creameries  generally,  owing  to  the  great  inequalities  in 
milk   and   cream   values.      For  instance,  450   gallons   of 
milk,  containing  only  24  per  cent,  of  fat,  would  only  be 
I  worth  £5  at  lOd.  per  lb,  for  the  butter.     Whereas  450 
I' gallons  containing  4  per  cent,  would  be  worth  £8  \Ge.,  at 
rlOd.  per  lb.  of  butter  produced  from  it. 

The  above  method  of  only  paying  for  the  actual  weight 

•  of  butter  produced  from  the  milk  or  cream  would  at  once 

mt  all  the  farmers  to  a  healthy  rivalry  in  the  selection 
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and  breeding  of  superior  dairy  cattle,  and  in  properly  hdiI 
adequately  feeding  them,  so  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  greatly  increase  their  profits. 

This  cream-gathering  system  would  secure  a  uniform 
marketable  quality,  economy  of  labour,  and  could  offer  sup- 
plies, either  in  large  bulk  or  in  smaller  quantities.  It  would 
proride  an  oi^unized  collection  of  produce,  aiid  could 
deal  OR  more  favourable  terms  with  Railway  Companies, 
and,  by  a  more  direct  supply  to  the  public,  do  away  with 
tlie  profits  of  the  middlemen  and  commission  agents.  The 
method  abo  could  be  introduced  gradually  into  different 
localities,  thereby  giving  time  to  establish  the  brand, 
and  to  aroid  mistakes  whicli  might  be  ruinous. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  method  differs  essentially  from 
the  old  blending  system  of  the  Continent,  where  different 
makes  of  butter  are  classified,  mixed  together,  and 
coloured  uniformly,  and  then  re-worked,  with  a  serious 
deterioration  of  qualit}'  in  consequence. 

Farmers  also,  in  time,  could  be  educated  to  regulate 
the  supply,  so  as  not  to  flood  the  market  in  the  summer 
when  the  price  is  low,  but  having  a  part  produced  in 
winter  when  prices  are  higher  than  in  summer,  unfair 
and  excessive  railway  chains  e»u]d  be  opposed,  and 
combatted,  and  preferential  rates  for  foreign  goods  should 
not  be  allowed.  The  distribution  and  sale  of  dairy  produce 
is  more  of  a  commercial  question  than  an  agricultural 
one,  and  requires  the  greatest  tact  and  knowledge  of 
markets  and  carriage  rates  and  freights. 

Lord  Vernon,  the  founder  and  chief  proprietor  of  the 
co-operative  dairj-  factory  at  Sudbury,  in  Derbyshire, 
established  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  recently  advo- 
cated the  appointment  of  experts  in  dairying  for  England, 
similar  to  those  in  Denmark  and  other  European  countries, 
to  teach  the  English   people  how   to  make   and  how  to 
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organize  the  sale  of  the  butter.  The  farmers  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  the  advice  of  men  in  whose  sincerity  of  purpose 
they  had  absolute  confidence,  and  who  had  no  personal 
interests  to  serve.  The  services  of  similar  Grovemment 
experts  are  urgently  needed  to  guide  the  practice  of  Welsh 
farmers^  who  as  a  class  labour  under  exceptional  diffi- 
culties as  regards  transport  facilities  and  suitable  markets 
for  their  produce.  If  Parliament  only  followed  the 
example  set  by  our  Colonial  and  Foreign  competitors  by 
the  appointment  of  Consulting  Experts,  who  would  be 
independent  of  all  interested  parties,  I  believe  that  their 
work  would  be  inmiediately  successful,  and  would  greatly 
benefit  the  country  generally. 
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EARLY  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  GAEL  AND 

BRYTHON.^ 

By  professor   KUNO   MEYER,   M.A.,   Ph.D. 


W^HEN  I  was  asked  to  read  a  paper  before  this  Society,  I 
happened  to  be  engaged  in  working  at  the  edition  of  an 
>ld-IrÌ8h  saga,  which,  among  other  things,  tells  of  the 
wanderings  of  an  Irish  tribe  and  its  final  settlement,  in 
[ihe  third  century  of  our  era,  in  South  Wales.  As  those 
who  supply  the  small  demand  for  Celtic  books  generally 
find  it  pretty  hard  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  which  are 
a.  drug  in  the  market — for,  with  the  honourable  exception 
of  one  or  two  continental  firms  and  the  philo-Celtic  house 
of  Messrs.  D.  Nutt,  what  publisher  would  care  to  risk 
money  on  such  unprofitable  matter? — I  accepted  the 
Lnyitation  with  all  the  greater  pleasure,  hoping  that  you 
would  grant  my  edition  a  place  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society. 

I  have  the  honour,  then,  to-night  of  laying  before  you  a 
series  of  documents  of  a  somewhat  varied  character,  all 
yf  which,  however,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  bear 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  relations  in  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  or 
between  the  Gael  and  Brython,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  Saxon.  Some  of  these  docu- 
ments are  old  Irish  texts  not  hitherto  edited;  others 
consist  mainly  of  corrections  and  emendations  of  Welsh 

*  Read  before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1896,  at  20,  Uaoover  Square.    Chairmao,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt. 
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and  Latin  texts  imperfectly  edited ;  and  lasttj  there  srp  t 
number  of  philological  speculations,  more  eBpecÌuÜy 
interpretations  and  etymologies  of  place-namee. 

It  is,  however,  not  my  intention  to-night  to  read  ttew 
to  you  in  extefieo.  They  are  all  of  them  of  too  special  i 
nature  to  engag^e  the  attention  of  a  wider  audience.  I 
propose  rather  to  give  you  an  account  of  their  chief  wü- 
tents  only,  and  to  point  out  tlieir  bearing  on  «mw 
questions  which  are  at  present  much  under  discuwou, 
more  particularly  on  a  question  of  racial  and  liigtürioil 
import,  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward  again  bj 
Professor  Rhys  in  his  paper  on  the  Tiorch  Tnoytk,  mi 
before  this  Society,  and  in  two  furtber  papers  printed  in 
the  Ârchaologia  Cnmhrei\«ia,  I  refer  to  his  theory  tiiit 
the  Gael  preceded  the  Brython  in  the  occupatioo  of 
Britain.  This  is,  a»  you  are  doubtlessly  aware,  bj  n« 
meanä  a  new  hypothesis;  indeed  it  will  soon  be  2** 
years  since  it  was  first  published.  But  Professor  Ehji 
has  brought  forward  in  its  support  several  new  arpi- 
ments;  such  as  the  undoubted  existence  in  Welsh  of» 
fair  number  of  loanwords  from  Irish  Gaelic,'  and  the 
presence  in  those  early  Welsh  tales  known  a»  ll» 
Mabinogion  of  legendary  lore  of  uimiistakably  Irü 
origin. 

I  hope  yon  will  not  be  disappointed,  if  I  declioe  W 
enter  into  all  the  aspects— racial,  historical,  linguistic  «nd 
literary — raised  by  this  hypothesis.  I  intend  ratho'  h> 
!  certain  facts  before  you,  which  I  tliink  ProfeW 
cannot  have  fully  considered,  and  wliich  will  be 
Ì  in  the  main  to  make  against  his  theorj'.  I  prefw 
t  these  facts  as  far  as  possible  speak  for  themseliw 
fodeed,  at  the  present  stage  of  Celtic  research,  it  seem* 

h  r%ar<l  to  the  Welsh   maehdeym.  Bret,  maelitiern.  llie  Iriib  w4 
D  wbloh  it  Ü  bonowed  is  tnacthiÿcra  or  BUK-tigim.  not  macttÿtm». 
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^ften  preferable  to  collect  facts  and  state  them  aa  biildly 
M  possible,  to  drawing  conclusions  and  launching  forth 
^eories  which,  however  ingenious  and  brilliant  they  may 
be,  must  still  be  premature,  OJid  are  sometimes  upset  by 
Hie  discovery  of  a  single  new  fact. 

The  first  and  oldest  as  well  as  the  most  extensive 
document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  an  edition  and  transla- 
tion of  an  old  Irish  prose  tale,  which  has  not  hitherto  been 
edited,  though  Professor  Zimmer  has  pointed  out  it« 
ralue,  and  axed  its  age.'  This  tale,  of  which  several 
rersions  have  come  down  to  us,  bears  the  title  of  Indarba 
ifttia  iiDáti,  or  the  Erpulgton  of  the  DéeÌ.  As  we  shall 
[iresently  see,  it  was  first  written  down  in  the  8tli 
Mntury. 

\  The  Dési  were  an  Irish  tribe  originally  settled  in  Ma^ 
{Breg  or  Moy  Bray,  a  plain  in  the  present  county  of  Meath, 
ttence  in  the  3rd  century  of  our  era — the  Irish  annals 
lell  us' — having  been  defeated  in  seven  battles  by  Comiac 
HJac  Airt,  a  celebrated  over-king  of  Ireland,  they  were 
XHnpelled  to  emigrate  and  to  seek  new  homes.  After 
Bany  adventures,  which  are  described  in  detail,  part  of 
litem  finally  settled  in  Munster,  while  another  portion, 
mder  the  leadership  of  Eochaid,  the  sou  of  Artchorp, 
ffosaed  the  Irish  sea,  and  obtained  a  new  home  in  that 
^art  of  South  Wales  anciently  called  Demet,  now  Dyfed. 
fVliether  Dyfed  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  whicJi,  as 
Hr.  E.  Philliraore  has  shown,"  it  had  before  a.d.  750, 
vhen  it  included  the  modem  Pembrokeshire  and  all 
Üarmarthenshire  north  of  the  Towy,  or  in  a  looser  sense, 
la  which  it  is  sometimes  used  for  South  Western  Wales, 
É 18  impossible  to  decide.     But  Professor  Zimmer  is  eer- 

'  In  liis  ycnniiti    Vindieatitt,  pp.  86-88. 

'  See  The  Anneh  «/the  four  Maiteri,  a.d.  26E. 

'  Oreen't  I'embrv/iclhire,  p.  19B. 
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tainly  wrong  in  considering  Dyfed  and  Pembrokeahire  ax 
convertible  terms, 

Our  tale  goes  on  to  state  that  Eochaid,  from  thÌB 
expedition,  was  henceforth  known  as  Eochaid  Âllmuir,  i,e, 
Eochaid  beyond  tlie  sea,  and  that  there  in  Dyfed  his  song 
and  grandchildren  lived  and  died,  down  to  one  Teudor 
Mac  Begin,  king  of  Dyfed,  who  was  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  writer.  Tender's  pedigree  is  then  traced  through  four- 
teen generations  up  to  his  grandsire  Artchorp,  Eochaid'a 
father.  Taking  a  generation  as  thirty-three  years,  and 
sta-rting  with  the  year  a.d.  270 — the  date  offered  by  the 
Irish  annals — a  simple  calculation  brings  us  to  A.n,  730  as 
the  time  when  Teudor  Mac  Begin  must  have  reigned,  and 
about  which  this  Irish  tale  must  have  been  written.  Now, 
as  good  luck  will  have  it,  we  possess  a  Welsh  pedigree  in 
which  this  same  Teudor  figures.  This  is  the  ped^ree  of 
Elen,  the  mother  of  Owen,  son  of  Howe)  Dda,  preserved 
in  the  11th  century  British  Museum  MS.,  Harleian  3859, 
whence  it  was  edited  by  Mr.  PhiJIimore  in  the  Cymmrodor 
(ii,  p.  171).  In  tiiis  pedigree,  for  eleven  generations  the 
names  of  Teudor's  ancestors  tally  with  those  of  the  Irish 
account.  The  only  differences  are  in  the  spelling,  and 
indeed  when  we  consider  that  these  Welsh  names  passed 
through  the  hands  of  who  knows  how  many  Irish  scribes, 
one  must  marvel  that  they  have  preserved  their  forma  so 
well.  Besides,  the  endeavour  is  apparent  of  giving  them 
a  more  Irish  look,  as  when  Guortepir  is  made  into 
Gartbuir,  Aircol  iuto  Alchoil.  ííow  we  know  from  the 
Annates  Cambriae'  that  Meredydd,  the  son  of  Teudor,  king 
of  Dyfed,  died  in  796,  so  that  the  date  730,  which  we  have 
just  obtained  for  Üiejioruit  of  Teudor,  is  fully  confirmed. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  at  such  length,  because  we  have  here 

'  "  Offa  rei  Merciomiu  el  Margetiud  rex  Demetoium  niortc  morinntur," 
AnnaUt  Cambriae,  p.  11. 
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a  most  inatructive  instance  as  to  the  reliance  which  may 
be  placed  on  some  at  least  of  these  early  Irish  and  Welsh 
accounts,  independent  as  they  are  of  each  other,  and  of 
such  different  purport.  In  the  light  of  this  evidence  alone 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  settlement  of  an 
Irish  tribe  in  Dyfed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  3rd 
century  must  be  considered  a  well  authenticated  fact. 

But  we  have  other  evidence,  again  from  un  Irish  source, 
of  an  Irish  occupation  of  South  Western  Britain,  evidence 
^vhich  seems  to  show  that  this  occupation  of  the  Dési  wa« 
:  neither  the  first  nor  the  only  one  that  took  place  in  these 
early  centuries.  This  accoimt  is  contained  in  an  often 
quoted  article  in  the  Irish  glossary  of  Cormac,  the  famous 
Kang-biahop  of  Cashel,  who  was  slain  in  battle  in  907. 
I  will  read  the  passage  in  exletiso,  because  Professor 
Zimmer,  who  has  lately  handled  it,'  has  fallen  into  several 
grave  mistakes  and  is  consequently  led  to  entirely  false 
conclusions,  although  the  translation,  made  long  a^  by 
O'Donovan,  and  published  with  valuable  coiTections  and 
annotations  by  Whitley  Stokea,  ought  to  have  preserved 
him  from  such  errors.*  Cormac  is  explaining  the  Irish 
name  Mug-eme. 

"  Mug-éme,  i.e.  '  slave  of  hilt ',  was  the  name  of  the 
first  lap-dog  which  was  in  Ireland.  Coirpre  Muse  [an 
Irish  chieftain,  whose  father  Conaire,  over-king  of  Ireland, 
«lied,  according  to  the  AnnaU,  a.d.  165]  first  brought  one 
into  Ireland  out  of  the  land  of  the  Britons."  Here 
.Zimmer  makes  the  plausible  suggestion  that  the  fashion 
of  keeping  pet  dogs  had  probably  been  introduced  into 
.Britain  by  the  Romans,  "  For  itt  that  time — Connac 
explains — great   was   the   power   of   the    üaels   over   the 

'  See  AoBJitiM  VindiaUut,  pp.  B9-91. 

J   Oiramc'i  Olonto/ri/.   translaleil   by  O'DonuvBti,  edited  by  Wliitley 
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Britons.  They  had  divided  Alba  (i.e.  Albion,  (intì. 
Britain)  among  them  into  estates,  aud  each  of  themlniew 
hia  friends'  abode,"  Here  Zimmer  renders  Albt  bi 
Scotland.  But  in  the  9th  century  Alfni  (Albe,  Âlftj  iii 
Irish  always  meant  Britain,  never  Scotland.' 

"  And  the  Gaels  used  to  dwell  to  the  east  of  thi^  ks 
[i.e.  from  a  South- Irish  point  of  view,  the  Irish  sea]  not 
less  than  in  Scotia  [i.e.  Ireland]."  Here  again,  Prof«wf 
Zinuner,  in  translating  Scotia  by  Scotland,  fails  into  t 
serious  error,  which  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole  paauge. 
Scotia,  down  to  the  10th  century  at  least,  was  never  used 
of  Scotland,  but  always  meant  Ireland.' 

Cormac  continues :  "And  their  dwellings  and  their  tojtJ 
forta  were  built  there.  Hence  is  said  Dlnd  JVodw,  it. 
[in  Irish]  Dun  Tredui,  that  ia,  the  triple  foss  of  Criiii- 
thann  the  Great,  son  of  Fidach,  King  of  Ireland  aaá 
Albion  as  far  as  the  Ictian  Sea."  [Crimthaim  was  orer- 
king  of  Ireland  from  366  to  378.]  "And  hence  ia  Gliii- 
tonbury  of  the  Gael,  a  church  on  the  Brue."  ["  On  ibe 
Brue  "  ia  no  doubt,  as  Stokes  was  the  first  to  point  out, 
the  original  reading.  It  is  for  Brú  in  Irish,  and  wu 
changed  by  a  scribe  whose  geography  was  deficient  into 
for  bra  mara  Icht,  on  the  brink  of  the  Ictian  Sea". '.*■ 
the  sea  of  Wight.] 

'  Similarl.v  Albanach  uriginullv  neaiil  not  a  Bcu',  but  aiii  iiibatùlii>>  m 
Britain,  as  is  olearly  shown  by  pussage»  snch  as  the  following,  whkh  WttI 
in  the  Book  nf  Leititer.  p.  29a,  43  :  fíaìU  ocut  Jtomáíit.  fraitie  aem  AM 
oeiu  Longbaird  och»  A  Ibanaig,  i.  Saxain  oetu  Bretttalf  omt  (Vitidiiif,  '*> 
"  Galls  nnd  Romana,  Franlca  and  Prísîiins  and  Longobords  and  Âltatádí 
i.B.,  Saxonii  ami  Brrthons  and  PicU."  At  «hat  period  ciartlj  .Jl*»  W 
ItA  ancient  signifieatton  and  was  restricted  to  its  application  to  SootUntt 
oaniiotsa;  ;  probably  not  till  the  Ulh  century. 

'  This  is  a  long-established  fact,  and  one  is  sarprísed  to  find  It  •»  oM 

^oreiì  or  forgotten,  as  e,ff,,  in  the  scholarly  edition  of  Bode  by  Ui^ 

Itid  Lnmailen  (Cambridge  University  Press),  in  the  index  to  wlilet*'^ 

&  «aid  to  mean  •  often  Scotland,  and  sometimes  Ireland',  though  th»  («■«' 

Ftneatiing  wiU  not  fit  a  tingle  passage  quoted. 
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"  And  there  also,  in  the  lands  of  the  Cornish  Britons, 
stands  Dind  map  Letan,  i.e.  the  fort  of  the  sons  of 
Liathan,  for  mac,  '  son ',  is  the  same  as  map  in  the  British. 
Thus  every  tribe  divided  on  that  side,  for  its  property  on 
the  east  was  equal  to  that  on  the  west,  and  they  long 
continued  in  that  power,  even  after  the  coming  of  Patrick. 
Hence  Coirpre  Muse  was  paying  a  visit  in  the  east  to  his 
family  and  to  his  friends." 

So  far  Cormac.     Again,  this  Irish  account  of  the  9th 

loentury   is   confirmed  by  an  independent  Welsh   source. 

|.!Fhe  author  of  the  Higtoria  Brillonum,  the  South- Walian 

EllTenniua,  vrriting  early  in  the  9th  century,  speaks  of  the 

ftaons  of  Liethan — whose  aim,  or  fort,  Cormac  mentioned — 

■4U  settled  in  the  district  of  Dyfed  and  in  other  districts, 

«.,  Gower  and  Kidwelly.'     That  the  further  remark  in 

wOxe    Hiêtoria    Drittonum    as  to    these   Gaels    having    been 

tdriTen  out  of  all  regions  of  Britain  by  the  sons  of  Cunedda 

Pia  a   mistake,    has   been   ably  shown  bj   Zimmer."     This 

l^vemark  can  only  apply  to  those  Gaels  who  had  obtained  a 

K)ting  in  Gwynedd  or  North  Wales,  and  neither  to  those  of 

Sie  South,  nor,  of  course,  to  those  of  Scotland.     So  far  as 

[  know,  only  one  other  Welsh  source  repeats  this  mistaken 

remark,  and  that  a  very  late  and  spurious  one.     Still  I 

eaire  to  quote  it,  as  it  gives  a  popular  account  of  some  of 

Btiie  Gaelic  invasions  (gormegio»)  of  Britain,     In  the  lolo 

USS.  (pp.  78  and  467)  we  read  as  follows  : — 

"Tair  gormes  Gwyddyl  a  fu  yng  Nghymru  a  Gwyr,  a 

Bläiymmaint  ag  un  t«ulu  a'u  gwaredawdd  y  tair,  nid  auigen 

ala   Cyneddaf  Wledig.     Cyntaf   y  bu  yny  Ngwyr   ym 


^  Bitiifria  Britlonum.  eel.  Hommiien.  p.  ISti :  fllii  autem  Lietban 
L  nbUnoeniDt  in  regions  Demetoruia  (ubi  civiUiB  est  quiie  vucatnr  Mlneu 
I  [^  Myiiyw]  inier.  C)  et  in  «liia  regionibns,  id  est  Guir  et  Celgneli.  donee 
ftsQiabi  mint  a.  Cuneda  et  a  fîlij«  eiua  ab  omnibus  BrittanniciB  n^ionibns, 

'  ienJt.   Vijui.,  p.  32. 


J 


j4M  ml  fábioD,  u 

arhngam.  A 

^  gorffdlainl 

aye  jTnôgn;  iraMwi  liaiijag  a  gm«TlleilirriBor. 

i  Uiiai  fidb  Crnfuch, 

%ifcHTff  «MEfiBPiBra  MiiE.  AiA  Matfarin  jnormfliy 
fcâsA  lÊÊPAàL  ìsbA  Ti  pijik..  lamm  r  wlad  Imniiio. 
Aii  •&  nniET  jmmE  jmii  j  vl»l,  a  i  dnd  jn  grfoea 

r  ^lriniÌM     A^  nd  t  ftiJitlilh  jn  an»  fytli 
arCTaETr. 

*Xn4s^  <fisài.  1km,   a  DftPOHwr  Medd  ermDl)  brenii 

LIi'cUtm  a  iàmA  hvd    vm  Wcflddon   ac  TnnOl  gwlad 

vmuL  ac  vefi  bjnr  cfr  a  dAaç  hjd   jag    Ngwynedd 

drisaia  sil  o>  Gaidlil  a  lirahljiniTs,  ag  yno  gwan- 

«Un  hrd  TMhea  can  »li  mAl  a  naw  ar  hnsain.    Yni 

dMth  CafaaDavii  Lavliir  ap  Emioii  Trth  ap  Crnedda 

Wl<e*lig  i  Ton  ac  a  ddue  jr  wlad  oiamTnt,  a  lladd  Syrigi 

WT*l«]e!  Tn  T  lie  a  elwir  Llan  t  Gwrddvl  rm  Hon.   Ae 

ereill  o  f eibion  Crneddaf  Wledig  a*a  gwrthladdasant  jng 

X^r^iynedd  a>  Cantref  ae  jm  Mhowrs,  ac  a  aethunt  jn 

drwTsoeion  Tn  t  gwledjrdd  hjnnT.     A  mab  j  Don  hwnnw 

oedd  Gwrdion  brenin  Món  ac  Aifon.     Ac  efe  a  ddjsges 

wrbodau  llyfrogion  grntaf  i  Wyddelod  Mod  aV  Werddon. 

Yna  J  daeth  Món  ac  Werddon  yn  oreuglod  am  wybodw 


a  seiniau/'^ 


^  Zirnmer  tapposes  that  the  third  ioTasioQ  of  Don  is  a  reminisoeDoe  of  tbe 

piratical  descent  of  the  foor  sons  of  King  Donn  Déss  of  Leinster,  who,»- 

l^c'tber  with  lugceX,  the  exiled  son  of  a  British  king,  ravaged  tbe  ooaits  of 

Scotland  and  Wales  as  well  as  of  their  own  native  land.    Their  stoiyistflj^ 

in  tho  old-Irinh  Baí^  called  Bruden  Da  Derga,    See  Carry,  Manun  i» 

CiLMtoniM  of  the  Ancient  IrUh,  iii,  p.  136.    Syrigl  Wyddel  is  no  doubt  »«• 

ininÌHcence  of  a  Viking  Sitric,  perhaps  of  the  son  of  Olaf  Cnaran,  tbe  king 

of  the  Dane»  at  Dublin  (Sitruc  vab  Abloec,  Br%i  y  Tywyeociun,  p.  W- 
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There  are  but  few  other  references  in  Welsh  literature 
to  Irish  conquests  of  parts  of  Wales.  In  tlie  Life  of  St. 
Canmtocua'  we  read  of  an  Irisli  occupation  of  Ceredigion, 
Í.Í,  Cardiganshire,  but  no  further  details  are  given. 

Iji  the  same  Life  there  is  an  account  of  a  temporary  Irish 
îccupation  of  Britain  in  the  5th  century.  After  having 
jpoken  of  the  missionary  work  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Car- 
intog  in  Ireland  (about  450  a.d.),  the  author  continues : 
'  In  those  limes  the  Irish  conquered  Britain  for  thirty 
fears,  their  leaders  being  Briscua,  Thuihaius,  Machleius 
md  Anpacus".^  Of  this  invasion  nothing  is  known,  and 
5ne  cannot  say  that  the  names  have  a  very  Irish  ring,  but 
they  have  probably  greatly  suffered  at  the  hands  of  succeed- 
ing scribes.  A  particular  interest,  however,  attaches  to 
tliese  passages.  They  are  the  only  references  in  Welsh 
literature,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  Irish  inroads  during  that 
period  of  repeated  and  almost  continuous  invasions  which 
Giildas  describes  so  graphically,  when,  after  tlie  death  of 
Uaximus  in  388,  and  again  after  the  final  departure  of 
the  Bomans,  the  Irish,  making  common  cause  with  the 
Picts,  landed  again  and  again,  devastated  the  country,  and 
irove  the  inhabitants  from  their  towns  and  settlements  into 
the  woods  and  mountains,  where  they  were  compelled  to 
live  by  the  chase.' 

But  while  the  meagre  Welsh  sources  are  silent  as  to 
these  invasions  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  the  Irish 
annals,  lives  of  saints,  and  sagas  supply  us  with  many 
[lata.    I  do  not  imagine  that  every  date  and  detail  in  these 

'  "Kere(]icaiil«ai(eiiuit  Kerediciaun.i,  Kercdlgan.etabillonaiicDpBtBeEt. 
Bl  puslqnBm  teanenit,  Tenemnt  Scotti  et  pngnliverant  cum  eis  et  i>c«iipa- 
(CTunt  omiieE  r^ones."— Sees,  Oimbre-HrUith  Saint»,  p.  101  (collated  with 
Lhe  MS.). 

'  "ImsIisWmpüríbuBScutti  aupflraverunt  BrittaTiium  ;  numinaducam  quo-  J 

Fsm  Briscua,  Thuibaius,  MaulileiiiB,  Aapacas,  zii  anDls." — Bee*,  t.  e.,  p.  Ö7.  I 

tf  GiUru,  "  De  cxcidio,"  §§  14-19.  I 
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accounts  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Still  I  consider  the  picture 
which  we  obtain  from  tliem  of  the  relations  between  Ire- 
land and  Britain  during  those  times  a  correct  one.  Thus 
they  tell  of  a  Leinster  king  of  the  6th  century  levying  rent 
and  tribute  in  Britain ;  of  frequent  piratical  descents  of 
Irish  chieftains  on  the  coast  of  Britain ;  of  raids  apparent- 
ly not  so  much  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  or 
settlement,  but  rather  of  the  character  of  slavehunting  ex- 
peditions. And  here  I  would  instance  the  constant  mention 
of  British  slaves  in  Ireland  which  we  find  in  the  Lives  of 
the  òth  and  6th  century  saints.  Thus  we  read  of  St.  Albe 
(died  541)  that  he  was  given  in  fosterage  to  certain  Bfitona, 
who  were  in  servitude  in  Ireland,  in  the  east  of  Monster. 
It  was  they  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Albe,  from  ail  "rock" 
and  beo  •'  alive",  because  he  had  been  fouud  alive  under  a 
rock.  These  Britons  afterwards  escape  from  their  captivity 
and  return  to  Britain,  taking  their  foster-son  with  them.' 
Sometimes  we  find  that  exiled  Britons  make  common 
cause  with  these  Irish  pirates,  as  in  the  story  of  Incâ 
quoted  above.'  Besides,  Britain  had  always  been  the  natu- 
ral refuge  of  Irish  exiles  and  fugitives.  Thus  at  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century  Lugaid,  better  known  by  his  nickname 
Mac  Con,  had  spent  several  years  in  exile  in  Britain,  and 
then  returned  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army  in  company 
with  Beinne  Britt,  "  Beinne  the  Briton",  a  British  king  (ri 
Brelan),  to  fight  the  battle  of  Muccrime  (A.n.  196}.  And 
in  the  6th  century  Aed  Guaire,  fieeing  from  the  wrath  of 
king  Dermot  mac  Cerbaill,  at  first  finds  refuge  in  Britain, 
but  cannot  remain  there,  as  king  Dermot's  power  and  in- 
fluence were  great  there  also.' 

'  Acta  Sanetiimtii  Bibeniiae.  edd.  de  Smedt  und  Ae  Backer,  col.  2.îfi. 
'  For  Bnoltier  inataiK^e  of  British   and  Ulster   pirates  combining  aee 
Tht  Tnpartitc  Lift  (ed.  Btoke«),  p.  43i). 
*  O'Gradj,  Silra   GaAtliea,  ii,  p.  81".4rtii  Sanrforvm  llibemiae,  col.32S. 


» 
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At  the  same  time,  these  hostile  relations  between  the 
two  countries  do  not  exclude  peaceful  intercourse.  A 
certain  amount  of  commerce  must  always  have  existed, 
and  we  obtain  glimpses  of  this  in  the  occasional  mention 
of  the  routes  followed  by  British  trade.  In  the  Lives  of 
8t.  Finnian,  e.i).,  we  read  of  British  merchants  returning 
from  Dairinis,  an  island  in  Wexford  Haven,  to  St.  David's' ; 
and  several  British  harbours,  such  as  Porthmawr,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, are  mentioned  as  places  of  embarkation  for 
Ireland.  Intermarriages  between  the  Irish  and  British, 
too,  are  frequent.  Thus  in  the  5th  century  Fedilmid,  the 
son  of  Lóiguire,  a  chieftain  on  the  Boyne,  has  a  British 
mother  (whose  name  is  given  in  Irish  and  Latin  as  Scoth 
Nóe  and  Flos  Rec«ns),  and  a  British  wife.  The  son  of  this 
couple  is  called  Fortchernn,  a  name  which  is  remarkable 
as  the  Irish  reflex  of  the  Welsh  Gortigern,  Gwrtheym.' 
Or  again,  St.  Tigemach,  while  waiting  in  a  British  harbour 
for  a  favourable  wind  to  take  him  across  to  Ireland,  meets 
Ethne,  the  king  of  Munster's  daughter,  who  has  just  landed 
with  a  British  escort  to  be  married  to  a  British  king.  To 
Born  up,  we  have  the' concurrent  testimony  of  Irish  and 
Welsh  tradition  that  from  the  2nd  century  of  our  era  till 
the  6th  a  series  of  partial  conquests  of  Britain  took  pla^e, 
some  only  of  a  temporary  charactir,  others  more  lasting. 
These  Irish  invasions  seem  to  have  been  directed  mainly 
B^inst  three  points  of  Britain,  exactly  where,  looking  at 
the  map,  we  should  naturally  expect  them ;  namely,  where 
the  coast  of  Britain  projects  towards  Ireland,  and  where  in 
dear  weather  the  land  is  plainly  visible  from  the  sister  isle. 


'  Sbokea,  Lirxi  ••/  the  SainU  froia  the   Hook  of  Linnuire.  L  ifiZI.  where 
utaBd  of  Tairinii  read  Dairinii.     On  p.  22S,  insteac)  of  "Tonra"  read 
DstriniB',     Cf.  Acta  SanclaruiH  Hihemiae.  col.  191. 
'  Jnsiaa  the  lriabword/in-{eAe(ex  *for-tnge)  "a  covering",  lathe  WeUh 
jvrtU 


^KyvrtU 
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i-west,  as  we  hare  seen,  the  peDÌnâuU  of  Dyfed 
t  ÌDTasìon  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Miinster. 
Th»  aecoail  pimit  of  attack  was  no  doubt  the  peninsula  of 
Lleyn  ami  the  îale  of  An^lesea ;  and  the  third,  as  is  well 
known,  was  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  where  towards  the 
end  of  the  -^th  eentury  th»  tnbe  of  the  Dal  Riata  frvnn 
the  oppoisite  coast  of  Antrim  obtained  a  firm  footing. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  these  three  inTusions  haa  been  « 
diffeivnt  one  in  everr  ca^.      In  the  south  no  eipulaon 
seems  to  have  taken   plaoe.      The  Gaels    here   lost  ibeir 
SOpremacY.  and  bet-ame  gradually  amalgamated  with  tlieir 
Brrthonic  surroundings,  losing  their  nationality  and  tbẃ 
speech.     The  Gaelic  invailers  in  Carnarvon  and  Angeliw 
were  vanquished  and  expelled  shortly  before  -KKl  by  Cun- 
edda  and  his  sons,  who  had  left  their  northern  hoiu>!  Ì" 
Manaw  Gododin  and   settled  in  Gwynedd.       In  äc«tliin'l 
alone  the  (iaelic  conquest  was  destined  to  be  permanent 
The  question  naturally  arises  with  regard  to  somp  '■i 
these  invasions  how   it  was  possible  that   during  the  su- 
premacy of   the  Roman  such  conquests   and  settlements 
could   have  taken   place  in  districts  so  near  the  seat  of 
Roman  power  as,  for  instance,  Dyfed.    I  will  not  attempt 
to  explain  away  this  difficulty.     There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
is  one  of  the  causes  why  these  statements  of   Irish  anJ 
Welsh  sources  have  not  met  with  general  credence,  aní 
why  another  theory  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  thf 
Gael  in  Wales  has  again  and  again  been  advocated  aoi 
found  willing  ears. 

The  hj-pothesÌB  that  these  Gaels  were  the  remains  of  w 
original  population,  seen  as  it  were  in  the  act  of  departing 
from  the  country  before  the  presence  of  the  Brython, «« 
first  Hdvaiiced  by  the  17th  century  Welsh  scholar,  EdwatJ 
Ltwyd,  Lloyd  or  Floyd,  wlio,  had  he  hved  in  u  more  sfi^n- 
tific  age,  might  have  become  the  father  of  Celtic  philolngr, 
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and  who  must  still  be  regarded  ns  the  most  remarkalile 
forerunner  of  Johann  Kaspar  Zeues.  It  is  Lnterestiiig  and 
instructive  to  see  how  Lloyd  arrived  at  a  tJieorj,  which, 
as  Skene  puts  it  with  legal  precision,  "  runs  counter  both 
to  the  traditions  and  to  the  real  probabilitieB  of  the  caae.'" 
Lloyd,  whose  argTiments  will  be  found  stated  in  his  Welsh 
preface  "  At  y  Kyniry  ",  was  in  this  matter  entii-ely  led  by 
philological  speculations.  But  he  took  philology  for  a  guide 
in  an  age  when  the  science  of  language  had  not  yet  been 
bom,  and  he  was  bound  to  be  misled.  In  the  light  of  more 
modern  research  liis  array  of  linguistic  facta  and  materials, 
and  the  conclusions  derived  therefrom,  alike  count  for  no- 
thing. A  few  indications  will  suffice  to  show  his  method. 
He  observed  and  collected  a  large  number  of  cognate  words 
in  Welsh  and  Oraelic,  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Gaels — both  Irish  and  Scotch — and  the  Brythons  had 
originally  been  one  and  the  same  people,  speaking  the  same 
language  and  having  long  lived  together,  ürst  on  the  conti- 
nent and  then  in  Britain,  But  he  also  noticed  in  Irish  and 
Scotch  Gaelic  a  lai^e  numljer  of  words  which  he  was  unable 
to  connect  with  any  cognate  Welsh  ones.  To  account  for 
this  phenomenon,  he  assumed  that  the  Britons,  when  they 
had  passed  over  fi-om  Britain  into  Ireland,  found  there  a 
different  non-Celtic  race,  the  Scots,  with  whom  in  the  course 
of  time  they  became  amalgamated,  while  their  language 
received  a  large  number  of  Scottish  words,  and  was  thus 
differentiated  from  the  purer  Welsh  language.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  Lloyd's  conclusions.  It 
is  not  bis  method  tbat  is  at  fault,  but  the  linguistic  facts 
upon  which  he  based  his  ai^ument  are  wrong. 

It  is  different  with  the  modem  upholders  of  the  theory 
of  an  original  settlement  of  the  Gael  in  Britain.     They 
1  to  me  to  have  been  influenced  rather  by  certain  pre- 
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conceived  notions  and  general  idea«,  by  bucIi  an  ìdeu,  fur 
instance,  aa  that  of  the  westward  trend  of  migration  ui 
colonisation,  an  idea  which  has -done  so  much  harm  in 
directing  philological  research  into  wrong  paths ;  or  bj 
the  assumption  that  the  Gael,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  must 
of  necessity  have  passed  through  Great  Britain.  And  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  supposing  that  even  in  thi' 
scholarly  mind  of  Professor  Rhys  there  may  lurk  mae- 
where  below  the  sphere  of  consciousness  some  snbtìe 
influence  of  native  Welsh  traditjons.  For  it  has  iiftfD 
struck  me  aa  curious  and  perhaps  worth  considering  th»* 
the  theory  has  (so  far  as  I  know)  been  advocated  by  Wel»ti 
scholars  only.  To  the  Welsh  mind  the  name  GnyWíJ 
seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  something  aboriginal,  a  notifln 
that  arises  in  the  first  instance  no  doubt  from  a  fanciliil 
popular  connection  of  the  name  with  the  Welsh  word  for 
wood,  gwydd,  aa  if  it  meant  woodman,  dweller  in  wooda- 
To  illustrate  this  let  rae  quote  what  Dr.  Owen  Puffhe  b« 
to  say  in  hia  Dictionary,  s.v.  Gn^ydiiei. 

"Gwyddel,  pl.Gwyddelod — That  is,  of  the  woods,  tlutlt. 
in  a  sylvan  state ;  a  savage.  It  ia  an  appellative,  Bynony- 
mous  with  Celt,  and  Tsgotiaid,  for  an  individual  of  fflii 
tribes  as  lead  a  venatic  life  in  woods,  in  contradÌstinctinD 
to  the  Gràl,  living  by  cultivating  the  ground.  WhicherW"* 
these  two  primary  classes  of  mankind  had  the  ascendaioT 
gave  its  nauie  to  the  whole  country.  There  is  a  traditÌíH' 
of  Wales  being  once  inhabited  by  the  Gwytheliana,  or.  nio'* 
properly,  its  first  inhabitants  were  so  called ;  and  the  com- 
mon people,  in  speaking  of  it,  aacribe  some  ruins  abont  th* 
country,  under  the  name  of  Oyttan  y  GioÿdMod '  to  theO! 

'  The  popular  ntlributloa  in  Wales  of  early  stone  and  «inh-wor*»»'^ 
Ontyddel  b&s  no  more  hialorical  vitlue  than  the  coalmen  >a]>[K>«ltli»  iW 
liaiilnr  remains  in  England  owe  their  origin  to  the  •'  DaueB".  or  in  Sodlw' 
othe  ■'PloU." 
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I  the  foxes  are  aaid  to  have  been  their  dogs ;  and  the 
polecats  their  domestic  cats,  and  the  like." 

I  will  mention  at  once  that  when  Dr.  Pughe  here  speaks 
of  a  tradition  in  Wales  that  the  country  was  once  inhabited 
by  Gkiels,  if  thereby  he  means  that  these  tJaels  were  a  more 
original  race  in  Britaiji,  older  than  the  Kymry,  such  a  tra- 
dition is  certainly  not  a  very  old  one,  as  there  is  never  any 
allusion  to  it  in  early  Welsh  literature,  where  on  the  con- 
trary, as  we  have  seen,  invasions  liionneitiirn]  of  the  Gael 
only  are  referred  to. 

In  some  parts  of  Wales  at  any  rate.  Gwyddel  is  also  used 
to  denote  gypsies,  though  they  are  more  properly  called 
teiUu  Abram  Wd.'  I  suppose  it  is  in  this  sense  that  John 
Ceiriog  Hughes  uses  tJie  word,  when  enumerating  the 
delights  of  a  Welsh  fair : 

"  Uoch,  bustjch.  deanawiiLid,  a,  heflrod, 
SaesoD  a  bnswail,  a  thtiirw  gwjllt : 
B'  Ffcrlns,  almanACB,  Owjddelud, 

^B  Aaynod,  a  merlixt,  a  niyllt." 

^^opularly,  then,  the  name  Gu-yddel  is  of  very  wide  appli- 
cation, and  if  I  lay  any  stress  at  all  ou  this,  it  is  only 
because  I  fail  to  see  on  what  other  grounds  the  notion  of 
the  Giael  haviiig  preceded  the  Brython  in  Britain  can  be 
based.  So  little  do  the  facts  at  our  disposal  bear  out  such 
a  notion.  For  whether  we  take  history  for  our  guide,  or 
native  tradition,  or  philology — we  are  led  to  no  other  con- 
clusion but  this :  that  no  Gael  ever  set  his  foot  on  British 
8oil  save  from  a  vessel  that  had  put  out  from  Ireland.  Let 
us  consider  what  other  evidences  we  have  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  Gael  within  the  boundaries  of  Wales,  and  how  those 
^t  in  with  the  two  opposing  theories. 

lere  is  the  evidence,  first,  of  the  inacribeil  stones,  which 
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which  showB  that  this  Irish  story  was  well  known  to  a 
Welsh  audience.  Indeed,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
this  kind  of  composition,  the  poem  can  hardly  be  under- 
stood by  anyone  not  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
incidents  of  the  legend. 

Again,  in  the  Mnhinogi  of  Branwen,  one  of  the  chief 
incident»  of  another  Irish  sa^,  the  Mesce  Uhd,  or  "  Intoxi- 
cation of  the  Men  of  Ulster",  is  referred  to  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  the  narrator  was  alluding  to  a  story  with  which 
his  audience  was  familiar.  In  the  Irish  saga  King  Âiliel 
and  Queen  Medb  (Maive)  of  Connaught  are  unexpectedly 
visited  by  their  enemies,  the  Ulster  King  Conchobor  and 
his  heroes,  who  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  had  wandered 
into  the  hostile  country.  The  King  and  Queen  of  Con- 
naught  receive  them  apparently  without  hostility.  A 
large  building  is  placed  at  their  disposal  which  was  called 
the  iron  house  (iech.  wrvaide),  because  it  was  built  of  iron, 
though  the  iron  was  concealed  by  a  covering  of  wood  both 
inside  and  outside.  A  rich  banquet  was  set  before  them. 
"  But  as  the  night  approached,  their  attendants  would 
steal  away  from  them  one  by  one,  even  to  the  last  man, 
who  closed  the  door  after  him.  And  seven  chains  of  iron 
were  fixed  upon  the  house,  and  fastened  i*\  seven  stone 
pillars  that  were  upon  the  green  outside.  An  enormous 
fire  was  kindled,  and  thrice  fifty  smiths  were  brought, 
with  their  smiths'  bellows,  to  blow  the  fire.  Then  the 
hosts  shouted  loudly  about  the  house,  so  that  the  men  of 
Ulster  within  were  silent,  speechless,  until  one  of  them 
said :  '  What,  0  men  of  Ulster,  is  the  great  heat  that 
seizes  our  feet?  Meseenis  they  are  bui-niiig  us  from  below 
and  from  above,  and  the  house  is  closed  fast.'" '     It  is  to 

'  Mcice  I'iad.  ed  Hennesnj,  p,  ■15,  This  incident  reminds  one  of  the 
iomewhat  pimilnr  fate  which,  in  the  XVittangenlieii,  the  BurRnO'Iîa'n 
KQffor  aX,  the  bnoda  of  King  Eizel. 
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&Ì8  Irish  tale  the  Welsh  etory-t^ller  evidently  refers  when 
he  says  of  Llassar  Llaesgyfnewit  aud  his  wife  Kjniideu'  : 
Ac  a  diangyssant  or  ty  ha«am  yn  Iwerdon  pan  wnaeth- 
pwyt  yn  wynnjas  jii  eu  kylch,  ac  y  dihangyssant  odyno," 
Again,  in  the  Mabinogi  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen,  among 
the  household  of  King  Arthur,  we  find  mention  of  Kny- 
Awr  mab  Nes,'  i.e.  Conchobor  mac  Nessa,  the  famous 
Plster  King.  In  tlie  same  Mabinogi  a  place  famous  in 
jrish  legend  is  repeatedly  mentioned,  though  not  quite 
Ktrrectly,  but  with  that  easily-explained  distortion  so 
in  oral  tradition,  I  refer  to  the  place  called 
ÍÊgeir  Oervel  yn  Iwerddon, '  evidently  a  corruption  of  the 
IrÌBh  8eee.enn  Uairbheóil,  "the  Marsh  of  Uarbél,"  a  place 
Leinster,  frequently  mentioned  in  early  Irish  story- 
ing  as  the  abode  of  famous  heroes. '  A  Welsh  word 
imilar  in  sound,  etgeir,  "a  ridge,"  has  been  substituted 
br  xescenn,  and  üarbhél,  "cold-mouth,"  has  been  half 
jBndered  into  Welsh. 

Professor  Ehys,  in  his  paper  on  the  Tivrch  Trwyth,  has 
Flit  together  a  number  of  identifications  of  proper  names 
I  the  Mabinog-ion  with  Irish  ones.'  Again,  he  contends 
lat  the  presence  of  these  comparatively  few  Ii-ish  names 
I  to  be  explained  by  the  Goidelic  theory.  "  The  Mabino- 
ion"  he  says,  " are  of  Goidelic  origin,  but  they  do  not 

■  Sed  Book  of  Heryett,  edd.  Rhj^  and  Evani.  j,  p.  31. 

»  ÄHÌ  Bank,  p.  106,  IM. 

• /iW..  pp.  1(M,  3 i  112,14;  l;iS,  IBj;  136.28. 

•  See,  t.g;  Fled  Briarenn.  {WmdUulj.  Iriicke  Tcxte,  §  H3),  wliere  the 
tree  Qlus  of  Sesoenn  Uairbêüll  (it  ''''  Glaii  Sctcind  L'airbeail)  arc  mcn- 
toed.    The  place  is  also  in  Xhe  Uwiunic  saeas;  see  MaegnimaTtka  /'inn, 

T  {,RtB.  CeU..  V,  p.  lUä},  and  Aiiled  ilnn  hi  m;  edition  of  the  Battle  0/ 
'mtrn.  p.  74. 

*  Other  identiScatinng  may  no  doubt  be  added.    Thus  Eriin  {Hed  Baok, 

.  lOS.  2).  whoae  dons  arc  41U  reniiirliH.bIe  for  their  swiftness,  seems  to 
lllTe  his  name  from  the  Irish  word  êriniiii,  "conrse,  caruer."  Gartelit, 
ho  is  called  pennhijwjdd  Iiverddon  (_Jbid..  124,  10),  "the  ohiet  hunter  of 
bears  an  iriäh  name  meaning  "  Short-while." 
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come  from  the  Irish  or  the  Goidcls  of  Ireland ;  they  come 
rather,  as  I  thmk,  from  this  comitr}''8  Goidek,  who  nera 
migrated  to  the  sister  island,  but  remained  here,  and 
eventnally  adopted  Brythonic  speech."  This  se^ns  to  m*. 
among  other  tilings,  to  postulate  far  too  early  an  age  fw 
the  Mahiitogion.  Besides,  the  familiarity  of  Welsh  storj- 
tellers  with  Irish  sagas — mainly  of  tlie  Ulster  cycle— cm. 
aa  we  have  seen,  be  explained  much  more  naturullj  in 
tjther  ways.  From  the  fnrms  in  which  tlie  Irish  naniw 
appoar,  two  things  are  quit«  plain ;  tirst,  that  they  hate 
been  hunded  ou  by  oral  trddition,'  and  secondly  that  thú 
took  place  at  a  comparatively  late  time,  certainly  not 
before  the  ninth  centur}',  oud  in  some  instances  moiJi 
later,  as  such  forms  as  Gnyekwr  =^  Couciiobur,'  Oervd  = 
VarhMl,  Garedii  =  Gearr-gelut,  eunclusively  prove. 

The  second  contribution  which  I  offer  for  publicatiüii  at 
the  Transactitins  of  the  Society  consists  of  a  coUatiun 
and  emendation  of  some  of  the  Latin  and  Welsh  leiU 
published  in  1853  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees  under  the  title 
liivea  of  the  Cambro-Britùh  Saints.  This  edition  haa  Itmg 
been  known  to  be  very  inaccurate  both  in  its  Latin  i«"l 
Welsh  portions,'  The  very  facsimiles  with  whicli  the 
book  is  adorned  give  an  altogether  false  idea  of  the  MSS. 
from  which  the  terts  are  taken.  Several  of  the  Itref  in 
this  collection  are  based  on  very  old  material,  as  beconia 

'  Here  I  would  also  instanoe  tlio  form  in  which  the  n«mc  for  lb»  n't" 
Shaniion  twice  fippears  in  the  J'ed  Boob  [p.  M,  Itì,  17 1.  vii..  l,iinM  =  0' 
Sitmi^n.  the  WbIẃ  U  rendering  the  pnlatal  Irinh  ».  Compive  wiib  "*"' 
Ibe spelling  SeBoein  Ẅr.  Anglo- Saxon  ftrmnipie (A,D.  89IMroni  llie  In*- 
nominative  Siiu,  tc  beicg  pat  for  the  pnlat&l  ». 

'  In  the  middle  island  ot  Aran,  on  ibe  conn  of  Galwa;.  Mm  OMbMcir 
is  non  sounded  iìújì  crochir. 

■  Sorae  oC  the  blunders  in  IhU  edition  il  i»  hard  to  account  tor.  ThuM' 
p.  2Q.  I.  26,  the  !<eni>ele9B  ovnifu'  Snandroilia  has  been  miule  out  ol  w*  ■■ 
audimtin  in  the  fullowing  linel  P.  70, 1,  10.  instead  ot  the  meaningl» 
eUnererunt  the  MS.  hiu  apad  ClttMrerf  ( =  Irish  Cliain  Mntiri.  ao* 
Olonard).  etc. 
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particularly  clear  from  the  old- Welsh  and  old-Iriah  forma 
in  which  the  proper  names  and  place-names  appear,'  though 
many  of  them  have  been  much  corrupted  by  the  scribes, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  Liveg  is  that  of  St.  Car»n- 
tocus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  and  divided  his 
missionary  work  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
where  he  was  known  and  is  still  commemorated  under  the 
name  of  Catmeeh,  '*the  Comishman,"  In  Britain,  Llan- 
grannog  in  Cardiganshire,  and  Cnmtock  in  Cornwall,  take 
their  names  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  contem- 
porary of  St.  Patrick's,  and  to  have  been  active  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  while  Patrick  worked  in  the  south.  But 
his  chief  labours  were  in  Leinster,'  where  he  founded 
many  churches.  In  Iriaii  tradition  he  is  said  to  have 
arranged  tlie  Pagan  laws  of  Ireland,  together  with  SS. 
Patrick  and  Benignus.  There  was  another  Si.  Cainieih, 
also  a  Cornishman,  who  lived  about  a  century  later,  whose 
missionary  work  lay  also  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  founder 
of  Tuilén,  now  Dulane,  near  Kells,  in  Meath ;  and  an 
Irish  rhymed  topography  of  the  fourteenth  century  tells 
us  that  there  then  lived  a  sept  of  Welshmen  in  Meath, 
who  were  called  ComthinM  Chaimigt  "Caimech's  Con- 
gregation." They  were  subject  to  the  Cenél  n-Eochain. 
These  are  the  lines  ^ : 

"In  Ueatb,  though  noi  Muathmco, 
Are  BritoQS  o£  lasting  fame  : 
Karly  tboy  <)uuff  their  meuH. 
i'hey  lire  the  congregatioD  ot  Cairuech." 

I  may  here  mention   tliat  we  know  of  several   other 
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'  I  wonld  instance  suob  old  forms  us  minu  Jietho  (p.  2^)4,  IT),  .Valve  (2.tH, 
22).  lihu  Jii-lidnmo  {til.  2s,  now  Aoghtiin,  co.  Wioklow),  WrU/ere  (2M, 
a),  ifi-clii^  Lorre  {ib..  C;.  celiaia  Daro  (24!l,  äS).  Ei-yi*  (24a,  lii). 

'  ••  lu  regione  Lcgtn."  Rtti,  p,  SB,  S.     In  Ltgcii  Ibp  t  of  the  first  gyllnble 
■Bnders  thu  infeoled  a  of  the  Irish  Laigcll,  as  Centach  =  Ir,  Cainteck. 
Up  The  Topographical  Poeiiu  of  John  O'Dabha'jain,  ed.  O'DoDuvan,  p.  51. 
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settlements  of  Britons  in  Ireland,  and  Irish  topo^phj 
has  to  the  present  day  preserved  the  memoiy  of  such 
British  settlements  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Irish  designation  for  a  Briton  was  Britt,  or  Bretwtdu  liter 
Branttagk.  So  St.  Patrick  is  called  íw  Brat,  "  the  Briton" 
{Book  of  Leimter,  164f»,  In).  Both  were  very  common 
surnanies.  But  in  conformance  with  the  Stiitnte  of  ò 
Edward  IV  (1465),  which  enacted  that  every  Iriabman 
dwelling  within  the  Pale  should  take  an  English  surnamo. 
the  Irish  name  was  change  into  Wahh.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  a  considerable  number  of  Welsh  adwn- 
turers  settled  in  Tiiuwley,  from  whom  the  Barretts, 
Hostys,  Joyces,  Lanlessee,  MacAndrews,  Merricks,  am! 
Tomlyns  are  derived. '  , 

That  there  were  a  large  number  of  Welsh  settlements 
throughout  Ireland  is  evident  from  the  frequent  (mwit- 
rence  of  the  place-name  Ballybrannagh  (Ir.  BaiU  hrtatìt- 
nack).  Anglicised  Walshestown,  Walshstown,  Welchtown 
or  Wallstown,  of  which  the  Census  of  Ireland  (1871] 
enumerates  no  less  than  twenty-five."  The  majority  of 
these  names  occur  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  but  a  few  we 
also  found  in  Connaught  and  Ulster. 

There  is  a  fabulous  account  of  a  very  ancient  settlement 
of  Britons  in  wliat  is  now  the  barony  of  Forth  in  Wei- 
ford.  The  story,  the  oldest  version  of  which  we  find  in 
the  Book  of  Leimter,  a  MS.  of  the  twelftli  centuiy,  «J» 
that  Crimthann  Scíatlibél,  a  King  of  Leinster,  fabled  to 
have  lived  about  a.m.  3500,  received  a  Pictish  clttn  into 
his  territory  on  condition  that  they  should  free  him  from 
a  British  tribe  caCed  Túath  Fidga.  "  Each  man  of  them 
had  the  strength  of  a  hundred.     He  whom  they  wounded 

'  See  O'DonuTan'.-  Hg  Fiarhrach.  pp,  324-339. 
=  See  Alphahetical  Imlfx  to  the  Toicaland»  and  Tuwiu  of  Inland,  DtÿSít 
1877. 
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luld  perish,  and  neither  points  nor  edges  were  able  to 
hurt  them,  unless  they  were  charmed  {nemide.).  Then 
Trostan  (or  Drostan),  a  Pictiah  Druid,  gave  this  advice  to 
the  King:  'Let  thrice  fifty  milch-kine  be  milked  into 
one  trench,  and  let  him  whom  the  men  of  Fidga  shall 
wound  be  bathed  in  that  milk,  and  fi-om  the  poison  of 
their  weapons  he  shall  arise  healed,'  Thus  it  wa«  done, 
Crimtliann  was  victorious,  and  the  tribes  of  Fidga  fell."  ' 

From  the  Irish  Annala  we  learn  that  in  a.d.  682  Britons 
fought  with  the  Dálaraide  at  Ratlimore  in  Moylinny,  that 
in  A.o,  697  Britona  and  UUtermen  together  devastated  the 
coast  of  Louth  (Mag  Muirthemne) ,  and  that  in  701 
Irgalaeli,  the  grandson  of  Conang,  was  killed  by  Britons 
in  Inis  uiic  Nessán  (now  Ireland's  Eye).  " Possibly ", 
says  Reeves  [Adamnan,  p.  54),  "they  had  made  a  settle- 
ment in  Ireland." 

To  return  to  Rees'  Lives.  From  them  and  from  the 
Acta  Sanclitmm.  ffibemiae,  edit«d  by  de  Smedt  and  de 
Backer,  we  obtain  a  lively  picture  of  the  incessant  inter- 
course between  British  and  Irish  monasteries  during  the 
sirth  and  following  centuries,  British  monks  and  hermits 
in  Ireland,  and  Irisli  monks  and  liermits  in  Britain,  become 
familiar  figures."  Thus  St,  Cybi  spends  four  years  in 
Aiunmore  off  the  coast  of  Gal  way  during  St.  Enda's 
abbacy  there,  and  on  his  return  to  Britain  builds  a  church 
in  MoatJi  {Reen,  p.  184).  It  is  a  saintly  British  anchorite, 
working  as  a  cartwright  for  a  monastery  in  Ireland,  to 

ftom  St.  Fintan  tells  the  curious  story  of  his  visit,  in 
iBee  also  the  Irish  Jiiniiiii»,  pp.  123  und  136. 
*  "  Qnidaa  rellgioius  Hibemcnals  lieremitn  Deo  deiotlus  serviens  nomine 
Mentbi."  Hea,  p.  25.  "  MonActJUB  qnidam  de  fratribud  emt  )^itere  Britu" 
AfCa  SA  Hib„  ool.  420.  Seven  lirltÌBii  " peregrini "  eipel  St.  Fintan  from 
Talacb  Bennain.  lb.  col.  229.    Aa  to  a.  Biitish  "  peTegiinaa'  iu  looa,  tee 

Eb'  Aiiamnsn,  p,  202,-  Cf.  aiea  Cóioa  fer  de  Bretnaib  [tie  Ug.']  la  Mao  U 

kin  (=Faradian)  il-Laind  LËrí,  liook  p/  Leimter,   [>.  373  d.  ^Ê 
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the  compauy  of  St.  Colomba,  Cainnech,  and  Brenuaind 
(Brendanus),  to  the  Lund  of  Pmuiiae,  whence  he  has  juat 
returned,  bringing  witli  liim  sand  from  thence  in  his  shoes 
{Acta  8«.  ff.,  col.  411).  This  story  is  also  told  of  St.  Mimnu 
{fb.,  col.  502).  A  special  interest  attaches  to  it  because  tha 
name  of  the  place  where  Fintan  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Land  of  Pi-omise  (Terra  RepromUsiimig)  reealls  the  name 
of  one  of  the  islands  visited  by  Bran  mac  Febail  on  hia  way 
to  the  Land  of  Women.  Port  Subi,  "the  Portof  Delight", 
was  evidently  suggested  by  Inis  Subai,  "The  Isle  of 
Delight",  of  the  pagan  Elysium.'  In  the  Life  of  St.  David 
{Reen,  p.  124)  there  is  the  well-known  story  of  an  Irish 
chieftain  named  Boia,  who  had  his  abode  near  St.  David'a, 
and  who  gave  to  the  saint  the  Valli^  Rosina.  His  memory 
is  preserved  to  tlie  present  day  in  the  name  of  a  large  topJe 
near  St.  David's  called  Clegyr  Fwÿn,  which  is  sometimes 
wrongly  explained  as  Clet/i/r  Fwyaf,  "  the  biggest  rock 
His  daughter-in-law  bears  the  Brythonic  name  Dunaut 
(=Lat.  Donata).  An  Irish  pupil  of  St.  Davids  was 
Scutinus,  or  Scuithine  of  Sliab  Mairge,  also  called  ScolaiiuSf 
we  are  told  (Heee,  p.  131).  Irish  tradition  says  that  he 
could  walk  on  the  sea,  and  once  went  to  Rome  and  back  in 
one  day.  In  the  Welsh  Life  he  visits  St.  David's,  riding 
across  the  Irish  Sea  on  a  whale.  Similarly  St.  Barri 
(Pinnbarr  of  Cork),  on  his  return  from  Bome,  pays  a  visit 
to  St.  David,  and  then  rides  home  to  Ireland  on  a  horae 
{Reee,  p.  132}.  When  out  at  sea,  he  meets  St.  Brendan 
on  a  whale.  In  the  glosses  to  the  Felire  a  similar 
legend  is  told  of  St.  Barri  and  Scuithine,  and  as  I  want 
to  append  a  remark  on  these  and  similar  legends  of  saint^j 
I  will  read  it  to  you  in  Mr,  Whitley  Stokes'  translation : ' 

1  See  my  edition  of  The  Voyage  of  Bran.  %  üi. 
'  See  Owen's  PeinhreketMre,  p.  244,  n.  2. 

'  8po  the  Felire  Oen  oao,  p.  xxxit.     8t.  GwynDyw  .il=o  rides  on  the  sei 
(Eiit.  p.  152). 
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(•'Once  upon  a  time  Scuithíne  met  Barra  of  Cork,  and 
he  walking  on  the  sea,  and  Barm  in  a  vessel.  '  What  is 
tiie  cause  of  thy  walking  on  the  sea?'  saya  Barra.  'It  is 
not  a  sea  at  all,  but  a  plain  full  of  flowers  and  shamrock,' 
quoth  Scuithine,  and  in  his  liand  he  lifts  a  purple  flower, 
and  castas  it  from  him  to  Barra  in  the  ship.  And  Scuithine 
said :  '  Wliat  is  the  cause  of  a  vessel  swimming  on  the 
plain  ? '  At  that  word  Barra  stretches  his  hand  down 
into  the  sea,  and  takes  a  saluiou  thereout,  and  casts  it  to 
Scuithine." 

To  a  student  of  early  Irish  litersiture  it  is  plain  that  in 
this  and  many  similar  cases,  supernatural  attributes  of 
pa^an  divinities  and  heroes  liave  been  transferred  to  the 
heroes  of  Christianity,  the  saints.  The  incident  here  re- 
lated reminds  one  more  particularly  of  a  passage  in  the 
old-Irish  saga  The  Vrnfage  of  Bran.' 

"  When  Bran  had  been  at  sea  for  two  days  and  two 
nights,  he  saw  a  man  in  a  chariot  coming  towards  him 
over  the  sea.  It  was  Manannan  the  son  of  Ler  [the  sea- 
god  of  the  Irish].  Then  Manannan  sang  the  following 
quatrains  to  him : 

"  Bran  deems  it  a  marvel 
^K  A»  ha  sails  In  bid  cnrtiule  over  the  «ea: 

^h  While  to  me  in  mv  chariut  from  afar 

^V  It  is  a  Buwerj  plnin  oa  which  he  riiles  ttbout. 

Similarly  the  speckled  salmon  are  calves  and  lambs, 
Bran's  boat  passes  over  the  tops  of  trees. 


See  mj  edltiao,  §§  32-35. 


For  the  proved  ẃíB  in  which  Brna  is, 

Tbitt  to  me  In  mj  two- wheeled  chariot 
Is  a.  joyous  plain  with  ptoEusion  of  floweni. 
Bran  sees  a  [hoasitntl  waveH 
Beating  aoinsB  the  clear  sea : 
I  we  in  a  pleasant  plain 
Reil-heailed  Howefs  without  fault." 
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St.  Cadoc  also  spent  some  time  in  Irpland.  His  m<ither, 
Gladuaa,  daugliter  of  Braehan,  wa.8  of  frisli  desceiit.  He 
stayed  three  years  with  St.  Muchutu  (t  ö3tí)  of  Lismore 
(co.  Waterford)  "  until  he  succeeded  in  gaining  perfection 
in  the  learning  of  the  West"  (Reea,  p.  36).  On  his  return 
to  Britain  he  was  accompanied  by  several  British  and  Irish 
clerics,  amongst  whom  were  Finnian,  MacMoil  and  Gnauan. 
We  are  also  told  that  he  possessed  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
river  Liffey.  St,  Finnian  was  his  favourite  Irish  pupil,  and 
the  veneration  of  the  monks  of  Clonard  (a  monastery 
founded  Ity  St.  Finnian)  for  the  memory  of  St.  Cadoc  waa 
such  that  they  would  honourably  receive  any  of  his  clergy, 
and  make  him  as  one  of  their  heirs  (p.  70).  In  this  Life 
we  find  the  mention  of  an  Irishman  called  Liuguri  ( ^= 
Lóiguire)  a  skilful  architect,  who  had  come  to  Wales  and 
settled  near  Neath.    From  him  Llaiilyugri  is  called  (p.  47). 

In  reading  the  Lives  of  St.  Cadoc  one  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  nowhere  is  there  any  mention  of  his  being  the  author 
of  those  aphorisms  whicli  Welsh  tradition  ascribes  to  him. 
Nor,  though  t-he  opportunities  are  not  wanting,  is  any 
remarkable  saying  ever  put  in  his  mouth ;  and  the  epithet 
Doeih,  "  wise  ",  which  is  now  always  bestowed  upon  him, 
is  never  once  applied  to  him,  though  when  on  the  Conti- 
nent he  went  by  the  name  of  Sopliias.  But  there  seems 
to  be  no  authority  whatever  for  ascribing  the  aphorisms 
collected  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
that  go  by  the  name  of  Cattwg  Ddoetk,  to  our  saint.  Ab 
I  hope  to  show  in  a  special  paper,  these  proverbia,l  sayings 
are  simply  renderings  and  adaptations  in  Welsh  of  the 
well-known  Disticha  Catonis,  ever  since  the  eighth  century 
one  of  the  favourite  books  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

That  the  distichs  of  Cato  were  as  well-known  in  Wales 
as  in  the  rest  of  Western  Europe  can  he  proved  by  a 
number  of  references   and   allusions   to   them   in   Welsh 


Eterature.  of  which  I  will  only  mention  two.  In  tlie 
riarls  of  the  RM  Book  of  Hergesf  (p.  297,  fi)  Cado  h-en, 
old  Cato'  is  mentioned  tot;ethpr  with  Bede  and  the  Sibyll 
Sibli)  as  one  who  poBseaaed  the  wisdom  of  Adam.  In  the 
1  MSS.  (p.  252},  among  a  set  of  wise  or  witty  saying, 
Bch  of  which  is  ascribed  to  some  lejifendary  or  historical 
tai'acter,  we  find  the  following  extraordinary  sentiment 
Mibed  to  one  Cadgyffro ; 
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auicbwedl  CaJgyffcii 
Heii.  yn  ilBrllaii]  llyf  r  Calo  : 
Nil)  mud  gwr  ui  bai  Oymrn," 


rhieh  may  be  Englished  as  follows  : 

I  "  Raet  Ihou  heart!  the  snjin^  uf  Cml^ffio 

k  The  old,  while  reading  i  he  bnuk  of  Cuto : 

He  ]fl  not  R  good  nuiii  who  is  nal  a  Welshmnn." 

SFho  Cadgyffro  was  I  know  not.  But  his  name  seems  to 
tean  "  Exciter  of  battle ",  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
as  responsible  for  much  fighting  if  liis  sa^'ings  were  all 
E  this  provocative  nature.  The  similarity  of  the  names 
hto  (in  later  Welsh  Cado)  and  Cadac,  tmd  the  circum- 
<nce  that  the  1att«r  was  also  called  Sopkia-g,  explain  the 
iCt  that  these  aphorisms  were  fathered  upon  the  Welsh 
int. 

The  Irish  saints  who  are  said  to  have  visited  St.  David 
id  St.  Cadoc  are  too  numerous  to  mention.'  But  before 
leaving  this  subject  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
an  interesting  linguistic  phenomenon  wliich  is  directly  the 
outcome  of  the  intercourse  between  members  of  the  two 
nations.  British  and  Irish  "  peregrini "  would  naturally 
acquire  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  lived. 

a  ia  St.  Brendan,  whu  on  his  vUlt  t«  St.  David  reul  a  (ireek 

□ut  knowing  the  language,  ag  eaiiily  as  if  it  hod  tioen  I^lin 

t.  SS.  Hib.,  enl.  TtìS).     Iiuula  AiUeh,  where  he  is  aai'l  to  have  fnnnded 

B'BiaiiHatery  (lb.,  col.  TiiU),  b  certainly  not  Alyth  in  Perthihlre,  aa  Kcevt-a 

Bojectured  (Adannim,  p.  74).  but.  Islay. 
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They  would  thus  be  familiar  with  two  Celtic  dialects  or 
languages,  and  if  we  may  .judfje  from  a  single  curious 
specimpii,  tlie  two  kindred  languages  would  sometimes 
influeiici?  esAUi  other  and  a  sort  of  mixed  lajiguage  arise. 
This  was  the  ease  with  the  scribe  of  the  Juvencua  Ŵlossee, 
an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Núadu,  who  evidently  lived  in 
a  British  monastery.  Professor  Thumeysen  was  the  first 
to  point  out'  that  in  these  glosses  some  apparently 
Brythouic  words  have  really  been  modelled  on  Irish 
words,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  certain  Irish  words  have 
been  "brythonised".  Thus  hencunsou,  which  glosses  ref em 
striyti  m&HÌme7ita,  is  niit  a  genuine  Brythonic  word,  but  ia 
modelled  upon  the  Irish  eeiichasaa ;  similarly  gwrthdo  (gL 
obaütit)  seems  the  Irish /tìíííí,  atmtm  (gl<  antiqaam  genien) 
the  Irish  sruthiu,  arbcr  bit  (gl.  vesaiur]  is  imitated  from 
Ir.  airbir  biuth,  etc. 

My  last  contribution  is  a  batch  of  Welsh  loanwordi 
from  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English,  which  I  believe 
have  not  hitherto  been  collected,"  Wliile  the  influence 
of  Welsh  on  English  has  always  been  of  the  slightest — for 
most  Welsh  loanwords  given,  e.g.,  in  Skeats'  Etymological 
Dictionary  turn  out  to  be  none — -Welsh  has  at  all  times 
borrowed  from  English.  To  many  of  the  older  loaua  a 
peculiar  interest  and  importance  attach. 

With  regard,  e.g.,  to  the  vexed  question  of  dating  early 
Welsh  poems,  I  think  we  may  sometimes  derive  help  front 
these  foreign   words,  if,  namely,  we  are  able  to  fix  the 

'  He  Bays  (Rrv.  Celt.,  xi,  p.  92) :  "  Outre  oes  mots  pnrement  jrlandola  a'c 
trouve  {I'antres  qui  ont  bien  I'aapect  gallois,  luals  qa'on  n'n  jumalB  reo* 
cotitrês  (lana  d'ftuCree  mnnaments  ilea  dial eoI«t<  bret«ns;  on  DolosconnaK 
que  sous  une  forms  irtatidaise.  Ne  serait-oe  pii»  que  le  glossuteur  irlandail 
alt  parlé  un  i^lluja  '  híbernisaa^'  c'c9t-i-dir«  qu'il  ait  çA  et  la  '  britaniilai 
des  molB  irUndais,  tout  conime  un  Frauçiiiti  igui,  parlant  italLeu,  ae  servlrait 
de  mots  fraiiçais  italiunìsês." 

'  Thoy  will  be  printed  in  the  (irst  number  ui  the  ForthcumiriiC  Arohin  fllr 
CellUche  Lexikvgropbit  (Nicmevcr,  Hnlle  n.  S.). 


Íiriod  at  which  they  came  into  the  lang^uage.  A  very 
lumon  loan  from  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  Welsh  word  tarian, 
a  shield."  It  was  borrowed  from  the  oblique  case  of 
loip  Anylo-Saxon  targe,  a  feminine,  which  gender  the 
Welsh  word  has  preserved.  But  Anglo-Saxon  tnrge  is  not 
a  native  word,  either.  It  was  in  its  turn  borrowed  from 
yke  Norae  targa,  and  cannot  have  come  into  use  among 
Saxons  before  the  ninth  century  at  tiie  earliest, 
^deed,  tlie  earliest  occurrence  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  Pro- 
Bflor  Toller  informs  me,  is  in  a  will  dated  970.  You  will 
iily  see  the  importance  of  this.  For  we  can  say  with 
ainty  tliat  a  Welsh  poem  iii  which  the  word  iariiin 
SCUTS — and  so  many  of  the  early  Welsh  poems  dealing 
jrith  war,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  use  of  the 
rord — cannot  very  well  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date 
lan  the  tenth  century.  It  would  take  me  too  long  to 
!Dter  fully  into  this  now,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out 
lat  in  some  of  those  poema  which  aire  generally  con- 
idered  as  the  oldest,  such  as  the  Qododin,  the  word  does 
tot  occur,  native  words,  such  as  ytg^oyd,  or  aee,  being  used 
tatead.  On  the  other  hand,  tarmn  does  occur  in  several 
commonly   ascribed  to   Taliessin  and  other  early 

Other   interesting   and   instructive   examples    of    loans 

■om  Anglo-Saxon  are  found  in  place-names  within  the 

indaries  of  the  Principality.     Some  of  these  have  often 

(en  noticed  before,  such  as  bettws,  which  is  undoubtedly 

iae   Anglo-Saxon   betlkti»,   "a   prayer-houae,"   ffridd,   "a 

[.ntation,  or  enclosed  ground,"  from  frith  in  the  same 

These    are    of    common    occurrence.      But   two 

ytteresting   isolated   place-names   of   Anglo-Saxon  origin 

iBve,  I  believe,  not  been  noticed  before.     One  is  the  name 

well-known    mountain    in     Cacmurvonshire    spelt 

ìÿnichi  and   pronounced  Cnicht.     The  combination  ciit. 
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wliich  is  quite  un-Welsh,  at  onc«  betrays  ita  foreign 
origin,  for  cht  is  only  found  in  foreign  loanwords,  a«  e.g. 
in  brachtrm  or  brechian,  "  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,"  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic.  Cyndckt,  I  take  it,  is  the 
old-English  cníAí,  modem  English  krUght.  The  y  of  the 
first  syUable  has  here  merely  the  value  of  the  so-called 
irrational  vu»'el,  as  in  lylawil,  tylodi.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  this  mountain,  and  have  seen  it,  say,  from 
the  Aberglaslyn  valley,  will  remember  its  bold  and 
imposing  shape,  and  admit  that  no  more  appropriate  name 
coidd  have  been  given  to  it. 

A  still  more  interesting  loan  from  Anglo-Saxon  is  found, 
I  believe,  in  the  name  of  a  village  not  far  from  Denbigh, 
called  E/enechtyd,  though  I  believe  Professor  Rhys  has 
proposed  a  different  explanation.  Again,  the  eld  points  to 
foreign  origin.  Now  there  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  e/en- 
néhthe,  which,  however,  occurs  only  once  in  a  passage  in  the 
Jttglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  Unfortunately  its  meaning  is  not 
very  clear,  and  two  different  etymologies  and  explanatione 
have  been  proposed.  According  to  one,  it  means  "  neigh- 
bourhood ",  from  e/en-néah  "  even-nigh "' ;  according  to 
another  it  comes  from  efen-keah  "  even-high  ",  and  has 
the  meaning  of  "  plateau ".  I  myself  incline  towards 
tlie  latter  explanation,  and  as  for  Efenechtyd,  I  am  told 
that  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  very  remarkable  hill,  the 
shape  of  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  name. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  very  desultory  remarks 
and  notes  to  an  end.  Before,  however,  I  sit  down,  I 
should  like,  now  that  I  am  face  to  face  with  a  Society 
that  ever  since  its  foundation  has  done  so  much  for  tha 
advancement  to  Celtic  research,  to  bespeak  your  interest 
in  an  undertaking  which,  together  with  all  Celtic  students, 
I  have  very  much  at  heart.  Tliis  is  a  ayateniatic  collection 
of  Welsh  dialectical  words  and  phi-ases  so  far  as  they  have 
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not  yet  found  their  way  into  the  dictionaries.  This  is  a 
matter  which  can  no  longer  be  safely  deferred ;  for  the 
vitality  of  Welsh  dialect  is  now  seriously  on  the  wane. 
Quite  apart  from  any  other  considerations,  such  a  collec- 
tion would  be  of  great  value  for  the  student  of  older 
Welsh.  You  know  that  older  Welsh  literature  is  full  of 
words,  the  meaning  of  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
unless  we  can  connect  them  etymologically  with  known 
words  in  one  of  the  cognate  languages.  But  it  frequently 
happens  that  such  old  words,  though  they  have  long  dis- 
appeared from  the  standard  Welsh  language,  linger  on  in 
some  dialect,  where  they  may  disappear  any  day  without 
having  been  chronicled. 

Let  me  give  you  an  instance  which  has  lately  occurred 
to  me.  There  is  a  line  in  the  Gorchan  Cynfelin  in  the 
Book  of  Aneurin  (Skene,  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  ii,  p.  75) 
which  runs  as  follows :— 

trwy  hoel  trwy  hemin, 

thus  translated  by  Canon  Silvan  Evans  : 

"  through  nail,  through  snare". 

But  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  attributing  the 
meaning  of  "  snare "  to  the  word  hemin.  Professor 
Rhys,  in  quoting  the  passage  in  his  learned  paper  on  the 
language  of  old- Welsh  poetry  {Kev.  Celt,  v,  p.  39)  leaves 
the  word  untranslated.  It  occurred  to  me  that  hemin 
might  be  cognate  with  the  Irish  semenn,  *'  a  rivet ";  for 
initial  h  in  Welsh  generally  corresponds  to  an  Irish  s,  as 
hen,  sen  ;  hir,  sir,  etc. 

My  delight  was  great  when  not  long  afterwards  I  heard 
the  word — or  rather  a  verb  derived  from  it — used  in  this 
sense  by  an  old  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carnar- 
von. He  was  sending  his  son  to  the  blacksmith  with  a 
piece  of  iron  plate,  through  which  he  wanted  a  nail  or 
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rivet  put,  and  his  words,  so  far  as  I  remember,  were  some- 
thing like  this  :  "  Cerdd  â  hwn  i'r  efail  a  gofyn  i'r  go'  ei 
hemynu  ".  If  you  consider  that  more  than  1,000  years  lie 
between  the  first  and  only  occurrence  of  this  word  in 
Welsh  literature  and  its  chance  turning  up  to-day,  you 
will  have  a  striking  example  of  the  vitality  of  Welsh 
dialects. 

Perhaps  in  the-  large  number  of  literary  societies  scat- 
tered throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Prin- 
cipality the  means  may  be  found  for  carrying  out  such 
dialectical  work,  and  if  from  such  a  centre  as  your  own 
Society  such  work  could  be  organised,  directed,  and 
assisted,  you  would  do,  I  think,  a  useful  and  trulj 
national  work,  and  one  for  which  future  generations  of 
Celtic  students  would  be  particularly  grateful. 


OYMBU   FU : 
SOME    CÜNTEiMrfJEAliY  STATEMENTS.* 


By    R.    ARTHUK    ROBERTS, 
Of  the  Public  Rocoicl  Uffice. 
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It  was  my  privilege,  flome  years  ago,  to  give  a  summEuy 
sccomit  in  the  audience  of  this  Society  of  the  Public 
Records  relating  to  Wales  as  a  whole.  On  this  occasion  1 
confine  myself  to  one  class,  which  are  technically  known  as 
"Ministers*  Accounts."  These  contain  atatements  of  fact 
intimately  concerning  the  inhabitants  i)f  the  parts  of  the 
oountry  to  which  they  relate ;  the  statements  were  made 
by  men  who  themselves  were  on  tJie  spot  at  the  moment 
when  the  facts  chronicled  arose,  and  by  men,  too,  who 
were,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  iurangements  prevailing, 
bound  to  the  strictest  veracity.  By  the  study  of  tliese 
documents,  therefore,  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  gain 
some  knowledge  of  the  circumstJinces  of  the  life  of  the 
]people  in  Wales  in  times  remote  from  the  present,  and 
in  this  expectation  anyone  proiserly  quallaed  entering 
npon  this  study  will,  I  think,  not  be  disappointed. 

It  is  necessary  at  once  to  explain  that  these  "  ministers  " 
."Were  not  persons  of  a  religious  calling,  such  as  those  with 
whom  the  word  in  Wales  is  now  most  generally  associated, 
ìnrt  (to  quote  from  Mr.  Seargill-Bird's  invaluable  Gmde  to 
Public  Reconh)  "  Bailiffs,  Farmers,  Beeves,  Collectors, 
ivers,  and  other  Officers  or  Ministers  of  such  Manors 


ud  Owen.      ^^^^^Ê 
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and  Lands  belonging  to  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Cniwn 
au  did  not  form  part  of  the  Firma  Comitntu»  or  yearly 
Farm  of  the  Sheriff,  and  also  of  such  lands  as  were 
iicquired  from  time  to  time  by  escheat,  forfeiture,  or 
otherwise,"  These  ministers  brought  to  the  Sing's  Ex- 
chequer a  e-irmpotus,  or  account  of  their  receipts  and  ei- 
pfuses,  containing  minute  particulars  ;  and  these  acoounte. 
rolls  of  parchment  of  a  varied  cliaracter,  so  left  at  the 
Exchequer,  have  remained  to  this  day  and  are  now  care- 
fully preserved,  and  may  be  examined  by  any  who  We 
leisure  to  devote  to  the  task,  but  profitably,  it  should  bf 
said,  only  by  those  who  can  interpret  the  abbrevialed 
Latin  in  which  they  are  expressed.  They  have  referenw 
to  all  partfi  of  the  country  south  of  the  Tweed,  and  aiDong 
them  are  many  relating  to  Wales  and  to  almost  even' 
district  of  Wales.  The  particulars  to  be  obtained  from 
tliem  are  valuable  historically,  are  often  very  curious  «ml 
interesting,  and  are  always  instinct,  as  it  were,  with  life 
and  actuality. 

Almost,  if  not  quite,  the  earliest  in  date  of  the  Welib 
section  is  one  that  bears  tlie  venerable  age   of  over  Ni 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  referring  to  a  time  when,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  on  the   throne   of  England   sat  King 
Henry  III,  and  ten  years  of  his  reign  had  still  to  run.    In 
the  yeai-  1262  died  Eichard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
Lord  of  Glamorgan,  and  for  the  space  of  a  few  days  mo« 
than  twelve  months  his  lauds  in  Glamorgan  were  in  the 
hands  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  th« 
Warden  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  as  representative  of  I 
lord  the  king.     The  exact  period  during  which  they  Wi 
^  ao  held  was  from  Lammas  Day,  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
fiucula,   that   is,    1st   of   August,   12C2,  to   the   lOth 
fligust  in  the  following  year.     During  this  time,  1  ne 
irdly  say,  the  Earl  uf  Hereford  took  good  care  to  seci 
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"  such  of  the  proceeds  as  were  forthcoming.  Then  it  was 
tliat  somebody  "farmed"  the  whole  of  Cardiff — Kerdiff, 
the  roll  calls  it.  There  was  u  port  there  then,  as  now ; 
there  was  good  ushing,  and  there  were  mills.  This 
"  farmer  "  liad  them  all ;  made  out  of  the  town  and  port, 
fishery  and  mills,  what  he  could,  and  paid  a  rent  of 
±,66  las.  4d.  [I  am  not  concerned  now  with  the  values 
of  money,  but  ynu  will  understand  that  that  sum  repre- 
sented then  a  much  greater  value  than  such  a  sum  denotes 
t«-day ;  and  what  the  comparative  value  is  might  easily  be 
worked  out  from  this  very  document  from  which  I  am 
quoting.]  There  were  other  rents  and  moneys  a<;counted 
for  which  I  must  not  stay  now  to  give  details  of — one 
among  them,  for  example,  of  5s.,  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  on 
the  beer  tliat  was  brewed  at  Cowbridge.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  Earl  of  Hereford's  account  is,  I 
think,  his  statement  of  exjrendjture,  and  to  that  I  turn 
at  once.  He  took  over  the  management  of  the  property, 
so  to  say,  in  the  month  of  August.  Like  a  prudent  agri- 
culturist he  did  not,  although  it  was  a  troublous  time, 
allow  these  broad  acres  to  remain  unsown  and  untilled. 
At  Lantwit — which  the  document  calls  Lanyltwjrt — he 
sowed  thirty-six  quarters  of  com,  for  which  lie  paid  six 
and  eight  pence  (half  a  mark)  the  quarter,  and  fifty 
quarters  of  uats,  for  which  he  disbursed  two  shilling 
and  sixpence  the  quarter,  and  he  sowed  also,  possibly, 
some  beans.  I  am  not  practical  agriculturist  enough  to 
estimate  how  far  these  quantities  would  go,  but  it  is 
»ted  that  there  were  four  ploughmen  employed  there :  it 
lay  be  taken  for  a  certainty  that  they  were  occupied  in 
preparing  the  land  mure  days  than  one ;  but  whatever 
time  they  occupied,  when  their  work  was  completed,  tliey 
divided  between  them  the  sum  of  six  shillings  and  two- 
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This  tloeuuitìiit  furthermore  tells  ua  Bomefhing  of  tlie 
oceupanta  at  this  time  of  the  castles  of  Neath,  of  Llan- 
genydd,  of  Talvan,  of  LlaQtnsaant,  aud  of  CardifE  itself. 
We  can  iu  imagination  accompany  the  Earl  of  Hereford 
to  any  one  of  theae  outlying  strongholds,  and  turn  out  the 
whole  of  the  gai-riaon  for  inspection.  Let  us,  for  example, 
look  at  them  aa  they  might  be  mustered  at  Neath  for  the 
purpose.  There  is  iirat,  standing  out  alone,  tlie  constable. 
He  is  allowed  two  horaes,  and  has  two  grooms  or  men  to 
attend  to  them.  He  is  supported  by  ave  men  in  armour; 
each  of  these  is  on  horaebui'k,  and  each  has  a  spare  horse 
beside,  and  each  has  two  grooms.  This  is  the  fighting 
force.  Then  a  little  aside  stands  the  clerk ;  he  has  one 
horse  and  one  groom.  The  garrison  is  not  left  without 
spiritual  privileges :  thej  have  a  chaplain,  whose  duties, 
however,  do  not  take  him  abroad,  aud  who,  therefore, 
haa  no  liorse,  but  only  .an  attendant.  Now  come  the 
subordinate  eatabliahment — the  porter  at  the  gate,  the 
man  who  carries  the  keya,  the  cook,  the  baker,  the  brewer, 
the  smith,  the  ferrymen,  the  reeve,  two  toreatera,  two 
cowherds,  the  miller,  the  laundress,  and  sundry  others,  in 
all  lifty-two  persons  and  thirteen  horses.  Such  was  the 
garrison  of  Neath  Caatle,  and  this  document  proceeds  to 
tell  how  much  bread  and  beer  they  consumed  per  week, 
and  what  the  cost  of  the  accompaniments  to  these  staple 
articles  of  food  was ;  also  how  mucli  each  person  wa« 
allowed  for  clothing  during  the  time.  Details  would  be 
tedious,  but  the  document  furnishes  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  Talvan  gives  us  the  names  of  the  two  men-at>.arms  who, 
with  their  armoured  horses,  for  the  pay  of  twelve  pence  a 
day,  and  at  a  cost  of  living  of  seven  shillings  per  week, 
held  this  post  for  the  Lord  Marcher  and  the  King.  The 
men  were  Owen  Giek  and  his  brother  Moi^u. 

Cardiff  Castle  at  this  time,  for  a  reason  which  we  can 
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only  surmise,  had  a  much  smaller  garrison  than  Neath. 
The  constable  had  but  three  men-at-aruis  to  support  him ; 
he  had  this  advantage,  however,  over  his  fellow  at  Neath  : 
he  was  allowed  three  horses  where  the  other  had  but 
two. 

The  next  document '  to  which  I  should  wish  to  refer  '{ 
makes  statements  of  a  more  purely  Welsh  character 
{though  still  in  the  Law  Latin  of  the  period,  of  course), 
and  d^als  with  a  time  fifteen  years  later,  wlien,  Henry  111 
having  been  laid  with  his  fathers,  his  son  Edward,  as  yet 
a  young  king,  had  succeeded  him  in  England,  and  in 
Wales  Llewellyn  had  been  brought  to  terms  of  submieaion 
and  had  married  a  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  great  de  Mont- 
fort-  This  document  relates  to  Cardiganshire.  Before  I 
aay  anything  as  to  its  contents,  permit  me  to  read  and  so 
recall  to  your  minds  two  or  three  passages  from  the  Brut 
y  TyiPÿsoifẁn,  or  Chronicle  of  tlie  Princes  of  Wales.  I 
quote  from  the  translation  in  the  Rolls  edition,  as  sufficient 
for  my  purpose.  First,  under  the  year  1276,  we  read 
there,  "  At  length,  about  the  feast  of  Candlemas  [that  is, 
February  the  2nd],  tiie  King  appointed  a  Council  at 
Worcester :  and  there  he  designed  three  armies  against 
Wales.  .  .  .  The  third  army  he  sent  to  Caermarthen 
and  Ceredigion,  led  by  Pain,  son  of  Patrick  de  Says," 
Then  under  the  next  year,  1277,  we  have,  "Then  Pain, 
I  «m  of  Patrick,  subjugated  to  tlie  King  three  conunota  of 
I  Upper  Aeron — Aiihunog,  and  Mevenydd  and  the  middle 
OOmmut.  And  Rhys,  son  of  Maredudd  and  Rhys  Wj-n- 
dod,  and  the  two  sons  of  Maredudd,  son  of  Owain,  son  of 
Oruffudd,  son  of  the  Lord  Rhys,  from  Ceredipion,  went  to 
Í  Court  of  the  King,  to  offer  their  homage  and  oath  of 
,nce  to  him.     .     .     ,     The  same  year,  the  feast  of 

See  Tranacript  of  Ibis  roll,  given  as  &□  appendix  tn  this  pnpur. 
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S.  James  the  Apostle  [July  25],  Edmund,  the  King's 
brother,  came  with  an  army  to  Llanbadam,'  and  began 
to  build  a  castle  at  Âberystwith." 

"  On  the  eve  of  S.  Matthew  [September  20]  Edmund 
and  Pain  went  to  Eni^land.  and  left  Roger  Myles  to  be 
constable  at  Âberyatwith  and  to  protect  tlie  country." 

So  much  for  the  chronicler.  Let  ua  now  turn  to  our 
document,  this  "  Ministers'  Account "  for  CardìgajishÌre, 
making  statements,  recorded  at  the  moment,  relating  to 
occurrences  from  December,  1277,  to  February,  1281 
period  commencing,  that  is,  three  montlia  after  the 
time  when  Edmund,  tiie  king's  brother,  and  Pain  went 
off  to  England,  leaving  Roger  Myles  behind  them,  and 
what  does  it  purport  to  be  ?  It  purports  to  be,  and  it 
undoubtedly  is,  the  account  rendered  by  Sir  Roger  de 
Meolis  or  Molis  (the  very  Roger  Myles  of  the  translator 
of  the  chronicle)  of  his  receipts  from  these  very  com- 
mots  of  Merenydd  and  Anhunog,  with  those  from  other 
commots,  namely,  Creuddyn,  Perfedd  and  Geneurglyn ;  and 
of  his  receipts  also  from  tlie  vills  of  Trefilan  and  Llanhilar, 
the  demesne  of  Llanbadam,  the  vill  of  Llanbadam  (called 
in  the  roll  Lampader),  and  Llanrhystyd.  Lives  there  a 
man — from  Cardiganshire — with  soul  so  dead  that  he  will 
not  turn  to  this  roll  of  parchment,  more  than  six  hundred 
years  old,  and  ask  with  interest  what  it  has  tu  disclose  to 
him  of  his  rude  forefathers  who  then,  amid  natural 
surroim dings  and  beneath  a  sky  that  he  knows  so  well, 
lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being.  I  trow  not :  and 
therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  such  a  person,  if  he  be  here. 


'  It  is  aliuost  impossible  u>  avoid  an  allubiuQ,  b;  tbe  waj.  to  a  Rojld 
rrinoB.  whu  in  Uie  nmnth  uf  June  iu  this  year  18%  cume  to  Aberyslwilh, 
not  in  a  hoelUe  character,  there  ui  BssisC  in  (he  bailding  "f  a  fabric  whichi 
It  may  Iw  buped,  will  tiourisli  fur  more  centuries  than  the  malerial  fortress 
of  LlunliudBrt!  Vuwr  liiw  kIuikI. 
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witìiout  troubling  you  with  too  many  details.  I  mention  a 
few  of  these  contempcrary  statements  relating  t^i  Cymni 
/u.  as  it  was  in  the  county  of  Cardigan. 

Of  the   commot  of    Mevenydd,   Madoc   Vauchan    was 
priepofihia,  or  reeve,  and  this  roll  contains,  first  of  all,  an 
account  of  hia  receipts  from  the  2lBt  of  December,  1277, 
to  the  22nd  of  February.  1280,  a  period  of  two  years  and 
three  months.     The  truth  of  hia  statements  was  certified 
by  another  otHcial,  Howel  ap  Wilim,  the  Raglow  of  the 
commot.     The  moneys  demanded  and  obtained  from  the 
iniiabitants  of  the  commot  were  not  newly  imposed  taxes, 
but  ancient  customary  payments,  the  only  difference  being 
in  their  destination :  they  consisted  of  the  rents  of  a^siKe 
or  the  fixed  rents,  the  rents  from  the  Weest,  or  gweel/a  or 
H^ood-rents,  the  payments  for  the  potura  of  the  gervwiite» 
^Bf  Keys,  or  dues  for  the  support  of  these  persons,  reckoned 
^Bÿ  one  penny  a  day  each,  the  payments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  two  horses  for  the  lord  of  the  country,  which, 
^■s  tlie  roll  incidentally  chronicles,  were  calculated  at  two 
Vpence  per  day  for  groom  and  horse,  a  certain  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Raglow's  horse  and  man,  and  a  pay- 
ment   for   provender   for    the    lord's    war-horse.     These 
payments  are  repeated  each  year.     There  were  also  pay- 
ments constantly  recurring  for  "  having  the  King's  peace  ". 
It  appears  that  a  woman  could  hold  land,  for  it  is  stated 
that  the  wife  of  Trahayem  ap  Madoc  did  so,  and  this  is 
given  as  a  reason  why  no  rent  was  forthcoming.     Then 
the  personality  of  that  Pain  whom  the  chronicler  mentions 
to  have  led  the  army  against  Ceredigion  presents  itself 
in  the  statement  that  Griifith  ap  Meredydd  held  certain 
id  by  delivery  from  Paijanu»  de  Cadurciii',  and  this  also 
held  to  excuse  the  payment  of  rent ;  and  then  finally, 
this  account  of  Madoc  Vauchan,  there  is  a  statement 
iting  to  such  familiar  and  useful  animals  as  sheep  and 
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pi^,  tiie  latt«r,  at  any  rate,  not  unknown  within  liriug 
memory  in  that  favoured  county  of  Cardigan. 

For  the  commot  of  Anhunog,  here  called  Henhinioc, 
Philip  Vauchan,  who  was  jtrcepositwi  there,  renders  a 
similar  statement ;  and  for  tie  commot  of  Creuddyn, 
louan  Yauehan,  who  includes  among  his  receipts  rent! 
from  certain  cottara  in  a  certain  vill  called  Laumihangel, 
now  known  as  Llaniihan<rel  y  Croyddiu.  Here,  then,  were 
three  of  the  same  name,  probably  of  the  same  family, 
holding  office  in  tliia  district.  They  all,  by  the  way,  hare 
to  tell  a  tale  of  non-receipt  of  rents  for  lands  in  the  king's 
hands  for  whicli  they  claim  to  be  allowed ;  and  in  this 
connexion  the  "  randir ",  or  diviaionB  of  land,  or  dis- 
tricts, and  the  names  of  their  occupiers,  very  frequently 

When  we  come  to  the  commot  of  Perfedd,  the  pne- 
pogiiug  is  one  of  another  family,  who  has  so  long  held  a 
position  of  the  kind  that  he  has  assumed  it  as  a  name,  for 
Ivor  Bedell  is  the  prceponUue  here.  His  story  is  of  much 
the  same  character.  He  makes  the  statement,  in  explana- 
tion of  a  deficiency  in  the  rents  of  assize,  that  certain  land 
called  Ranhrau,  which  cudtoioarily  had  paid  ten  shillings 
and  eight  pence  per  annum,  had  been  given  in  exchange 
for  the  site  of  the  rill  and  castle  of  Lampader,  that  castle 
at  Aberystwith  which,  you  will  remember,  the  chronicler 
of  the  Brut  tells  us  was  even  now  ia  building.  Roger  de 
Meolis  also  exchanged  other  land  for  part  of  the  meadow 
of  Claran,  In  these  two  entries,  tJierefore,  we  have  as 
early  a  step  in  the  proof  of  title  as  most  present  day 
owners  would  care  to  have  the  knowledge  of,  or  any  lawyer 
either. 

In  the  account  of  the  commot  of  Geneiirglyn,  among 
the  items  are  fines  paid  "  for  having  the  King's  peace  "  (a 
phrase  which  explains  ítäelf),  and  the  first  reference  in 
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this  roll  to  honey  aa  a  product  of  tlie  country :  this  sold 

at  the   price   of   three  shillmga  and  fourpence  for  four 

lagena;  or  four  gallons  or  jara.     It  gives  also  the  names 

of  a  great  number  of  the  holders  of  land  in  this  commot 

whose  lands  were  in  the  king's  hands.     At  this  point  it 

is   of  interest   to  turn  again    to    the  statements   of   the 

chronicler  of  the  Brut,  who  says,  in  his  account  of  the 

events  of  the  year  1277  from  which  I  have  already  quoted, 

"That   year,  the   Saturday   after   August,    Rhys   son   of 

Maelgwu,  son  of  the  Lord  Rhys,  retired  to  Gwynedd  to 

Llywelyn,  for  fear  of  being  taken   by  the  English   who 

I  were   at   Llanbadam ;    and   thereupon  the   English  took 

^'poBseesion  of  his  whole  territory.     And  along  with  him 

I  the  men  of  Genau  y  Glyn  retreated  to  Gwynedd,  leaving 

I  the  whole  of  their  com  and  land  wast*."    So  the  chronicle 

I  explains  the  "Ministers'  Account,"  and  the  "Ministers' 

[  Account"   supports  the  veracity  of  the  chi-onicle.     And 

I  thus,  when  in  the  "Ministers'  Account"  we  come  upon 

the  lengthy  list  of  names,  almost  like  that  of  a  census, 

and  the  names  of  lands  also — Leyseeoyt,  Stratgilion  (or,  to 

turn  to  the  men.  Human  fab  Howel  ap  Eynon,  LeweUn  ap 

I  EynoU)  and  so  forth) — and  demand  a  reason,  the  chronicle 

I  supplies  it.  and  there  is  called  up  before  our  imagination 

1  ft  great  exodus  of  the  people  as,  following  their  leader, 

they  withdraw  from  their  own  loved  neighlxturhood  on 

the  banks  of  the  river  Dovey  to  seek  protection  for  them- 

I  selves,  or  to  aid,  comfort,  and  abet  Prince  Llewellyn,  in 

[  the  fastnesses  of  Snowdon. 

Betuming  to  the  matters  on  this  roll,  I  note  that  in  the 
I  account  of  Treiilan,  there  is  nothing  essentially  different 
I;  from  such  as  I  have  already  referred  to,  but  in  that 
f  relating  to  Llanhilar  are  signs  of  the  return  of  the  people 
rto  peaceful  avocations,  for,  as  rejjarda  this  place,  it  ap- 
V  pears  that   Roger  de  Meolis,  Constable  of  Aberystwith, 
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had  issiii?i3  lÌcpncPB  pro  mercandins  fmr  Ìeiidie,  i.e.  for  the 
buyitifr  and  gelling  of  commoditiea.  The  accouats  just 
referred  to  relate,  it  will  be  remembei-ed,  to  a  periiid 
comineneing  in  December,  1277,  shortly  after  Boger  de 
Meolis  had  been  left  in  charge  at  Aberjstwith.  But  on 
membrane  7  is  a  statement  made  by  one  who  had  been 
receiver  for  the  eight  or  nine  previous  months,  and  whose 
personality  is  embodied  in  the  name  and  title  of  Cadwjan 
tiie  dean.  Hia  returns,  however,  are  for  the  most  part  of 
a  negative  nature,  as  when  he  sent^ntiously  requests  that 
"it  be  remembered"  that  during  this  time,  from  the 
commots  of  Mevenydd  and  Anhunog,  he  had  received  no 
gweatfa,  nothing  for  the  sustenance  of  the  lord's  horsea 
nor  for  that  of  the  Raglow,  nor  for  the  three  men  to  attend 
them,  nor  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aervi&nte»  who  were 
called  "keys",  because  peace  was  in  those  parts  at  that 
time  lenerrimi,  and  almost  every  one  of  the  neighbouring 
commots  was  in  a  stat^  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
notes  payments  made  for  levelling  the  groves  of  Trevileyn 
by  order  of  that  Pain  who  was  ruling  at  Aberjstwith. 

Prefixed  to  these  accounts  of  his  subordinates  is  the 
statement  of  Roger  de  Meolis  himself.  He  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  auma  paid  into  his  hands  by  tlie  various 
jyrtepositi,  of  tolls  from  the  market  of  Ystrad  Meurig,  of 
proceeds  from  a  certain  wood  called  "  Gleya  "  (with  regard 
to  the  title  to  which  he  incidentally  makes  a  statement 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  the  king  but  to  a  certain  un- 
named right  heir,  come  to  the  suid  king's  peace),  and  of 
moneys  from  men  of  the  country  for  having  the  king's 
peace.  On  the  other  hand,  he  claims  to  retain  to  himself 
all  he  received  during  his  first  three  months,  between 
Christmas  and  Easter,  as  a  gift  from  the  king,  and  also 
eighty  pounds  for  his  fee ;  he  claims  allowance  also  of 
seventeen  pounds  odd  for  expenditure  upon  houses  built  in 
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the  castle  at  Aberystwith ;  but,  a  windfall  having  come  in 
in  the  guise  of  a  wreck  in  Cardigan  Bay,  from  which 
seven  caaka  of  wine  produced  the  sum  of  fourteen  pounds, 
he  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  his  lord  and  master 
tlie  king,  clear,  in  a  sum  of  a  fraction  over  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  pounds. 

A  document  of  one  membrane  only,  of  an  age  not  far  f*^  ^^ 
short,  if  at  all  short,  of  tliat  from  which  the  facts  above 
have  been  taken,  relates  to  the  county  of  Carmart.hen- 
shire.  It  gives  particuU,  that  is.  the  details  of  receipts,  etc., 
brought  up  by  the  person  accounting  to  explain  his  totals. 
It  shows  that  it  was  possible  to  find  tenants  for  laJids 
seized  into  the  king'shands;  whether  any  boycott  followed, 
it  says  not ;  but  it  would  seem  not,  for  a  large  number  of 
the  entries  are  statements  of  payments  made  by  the  persona 
named,  pro  advocatione  domìni  habevda,  that  is  to  aay,  for 
being  received  into  the  king's  vassalage  and  having  peace. 
The  sums  paid  to  this  end  vary ;  thus  Mewryk  ap  Oweyn 
pays  twelve-pence  ;  Jevan  ap  Elider,  fourpence ;  Howel  ap 
Lewelin,  six-pence,  and  tíriffit  ap  Kedyvor,  one  penny.  It 
is  clear  from  this  document  that  Khys  ap  Meredydd  had 
not  long  ceased  to  have  authority  in  the  land,  for 
Jerouarch  ap  Gryffit  and  Jevan  ap  Gryflit  still  held  land 
called  "  Loderemayok  "',  in  Matlilaen,  by  lease  from  him 
at  a  rent  of  five  shillings  per  annum.  In  Kenewel  in 
Cayo  [Cynfil-Cayo],  toll  was  levied  on  strangers  going 
through,  and  a  total  of  two  shillings  extracted  from  such 
wayfarers,  by  law,  as  you  may  say.  In  Emelyn,  Moi^n 
iip  Howel,  like  Jerouarch  ap  Grj'ffit  elsewhere,  was  still 
holding  land  by  commission  of  Rhys  ap  Meredydd,  in  this 
entry  described  as  late  lord  of  the  commot.  This  little 
document  also  shows  that  in  these  remote  times,  if  tenants 
did  not  pay  their  rents,  they  had  to  quit,  and  others  took 
tlieir  places,  just  as  in  these  modern  prosaic  days. 
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If  informatinn  of  a  more  detailed  character  is  re- 
quired with  reference  to  Carmarthenshire,  it  maj  1« 
obtained  from  a  roll,  later  in  date,  indeed,  but  not  many 
years  later,  which  is  an  account  of  William  de  Bog»te, 
chamberlain  of  West  Wales,  for  the  twelve  montlis 
between  September.  1301,  and  the  September  foUowino. 
This  furnishes  information  of  a  very  precise  character. 
For  example  :— 

Under  Carmarthen,  it  ia  stat«d,  among  other  thinpe, 
that  the  prior  of  Carmarthen  held  a  meadow  called 
"  John  Louring's  meadow",  for  a  rent  of  half  a  poiuxl  "f 
cummin  and  half  a  pound  of  pepper,  which,  converted  inw 
money,  sold  for  fivepence  halfpenny.  And  also  that 
Thomas  Bolpanne  and  the  heirs  of  Andrew  Spilemaa  had 
a  meadow  at  Redcoi's  [Rhydy^re]  at  a  rent  of  two  pouni!» 
of  pepper,  wliich,  again  converted  into  current  coin  of 
the  realm,  fetched  twenty-pence.  Then  it  appears  that 
William  Saunders  was  the  tenant  of  Llanllwch  miU,  let 
to  him  by  King  Edward's  brother,  Edmund,  at  twentr 
ahillingB  per  anniun.  Then  Master  Peter  Lorenze — not 
a  Welaliman  clearly — sublet  another  mill  near  Car- 
marthen, called  "  Tewyamiille",  taking  it  from  Thomai 
Kingmon  and  Elena  hia  sister,  who  liad  inherited  the 
lease,  and  for  the  right  of  way  to  this  mill  through 
the  mid<lle  of  a  moor  belonging  to  the  lord  he  paid  an 

L additional  five  shillings.  Tlien  one  William  Champonö» 
was  tenant  of  another  mill  near  Carmarthen,  called 
"  Alrenemulle",  and  tlie  lease  of  this  mill  also  had  been 
inheritfid  by  Thomas  Kj-ngmon  and  Elena  his  sister — thi' 
rent  being  fifteen  shillings.  A  certain  William  de  Cannfl' 
held  another  mill,  or  rather,  three  parts  of  it.  t'allei 
iCocmulle  ",  but  he  paid  rent  for  tliree-quartere  of  a  ytat 
Bly,  because  in  the  fourth  quarter  it  was  not  let  at  all. 
«count  of  its  ill  state  of  repair  and  the  want  of  water. 
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It  is  noted  that  the  fourth  part  of  this  mill  had  been  given 
in  ancient  timea — "ancient",  that  is,  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  present  day,  but  also  to  the  people 
then  living  at  Carmarthen — as  a  free  eleemoayiiary  gift  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  town,  a  church  that  now, 
if  I  remember  aright,  no  longer  existe.  Will  the  present 
day  land  surveyors,  I  wonder,  agree  that  the  meadow 
above  the  Towy  bridge  at  Carmarthen  and  the  meadow 
below  it,  and  the  meadows  of  "  Dochok  "  and  Rhydygors 
b^fBedcors)  contain  altogether,  "  more  or  less",  as  the 
Bfcying  is,  thirty-four  acres  ?  It  was  said  so  to  be  in  the 
year  I  speak  of,  and  the  men  who  made  and  carried  the 
hay  there  rendered  tliree  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
acre  for  tlie  privilege.  Then  we  learn  that  horses  were 
turned  out  on  the  moor  immediately  adjacent  to  this 
meadow,  presumably  for  the  season,  at  a  penny  per  head. 
Again,  the  hshery  above  the  bridge  fetched  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  three-quarters  of  a  year;  below  the  bridge 
sixty  shillings,  the  latter  being  in  the  hands  of  one  man — 
Walter  de  Pederton.  Then  it  is  shown  that  there  were 
in  the  town  two  classes  of  burgesses — those  who  had 
curtilages,  and  those  who  had  neither  burgages  nor  lands, 
but  who.  nevertheless,  had  the  same  privileges  as  those 
who  had,  these  landless  burgesses  being  denominated 
burgesses  rfe  Venta.  There  was,  again,  another  class  of 
residents,  "  men  of  another  condition",  as  it  is  said,  called 
Chensarii,  who  could  buy  and  sell  throughout  the  year, 
whether  at  market,  or  fair,  or  any  other  time,  and  who 
paid  for  the  privilege.  If  we  had  the  partinde  which 
accompanied  this  account  we  should  possess  the  names 
of  every  one  of  these  men,  and  of  the  men  of  the  other 
conditions  also,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these  particvle 
have    perished.      Passing     from    Carmarthen    this     roll 

tishes  information  as  regards  the  hamlet  of  Llanllwch 
. : 
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alao.  And  w«  discover  tliat  there  waa  a  separate  cooit 
for  the  English  and  Welsh  there.  The  roll  furthermore 
contains  ac<»unts  relating  to  the  palrta  of  Cantrefma*T 
[which  "  patria*',  it  is  stated,  included  the  six  coinmob  of 
KetheTDok,  Marnardeilou,  Mathlaheu,  Cavo,  Mabehvu. 
and  Mabodemd.  and  the  forests  of  Gljncothi  iiiiil 
Pennent];  and  not  to  Cantrefmawr  onlj,  but  also  uth« 
districts  of  Carmarthenshire  and  Cardiganshire. 

Chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  earliest  in  date  of  the* 
ministers'  accounts  have  reference  to  South  Wales,  I  iutn 
occupied  most  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  country,  hut,  as  1 
intimated  at  an  early  stage  of  my  paper,  the  infonnatiaD 
arailable  is  not  confined  to  it :  it  is  abundant  for  the  mid 
and  northern  parts  as  well.  But  any  who  have  read  Dr. 
Seebohm's  Tribal  Wala  will  already  have  been  made 
acquainted  with  some  examples  of  it.  There  is,  indied, 
an  ertract  from  a  "  minister's  account "  printed  in  the 
appendix  to  that  learned  work.  Permit  me,  howeTer,  to 
give  you  a  few  more  examples  of  the  sort  of  iufonuation 
which  may  be  found  up  and  down  on  the  face  of  thwe 
roUe.  Is  knowledge  of  an  economical  character  desired! 
It  ia  here  to  be  obtained.  It  baa  already  been  made 
evident  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  can  be 
learned,  and  by  a  comparison  of  a  series  uf  yeara,  the 
changes  in  prices  may  of  course  I)e  set  out;  so 
of  the  rental  value  of  land.  In  the  twelfth  year  uf 
King  Edward  I,  for  example,  an  account  of  tJie  bailiff 
of  the  town  discloses  that  at  Beaumaris  the  best  land 
fetched  sixpence  an  acre;  the  next  beat,  fourpencc; 
mountain  land,  twopence ;  and  pasturn  in  pendiciii,  or 
grazing  land,  one  penny.  Again,  it  is  interesting  Ui 
know  that  the  "  farmer  "  of  tlie  ferryboat  there  at  this 
time  paid  fifteen    shillings   for  his    monopoly.      Here  is 
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an  entry  which  would  have  made  good  copy  for  a  iiewa- 
pai>er  paratrraph  if  newspapers  had  been  then  in  existence, 
■Aä  they  were  not.  Sir  John  de  Sapy,  constable  of 
Beaumaris  Caetle,  had  in  his  custody  tliree  prisoners  of 
Welsh  nationality,  leuan  Cutta  and  two  companions. 
By  their  own  cleTerness,  or  throU|fh  his  neglect  or  want 
of  strict  oversight,  or  by  some  other  contrivance  or 
mischance,  these  prisoners  of  his  made  their  escape. 
That  escape  cost  Sir  John  de  Sapy  dear.  Before  Sir 
Roger  de  Mortimer,  Justice  of  Wales,  he  was  mulcted  in 
a  penalty  of  iift^en  pounds  for  his  default,  and  conse- 
quently tliat  year  the  accounts  of  the  bailiff  of  Beaumaris 
showed  a  better  balance  by  this  not  inconsiderable  sum. 
Then,  during  this  twelve  months,  the  enormous  number  of 
three  boats,  or  vessels,  put  into  Carnarvon  laden  witli  com- 
modities for  sale.  The  baiJitf,  with  pardonable  pride,  no 
doubt,  at  the  extent  of  the  trade  of  the  port,  sets  down 
a  total  of  twelvepence  as  having  been  received  from  this 
source,  at  the  rate  of  fourpence  from  each  boat.  Another 
piece  of  information  is,  that  in  Carnarvonshire,  Henry  de 
Oheton,  a  burgess,  built  a  chapel  in  honoui-  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  that  the  king,  in  appreciation  of  this  service 
to  the  community,  granted  him  a  burgage,  value  sixpence 
per  annum,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Again, 
we  learn  that  Maria  Mauusel,  from  whose  breast  the 
great  King  Edward  ha^l  drawn  his  firet  nutriment,  was 
rewarded  by  her  gi-ateful  foster  child,  in  after  years,  witli 
the  grant  of  a  burgage  and  seventy-three  acres  of  land  in 
Cama,rvou  for  life,  rent  free,  a  holding  which  otherwise 
Would  have  produced  an  annual  sum  of  six  shillings  and 
sevenpence  in  augmentation  of  his  royal  revenue.  It  appears 
above  that  in  Glamoi^an,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1262,  com 
ivas  bought  at  six  shillings  and  eightpeiice  the  quarter,  and 
oats  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence.     In  Anglesey,  in  1291, 
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tweiity-iiiiie  years  lat^r,  the  price  of  com  is  still  giveu  as 
BIS  shillinga  and  eightpence,  but  oats  were  here  higher 
by  tlie  8uin  of  sixpence,  and  stild  at  three  shilling.  The 
long  connexion  of  the  family  of  the  Fulestons  with  the 
counties  of  Anglesey  and  Carnarvon  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge.  It  ia  from  an  account  of  Roger  de 
Pywelesdon,  knight,  who  was  sheriff  of  tliese  counties 
then,  tliat  the  facta  last  mentioned  liave  been  taken.  A 
little  strip  of  parchment  sewn  to  the  membrane  of  a  lat«r 
account  tells  us  something  more  of  the  personal  history 
of  this  ancient  scion  of  the  Puieston  family,  namely,  that 
he  was  slain  in  the  king's  service  i»  Wales  somewhere 
between  1291  and  1295  ;  that  before  this  event  he  was  in 
arrear  to  a  lar^  amount  in  the  sums  he  ought  to  have 
paid  into  the  king's  exchequer  from  the  proceeds  of  his 
shrievalty,  and  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  make  an 
arrangement  to  pay  off  his  debt  by  easy  instalments  of 
forty  marks  per  annum.  But  not  many  of  these  payments 
had  been  made  at  tlie  moment  when  he  met  his  soldier's 
death,  and  the  king  then,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
knight's  gootl  service,  in  August,  1295,  wiped  out  the 
debt,  and  freed  his  heirs  and  executois  from  tbe  burden 
of  it,  although  it  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds. 

A  roll  fidl  of  detailed  information  is  the  Compohta  of 
GruÖi  ap  Eees,  sheriff  of  Carnarvon,  for  the  sir  montlis 
April  to  September,  1301,  in  the  twenty-ninth  of  King 
Edward,  the  ärst  year  that  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  his 
son,  held  the  principality  of  Wales.  From  this  roll,  how- 
ever, I  will  take  but  one  set  of  stateuients— of  labourers' 
wages.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  similar 
facts  for  an  earlier  time  and  a  different  part  of  the 
country;  but  in  Carnarvonshire  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fourteenth  centiu'y  wages  ruled  at  the  following  rates  : — 
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Haycutters,  threepence  a  day ;  to  the  men — they  are  said 
to  be  men — who,  coming  after,  tossed  the  hay  to  catch 
the  drying  breeze,  three  halfpence ;  the  same  to  the  men 
who  turned  it,  a  different  lot  apparently,  at  any  rate  a 
larger  number  working  at  a  different  time  (perhaps  the 
clouds  of  heaven  had  in  the  interval  discharged  abundant 
moisture)  ;  the  same  to  the  band  of  men  who  gathered  it 
together ;  but  one  penny  ^per  diem  only  to  another  band  who 
collected  it ;  then  came  the  fourteen  men  with  the  four- 
teen carts,  who  carried  the  hay,  and  they,  like  the  cutters, 
took  each  threepence. 

If  1  add  just  this  one  further  item,  that  in  Merioneth- 
shire,  two  or  three  years   later,   the  justice   of  Wales, 
visiting  Aberdovey,  f o\ind — by  uncomfortable  experience . 
possibly — ^that   the  boat  at  the  ferry  there  was  old  and 
crazy  and  unseaworthy,  and  sternly  ordered  the   person 
concerned   to  provide  a  new  one,  and  that   it   cost  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  thirty  shillings  to  comply  with  the 
justice's   commands,   I    shall  probably    have  put    before 
you  enough  to  show  you  how  varied  is  the  information 
these  records  furnish,   and  what  side-lights  they  throw 
upon  the  life  and  occupations  of  our  Welsh  ancestry  in 
every  rank  of  life.     I  have  occupied  you  with  the  merest 
glance  at  the  contents  of  a  few  of  the  earliest  in  date, 
but  they  exist  in  numbers  for  the  centuries  that  follow, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  minute  study  of  them — which, 
while  it  would  be  tedious  would  yet  be  fascinating — would 
yield  historical  results  of  great  value,  social  and  economi- 
cal. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tbansckipt  fihc  abbreviations  having  been  MÍwufaíJ  4 
"MiNiaxEBB'  Account",  Portfolio  llò8,  JVo.  I,  yf*- 
eerved  in  the  Piihìic  Rearnl  Office,  London. 

IM^brane  /.] 
CoMFoTiTB  doniini  Rogeri  de  Meolis  a  fssto  Natalia  Domini 
anno  ref^i  Regis  Edwardi  gprto   usque  Poscha  proiimi' 
sequeus  anno  eodem. 

Idem  reddit  conipotum  de  iiij./i.  ix,#.  riij.rf.  receptŵíe 
Matloco  preposito  de  Generglin  per  ij.  tallias  Et  de 
iiij.  ÍÍ.  iiij.s.  viij.^/.  roeeptis  de  Ivor  bedello  de  Comnd 
Perveth  per  ij.  tallius  Et  de  vj.ii.  xv. «.  vj.rf.  recepüsiii' 
Madoco  ap  Griffit  ballivo  de  Creurdyn  Et  de  xüi].Ii. 
v.  s.  viij.rf.  i*eceptÌ8  de  Madoco  Vaiichan  preposito  Je 
Mevenit  Et  de  viij,  li.  xij,  tt.  j.  d.  leceptia  de  Philippo  Viiu- 
chan  preposito  de  Henniniooh  Et  de  sktj.  s.  ij,  d.  rewptii 
de  Gilbert»  prepuaito  burgi  de  Lampader. 

Idem  i-eddit  compotimi  de  xl. ».  receptis  de  fine  Yoi|pin 
ab  Eynon  Et  de  xxvj.s.  viij.d.  receptis  de  ho  mini  bus  li^ 
Lanideiueda  pro  meremio  trahendo.  Et  de  xvJ.ji.  rece[ilis 
de  Oweno  ap  Griffit  ap  Morgan  Et  de  xx.  e.  receptis  dp 
Madoco  ap  Troindon  Et  de  xiij.s.  iiij.rf.  receptis  de 
Oweno  Du  Et  de  x.m.  receptis  de  Griffinn  ab  Darid  Et 
de  X.*.  receptis  de  Meillero  Gouch  Et  de  xj.«.  receptis 
de  Kedivor  Gouch  Et  de  xxx.  a.  receptis  de  WjlW 
ap  Joruard  pro  pace  domini  Regis  babenda. 

Sumina  xlviij./i,  v.  a,  ix.d. 

Idem  Rogerus  reddit  compotum  a  Pascha  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  aextcj  usque  festum  Sancti  Petri  IB 
Cathedra  anno  Edwardi  eeptiuio. 

Idem   reddit   compotum    de   xxviij.s.  x.d.  receptis  ds 

David   preposito   de   Lampader   de  exltu   ballive  sui  pa 

predictum   tempus   per  iiij.  tallias    Et   de   xxj.it.    vij.*. 

iîi.íí.  receptis  de  Madoco  ballivo  de  Ginerglin  per  visum. 

testimonium  Griffini  ap  Madoc  per  xij.  tallias     Et  de 

/(.    iiij. 8.   ij. '/.   receptis   de    Ivor   bedello    de    Oomot 

irvith  per  viij.  tallias     Et  de  xlj. /i.  sv.s,  iij.tf.quad. 
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rpceptis  de  luan  preposito  de  Creurdin  et  de  Griffino  ap 
Maduc  bedello  ejusdem  commoti  per  predictum  tempua 
per  xj.  taJlittS  Et  de  ciij.s.  receptis  de  eisdem  sine 
tallia  Et  xliiij.  li.  xvj.  a.  viij.d.  receptis  de  Madoco 
preposito  de  Mevenit  et  de  Howel  ap  Williin  ballivo 
ejusdem  commoti  per  viij.  tallias  Et  de  xvij.ii,  receptis  de 
David  preposito  de  Lanhylar  et  Kedivor  ap  Kedi  ejusdem 
loci  ballivo  per  ij,  tallias  Et  de  xxxvi.*,  ij.  rf.  receptis  de 
Philippo  preposito  de  Henhinioc  et  Philippo  ap  Haur 
ballivo  ejusdem  loci  per  pi-edictum  t^mpus  per  xj.  talliiis. 
Et  de  vij.i.  iij.d.  receptis  de  Adam  ap  Andrev  preposito 
de  Lam-usti  per  j.  talliam  Et  de  xxxiij.e.  ix.d.  rect.<ptia 
de  Willelmo  preposito  de  TrevUejn  Et  de  viij. /i.  v.s. 
receptis  de  Gilberto  preposito  burgi  de  Lampader  per  ij. 
talliam  Et  de  xiij.s.  iiij.i/.  receptis  de  tolletis  nundiiiaruin 
de  ätrata.  Meyric  sine  tallia  per  visum  procuratoria  de 
Specerwestic  Et  de  xvj.s.  receptis  de  quodam  bosco  qui 
Tocatur  Glejs.  Et  est  notanduiu  quod  iUe  boscus  non  est 
doniini  Regis  sed  cujusdam  veri  heredis  ad  dicti  domini 
Kegis  pa«em  venientis  Et  de  si.  f.  receptis  de  Adam  ap 
Howel  et  fratribus  auis  pro  pace  domini  Regis  habenda. 
Et  de  xl.s.  receptis  de  iij.  hoaiinibus  de  Generfflin  pro 
eodem    Et  de  xiij.».  iiij.tf.  de  iiij.  hominibus  de  C'rewerdin 

Sro  eodem  Et  de  xiii. «.  iiij.rf.  receptis  de  David  ap 
'adugan  Du  pro  eodem  Et  de  v. ».  receptis  de  Cadugan 
Fol  pro  eodem  Et  de  xiij.s.  iiij.J,  receptis  de  Griffit  ap 
Howel  pro  eodem  Et  de  xx, «.  receptis  de  David  ap  Griffit 
pro  eodem  Et  de  xx.».  receptis  de  Res  ap  Eynon  pro 
eodem  Et  de  xiij.M.  iiij.ti.  receptis  de  Mejbon  Gethiii 
pro  eodem  Et  de  x.  «.  receptis  de  Wronou  ap  luwau  pro 
eodem  Et  de  rvj.ii.  xiiij.s.  viiij.d,  receptis  de  Griffiuo 
preposito  de  Carwedros  de  redditibus  placitia  et  per- 
quisitis  a  festo  Sancti  Valentiui  anno  regni  Regis 
£dwardi  sexto  usque  festiuu  Sanctí  Martini  anno  eodem 
Et  de  xliiij. «.  viij.(£.  receptis  de  perquisitis  sine  tallia  auno 
eodem  Et  <le  iiij.  /*.  receptis  de  Griffit  preposito  prenomi- 
aato  d(?  Keys  sine  tallia  Et  de  viij.  li.  xiii.  s.  v.  d.  de  Win 
bedello  de  Ganhunit  de  redditibus  placitis  et  perquisitis 
Et  de  xl.s.  receptis  de  eodem  de  Keys  sine  tallia.  Et  de 
btvj.*.  viij.ii.  receptis  de  quodam  pro  pace  domini  Kegia 
habenda  Et  lxirj.«.  viij.d.  receptis  de  duobus  doleia  vini 
veuditis. 

Sumnia — ccxlix./i.  iiij,  «.  xj.d,  ob. 
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Tdpm  Ro^riis  reddit  compotum  a  Paseha  anno  regiii 
Kegia  Edwardi  septimo  usque  festuiii  Sancti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  anno  octavo. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  %x.  li.  vii.  a.  vj.rf.  receptia 
de  Madoco  bedello  de  Genei-glin  et  Griffino  ap  Madoc 
ejusdem  commoti  per  predictum  t^mpus  ballivo  per  x. 
tallias  Et  de  Itj.s.  viij.d.  receptis  de  eisdem  sine  tallia 
Et  de  xij.».  receptis  de  eisdem  similiter  sine  tallia  £t 
de  lYJ.Ii.  viij.e.  iij.  rf.  receptis  de  Ivor  ap  Madoc  et 
Gtriflit  ap  Madoc  bäìliris  de  commoto  Perveth  per  rij. 
tallias  Et  de  xxi.j.  li.  xvij.  s.  v.  d.  receptia  de  luwim  pre- 
posito  et  Grifi^o  bedello  de  Crewerdin  per  ix,  tallias  Et 
de  xxxviij.  /Í.  xviij.  s.  vij.  d.  receptis  de  Madoeo  preposito  de 
Mevenit  et  Howelo  ballivo  ejusdem  per  vj.  tallias  Et  de 
vi.ii.  iiij.  d.  receptis  de  eisdem  sine  tallia  Et  de  ziij.s. 
vij.d.  receptia  de  David  preiiosito  de  Lanhinar  per  ij.  taliias 
Et  de  xxviij. /i.  ij.d.  i-eeeptia  de  Pliilippo  preposito  de 
Heninioc  et  Philippo  ap  Heur  bedello  ejusdem  commoti 
per  vij.  tallias  Et  de  x. «.  receptis  de  Adam  ap  Andreu 
preposito  de  Lamoisti  per  ij.  talliaa  Et  de  1.«.  viij.i/. 
receptis  de  predictis  ballivis  de  Heninioc  sine  tallia  Et 
de  XXXV. «.  ij.d.  receptis  de  Willelmo  preposito  de  Trevi- 
leyn  p.  viij.  tallias  iCt  de  xxviij.  «.  viij.  d.  ob.  receptis  de 
David  preposito  de  dominico  de  Lampader  Et  de  Ixix.  a. 
iij.d,  receptis  de  Gilbei-to  preposito  burgi  de  Lajnpader 
Et  de  xliij. «.  vj.  d,  receptis  de  nundinis  de  Stratameuric. 
Suiuma — cxlis./i.  xiij.«.  x,  d.  ob. 
Suuima  suimnarum  iii^'xlvij.  li.  iiij.g.  vij,(Z. 

g  Idem  dominus  Eogerus  computat  liberata  eJv.  ii,  tìj.í. 
j.d.  Badulpho  clerico  per  vj.  taUias.  Sed  memorandtun 
quod  EadiilphuH  de  Brouctoii  non  oneratur  se  de  j.  tallia 
in  qua  continentur  xv.li.  xix. «.  iiij.ii.  que  in  predicta 
Bumma  compreheiiduntur  eu  scilicet  quod  dictos  denarios 
idem  RadulphuB  de  Griffin  ap  Madoc  recepit  tempore 
domini  Pagani,  videlicet,  ante  Nativitatem  Domini  anno 
regiii  Regis  Edwardi  sexto. 

Summa — civ.ii.  vij.s.  j.rf. — Et  sic  debet  cciüj".K.  xvij.i. 
vj.rf.  de  quibuB  petit  allocacionem  de  xlviij.  li,  v.*.  ix.d. 
receptis  infra  Nativitatem  Domini  et  Pa^ha  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  sexto  quas  olamat  habere  de  douo  domini 
Regis,  que  non  allocantur  Item  petit  allocacionem  de  vj*".h', 
pro  feodo  suo,  et  allocantur     Et  de  xvij.ii.  ix. «.  ij.rf.  (et 
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flllocaatur)  pro  domibuH  in  castro  constnicto  df-  qtiibua  si 
facta  fuerit  sibi  allocacio  adhuc  tonetur  de  claro  domino 
Bege  in  C  et  xlij.  H.  zxiij.  d.  Et  postea  «Lrcatur  de  xiiij.  li. 
pro  vij.  doleis  vini  venientibus  de  wrecco  Et  sic  debet 
de  claro  clxviij./i.  viij.».  et  iiij.  ti. 

Idem  Rogerua  reddit  eoiiiputiim  de  x.  bobus  receptis  de     .''.•^W' 
Iquiiique  eomraotÌB  pro  uiereuuo  traht'ndo.     Summa  pafet, 
ft     Idem  Bogerus  computat  liberaton  Eadidpho  de  Bruuc-  LLv^rstiiui 
■Ion  clerico  x.  boves  unde  respondet.     Summa  patet — et  sic 


Memomiidum  quod  dominus  Bogorus  do  Molis  manueepit  i 
Jjro  debito  Madoci  Vauchan  super  compoto  auo  de  xx.li. 
nj.«.  iij.rf.  ob. 

Item  pro  debito  Philippi  Vauehan  prepositi  de  Hennioc 
le  xiij./t.  viij.ij.  ob,  et  quad. 

Item  pro  debito  louan  Vauchan  prepoaiti  de  Crewdin 
de  xix.  li.  XV.  g.  j.  d.  ob. 

It«m  pro  debito  Ivoris  Bedd  prepoaiti  de  Commoto  Per- 
Tetti  de  X.  li.  xiiij. «,  viij,  d. 

Item  pro  debito  Madoci  prepoaiti  de  Genei^Un  de  Ixj.s. 
liij.  d. 

Item  piM  debito  Willelmi  prepoaiti  de  Trevillan  de  ij,«. 


iiij.d. 
Item 


Item  pro  debito  Adami  ap  Andreu  prepoaiti  de  Lanrusti 

Ids  xUiij.s.  viij.f/. 
Item  Caduganua  decanua  debet  auper  compoto  auo  xlj.s. 
ij.ti,  et  eat  solvendo. 
Summa  Ixxi.  li.  xj . «.  v.  d.  ob.  et  quad. 

[Membra„B  a.] 

Compotus  Madoci  Vauchan  pi-epositi  de  Mevenitli  per 

viaum  et  testimonium  Howeli  ap  Wilim  Raglou  ejuadem 

eommoti  a  die  Mercuini  in  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli 

[  snno  regni  Begia  Edwardi  aexto  usque  diem  Jovia  in  festo 

"  jicti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regni  ejuadem  octavo. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  t.  li.  v.  s.  j.  d.  de  redditu  a^aiao  j 

tius  eommoti  predicti  termini  Natalia  Domini  anno  regni 

EegÌB  predicti  sexto     Et  da  v.  It.  v.s.  j.  rf.  de  redditu  ejua- 

Rdem  eommoti  termini  Pasche  anno  predicto     Et  de  v,  li, 

.  j.d.  de  redditu  ejuadem  eommoti  temiini  Sancti  Jo- 

nis  Baptiatti  anno  eodem  Et  de  v.  li.  v.  a.  j.  d.  de  redditu 


ejusdem  comraoti  termini  Sancti  Mncbaelis  anno  eodem — 
Summa  icxj.  it.  iij.  (/. 

Idem  redilit  compotuni  de  v.li.  v.s.  j.d.  de  redditu  de 
West  termini  Natalis  Douiini  anno  predicto  Et  de  v.  H. 
v.s.  j.d.  de  redditu  de  eadera  termini  PaBche  anno  eodem 
Et  de  v.li.  v.s.  j.á.  de  redditu  do  eadem  termini  Sancti 
JohannÌB  Baptiste  anuo  eodem  Et  de  v.li.  v. «.  j.d.  de 
redditu  de  eadem  termini  Sancti  Michaelia  anno  eodem 
Et  de  ix.  ii.  viij.g.  riij.d.  pro  potura  viij.  servientimn  de 
Keys  a  dicto  feato  Saucti  Thome  Apoatoli  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  sexto  usque  festiim  Sancti  Michaelia  anno  eodem, 
videlicet  per  cciiij".  et  iij.  dies  per  minus  centum  quorum 
quilibet  debuit  cepisae  in  die  j.  d.  primo  die  et  idtimo  com- 
putatis  Et  de  xluj.8.  viij.ii.  receptia  prci  suatenta^ione  ij. 
equorum  domini  a  dicto  feato  Sancti  Thome  Apoatoli  anno 
Edwardi  sexto  usque  ad  festum  Sanctorum  Philippi  et 
Jacobi,  illo  die  non  computato,  videlicet  per  C.  et  xxx.  et  j. 
diem  per  minus  centum.  Et  sciendum  quod  solvunt  pro 
garcione  et  equo  per  diem  ij.d.  Et  de  xxj. ».  x.  d.  receptis 
pro  susteittacione  unius  ^rcionia  et  equi  Baglow  per  pre- 
dictum  tempua  pro  quibua  aolverunt  ut  auperius  pro  pre- 
dictis  equis  Et  de  ix.  k,  xj.rf,  receptis  de  eribris  avene 
solvendis  ad  prebendam  dextraj-ii  domini  per  annum— 
Summa  xxxiiij.  U.  iiij.  s.  et  v.  d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xvj.  /i.  xvij, «.  x,  d,  de  placitis 
et  perquiaitis  dicti  commoti  a  feato  Sancti  Tliome  Apoatoli 
anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno 
eodem  Et  de  vj./£.  iiij.ci.  receptis  de  änibus  diversorum 
hominum  patrie  pro  pace  habenda  anno  eodem  Et  de 
Ix.  xviij.A.  viij.d.  receptis  de  Civiij.  hoga stria  venditis  anno 
eodem  videlicet  per  minus  centum — Summa  xxvj.  it.  ivj. ». 
x.if. 

Summa  aummamm  iatiua  anni  iiij"ij.  li.  et  xix.  d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  v.  Ir.  v. «,  j.  d.  de  redditu  assiso 
totiiis  commoti  predicti  termini  Natalia  Domini  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  septimo  Et  de  v.  it.  v.s.  j.  d.  de  redditu 
ejusdem  ct>mmoti  termini  Pasche  anno  eodem  Et  de  v.  li. 
V. «.  j.ri.  de  redditu  eiuadem  commoti  t<?nnini  Sancti  Jo- 
hannia  Baptiste  ajuio  eodem  Et  de  v. /i.  v.s.  j.d.  de 
redditu  ejusdem  eomjnoti  termini  Sancti  Michaelia  anno 
eodem. — Summa  xxj.  íí.  et  iiij.  d. 
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Idem  rerldît  eompotum  de  v. /i.  v, «,  j.ií.  fle  rpdditii  de 
Weest  termini  Natalìs  Domini  anno  spptimo  Et  de  v.  U. 
V.K.  j.d.  de  redditu  de  eadem  termini  Pasche  anno  eod9m 
Et  de  V.  íi'.  V, í.  j.rf.  de  redditii  de  eadem  termini  Sancti 
Jolmnnis  Baptiste  anno  eodeni  Et  de  v. /í.  v,  b.  j.rf.  de 
redditu  de  eadem  termini  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  Et 
de  sîj,  íí.  iij.Ä.  iiij.d.  pro  potura  vüj.  servientium  de  Keys 
a  feato  Sancti  Míchäclîs  anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque  idem 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  Edwardi  eeptimo,  ultimo  die 
computato  Et  de  Ix.e.  iiij.d.  receptis  pro  Buatentacione  ij. 
tfarcionum  et  ij.  equorum  domini  a  festo  Omnium  Sanc- 
torum anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque  festum  Apostolorum 
Philippi  et  Jacobi  anno  Edwardi  septimo  per  ciiij".  et  j. 
diera  per  minus  centum  ultimo  die  non  computato,  qui 
debuerunt  cepisse  ut  in  anno  precedent!  Et  de  xix.  g.  et 
ij.t/.  pro  sustentacione  j.  garcionis  et  j.  equi  Raglow  per 
predictum  tempus  anno  eodem  Et  de  ix.e.  et  xj.d. 
receptis  de  cribris  avene  solvendia  ad  prebendam  dextrarii 
domini  per  annum  anno  eodem. — Summa  xxxviij.  It.  iiij.  s. 
■«t  j.  d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xiij.  li.  vj.s.  iiij.d.  de  placitis 
et  perquisitis  curiarum  dicti  commoti  anno  Edwardi 
septimo  Et  de  xx. «.  de  xij.  porcia  venditis  anno  eodem. — 
Summa  xiiij.  ii.  vj.s.  iiij.d. 

Summa  summarum  istiue  anni  Ix.  xiij./t.  x.s.  et  x.d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  v.li.  v.»,  j.d,  de  redditu  a 
BÌBo  dicti  commoti  termini  Natalis  Domini  anno  re^i 
Kegia  Edwardi  octavo  Et  de  v.  it.  v.  g.  j,  d.  de  redditu  de 
Weest  termini  ejuadem  anno  eodem  Et  de  iiij.  it.  xvij.  s. 
iiij.d.  pro  potura  viij.  servientium  de  Keys  a  festo  Sancti 
Michaelia  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  septimo  usque  in 
festo  Sancti  Petri  in  Catliedra  anno  Regis  ejusdem  octavo, 
videlicet  per  C  et  xl.  et  vj.  dies  per  minus  c.  ultimo  die 
computato  Et  de  xxxviij.s.  receptis  pro  sustentacione  ij. 
garcionum  et  ij.  equorum  domini  a  festo  Omnium  Sanc- 
torum anno  Regis  ejusdem  septimo  usque  in  festo  Sancti 
Petri  in  Cathedra,  anno  octavo,  videlicet  per  c.  et  xiiij.  dies 
per  minus  centum,  primo  die  et  ultimo  eomputatis,  et 
solvunt  ut  supra  Et  xix.  s.  pro  sustentacione  j.  garcionis 
et  j.  equi  Raglow  per  idem  tempus  anno  eodem  Et  de 
ix./t.  xviij.s.  ij.d.  de  placitis  et  perquisitis  curiarum  dicti 
oommoti  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  regni   Regis  pi-e- 
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dicti  BPptimo  usque  ilietum  fpstuni  Sancti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  annu  refÿni  Itvgis  ejusdeui  octavo  Et  sciemliini 
quod  non  respoiidit  de  cribria  avene  in  ista  part*  anni  «wl 
exigenda  sunt  iu  compoto  subaequenti  quia  nucduiu  Teiiil 
terminus  solvendo. 

Summa  uviij.  /V.  ij, ».  et  oij.ii. 
Summa  omnium  summarum   totius  recepti  per  totttin 
predictum  tempus. — C.  iiij".  et  iij./t.  et  xv.  n.  et  j.ti. 

!  Idem  in  decasu  redditus  aâaisi  pro  iij.  termini»  prenomi- 
natis  anno  eeito,  videlicet  Natalis  Domini,  Piiache  el 
Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  x. «.  et  hoc  qui»  terra  pro  qm 
debetur  tuntus  redditua  tunc  fuit  in  manu  uxoria  Traharro 
ap  Madoc  Iti^m  in  decasu  redditufi  terre  que  fuit  in  mxriu 
Griffit  ap  Meredut  ex  balliva  domini  Pagani  de  Cadurriis 
per  iiij.  terminos  anni  anno  Edwardi  sexto  iiij. «.  viij.d, 
Item  in  decaau  redditua  de  West  pro  terra  que  fuit  in 
manu  uxoria  Trahaym  predicti  per  iij.  terminos  anno  pre- 
dicto  X.  s.  Item  in  decasu  redditus  de  West  pro  tern 
que  fuit  in  manu  Grífiìt  ap  Meredut  per  iiij,  termiiiM 
anno  predicto  iiij. «.  et  viij.  d.  Item  in  decasu  redditus  dp 
Keys  pro  terris  que  fuerunt  uxoris  Traliuvm  ap  Ma4« 
Griffit  ap  Meredyt  Howel  ap  Morgan  et  Owein  ap  Morgsn 
a  feato  Sancti  Thome  Âpostoli  anno  Edwardi  sexto  uwju^ 
festum  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  anno  eodem  vij.*.  It«ii 
in  decasu  redditus  de  Keys  pro  dictis  terris  GrÌftit  up 
Meredit  et  Howel  ap  Morgan  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Johannti 
Baptiate  anno  Edwardi  sexto  uaque  festum  Sancti  Mifhaelit 
anno  eodem  lix.  d.  ob.  Item  in  decasu  roddítus  de  sus- 
t-entacione  iij.  equorum  predictonim  de  predict!»  tínÌB 
anno  sexto  xvj,  d.  ob. 

Summa  xxxix.«.  et  iiij.ii. 
Liberata  domino  Kogero  de   Moela  aenescallo  de  Lara- 
pader  xliiij./i.  vj.a.  vj.d.  per  viij.  taillias  unde  responilet 
Item  liberata  eidem  Bogero  de  Moels  vj.li.  et  iiij. «.sine 
tallia  unde  respondet. 

Summa  L.  H,  vj.  *.  i,  rf. 
Summa  summarum  istius  anni  Lij.  ii.  vj.s.  et  ij.tf. 

[Membrane  a,  done.'] 

Adhuc  de  compoto  ejusdem  Madoci  Vachan  prepoaiti  de 

Mevenith   per  visum  et  testimonium  Howel    ap   Willim 

Haglou  ejusdem  commoti  a  die  Mercurii  in  festo  SanctÌ 
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Thome  ApoetoH  anno  regni  Repis  Edwardi  sexto  usque 
diem  Jovia  in  festo  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedi-a  anuo  Regis 
ejusdem  octavo, 

In  decasu  redditus  de  terris  que  fuit  (aic)  in  uianu 
Griffit  ap  Meredit  per  totuin  annum  anno  Edwardi  septimo 
iiij.i.  viij.i/.  Item  in  decasu  redditus  de  Weest  de  dicta 
terra  per  predictum  tempus  iiij.«.  viij-ii.  It«m  in  decasu 
redditus  de  Keys  de  dicta  terra  et  terra  Howeli  ap  Morgan 
et  Owein  ap  Sforgan  per  predictum  tempus  anno  eodem 
TJ.i.  j.(i.  Item  in  deeaau  redditus  de  austeiitacione  ij, 
Lequorum  domini  et  unius  equi  Haglou  per  predictum 
■fianpuB  anno  eodem  ij.«.  iij.<f. 

Summa  xvij. «.  viij.  d. 
Liberata  domino  Eogero  de  Moela  senescíillo  de  Lam- 
V|Ktder  xixviij.il.  xix.  e.  viij.rf.   per  vij,  tallias  unde  rea- 
WDdet.^Sumraa^-xxxriij.  IÍ.  xix. «.  et  viij.  rf. 
Summa  aumniamui  istius  anni — xxxix.  ii.  rvij.s.  iiij.ti. 


In  decoau  redditus  de  terra  que  fuit  in  mauu  Griffit  ap  a 
I  Meredit  de  termino  Natalia  Domini  anno  Edwardi  octavo 
xiuj.  d.  Item  in  deeaau  redditus  de  Weest  de  eadera  terra 
termini  ejusdem  anno  eodem  xiiij.rf.  Item  in  decasu 
redditus  de  Keya  de  dictia  terris,  videlicet  de  terris  Griffit 
ap  Meredit  Howel  ap  Morgan  et  Owein  ap  Morgan  a  festo 
Sancti  Michaelis  anno  Edwardi  septimo  usque  ad  festum 
Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  Regis  ejusdem  octavo 
ij.«.  v.d.  Item  in  decasu  redditus  de  sustentacione  ij. 
equorum  domini  et  utiius  equi  Raglou  per  predictum 
tempus  anno  eodem  xvj.ii.  ob.^ — ^Summa  vj.s.  j.d.  et  ob. 

Liberata    domino    Rogero    de  Moela    predicto   xiiij.  H.  r 
xiiij.i.  et  X.  d.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  respondet. — Surania — 
xiiij.  H.  xiiij. «.  et  X.  d, 

Summa  summarum  istiua  anni — xv.  /t.  xj.  d.  et  ob. 
Summa  omnium  aummaruui  totius  expensi  per  totum 
predictum  tempus. — -Cvij, /i.  iiij.s,  v.d.  et  ob.  et  sic 
debet  domino  Isxvj.ii.  x.  a.  vj.d.  et  ob.  Et  poatea 
condonantur  per  dominum  Begem  ac  vicecomitem 
xlvj.  It.  V.  B.  et  iij.  d.  de  West  totius  compoti  liujus,  et 
ix. 2i.  xiij.s,  de  sustentacione  garcionum  et  equorum 
domini  et  Raglou  per  tempus  compoti  Et  sic  debet 
domino  xx.  /i.  xij,  s,  iij,  d.  ob. 
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CompotuB  ejusdpin  Madod  de  instauro  per  predictiuu 
ti'mpus. 

I  Idem  raddit  compotum  de  C,  et  iviij.  bidentibus  collectìt 
in  patriii  de  gramiiie  anno  Edwardi  aexto. — Summa  cxriij, 
bidentes.  De  quibus  in  vendicioue  C.  et  xviij.  bidenfeflifp 
quorum  denarii,  etc.  Summa  C.  et  xviij.  et  sic  Ìnile 
quietus. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  sij,  porcia  provenientibns  de 
paiiiiagio  de  conauetudine  anno  regni  Regis  EdwardÌ 
fipptimo. — Summa  xij.  porci.  De  quibus  in  vendieione 
xij.  de  quorum  denarii  etc. — Summa  xij,  et  sic  iníe 
qidetus. 

Í  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ix.  porcia  provenientibus  de 
pa  nn  agio  de  consuetudine  anno  regni  Regis  Blwanii 
octavo  Et  de  j.  porco  de  perquisite  anno  eodein, — Summa 
X.  et  remanentium  etatis  uiiius  unni  de  sessu  iiescit 
respondere. 

[Membrane  3.] 
Computus  Philippi  Vauchan  prepositi  de  Heninioc  infra 
luanerium  de  Lampader  a  festo  Saneti  Thome  Apostoli 
usque  festum  Saneti  Petri  in  Catliediu  Anno  Regis  ejus- 
dem  urtavo, 
'  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvij.s.  iiij.J.  de  redditu 
assiso  dicti  commoti  de  Enliininioc  termini  Natalis 
Domini  anno  regui  Regis  Edwardi  sexto  Et  de  Lxxrij.f. 
et  iiij.  d.  de  redditu  ejuadem  commoti  termini  Pasche  annu 
eodem  Et  de  Ixxvij,  t.  et  iiij.  d.  de  redditu  assiso  ejusdnu 
commoti  termini  Saneti  Joiiannis  BaptÌste  auno  eodt'm 
Et  de  Ixxvij.*,  et  iiij,ij,  de  redditu  assiso  ejusdem  com- 
moti termini  Saneti  Michoelis  anno  eodem  et  non  pliu 
respondet  de  redditu  quia  prepositua  de  Lanrusti  repon- 
debit  de  j.  Randir  infra  dictum  commotwu  et  respondet 
illud  Randir  de  redditu  assiso  per  annum  de  x. «.  et  viij,ii. 
Hie  tamen  non  oneratur. — Summa  xv.Ii,  ix.a.  et  iiij,  a. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Lxxvij,  g.  et  iiij.  rf.  de  redditu 
de  Weest  predicti  commoti  termini  Natalis  Domini  anno 
predicto  Et  de  lxxvij.  i.  et  iiij.tZ,  de  redditu  de  oadem 
termini  Pasche  anno  eodem,  Et  de  lxxvij,*.  et  Uij.d.  de 
redditu  de  eadem  termini  Saneti  Johannis  Baptiste  an 
eodem  Et  de  Ixxvij.  a.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu  de  eadi 
f  termini  Saneti  Michaelis  auno  eodem,  et  non  plus  quia 
I  dictus   prepositus  de   Lanrusti  respondebit  de  j.  Randir 
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infrft  dictum  commotum  de  omnibus  eíitìbus  in  posteruni 
Et  de  vj.ii.  xvj.s.  ix.  ÍÍ.  et  ob.  pru  putuni  vj.  servientium 
lie  Keys  a  festo  dicto  Säncti  Thome  Aposfoli  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  sexto  uaque  festuni  Saojcti  Michaelis  anno 
eodem.  videlicet  per  C.C.  iiij**.  et  iij.  dies  per  minus 
centum,  primo  die  et  ultimo  computatis,  quorum  quilibet 
debuit  cepisse  in  die  j.d.  Et  de  xl.ij.n.  ij.d.  et  ob. 
receptis  pro  suatentacione  ij,  garcionum  et  ij.  equorum 
domini  a  dicto  feato  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  anno  Edwardi 
sexto  usque  festum  Apostolorum  PliÛippi  et  Jacobi  anno 
eodem,  ultimo  die  non  computato,  videlicet  per  cxxx.  et 
j.  diem  per  minus  centum  Et  sciendum  quod  aolvunt  pro 
garcione  et  equo  in  die  ij.d.  Et  de  xxj.«.  j.rf.  et  ob. 
receptis  pro  austentacione  uuius  equi  et  garcionis  Raglow 
per  predictum  tempua  anno  eodem  Et  de  iij.«.  et  vij.rf. 
receptis  de  cribris  avene  solvendis  ad  prebendam  dextrarii 
domini  per  annum  anno  eodem. — Summa  xxv.  íí.  xiií].«. 
ob. 

Et  de  liij.a.  vj.  d.  et  ob.  de  firma  uniua  molendini 
aquatici  infra  dictum  commotum  per  totum  predictum 
tempuB  anno  sexto  Et  de  xij.  li.  xv, s.  et  iij.  d.  de  placitia 
et  perquiaitis,  heriettis  lerewitis  et  releviia  a  dicto  festo 
Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque  ad 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  Et  de  liiii.a.  de 
iiij*'.  et  j.  bidentibus  venditis  anno  eodem, — Summa 
xvj.h',  ij.Jt.  ix.  <i.  ob. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxvij.s.  iiij.i/,  de  redditu 
asaiso  dicti  cominoti  de  Enhinioc  termini  Natalia  Domini 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  septimo  Etdelxxvij.*.  et  iiij.i/, 
de  redditu  ejuadem  eommoti  termini  Pasche  anno  eodem. 
Et  de  Ixxvij.  Í.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu  aasiau  ejuadem  eommoti 
termini  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  anno  eodem.  Et  de 
lixvij.a.  et  iiij.ii.  de  redditu  asaiso  ejusdem  eommoti  ter- 
mini Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  et  non  plus  respondet 
de  redditu  quia  prepositus  de  Lanrusti  respondebit  de  j. 
Randir  infra  dictum  couimotum  et  respondet  Ìllud  Randir 
Je  i-edditu  asaiao  per  annum  de  x.  8.  et  viij.  d.  Hie  tamen 
non  oneratur — Summa  xv./t.  ix.s.  et  vij.i/. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  IxxviJ. a.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu 
de  Weeat  predicti  eommoti  termini  Natalia  Domini  anno 
predicto  Et  de  lixvij.s.  iiij.d.  de  redditu  de  eadem  ter- 
mini Paaclie  anuo  eotlem    Et  de  Ixxvii.jt.  iiij.ii.  de  redditu 
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de  eadein  teniiini  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  anno  eodeni 
Et  de  btxvij,*.  üij.rf.  do  redditu  de  eadem  termini  Sancti 
Miehaelis  anno  eodem  et  non  plus  quia  dictus  prepositus  de 
Lanrusti  respon debit  de  j.  Randir  infra  dictum  couimotuni 
de  omnibus  exitibus  in  posterum  Et  de  viij.ii.  rvj.*.  et 
v.d.  pro  potura  vj.  servientium  de  Keys  per  totum  annum 
anno  eodem  quorum  quilibet  debuit  cepisae  in  die  j.rf.  Et 
de  iiij.h'.  vij.s.  et  vj.a.  receptis  pro  sustentacione  ij.  gar- 
eiomim  et  ij.  equorum  domini  [et]  uuiu»  garciunis  et  equi 
Raglou  a  festo  Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  Edwardi  sexto 
usque  featum  Apostoloruui  Philippi  et  Jacobi  anno  Edwardi 
septimo  illo  die  non  computato,  videlicet  per  C.iiij".  et  j. 
fliem  per  minus  centum  quorum  quilibet  garcio  com  equo 
debuit  cepÌBse  in  dieij.ii.  Et  de  iiij.s.et  vij.rf.  receptis 
pro  cribna  avene  que  solebant  solvi  ad  prebendam  dex- 
trarii  domini — Summa  xxviij.  li.  xvij.s.  x. rf. 

Et  de  siiij. »,  et  v.  d.  de  firma  unius  molendini  aquatici 
per  totum  annum  anno  Edwardi  septimo  Et  de  xiij.  U,  et 
xviij.  8,  de  finibus  placitis  et  perquisitis  lerewitis  et  heriettis 
per  totum  annum  anno  eodem  Et  de  xj.«.  et  TÍij.rf.  de 
vij.  porcis  venditia  de  pannagio  eustumariorum  de  con- 
auetudine  anno  eodem — Sumina  xv,  li.  iiij.  s.  ].  d. 

äumma  summarum  istius  anni  lix.ii.  xj.«.  et  iij.á. 

18  Idem  reddit  compotura  de  Ijcxvij.d.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu 
asaisu  dicti  commoti  termini  NataJis  Domini  anno  regni 
lîe^s  Edwardi  octavo  Et  de  Ixxvij.s.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu 
de  Weest  dicti  commoti  termini  ejusdem  anno  eodem  Et 
de  Ixx.e.  vij.d.  receptÌH  pro  potura  vj.  servientium  de  Keys 
a  festo  Sancti  Micbaelis  anno  Edwardi  septimo  usque  in 
festo  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  Kegis  ejusdem  octavo, 
videlicet  per  Cxi.  et  vj.  dies  per  minus  centum  ultimo  die 
computato  Et  de  Ix. «.  j.d.  et  quad,  pro  sustentacione  ij. 
garcionum  et  ij.  equorum  domini  [et]  unius  garcionis  et 
unius  equi  Raglou  a  festo  Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  regni 
Regis  predicti  septimo  usque  in  dicto  festo  Sancti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  anno  regni  ejusdem  octavo,  videlicet,  per  cxiiij, 
dies  per  minus  centom,  prirao  die  et  ultimo  computatis, 
qui  debuerunt  cepisse  ut  supra — Summa  xiiij./i,  iiij.  d. 
quad. 

Idem  reddit  computum  de  vij. a.  vj.(f.  et  ob.  de  firma 
dicti  molendini  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Miehaelis  anno 
Edwardi  septimo  usque  in  festo  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra 
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(uuio  Regis  ejusdem  octavo  Et  IxxJx.  s.  et  x.  d.  tie  fíiiibuB 
placitis  et  perquisitis  lerewitia  et  heriettÌB  per  idem  tempuB 
anno  eodem. — ^Summa  Ixxvij.s.  iiij.d.  ob, 

Summa  eunmiaruiii  istìua  aimi  xvij.li.  xvij.g.  viij.d.  ob. 
quad. 

iSumma  omnium    totius  recepti    cxxxiiij.  ?i.   xv.s.   j.rf. 
ob.  quad. 

In  deca^u  redditus  assisi  de  iiij.  terminÎB  prenotatÌB  , 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexto,  videlicet  Natalia  Domini,  ' 
Pascbe,  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  et  Sauoti  Michaelis  tj.«. 
et  X.  d.  et  hoc  quia  t^rra  de  Kadivan  Goch  et  Hewin  Oud 
pro  qua  tantuB  redditus  dedebatur  est  in  manu  Regis 
Item  in  decasu  redditus  de  West  per  iiij.  terminos  pre- 
dictoB  anno  predicto  vj.s.  et  x.  (Í.  et  hoc  racione  qua  priua 
Item  in  decasu  de  Keys  ij.  s.  xj.  rf.  et  quad,  per  prediclum 
tempus  et  hoc  racione  qua  prius  Item  in  decasu  susteuta- 
cione  equorum  domini  et  Raglou  per  predictum  tempua 
rr.d.  ob.  et  quad,  et  hoc  racione  qua  prius. — Summa 
nrij.a.  viij.i/.  quad. 

Liberata  domino  Rogero  de  Moels    senescallo  predicto 
zziiij.^i'.  ix. «.  v.d.  et  ob.  per  ix.  tallias  unde  respondet. 

Summa  xxxiiij.  I.i.  ix.  «.  v.  d.  ob. 

Summa  Bummarum  istiuH  auni  xsxv.li.  vj.».  ob.  quad. 


[Membraiie  3,  dorse. ^ 
,  Âdhuc  de  compoto  Philippi  Vaucban  prepositi  Enhinioc 
1  manerium  de  Lampader  a  festo  Sancti  Thome  Ajwb- 
toli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexto  usque  festum  Sancti 
Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  Regis  ejusdem  octavo. 

In  decasu  redditus  assisi  per  iiij.  terminos  anni  anno 
Edwardi  septimo  vj.g.  et  x.  rf.  racione  qua  superius  Item 
in  decaau  re<ìdîtus  de  West  per  predictos  iiij.  terminos 
anno  eodem  vj.s.  et  x.rf.  racione  qua  prius  Item  in  decasu 
de  Keys  anno  eodem  iij.g.  ix.  rf.  et  ob.  racione  qua  prius 
l^em  in  decasu  sustenta^iione  predicfomm  equorum  anno 
•dem   xxj.ii.  et   ob.  racione  qua  prius. — Summa   xix,  e. 


liiberata  domino  Rogero  de  Molis  seneseaUo  predicto 
3ciij.h'.  V.  8.  et  ix.  rf.  per  viij.  tallias  unde  rospondet. — 
tnuna  xxxiij .  li,  v. ».  ix.  d, 
Ì  Summa  summarum  istius  anni  xxxiiij. /i.  v.s. 
In  decasu  redditus  assisi  per  j.  tenuinum  scilicet  Natalia 
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Domini  anno  Edwardi  octavo  xx.d.  et  ob.  racione  qua 
priuB  Item  in  decasu  retlditus  de  Weest  ad  eimdêm 
terniinum  anno  eodem  xi.d.  et  ob.  racione  qua  priiu 
It^m  in  decaau  redditus  de  Keys  a  festn  Sancti  MichaelU 
anno  Edwardi  septimo  usque  festum  Sancti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  anno  Edwardi  octavo  xviij.*/.  et  quad,  racione 
qua  prius  Item  in  decasu  suatentacione  iij.  garcionumi't 
iij.  equoriun  predictorum  per  idem  tempus  xiij.ii.  ob.  et 
quad. — Summa  vj.».  et  j.d, 

Liberata  domino  Kogero  de  MoHs  seneHcallo  predielo 
vij./i.  X.».  viij.i/.  et  ob.  per  iij.  tallias  unde  respoudet— 
Summa  vij./i.  x.s.  riij.d.  ob. 

Summa  suramarum  istius  anni  vij,  /(.  x^-ij. ».  ix,  d.  ob, 
Summa  omnium  aumraarum  totiua  expensi  Lxxrij./t. 
vij.  s.  X.  d.  et  quod.  Et  sic  domino  Ivij.  /Í.  vij.  s.  äjJ- 
ob.  Et  postea  condonantur  per  dominum  Begem  ar 
Vicecomitem  de  gratia  speciali  xxxiüj,/í.  vij.ii,  etob, 
de  Weest  totius  hujue  compoti  et  ex.  ii.  v.i.  xj.i- 
quad,  de  austentjifiione  garcionum  et  equorum  domini 
et  Raglou  per  idem  tempus  Et  sic  debet  domino 
liij./i.  viij.ii.  ob.  quad. 

Compotua  ejusdem  Philippi  Vauclian  prepositi  de  En- 
hinioc  de  instauro  per  predictum  tempus. 
R       Idem  reddit  compotuni  de  iiij".  et  j.  bidentibua  colledis 
in  patria  et  dorainio  collectis  anno  Edwardi  sexto. — Sunun* 
iiij".  et  j. 

De  quibus  in  vendicione  iiij**.  et  j.,  de  quorum  denarii 
etc. — Siuujna  iiij".  et  j.  et  sic  inde  quietus. 

Idem  reddit  compotimi  de  vij.  porcia  provenientibus  ie 
paunagio  de  consuetudine  anno  Edwardi  septimo — Sumuia 
vij- 

De  quibus  in  vendicione  vij.  porci,  de  quorum  deoani 
IB  etc. — Summa  vij.  et  aic  inde  quietus. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xj.  porcÌB  provenientibus  de 
pannagio  ex  consuetudine  anno  regni  Regis  Edvanii 
octavo.— Summa  xj.  et  remanentium  de  etate  et  sexsa 
nescit  respondere. 


Compotua  Jouan  Vaclian  prepositi  de  Crewdvn  infra 
raanerium  de  Lampader  per  visum  et  testimonium  Griffit 
Bp  Madoc  a  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  anno  regni  Regit 
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Edwardi  sexto   iiaque  in  festo  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra 
anno  Regni  ejuadem  octavo. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Ixzviij.s.  et  viij.d.  de  redditu  . 
aasiso  ejuadem  conuaoti  de  Crewrdyn  termini  Natalia 
Domini  atino  regni  ejuedem  sexto  Et  de  lxxvüj.«,  et 
viij.rf.  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Paadie  anno 
eodem  Et  de  Ixxviij.  a.  et  viij.  d.  de  redditu  ejuadem  com- 
moti termini  Sancti  Johannia  Baptiste  anno  eodem  Et  de 
Ixxviij.B.  et  viij.d.  de  redditu  ejuadem  commoti  termini 
Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  et  non  plus  quia  Ma^ster 
Hospitalis  tenet  dimidium  Randir  infra  dictum  commotum 
libere  de  quo  nicliil  domino  respondit  uec  debet  ut  dieitur. 
— Summa  xvj.ii.  iiij.i.  et  xviij.fi. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Ixxviij.  *.  et  viij.  d.  de  redditu  i 
de  West  ejuadem  commoti  termini  Natalia  Domini  anno 
Edwardi  sexto  Et  de  Ixxviij.  s.  et  viij.d.  de  redditu  de 
eadem  termini  Paache  anno  eodem  Et  de  Ixxviij. «.  et 
viij.rf.  de  redditu  ejuadem  commoti  termini  Sancti 
Johannis  Baptiste  anno  eodem  Et  de  Ixxviij.  s.  et  viij.d. 
de  redditu  de  eadem  termini  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem 
Et  de  vij./t.  et  xviij.d.  receptis  pro  potura  vj.  servicncium 
de  Keys  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apoatoli  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  sexto  usque  ad  featum  Sancti  MicLaelis 
anno  eodem  videlicet,  per  CC  iiij".  et  iij.  dies  per  minus 
centum  primo  die  et  ultimo  computntia  quorum  quilibet 
debiiit  cepiaae  in  die  j.(i,  Et  de  iiij.  ii.  viij.  a,  et  iiij.ti. 
receptia  pro  sustentacione  iij.  garcionum  et  iij.  equorum 
domini  unius  garcionia  et  unius  equi  Raglou  a  dicto  feato 
Sancti  Thome  Apoatoli  anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque  featum 
Apostolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi  anno  eodem,  illo  die  non 
computato,  videlicet  per  cxxx.  et  j.  diem  per  minus  centum. 
Et  sciendum  quod  aolvunt  pro  garciioue  et  equo  in  die  ij.  d, 
ut  BuperiuB  Et  de  xv.  s.  et  vj.i/.  receptis  pro  cribris 
avene  debitia  ad  prebendam  dextrarii  domini  per  annum 
anno  eodem  Et  de  xiij. «.  et  v.  d.  et  ob. — Summa  xxviij.  U. 
xij.  8.  V.  d. 

Et  de  vj.  U.  vj.  g.  et  viij.  d.  receptis  de  finibua  quorundam 
liomiiium  ejusdem  Commoti  pro  pitce  habetida  auuo  eodem. 
Et  de  xiij.ii,  XV. «.  et  viij.ii.  de  placitda  et  perquisitia 
lieriettia  releviis  et  lerewitis  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Thome 
Apoatoli  anno  Edwai'di  aexto  usque  ad  featum  Sancti 
Mich aelia  anno  eodem  Et  de  iiij.íí.  de  vj".  bidentibus 
mditis  anno  eodem— Summa  xxiiij.ii,   ij.s.  et  iiij.rf. 


tonditis  anuu  eod 
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Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Irxviij.  s.  etviij.d.  de  rod- 
ditu  aesiso  ejusdem  «omraoti  de  Cpewdîn  termini  Nataiii 
Domini  anno  r(?gni  Regis  Edwai'dt  septuuo  Et  de  Ixictujj. 
et  viij.d.  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Paaclw 
anno  eoilein  Et  de  Ixxviij.tr.  et  viij.<i.  de  reilditu  ejusdem 
oommoti  termini  Sancti  Johannis  Baptists  annu  eixlein. 
Et  de  Ixxviij.s.  et  viij.  d.  de  redditu  ejusdem  (.-ommnti 
termini  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  et  non  plus  quis 
Magister  Hospitalis  tenet  dimidium  Randir  infra  dîctuiii 
commotum  libere  de  quo  nichil  respondit  nec  debet  ul 
dicitur — Sumnia  xv.  li.  xviij.  e.  et  viij.  d. 

Idem  reddit  coinpotum  de  Ixxviij.s.  et  viij.ii.  de  redditn 
de  Weeat  ejusdem  eouiiuoti  termini  Natalie  Domini  unno 
Edwardi  septimo  Et  de  Ixxviij.*.  et  viij.(i,  de  redditu  ẁ 
eadem  termini  Piisehe  anno  eodem  Et  de  Ixxviij.a.  el 
viij.rf.  de  redditu  de  eadeiu  termini  Sancti  Jobannif 
Baptiste  anno  ei>dem  Et  do  Ixxriij.s.  et  viij. rf.  de  redditu 
de  eadem  termini  ÖanctiMichaelÌB  anno  eodem  Et  dexij.i. 
et  viij.  d.  de  redditu  cottareorum  cujusdam  vilie  (jue dicitur 
Lanmihangel  infra  limitea  ejusdetu  coDimoti  per  totura 
annum  anno  eodem  Et  de  ix.li.  i'y»,  vj.d.  pro  [lotun 
Bex  sei-viencium  de  Keys  a  dicto  festo  Saneti  Michaelii 
anno  Edwardi  aexUi  uaque  ad  idem  feetum  Siiucti  MicJiaelii 
anno  regui  ejusdem  septimo,  videlicet  per  tetitm  annum 
integrum  Et  de  vj,/(.  et  viij.fi,  pro  sustimtucione  iij. 
gareionum  et  iij.  eqnorum  domini  uniua  garcionis  et  unius 
equi  Baglou  a  festo  Omnium  Sancbirum  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  sexto  usque  festuin  Apostolorum  Philippi  el 
Jacobi  anno  regni  ejusdem  septimo  jier  C.  iiij".  et  j.  diem 
pe;  minus  centum  ultimo  die  non  computat<i  quorum 
(juilibet  garcio  cum  equo  debuit  cepisse  iu  die  ij.  rf.  Et  de 
XV,  Í,  et  vj.rf,  reeeptia  pro  cribria  nvene  debitis  itd  pre- 
bendam  dextrurii  domini  per  itnnum  unuo  eodem.— 
■Summa  xxjcij.  li.  vj.e. 

Idem  reddit  iiimipotum  de  xiiij-ii.  iiij.s.  et  x.rf.  de 
tinibua  pliifitis  et  perquisitis  heriettis  releviis  et  lerewitia 
per  totuni  annum  amio  eodem. — Summa  xl.  li.  x.  it.  et  vij.<il 

Summa  auinmurum  istius  anni  Ixiij. /t.  xj.«,  iij.t/. 

IMi-mhmnc  -Í.] 
Computuis  Ii'uan  Vouelian  preiHJsiti  de   Crewdin  infni 
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I  de  Lampader  per  visum  et  testimonium  Griflìt 
ttp  Madoc  a  t'esto  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  airno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  aexfo  usque  Ìn  festo  Saiictí  Petri  in  Cathedra  anuo 
regm  ejusdem  oetsivo. 

Idem  reddit  comi>otum  de  Ixxviij.  s.  et  viìj,  d.  de  redditu  A""""  w 
usaiso  ejuadem  cnmmoti  de  Crewdin  tennini  Natalie  Domini 
anno  regní  Kefps  predieti  octavo.  Et  de  Ixxviij.  *.  et  viij.d. 
de  redditu  de  Weeat  ejusdem  commoti  ad  eundem  terminum 
anno  eodem.  Et  de  Ixxiij.  e.  pro  potura  vj.  servienciuni  de 
Keys  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelie  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi 
septimo  usque  in  festo  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regui 
ejusdem  octavo,  videlicet  per  C.  et  xlij.  dies  per  minus  cen- 
tum ultimo  die  computato  Et  de  Ixxij.*.  receptis  pro 
8ustenta«ione  iij.  garcionum  et  iij.  equorum  Domini  3, 
garcionis  et  j.  equi  Raglou  a  feato  Omnium  Sanctorum 
anno  regni  Regis  predict!  septiuio  usque  in  diuto  feato 
Sancti  Petri  in  Catliedi-a  aimo  regni  Regis  predicti  octAvo 
videlicet  per  C.  et  xiij,  dies  per  niinus  centum  primo  die 
et  ultimo  computatis  et  solvunt  ut  supra- — Simima  xv.  li. 
vj.e.  iiij.d. 

Et  de  v.U.  xij.«.  ij.i/.  de  fiiiibus  placitis  et  perquisitis 
heriettis  releviis  et  lerewitis  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Michaelis 
anno  i-egni  Regis  Edwardi  septimo  usque  ad  festum  Sancti 
Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regni  Regis  ejusdem  octavo. — 
Sunimav./i.  xij.if.  ij.d. 

Sumnia  summarum  istius  anni  xx.U.  xviij.s.  vj.ii, 

Summa  omnium  summarum  totius  recepti  clij./i.  xix.s. 

ij.d. 

In  decasu  redditus  assisi  predicti  commoti  de  Creudin  aAunatn 
dicto  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  aimo  Edwardi  sexto  "^' 
usque  festlun  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem,  videlicet  ad 
quatuor  t«rminos  anni  scilicet  Natalis  Domini  Pasche 
Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  et  Sancti  Michaelis  xlviij.».  et 
viij.d.  Et  hoc  quia  j.  Randir  de  Kevene  Meurie  que 
solebat  reddere  per  annum  ad  iiij.  predietos  terminos  pn» 
equali  porcione  x.  e.  et  viij.  d.  Et  quia  j.  Randir  de  Kevene 
tírug  exceptis  ij.  solidatis  redditibus  per  annum  que 
aolebat  reddere  ad  terminos  predietos  viij.s,  et  viij.ii.  Et 
dimidium  Randir  apud  Tweloc  v.n.  et  iiij.ií.  Et  dimi- 
dium  Randir  apud  Glasgrug  v.e.  et  viij.rf.  Et  quarta 
pars  et  octava  pars  j,  Randir  apud  Grugbenoc  iiij.a.  Et 
quarta  pars  et  sexta  decima  pars  j.  Randir  apud  Castelou 
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)ud  Majsh^B 
^  Bondir  aiHid 


üj.í.  et  iiij.d.  Et  quarta  pare  }.  Randir  upud  1 
herein  ij.s,  et  Tiij.rf.  Et  quarta  purs  unius  Randir  a\siû 
MananaiD  ij.e.  viij.  d.  Et  octava  pars  iinius  Kanilir  apu<l 
Vandu  xvj.  rf,  Et  oetava  para  uniua  Raiidir  apud  Oisrps- 
tendxTJ.ii.  Et  octttva  pars  uniua  Randir  David  ap  Huwcl 
xvyd.  Et  octara  pars  uniua  Bandir  apud  Kiwuroiiiii 
xvj.fi.  Et  sexta  deciina,  pars  uniua  Bundir  quonditm  nA 
Velin  viij.fi.  Sunt  omntia  in  maiiu  Repis  Itt-m  in  dwaro 
redditua  de  Weest  p«r  predictos  iiij.  terminos  anno  p*' 
dicto  xlviij.  a.  et  viij.  d.  racione  qua  priua  It^ra  in  dec 
poture  aenrieneium  de  Key»  anno  eodeui  xxiij.«.  x.rL^ 
ob.  raciune  qua  priuB  It<?ui  in  decasu  suatentacionis  p 
dictoruiD  iiij.  garcionum  et  iiij.  equorum  xiiij.v.  vj.if.  M 
ob.  racione  qua  priua, — Summa  vj.  ti.  xv.  8,  ix.  rf. 

Liberata  douiiiiu  Boy^ro  de  Molis  eenescaJki  pre 
xxxiij,/t,  xix.  s.  et  T.  íí.  ob.  per  ix.  talliaa  unde  respc 
Item  liberata  eidem  v.  It.  üj.í,  sine  tallia  unde  respomi 

Summa  xxxiij.  li.  xix. «.  t,  d.  ob. 

Suinma  aumniarum  i&tiua  aiiiii  xl./i.  xv.«.  ij.'i.  ub. 

In  deiíiiÄU  redditua  predicti  Cimimoti  df  Creudiu  a  i 
featu  Siiiicti  Michaelis  auuo  Edward!  sexto  uaque  ad  ioj 
featum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  Edwardi  septitno  ridet" 
ad  iiij.  terminos  anni  xlviij. «.  et  viij.t/.  racione  <_ 
auperiua  in  anno  sexto  It^m  in  de<^4i,sii  r^ditiis  de  Wm 
per  predictos  iiij.  termiiios  anno  eodem  xlviij. [«.]  et  viij.f 
racione  qua  superitis  It^iu  in  deea«u  poture  scrvieiiciuin 
de  Keys  per  totum  annuui  anno  eodem  xxx. «.  ix.  d.  et  o\<. 
ratione  qua  priua  Iteu»  in  decasu  susteiitaciouia  predit- 
toruin  iiij.  gsrcionum  et  equorum  anno  eudem  xx.».  j.''. 
qua*!,  racione  qua  priua. — Summa  vij.ii.  viij. «.  ij,  «f.  oti. 
quad, 

Lilierata   doiiiino  Eo(j;et-o  de   Molis  sent'scallo  prcdidu 

XXX.  It.   viij.  K.    iij.  d.    per   ix.   ttillias   unde    reapoiidet,— 

umnut  XXX, /i,  viij.*.  iij.  d. 

Suiuma  summarutii  istius  anni  .xxxvij./i.  xv.a.v.d. 


lad. 
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In  decasu  reilditua  predicti  ciniimoti  de  Creudin  a  d 

!Bt<i  Saiicti  MÌL'liiielÌM  anno  regiii  liegia  Edwanli  scpt^ 

isquG  festuui  Sttiicti  Petri  in  Cathedra  auuo  ivgiii  ejuadeD 

uctavo,  videlicet   ad   ti.-rminum  Natalis   Domini  xij,*.  el 

ij.íí,   racione   qua   superius   in  auao  sexto     Item  in  i 
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casu  redditus  de  Weest  ad  eundem  terminum  xij.s.  et  j 
ij.d.  racione  qua  superius  Item  in  decaau  poture  ser- 
Tieneiüni  de  Keys  per  idem  tempus  anuo  eodem  xij.8. 
ìíj.d.  ob.  et  quad,  rticinne  qua  prius  Item  in  decasa  ' 
BUätentacionis  predictorum  iiij.  garcionum  et  equorum  per 
predictum  terapus  anno  eodem  vij,  s.  et  viij,  d.  racìone  qua 
prîus. — Summa  xlix.s.  üj.tî.  ob.  quad. 

Liberatŵ  domino  Rogcro  de  Molis  senescallo  predicto 
yüj.íi'.  et  TJ.d.  per  ij.  talliaa  unde  reBpondet,— Suuima 
TÌìj  .li.  vj .  *. 

Summa  Bummarum  ÌBtius  anni  z.  li.  ix. «.  ix.  d.  ob.  quad. 
Summa  omnium  summarum  totius  expensi  iiij".  xi.ii, 
et  vj.d.  Et  ait  debet  bdij.it.  xviij.a.  et  viij.d.  Et  I 
postea  condonantur  per  dominum  Reg:em  ac  vice-  9 
coniitem  de  gratia  speciali  xxix,  H.  xviij,  *.  et  vj.  ij.  da  J 
West  totius  hujuB  corapoti  et  siiij./i.  v, «■  et  ob.  del 
Bustentacione  garcionuni  et  equorum  domini  et  Raglou  Í 
per  idem  tempua  Et  aic  debet  domino  xix.  li.  xv.  ê.  ] 
j.  d.  ob. 

Compotua   ejuadem    louim    Vaucliaii    dti    Creudin    de  I 
inBtauro  per  supnulictum  tŵiupus. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  vj'".  bidentibua  coilectis  m  , 
patria  et  domino  coUutis — Summa  pat*it.     De  quibus 
Tendicione  vj",  de  quorum  denarii  etc — Summa  vj" 
nc  inde  quietus. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xv,  porcis  provenientibus  de 
pannagio  c^nsuetudine  anno  Edwardi  aeptinio. — Summa 
De  quibus  in  vendicione  xv,  de  quorum  denarii,  etc. 
• — Summa  xv.  et  sic  inde  quietus. 

Idem   teddit  compotum  de  xxiij,  porcis  provenientibus  a 
Ae    panna^o    conauetudinia    anno   regni    Regis    predicti 
octavo — Summa   xxiij.  et  reumuentium  de  sesu  et  etatâ  ^ 
■tieacit  respondere. 


l^Membrano  4,  done.'] 

CompotuB  Ivoris  Bedel  prepositi  de  Commoto  Pervitlii 
infra    manerium    de    Lampader    a   festo    Saneti   Thome   ' 
Apostoli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  aexto  uaque  in  festo 
"  incti  Petri  in  cathedra  anno  regni  ejusdem  octavo. 

Idem   reddit   compotum  de   xlix.  s.   et   x.</.  do  redditu  j 
aasiso  dicti  coiumoti  de  Porvetli  termini  Nataiis  Domini 
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aiiDO  regni  Regis  predicti  sexto  Et  de  xlix. «.  et  x.d.  de 
redJitu  aesiso  ejuadem  cornmoti  termini  Pasclie  anno 
eodem  Et  de  xlix.s.  et  x.d.  de  redditu  asaiao  ejuBdem 
coiiiiuoti  termini  Sancti  Julmnuis  Baptist*  anno  €«odeni 
Et  de  xlix.«.  et  x.d.  de  redditu  assÌBO  ejusdfiin  conimoti 
termini  Sancti  Micha«lÌ8  anno  eodem  et  non  plug  eo  quod 
quedam  terra  que  dicitur  Ranbran  que  eolebat  reddere  per 
annum  x.  s.  viij.  d.  ad  iiij.  terminos  data  est  in  excambeuui 
pro  situ  ville  et  castri  de  Lampader  Et  quia  quedam  alia 
terra  que  aoiebat  reddere  iij.«.  et  üij.d,  per  annum  data 
est  in  escambeum  pro  quadam  parte  prati  de  Claran  per 
Rogerum  de  Molis^ — Summa  ix.  U.  xix. ».  et  iiij.  d, 
i  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xlix,  e.  et  x.  d.  de  redditu  de 
Weest  dicti  cummoti  termiid  liatalis  Domini  anno  regni 
Regis  predicti  sexto  Et  dc-  xlix.  s.  et  x.  d.  de  redditu  de 
West  termini  Pa«che  anno  eodem  Et  de  xlix.  s.  et  i.  d. 
de  redditu  de  West  termini  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  anno 
eodem  Et  de  xlix. «.  et  x.  d.  de  redditu  de  West  termini 
Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  et  non  plus  racione  qua  prius 
Et  de  iiij./i.  viij.s,  j.rf,  ob.  quad,  pro  potura  iiij.  servi- 
encium  de  Keys  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  anno 
sexto  usque  ad  festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  vide- 
licet per  CC.  iiij'*.  et  iij.  dies  per  minus  centum  primo  die 
et  ultimo  computatis  quorum  quilibet  debuit  cepisse  in  die 
j.d.  Et  de  lxj.«.  et  v.d,  receptis  pro  sustentacione  ij. 
garcionuin  et  ij.  equorum  domini  unius  garcionis  et  uuius 
equi  Raglou  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  anno 
Edwardi  sexto  usque  festiim  Apostolormn  Philippi  et 
JaiJobi  anno  eodem  illo  die  non  computato  videlicet  per 
C.  xsx.  et  j.  diem  per  minus  centum  Et  sciendum  quod 
solrunt  pro  garcione  et  equo  in  die  ij-d.  ut  superius  Et 
de  x.s.  et  x.d.  de  cribris  avene  debitis  ad  prebendam 
dextrarii  domini  per  annum  anno  eodem — Summa  Tvij.li, 
xix.  8,  viij.i/. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  vj./i.  et  iij.s.  de  fínibus 
placitis  et  perquisitis  heriettis  releviis  et  lerewitia  a  feato 
Sancti  Thome  Apostuli  anno  Edwai-di  sexto  usque  ad 
festum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  Et  de  Iriij.fl. 
receptis  de  iiij".  et  vij.  bidentibus  venditis  anno  eodem. — 
Summa  ix.  li.  xij.  d. 

Summa  summarum  iatius  anni  xxxvij.li.  ob.  quad. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xlüíj.«,  et  iiij.d.  de  reddihi 
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asBÌso  pjusdeui  coinmoti  t«niiini  Nat^Llia  Dumúiì  atmo 
regni  Regis  predicti  geptiino  Et  de  xluij.a.  et  iiij.d,  de 
redditu  ojiiHdem  commoti  termini  PaHche  anno  eodem  Et 
de  iliiij.*,  et  iiij.íí.  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini 
Sancti  JohannÌB  Baptistí"  anno  eodera  Et  de  xliiij.ii.  et 
iiij.fi,  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Sancti 
UichaelÌH  anno  eodem  et  non  plus  racione  qua  priua  Et 
racione  qua  Howel  ap  tìronou  recupera.vit  termm  suam 
per  breve  domini  Repia  que  solebat  reddere  pro  equali 
porcione  ad  iiij.  termiiios  predictos  xxij. «.  aeilicet  ad 
quemlibet  terminum  v,  s.  et  vj.d. — Summa  viij./i.  xvij.s. 
et  iiij.rf. 

Idem  reddit  compotiim  de  iLliiij.e.  et  iiij.ci.  de  redditu 
de  West  dicti  commoti  termini  Natalia  Domini  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  aeptimo  Et  de  xliiij.s.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu 
de  West  termini  Pusche  anno  eodem  Et  de  xliiij.*,  et 
iiij.  d.  de  redditu  de  West  termini  Sancti  Johaunia 
Baptiste  anno  eodem  Et  de  xjiuj.n.  et  iiij.</.  de  redditu 
de  Weest  termini  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  et  non 
plus  racione  qua  prius  Et  de  v.  Í/.  vij.«.  et  v.d,  pro 
potura  iiij,  servieneium  de  Keys  a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexto  usque  idem  festum  Sancti 
MichaeiiB  anno  regni  ejuedem  scptimo  ultimo  die  compu-  . 
tato  Et  de  iiij.  ii,  iiij.«.  et  vij.d.  pro  suatentacione  ij. 
garcionum  et  ij.  equorum  domini  j,  garcionis  et  j.  equi 
Rtiglou  a  festo  Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  Edwardi  sexto 
usque  ad  featum  Apostolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi  anno 
Edwardi  septimo  per  C.  iiij*'.  et  j.  diem  per  minus  centum 
ultimo  die  non  computatti  qui  debuerunt  cepisse  ut  in 
anno  precedenti  Et  de  x.jt.  et  x.d,  de  cribris  avene 
debitia  ad  prebendam  destrarii  dimiini  per  annum  anno 
eodem — Summa  xix.  it.  et  ij.  «. 

Idem  reddit  compotuni  de  xxvj.U.  et  ij.d.  de  ânibus 
placitis  et  perquisitia  heriettis  releviia  et  lerewitis  ejusdem 
commoti  per  t^)tum  annum  anno  eodem  Et  de  xxv.  s.  de 
XV.  porcÌB  venditis  anno  eodem  Et  de  iij.  s.  et  ix.  d.  de  xv. 
bussellis  avene  venditia  anno  eodem— Summa  xxvij.  li, 
viiJ.Jt.  li.d, 

Summa,  aummarum  ietius  anni  Iv. ii.  vj.s.  v.d. 

Idem  reddit  eompotum  de  xliiij.s.  et  iiij.d.  de  redditu  a 
assiso   ejuadem    commoti   termini   Natalis   Domini   anno 
regni  Regia  predicti  octavo     Et  de  xliiij.s.  et  iiij.íí,  de 
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Liberata  domino  Eogero  de  MoUs  senescallo  de  Lam-         Be* 
pader  xxxvij./i.  iiij.*.  et  j.d.  per  viij.  talliaa  unde  res- 
pondet. — Siunina  xxxvij.  li.  iiij.s.  et  j.J. 

Siimina  summarum  istiuB  anni  xxxvi;j./i.  xvj.n.  v.d. 

[Membrane  5.] 

Adhuc  de  compoto  IvoriB  Bedelli  prepositi  de  Commotio 

Perrith   infra    manerium   de    Lampader   a   feato    Saneti 

Thome  Apostoli  anno  regni  Regie  Edwardi  sexto  uaque  in 

festo  Saneti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regui  ejusdem  octavo. 

In  decasu  redditus  aHsisi  de  termino  Natalia  Domini  aöboí  not 
anno  regiii  Regis  Edwardi  octavo  xij.ii.  et  ob.  racione  qua 
superius  in  anno  sexto  It«m  in  decasu  redditus  de  Weest 
de  eodem  termino  anno  eodem  xij.d.  et  ob.  racione  qua 
superius  Item  in  decaau  redditus  de  Keys  x^.d.  racione 
qua  superius  Item  in  decasu  eust^ntacionis  e quorum 
domini  et  Raglou  anno  eodem  xiij.  d.  et  quad,  racione  qua 
prius — Summa  iiij.s,  j.J.  quad, 

Liberata   domino  Rogero  de  Molis  senescallo  predicto        b» 
Ixxvij.*.  et  iiiŷd.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  respondet — Summa 
Ixxvij.».  et  ill  j.d. 

Summa  summarum  istiua  anni  iiij.  li.  xvij.  d.  quad. 
Summa  omnium  summarum  totius  expensi  Lxi].  li,  Iiij,  g. 
viij.  d.  ob,  quad.  Et  sic  debet  domino  xlij.  li.  et  iij.  d. 
Et  postea  condonantur  per  doniinuiu  Regem  ac  vice- 
comitem  de  gratia  speciali  xi.  li.  sj,  s.  vij.  d.  et  ob,  de 
West  totius  hujus  comjwti  Et  x.  li.  xiiij.  a.  iij.  d.  ob. 
de  Bustentacione  garcionum  et  equoruni  domini  et 
L        Raglou  per  idem  tempus     Et  sic  debet  doiuino  x.  U. 

■  xiiij. «.  et  iiij.d. 

■  Compotua  ejusdem  Ivoris  Bedelli  prepositi  de  Commoto 
Pervith  de  instauro  a  festo  Saneti  Thome  Apostoli  anno 
regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexto  usque  in  festo  Saneti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  anno  regni  ejusdem  octavo. 

Idem    reddit    compotum    de   iiij".   et    vij.   bidentibua  Annn»Bf 
collect  is    in    patria    domino   coUatis    anno    regni    Regis 
Edwardi  sexto — Summa  iiij*^.  et  vij.     De  quibus  in  ven-      QoUb 
pdicione  vij.  de  quorum  denarii  etc.— Summa  iiij".  et  vij. 
<t  sic  inde  quietus. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xv,  buscellis  avene — Summa       Ana 
ir.  buscelli — unde  in   vendicione  xv.  buseelli — de  quorum 
marii  etc. — Summa  xv.  et  sic  eque. 
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Idon  r^ddit  compotum  de  xr.  porcis  prove  nientibus  il^ 
puina^o  de  consuetiidine. — äumma  xr,  de  quibus  in  ven- 
dtcione  IT.  de  quorum  denarii  etc.— Suniina  xv.  et  sic  inde 
quietus. 
»  Idem  reddit  ooDipotum  de  xiij.  porois  provenientibua  de 
panna^O  de  consuetudine  anuo  rei^i  Regis  Ëdwardì 
«>etaTo. — Summa  riij.  poroi  et  reinanfutium  de  sexsu  et 
etat«  nescit  respoodere. 


Oompotus  Hadoci  pr^poeiti  de  G«ner^lin  infra,  manerìum 
de  Lampader  per  risum  et  testimonium  Griffini  ap  Madiio 
Raglou  ejusdein  Commoti  a  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli 
anno  re^ai  Regis  Edwurdj  sexto  usque  festum  Sancti  Petri 
ill  Cathedra  anno  regni  ejiisdem  octavo. 
I  Idem  rvddit  compotum  de  Iviij.s.  et  vii].  rf,  de  redditu 
a&siso  dicti  commoti  de  Gìenerglîn  termini  Natalie  Domini 
anno  re^ni  R^is  predicti  sexto  Et  de  lviij.«.  et  viij.d. 
de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Pasche  anno  eodem 
Et  de  ij.  #.  et  TJ.rf.  de  redditu  Lamvhangel  Castel  Walter 
ad  eundem  terminum  anno  eo*leni,  videlicet  de  Chensaria 
Et  de  Iviij.  •,  et  viij.  (i,  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  ter- 
mini Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste  anno  eodem  Et  de  Iviij.  s. 
et  riij.rf.  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Suncti 
IGcIuielis  anno  eodem  Et  de  iij, «,  de  Chensaria  de  Lami- 
haogel  [per]  eundem  terminum  anno  eodem — Summa 
sij./t.  ij.ii. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Iviij.*.  et  viij.rf,  de  redditu 
de  Weest  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Natalis  Domini  anno 
rejjni  Regis  predicti  sexto  Et  de  Iviij.».  et  viij-d.  de 
redditu  de  Weest  tenuîni  Pasche  anno  ejdem.  Et  de 
Iviij.».  et  riij.ii.  de  redditu  de  Weest  termini  Sancti 
Johannis  Baptiste  anno  eodem  Et  de  Iviij. ».  et  viij.  d.  de 
redilitu  de  West  termini  Sancti  Micltaelis  anno  eodem  Et 
de  iiij. /é.  xiiij.K.  et  iiij.rf.  receptis  pro  potura  iiij.  servien- 
cium  de  Keys  a  dicto  festo  Sancti  Thome  Apostoli  anno 
rej^ni  Regis  Edwanli  sexto  usque  t'estum  Sancti  Micliaelia 
anno  eodem,  videlicet  per  CC.  iiij".  et  iij.  dies  per  minus 
centum  primo  die  et  ultimo  computatis  quorum  quilibet 
debuit  cepisse  indie  j.(/.  Elt  de  Ixxv.i.  et  vj.  d.  receptis 
pro  sustentacione  ij.  garcionum  et  ij.  equorum  Domini 
unius  ^rcionis  et  unìus  equi  Ragtou  a  dicto  festo  Sancti 
Thome  Apostoli  anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque  t'estum  Apos- 
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tolomin  Philippi  et  Jacobi  illo  die  non  compiitato  videlicet 
per  Cxs3.  et  umim  diem  per  minus  centum  Et  sciendum 
quod  aolrunt  pro  garcione  et  equo  in  die  ij-d.  Et  de  vj.s. 
et  x^.tl.  de  cribris  avone  debitis  ad  prebendam  dextrarii 
domini  de  eodera  commoto  anno  eodeui — Summa,  x*.  li. 
xi.s.v.d. 

Et  de  xxxiij.a.  et  iiij.rf.  receptia  de  fìnibua  priaonura 
anno  eodem  Et  de  vj.  li.  xviij.  e.  et  ij.  d.  de  placitia  et  per- 
quiaitie  heriettis  releviis  et  lerewitis  per  predictum  tempus 
anno  eodem  Et  de  xv.li.  xis.n.  et  iiij.d.  receptia  de  fine 
quomndam  hominum  prti  pace  domini  Re{*ÌB  habenda  Et 
sciendum  quod  dicta  tinis  facta  fuit  antequam  dictus 
Rogenia  de  Molia  recepit  baUivam  de  Larapader. 

Idem  reddit  compotuni  de  xxvj.a.  et  viij.ii.  de  xl, 
bidentibus  venditia  anno  eodem  Et  de  xl.  s.  de  feno  ven- 
dito  anno  eodem  Et  de  iij.s.  et  iiij.i/.  de  iiij.  lagenis 
mellia  venditia  anno  eodem — -Sum-ma  xxriij.  it.  x.  d, 

Summa  sumtnarum  istius  anni  Ix.  ii.  xij.  s.  et  t.  d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Iviij.*.  et  vuj.ci.  de  redditu 
assiso  dicti  commoti  t^ei-mini  Natalia  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  aeptimo  Et  de  Iviij.s.  et  vii,j.  d.  de  redditu 
ejusdem  commoti  termini  Pasche  anno  eodem  Et  de 
Iviij.a.  et  viij.rf.  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini 
Sancti  Johannia  Baptist^i  annti  eodem  Et  de  Iviij.s.  et 
viij.  d.  de  redditu  ejusdem  commoti  termini  Sancti 
Michaelis  anno  eodem  Et  de  vj.ii.  xx.d.  receptis  pro 
potura  iiij.  aerviencium  de  Keys  per  totum  annum  anno 
eodem  quorum  quilibet  debuit  cepiase  ut  in  aimo  sexto 
Et  de  iiij.ii.  X. «,  et  vj.i/.  receptis  pro  sustentacione  ij. 
garcioimm  et  ij.  equorum  domini  unius  garciünia  et  uniua 
equi  Raglou  a  festo  Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  regni  Regis 
Edwardi  sexto  usque  featum  Apoatolorum  Philippi  et 
Jacobi  anno  vij". 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  Iviij.g.  et  viij.rf.de  redditu 
de  Weeat  ejusdem  commnti  termini  Natalis  anno  Edwardi 
septimo  Et  de  Iviij.s.  et  viij-rf.  de  redditu  de  Weeat 
termini  Pasche  anno  eodem  Et  de  Iviij.n.  et  viij.rf,  de 
redditu  de  Weeat  termini  Sancti  Johannia  Baptiste  anno 
eodem  Et  de  Iviij.B.  et  viij.rf.  de  redditu  de  Weest 
termini  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  Et  de  vj.  li.  et  xx.rf. 
receptis  pro  potura  iiij.  aerviencium  de  Keja  per  totum 
annum  anno  Edwardi  septimo  quorum  quilibet  debuit 
^pîsse   ut  in   anno   sexto      Et   de   Uij,/i.   s.s.   et   vj.d. 
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receptis  pro  sustentŵcione  ij.  garcionum  et  ij.  equorum 
domitii  utiius  gareiouis  et  uiiius  eqiii  Raglou  a  festo 
Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  seito 
usque  featum  Apoatolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi  anno  septimo 
per  ciiij".  et  j.  diem  per  minus  centum  quorum  quilibet 
garcio  cum  equo  detiiit  cepiase  ín  die  ij.rf.  Et  de  vj,«.  et 
xj.(/.  pro  cribris  avene  debitis  ad  prebendam  dextrarii 
domini  anno  eodem  Et  de  ij.s.  et  vj.d.  de  Chenseria  de 
Lamihangel  0081*1  Walteri  termini  Pasche  anno  Edwardi 
septimo  Et  de  iij.e.  de  Chenaeria  de  eadem  termini 
Sancti  Michaelia  anno  eodem  Et  de  vj. «.  et  iiij.  d.  receptis 
de  vj.  acris  terre  conductis  de  dominico  domini  aouo 
eodem — Summa  ixxv.  ii.  iij.d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  x.  it.  xiuj.  a.  et  iiij.  d,  receptis 
de  finibuB  placitis  et  perquiaitia,  heriettis  releviis  et 
lerewitis  per  totum  annum  aimo  eodem  Et  de  x. «.  de  vj. 
porcis  venditia  anno  eodem  Et  de  xj.  c.  et  ij.  d.  receptis 
de  vij.  buaacelHa  ailliginis,  ij.  quarteriis  et  dimidio  avene 
venditia  anno  eodem  Et  de  si,  s.  receptis  de  feno  vendito 
anno  eodi?ni — Summa  xiij.  /t.  xv.  s.  et  ix.  d. 

Summa  summarum  iatiua  anni  xlviij./t.  xv.  s.  et  ix.  d. 
1'  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  IviiJ.».  etviij.d.  de  reddit» 
aasÌBO  dieti  commoti  termini  Natalia  Domini  anno  Edwardi 
octavo  Et  de  Iviij.  s.  et  viij.  d.  de  redditu  de  Weeat  ad 
eundem  t«rminum  anno  eodem  Et  de  xlviij,».  etviij.d. 
receptis  pro  potura  iiij.  aerviencium  de  Keys  a  festo  Sancti 
Michaelis  anno  Edwardi  septimo  usque  in  festum  Suneti 
Petri  in  Catliedra  anno  ejusdem  octavo,  videlicet  per  Cxivj. 
diea  per  minus  centum  iiltirao  die  computato  Et  de  Ivij.«. 
receptis  pro  suatentacione  ij.  garcionum  et  ij.  equonim 
domiui  uuius  garcionis  et  uniua  equi  Raglou  a  feato 
Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  Edwardi  septimo  uaque  festum 
Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regiii  ejuadera  octavo,  vide- 
licet per  0  et  xiiij.  dies  per  minus  centum  primo  die  et 
ultimo  computatia  qui  debuenint  cepisse  ut  aupra — Summa 
xj.ii.  üj.«. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  vj. /t.  xiiij.  s.  et  iiij.ti.  de 
fìnibua  placitis  et  perquisitis  heriettis  releviis  et  lerewitia 
a  festo  Sancti  MichaeUa  anno  regni  Kegis  Edwardi  sep- 
timo usque  festum  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regni 
ejusdem  octavo  Et  de  xij.s,  de  ix.  bidentibua  venditia 
anno  eodem — Summavij.it.  vj.«.  iiij.d. 

Summa  aummarum  iatius  anni  xviij.  /(.  ix.  «.  iiij.  d. 
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'Suipma'omnÌTim  sunrmanun  totiua  reeepti  C  et  ixvij.  /£. 
rij.8.  vj.rf. 

[Membrane  5,  dorse.] 

Adhuc  de  coiiipoto  Madoei  prepositi  de  Generglin  infra 
manerium  de  Laaipader  per  visum  et  testimonium  Griffini 
ap  Madoc  Raglou  ejuadpin  Commoti  a  festo  Sancti  Thome 
Apostoli  anno  regni  K<!gis  Edwardi  sesto  uBque  festum 
Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regai  ejuadem  octavo. 

In  deeasu  redditus  assisi  per  iiij.  terminos  anni  anno  / 
Edwardi  sexto  v.  it.  xij.  s.  pro  equali  poreione  ad  quemlibot 
terminuni  eo  quod  terra  de  Erglan  que  solebat  reddere  per 
annum  s.  c  et  viij.rf.  et  terra  Leysecoyt  que  solebat 
reddere  per  annum  vij,«.  et  terra  Stratgiliou  v.  a.  et  iiij.fi. 
Et  terra  de  Weleyrok  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum 
ríj.8.  Et  terra  de  Strathyuorin  que  solebat  reddere  per 
annum  viij.e.  et  quarta  pars  j.  Randir  apud  Portulierac 
que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  ij. «.  viij,  d.  et  terra 
Hamani  fab  Howel  ap  Ejnon  Lewelini  ap  Eyuon  Kej- 
newrek  ap  Joruard  duorum  filiorum  Madoei  ap  Priuid  et 
Mejleri  Voil  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  viij.s.  Et 
terra  Howeli  ap  Madoc  ap  Joruard  parsone  xij, «. 
et  terra  Kadugani  ap  Eynon  filii  ,  ,  .  .  Nutncis 
David  lip  Meuric  Madoc  ap  Joruard  que  solebat  reddere 
per  annum  vij.«.  et  terra  duoruui  iiliorum  Madoc  Gochel 
que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  ij.n.  et  i-iij.^.  Et  t^rra 
duorum  filiorum  Kedivor  Heen  que  solebat  reddere  per 
annum  xxviij.rf.  Et  terra  David  ap  Howel  que  solebat 
reddere  per  annum  iiii.s.  et  terra  filiorum  Philippi  ap 
Griffit  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  iij.s.  et  vj.rf.  Et 
terra  Merdic  ap  Madoc  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum 
ij. »,  Et  terra  heredia  Kenewrec  Voyl  que  solebat  reddere 
per  annum  ij,».  Et  terra  Howel  ap  Lewelin  que  solebat 
reddere  per  annum  ij,».  et  viij.rf.  Et  quedam  pars  terre 
de  Areoÿt  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  ij . «.  Et  terra 
Moylhukes  map  Griffit  Du  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum 
ij.«,  et  viij.ii.  Et  terra  Howel  ap  luaf  que  solebat 
reddere  per  annum  ij.  n.  et  viij.  d,  Et  terra  triura  filiorum 
Griffit  ap  Eynon  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  xvj.  d. 
Et  ten-a  map  Cadugan  ap  Ithel  que  solebat  i-eddere  per 
annum  viij.fi.  Et  terra  Howel  ap  Gorgennon  que  solebat 
reddere  per  annum  viij,  (/,  Et  t«rra  filii  Philippi  clerici 
Iflue  solebat  reddere  per  annum  viij.  d.     Et  terra  Heylin 
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filii  Howpli  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  viij.d.  Et 
terra  tilii  Madoc  ap  Eynon  que  aolebat  reddere  per  annum 
viij.rf.  Et  terra  Meylir  Cran  et  Adami  ap  Griffit  que 
solebat  reddere  per  annum  xiiij.rf,  Et  t^ri-a  Eynon  ap 
Gironou  que  sulehat  redtlere  per  annum  xiiij.  d.  Et  terra 
filii  Resi  et  Cirouou  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  iiij.'í. 
Et  terra  Kenewrec  Du  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  xx.  d. 
Et  terra  filii  Gronou  Vauchan  que  solebat  reddere  per 
annum  xij.ii.  Et  terra  Caduj^un  ap  Madoc  que  solebat 
reddere  per  annum  xij.  d.  Et  terra  filii  Joruard  ap  Meurie 
que  aolebat  reddere  per  annum  xiiij.ti.  Et  terra  Win 
Gtfju  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  viij-d,  Et  terra 
Griffit  Gou  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  xiij.  d.  Et 
terra  Poete  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  viij.d.  Et 
ten-a  Pengil  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  xij.d.  Et 
terra  filii  Bletliin  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  xiiij,  d. 
Et  terra  Madoc  Du  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum  iiij.  d, 
Et  terra  louan  ap  David  que  solebat  reddere  per  annum 
ij.rf.  que  omnes  terre  predicte  aunt  in  manu  domini  Regis 
— Summa  C.  et  xij.  a. 

In  decasu  de  Weest  ad  predictos  iiij,  termiuos  anno 
Edwardi  seito  v.li.  et  xij.«.  pro  equali  porcione  ad  quem- 
libet  terminum  ra«ione  qua  superius  in  redditu  aaaiso  Item 
in  decasu  de  Keys  a  t'eato  Saneti  Thome  Apoatoli  anno 
regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexto  usque  festum  Saneti  Micbaelis 
anno  eodem  xlvij,  s.  et  ij.  d.  Item  in  decasu  suBtentacíonis 
iij.  garcionum  et  iij.  equorum  predictorum  per  idem 
tempus  xxviij. «.  et  ix.  d.  racione  qua  priua — ^Summa  ix.  li. 
xvij.s.  KJ.d. 

Liberata  domino  Rogero  de  Molis  senescallo  predicto 
xvij.ii.  iviij.s.  et  vij.d.  per  xj,  tailias  unde  respondet. 
Liberata  domino  Edwardo  de  Brouctiin  xv. /i.  xix.  s.  et 
iiij.d.  per  j.  talliam  nude  respondet— Summa  summarum 
istius  anni  xlix.  li.  vij,  g.  x,  d. 

In  decaau  redditus  assisi  per  iiij,  terminos  anni  anno 
Edwardi  septimo  v.  it,  xij,«.  pro  equali  porcione  ad  quem- 
libet  tenninum  racione  qua  superius  in  anno  Edwardi  sexto 
Item  in  decaau  de  Weeat  ad  predictoa  iiij.  terminos  v.  U. 
xij.  8,  pro  equali  porcione  ad  quemlibet  tenninum  racione 
qua  superius  Item  in  decasu  de  Keys  per  totum  annum 
anno  Edwardi  septimo  Ix. ».  et  x.  d.  Item  in  decuau  bub- 
tentacionis  iij,  garcionum  et  iij.  er^uorum  predictorum  a 
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feeto  Omnium  Sanctorum  anno  Edwardi  sexto  usque 
f(?Btum  Apostolorum  Philippi  et  Jacobi  anno  Edwardi 
septimo  slv.  s.  et  iij.  d, — Sumuia  xvj.  li.  x. «.  j.  d, 

Lihenita    eidem    domiiio    Rogero    senescallo    predifto    Ke«pond«t 
xxj,  li.  vij.  s.  viij.  d.  per  xj.  tallias  unde  reapondet. 

Liberata  eidem  Rogero  Ivj.  h.  et  viij.  d.  sine  tallia  unde 
respondet^Suninia  xxiiij-ii.  iiij.it.  et  üij.íí. 

Summa  äummamm  istiua  anni  xl,  li.  viij.«.  v.d. 

In  decasu  redditua  assisi  termini  Natalie  Domini  anno  a 
Edwardi  octHvo  ixviij.s.  racione  qua  superius  in  anno 
Edwardi  sexto  Item  in  decasu  de  Weest  ad  eundem  ter- 
miiium  xxviij,  e.  Item  in  decasu  de  Keys  a  feato  Sancti 
Michaelia  anno  Edwardi  aexto  usque  festum  Sancti  Petri  in 
Cathedra,  anno  Edwardi  octavo  xxiiij.  *.  et  iiij.  d.  Item  in 
decasu  suatentacionis  iij.  garcionum  et  iij.  eqiiomm  pre- 
dictorum  a  festo  onmium  Sanctorum  anno  Edwardi 
aeptimo  xxviij.».  et  vj.rf. — Summa  v. /i.  viij.s,  s.d. 

Liberata  domino  Rogero  senescallo predicto  vj.  li.  xvij.  s. 
et  ij.d.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  respondet.  Liberata  eidem 
iij.  8.  sine  talUa  unde  respondet— Summa  vij.  li,  ix. «.  ij.d. 
— Summa  iatiua  anni  xij.  li.  xviij.H. 

I  Summa  omnium  summarum  totiua  expenai  C,  iij. /t. 
iij.d.  Et  sic  debet  xxvij.  ii.  xvij.H.  vj.ii.  Et  postea 
condonantur  per  dominum  Regem  ac  vicecomitem  de 
gratia  apeciali  xiij./)-.  xvi,  a.  de  Weest  totiua  hujua 
eompoti  Et  xj./j.  iij.á.  de  austentacione  garcionum 
et  equorum  domini  et  Raglou  per  idem  tempus  Et 
sic  debet  domino  Ivj.e.  et  iij.rf. 

CompotuB  Willelmi  prepositi  de  Trevileyn  a  festo  Sancti 
Thome  Apoatoli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  aexto  usque 
festum  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi 
octavo. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  x.  8.  et  viij.i/.  de  redditu 
aasiao  ejusdem  ville  de  Trevillan  per  iiij.  terminos  amii 
anno  Edwardi  aexto  Et  de  ij.n.  et  ix.  <i.  de  chenseria 
termini  Pasehe  aimo  eodem  Et  de  Ìij.a.  et  viij.rf.  de 
chenseria  termini  Sancti  Michaelis  aimu  eodem  Et  de 
viij. ».  de  iirma  molendini  de  eadem  per  totum  a.miimi  anno 
eodem  Et  de  vj.s.  et  viij.ti.  de  iiij.  porcis  venditis  atmo 
fodem  Et  de  ij.*.  et  viij.  ti.  de  feno  vendito  anno  eodem 
■  - — Summa  xxxiij.  w.  et  v.iZ. 
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Idem  reddit  compotum  de  x.)'.  et  viij.fi.  de  reddjtu 
aasiso  ejusdem  villo  de  Trevilan  per  iiij,  terminos  anni 
aimo  Edwardi  septimf)  Et  de  viij.s.  et  vj.  d.  de  clieHBeria 
aimti  eúdeni  Et  de  viij.s.  de  terra  locata.  Et  de  iij.«.  et 
iiij.ii.  de  iiij.  Iannis  mellÌB  veiiditie  anuo  eodeni  Et  de 
ij.s.  et  viij.fi.  de  t'eiio  vendito  anno  eodem — Siunina 
xxxiij.a.  et  ij.d. 
a  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ij.n.  et  viij.rf.  de  redditu  de 
Trevillaii  termini  Natalis  Domini  anno  Edwardi  octavo 
Et  de  xij.ii.  de  heriettü  Gronou  Vauchan  anno  eodem — 
Siunnm  iij.  s.  et  vij.  s. 

8mnma  smnmarum  totdus  recepti  Ixxv.  a.  et  iii^.  d. 

[Memihrane  6.] 
Adhuc  de  compoto  Willelmi  prepoaiti  de  TreWllan  infra 
manerium  de  Lampader  a  feato  Sancti  Thome  Âpostoli 
anno  regni  Regia  Edwardi  sexto  usque  in  festo  Sancti 
Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regni  ejuadeiu  octavo. 
'  Liberuta  domino  Rogero  de  Molis  aeneacallo  de  Lam- 
pader  xxxiij.  e.  et  ix.  d.  per  vij.  tallias  unde  reapondet. 

-Liberata   domino  Rogero  de   Molis   senescailo  predicto 
XXX.  8.  pej  vij.  taUias  unde  reapondet. 
»       Liberata  domino   Itogero  de   Molis  senescailo  predicto 
v.n.  et  ij.d.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  reapondet, 

Smmua  totius  expenai— Ixviij .  k.  et  v.d.     Et  sic  debet 
domino  ij,  n.  et  iiij,  d. 

Compotus  David  ap  Hiecfike  prepoaiti  de  Lanhilar  a 
t'eato  Sancti  Thome  Apoatoli  anno  regni  Gegia  Edwai-di 
sexto. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ix.  s.  de  advocacione  quo- 
rundam  hominum  patrie  et  pro  mercandiais  faciendis  in 
dicta  villa  de  licencia  domini  Bogeri  de  Molia  anno  regni 
Regis  Edwardi  aexto  Et  de  viij.s.  de  advocacione  quo- 
rundam  hominum  patrie  et  pro  mercandisia  faciendis 
termini  Sancti  Miehaelia  anno  eodem — Sununa  xvij.  s. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xiij.s,  et  vij.rf.  pro  advoca^ 
cione  quonindam  hominum  et  pro  mercandisis  faciendis 
etc  per  totum  annum  anno  Edwardi  aeptimo— Smnaia 
xiij.N.  et  vij.rf.  Summa  summarum  xxx.s.  et  rij.rf. 
■  Liberata  domino  Rogero  de  Molia  aenescallo  predicto' 
xvij. «.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  reapondet. 


» 


Lîbernfa  doinìno  Rogero  aenescallo  pi-edieti)  xiij. «.  vij.  rf. 
per  ij.  tallias  unde  respondet. — Suniiua  summiiruni  xxx.k. 
vij.ff,  et  sic  eque, 


Computus  David  prepoaiti  de  douiinici»  dp  Lampader  a 
festo  Öanctî  Thoine  Apostoli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi 
sexto  usque  festum  Sancti  Michaelia  anno  reg;ni  ejusdeiu 
septirao. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ij.n.  et  ij.d.  de  redditu  AnnoB 
eyttÄriorum  de  tenninis  Pasche  et  Beati  Micha«lia  anno 
Edwardi  sexto  Et  de  xx. «.  et  ij,  d.  de  xxxij.  acris  locatis 
de  dominico  domini  Regis  Et  de  iiij. «.  de  piacaria  ibidem 
vendita  Et  de  ij. «,  et  vj.  d.  de  x.  bocellis  avene  venditis. 
— Suinina  xxviij.  e.  et  x.  d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ij.s,  et  ij.'/.  de  redditu  adi 
cottariorum  do  teruiinis  Pasche  et  Sancti  Michaelia  ajuio 
Edwardi  Beptimo  Et  de  xx. k.  et  ij.d.  de  xxxij.  acris 
locatis  de  dominico  domini  Regis  anno  eodem  Et  de  iij.«. 
et  iiij.rf.  de  piscaria  vendita  Et  de  iij.e.  et  ob.  de  j. 
bocello  et  dimidio  f  rumenti  et  vi j .  bocellis  et  dimidio  avene 
venditis  anno  eodem — Summa  xxviij . ».  viij .  d.  ob. 

Sumina  summarum  totius  rec^pti  Ivij .».  vj .  d.  ob. 

Liberata  dimiino  Rtigero  de  Molls  seneacallo  preilictn 
xxviij.*.  et  x.d.  peril,  tallias  unde  respondet. 

Liberata  domino  Bogero  de  Molis  aenescallo  supradicto 
xxviij. a,  viij.d,  et  ob,  per  ij.  tallias  unde  respondet. 

Summa  summarum  totius  expensi  Ivij.n.  vj.r/.  ob.  et 
sic  eque. 

CompotuB  ejusdem  de  grangia  per  supradiutum  tempus. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  x.  bocellis  avene  receptis  de 
exitu  grangie  per  annum  anno  Edwardi  sexto — Summa  x. 
bocelli  unde  in  vendicione  x.  bocelli  prout  patet  supra  in 
denariia — Summa  x.  bocelli  et  sic  eque. 

Idem  i-eddit  compotum  de  j.  bocello  et  dimidiu  truiuenti 
de    exitu    grangee    anno    Edwardi    septimo — Summa    j.  * 
boeellua   et  dimidium  unde   in  vendicione  j,  bocelliis  et 
dimidium.     Sic  eque. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  vij,  bocellis  et  'limidiiun  de 
avena  de  exitu  grangie  anno  Edwardi  sexto— Summa  vij. 
bocelli   et  dimidium    unde    in  vendicione   vij.  bocelli   et 


n     bocelli   e 


y 
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dìmidiuin   prout   patet  ut   supra — Suuiuia   vij. 
dimidîum  et  8Ìc  eque. 


bücelli  et 


í 


CompotuB  Gilberti  pi-epositi  ville  de  Laiupiidei'  a  festu 
Pasche  anno  Edwai-di  sexto  usque  testum  Sancti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  anno  re^i  ejusdem  octavo. 
Í  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  xxxiij.e.  etiiij-ii.  deplacitis 
et  perquisitie  a  feeto  Pasche  anno  regm  Eegis  Edwardi 
sexto  usque  festum  Saacti  Michaelis  anno  eodem  Et  de 
xij.ji.  de  prifia  cerviaie  per  aupradictum  tempus — Summa 
xlv.«.  iiij.d. 

Idem  reddit  eouipotum  de  iix. «.  j.d.  de  placitis  et  per- 
qiiiaitis  hundredi  de  Lampader  per  totum  annum  anno 
Edwardi  septimo  Et  de  xxx.  e.  de  prisa  cerrisie  per  supra^ 
dictum  tempua— Summa  Ixxviij.  e.  j,  d. 
a  Idem  redfiit  compotum  de  xiiiij.».  xj.d.  de  placitis  et 
,  perquisitis  et  de  viij.a.  de  prisa  cervisie  per  supnuUctum 
tempus. 

Summa  summarum  tocius  recepti  vij.  íí.  xvj. ».  et  iij.  d. 

Liberata  domino  Rogero  de  Molis  senescallo  predicto 
xlv.  s.  et  iiij.íí.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  respondet — Summa 
patet. 

Liberata  eidem  domino  Bogero  senescallo  predicto  anno 
Edwardi  septimo  Ixxviij.».  et  j.d.  per  ij.  tallias  unde 
respondet — Summa  patet. 
a  Liberate,  eidem  domino  Bogero  anno  Edwardi  octavo 
xxxij.i.  et  xj.ii.  per  ij.  tallias  unde  re apondet— Summa 
patet. 

Summa  summanun  tocius  expensi  xxj.it.  xvj.ii.  iiij.tj.et 
sic  eque. 

[Meinhranc  6,  dorae,^ 
Compotus  Add.  ap  Aiidreu  prepoaiti  de  Lanrusti  a  festo 
Sancti  Thome  Apostöli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  sexto 
usque  f  eatum  Sancti  Petri  in  Cathedra  anno  regni  Edwardi 
octavo. 
,  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  x.  k.  et  viij.ti.  de  redditu 
assiao  per  iiij.  tenuinos  anni  anno  Edwardi  sexto,  videlicet 
pro  equali  porcione  ad  quemlibet  terrainum  Et  de  x.b, 
et  viij.rf.  de  redditu  de  Weeat  ad  predictoa  terminos  anni 
anno  eodem  pro  equali  irorcione  etc.     Et  de  iiij.s.  viij.ci. 
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ob.  pro  potura  serviencium  de  Keys  a  festo  Soncti 
Thome  Apostoli  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  Bexto  usque 
fe8tum  Sancti  Michaelia  anno  eodem  fit  de  ij.í.etÿ.rf. 
pro  sustentacione  ij.  garcionum  et  ij.  equorum  domini 
unius  garcionis  et  uniua  efjiii  Ration  per  idem  ti>mpus 
anno  eodem  Et  de  vij.s.  et  iij.'i.  de  advocacione  anno 
eodem. — Siunma  xxxv. ».  v.  d. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  x.«.  et  viij.  [li,]  de  redditu 
asBÌso  de  Lanniati  ad  îüj.  terminos  anni  anno  Edwardi 
septimo  videlicet  pro  equali  porcione  et«.  Et  de  x.  g,  et 
viij.ii.  de  redditu  de  Weest  ad  eosdem  terminos  anno 
eodem  Et  lie  vj.e,  et  j.i/.  pro  potnra  serviencium  de  Keys 
anno  eodem  Et  de  iij.».  pro  auatentacione  ij.  j*arcionura 
et  ij.  equorum  domini  et  unius  equi  Raglou  anno  eodem 
Et  de  X, «.  de  advocacione  anno  eodem  Et  de  v,  e.  de 
placitia  et  perquisitis  anno  eodem. 

Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ij.g.  et  viij.a.  de  redditu*"' 
EBsiso  termini  NataU»  Domini  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi 
octavo  Et  de  ij.e.  et  viij.ci.  de  Weest  ad  eundem  ter- 
minum  anno  eodem  Et  de  ij. «.  et  v.  d.  pro  potura  servi- 
encium de  Keys  a  festo  Saneti  Thome  Apostoh  anno  regni 
Kegis  Edwardi  octavo  usque  in  festum  Saneti  Petri  in 
Cathedra  anno  Edwardi  eoden»  Et  de  xxij.d.  ob.  et  quad, 
pro  sustentacione  ij,  equorum  domini  et  unius  equi  Raglou 
per  idem  tempus  anno  eodem — Summa  ix. «.  vij.ii.  ob. 
'•^uad. 

Summa  sunimarura  totins  recepti  iiij.  it.  s.s.  vj.d.  quad. 

Liberata  domino  Ri>ger».i  de  Mobs  seneseallo  de  Lampader  *" 
^j.  Í.  et  iij.  [d.]   per  j.  talliam  unde  respondet — Summa 


Liberata  domino  Bogero  de  Molis  predicto  s.  s.  per 
iam  et  v.  a,  sine  talliam  unde  respondet' — Summa  patet. 

Summa  summarum  tocius  expensi  xxij.x.  iij.t^.  Et  sic 
debet  domino  Ixviij.s.  iij.rf.  Et  postea  condonantur 
per  dominum  Regem  ae  vicecomitem  de  gratia  speciali 
xxiuj.s,  per  tempos  hujus  eompoti.  Et  sic  debet 
domino  xliiij.  s.  et  iij.  ('. 


•«ptlmDa 
Beapoudf 


[Afcmhrane  7.] 

Compotus    ballivomin    prepositorum    et    bedell  omm    de 
«mpader   et   ejusdem   patrie   a    fesUt    Saucti   Micliaelia 


] 
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anno  regni  Re^  Edwardo  quinto  de  omnibus  suia  receptis 
et  mÍBÌs  usque  ad  festum  Sancti  Petri  in  catliedm. 

Caduganufi  decanus  reddit  coinpotuni  suum  de  onmibus 
fiuis  receptis  et  misis  de  Mevenit  et  Heninioc  a  feato  Sancti 
Michaelis  anno  regni  Etgia  Edwardi  quinto  illo  die 
computato  usque  ad  festum  Sancti  Thome  ÂpostoU  anno 
regni  ejusdem  aexto. 

Idem  reddit  corapotura  de  cvj.g.  viij.a.  receptis  de 
redditu  assiao  de  Mevenit  Et  de  iiij.  li.  receptis  de  Heni- 
nioc per  predictiim  tempus  de  redditu  assiso  Et  memor- 
andum quod  non  recepit  aliquid  de  West  neque  de  equis 
domini  vel  de  equo  Eaglow  cum  suatentacione  iij.  garci- 
onuni  nee  de  suateutacione  serviencium  que  dicuntur  Keys 
eo  scilicet  quod  pa^  in  partibus  illis  fuerit  tunc  temporia 
tenerrima  et  fere  ainguli  de  vicinis  Commotia  de  gwerra 
f uerant.  Idem  reddit  compotum  de  ix.  s.  v.  d.  de  plaoitis 
et  perquisitia  per  supradictum  tempus  et  non  plus.  Idem 
reddit  compotum  de  ix. ».  v.  d.  de  placitis  et  perquisitis  per 
supradictum  t^-mpua  et  non  plus  predict»  racione—Summa 
ii.  ii".  xvj.*.  j.rf. 
a  Idem  eomputat  xxx.».  iij.</.  in  decasu  redditus  de  t^rris 
diveraoruTii  hominum  qui  nondum  venerunt  ad  pacem  Et 
de  vj.«.  viij.ii.  ejtpenditia  pro  diversis  hominibus  conductis 
ad  amputandum  passus  de  Trevilejn  per  preceptum  domini 
Pagani  de  Cadurciis  Et  computat  eJtviij-  /<".  Radulphn 
clerico, — Summa  vij.it.  xiiij.*.  xj.iZ.  et  sic  debet  domino 
Itegi  xlj.«,  ij.rf. 

Et  memorandum  quod  nullus  reapondet  de  exitibus 
trium  commotorum  videlicet  Grenerglin  commoti  Pervith 
et  Crewrdin  per  totum  tempus  predictum, 

Madocua  prepoaitua  de  Generglin  reddit  compotum 
suum  a  feato  Nativitatia  Domini  anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi 
sexto  usque  featum  Pasche  proxime  aequens  per  visum  et 
testimonium  Griffini  ap  Madoc  Raglow  ejuedem  Cttmmoti. 

Idem  reddit  compotxuu  de  Ixxvuj.s.  viij.fi.  de  redditu 
assiso  que  voeatur  Westwa  de  termino  Natali  predict»  Et 
de  Iviij.s.  viij.a,  de  West  Et  de  xxsvij.g.  viij.ii,  pro 
suateutacione  duorum  equonun  domini  cum  ij.  garcionibus 
qui  capiunt  pro  se  et  pro  ij.  equis  predictis  per  diem  iiij.  d. 
Et  de  ix.s.  v.d.  pro  sustentacione  eque  Raglow  et  cum 
gareione  qui  capimit  per  diem  ij.d.  Et  de  xviij.g. 
x.d.  pro  aust-entacione  ij.  hominum  qid  dicuntur  Keya     Et 
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de  Ixvj.  8.  iiij.  d,  receptis  de  placitis  et  perquisitis  per  pre- 
dictum  tempus — Summa  xij.K.  ix.».  vij.d. 

Idem  Madocus  reddit  compotum  suum  a  Pascha  anno 
re^ni  Roi^is  Edwardi  sexto  usque  Pascha  anno  regni 
Re^s  Edwardi  septiuio  per  annum  integrum  de  omnibus 
suis  receptis. 

Idem  Madocus  reddit  compotum  de  xj.Zi.  xiiij.«.  viij.d. 
receptis  de  redditu  assiso  de  terminis  Pasche  Beati 
Johannis  Baptiste  Sancti  Michaelis  et  Natalis  Domini 
anno  Edwardi  septimo  Et  de  xj.li.  xiiij.«.  viij.rf.  de 
West  per  prodictum  tempus  Et  de  vj.Zi.  xx.  d.  de  Keys. 
Et  de  Ix.  8,  X.  d. 


[The  Roll  Endorsed], — Primus  compotus  West  Wallie 
liberatus  ad  Scaccarium  per  Ricardum  de  Meestrie  anno 
octavo  Regis  Edwardi. 
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bj  ibe  Bev.  John  DaTÌes,  ÌS.A. ;  Tha  Wtlih  Triad,  ai  tlity  ora  9<i'm  in  M«  Rtd 
Boc-k  o/  Htrgnt,  bj  Profcsaor  Bhjflt  Sciinti/ÌE  Siivfation  in  Wdlsi  ami  it> 
j5nirín.«  OH  Uu  fiMÍUíifJoí  flenriopiNBii  o/  tht  Coiiiiffy,  by  P.  W.  Hndler,  F.G.S.i 
-:.t.ii  Furmt  ana  Uiu  n/  thi  SuhttanUvt  Kbtw  in  ìf'tl»h.  by  Profeiior  Powel,  M.A.j 

i,ry.id  i'r  Saiiun,  t  Voem  bf  8ioa  Mawddwy. «rcu  HtìO;  The  Welsh  aa  Pii^irtd 
• '.  Old  Enÿliih  Jest'Bufiki ;  Stmt  UnfniÀiihtà  Bemaint  o/  loto  Morgana}  ;  B?TÌews 
<  <i~  Buoki,  yotioei,  £o. 

Vol.  IV.— Coolonl» :  Ob$eTi-aU'>ni  o»  thv  Fronuneiaiion  d/  tKa  Sattaretf 
Üialtet  n/  ^anitnio,  Ac,  bj  H.H.  Prinoe  Lnaig-Lucien  BanaparW;  Welih  Bonk» 
Prinled  Àhrnad  in  the  161ft  'ind  I'th  CeMutift,  and  their  Authofs.  by  Howel  W. 
Lloyd,  H.A..E  tfelih  Julhrn/io'-U^v  '7  F.  W.  Radler,  F.U.8. ;  The  Pfoent  oii-if 
>'tit«ri  rt/  IVatM,  by  Lewis  Murríi,  M.Ä. ;  Mtreliid  y  Ty  Taiuiyii,  by  tl>e  Be»,  W. 
WatkiDB,  M.A- :  ji  Dea^npfioii  i>/  Ihr  Day  o/  J'uf.qmenC  ^fioiD  thp  Cott«n  MS. 
Tito*  D.  iiii.  in  the  British  Mumuid)  ;  WtUh  Fairy  Talet,  by  Profeuor  Bhya ; 
.*  CetU-SUvimK  Snffi^,  by  ProfSMur  BBnri  Qmidutc ;  A  Cyicycid  to  Sir  EdtmiM 
SlraiUnt  and  Dr.  Jiihn  Darid  Bhya  (Moirig  Davydd  ai  kant) ;  .1  lllttorical  Poem 
"v  /"lo  (ioc'i ;  Wpli^h  Folk-l^ra,  Rarietti  at  Bouks,  Ac. 

VoL  v.— Contents:  The  Xe<-fiiitg  uf  Trnchinj  E«yìiihthronjhtht  Medium  nf 
írlíh,  by  the  Ber.  D.  JoDes-Dnrtes,  M.A.  j  What  Gntmmext  it  doin.j /or  thf 
r-aehinÿ  a]  Irish,  by  Protessur  Poirel,  ÌÍ.A.:  Thi  Ute  Sir  Hagh  Ou>«n,  by  Lbwìii 
M..rri»,  M.A. ;  Wtlih  Fairy  Talei,  by  Proies«or  Rhys;  Jfoni-jBion  Gtin 
■.f-irinnydd  (traoslated  by  H.  Vt.  Ltoyd);  ProfcMor  Rhys  on  Welsh  Anli^niliit 
i:i'  Fairy  Tales;  Dtnai  Fmmaeit  or  Pentiiaeniriauir,  a  Drui/liral  Ten-pfe  'tefor« 
■  'injr  a  Briti-i  Fortress,  by  Clara  P. ;  Samtt  r>/  Printrre  und  PuUithtfs  of  iPtUh 
Hfikt.  by  Beroard  QoHritoh  ;  Tht  Legtnà  u/  Ilia  Otdett  Jnimale,  by  Profssaor  B. 
B.  Cuwell  [  The  Dei^miiati'm  •<}  the  Bis'Uh  OHiI  iVelih  lan^un^ea,  by  AIm.  J. 
Ellis.  F.R.S.  i  Tim  Ancient  Elhnoliigÿ  o/  iro/i".  by  Profesior  \y.  Boyd  Dkwkin*  r 
Th«  WViAman  o/ Enÿíiíh  trterafwra,  by  David  Lewis  j  Tkt  EitUddf ad  and  Popular 
itvM':  in  U'altt,  by  J.  Spcjicar  Cuvrvn ;  BcTJaws  of  Books,  Xotea  and  Queries. 

Vol.  VI.— Contents:  The  M«Uillifer<'Uii  Dejmsíti  of  Flint.hire  ■n'd  Venhigh- 
thirf,  by  D.  C.  Dnriea,  F.O.B.j  Welsh  HymWo.oy.  by  ibo  Rev.  W,  Glanffrwd 
1'homas  ;  A  Cimifh  Saaj  IS.ÌD  Eeroiv);  A  Putm  by  ^»'"  *ii'h  {tranaUied  by 
H  W.  Uoy.!)i  The  r.thnoUgy  of  the  HW.h  fioie,  by  the  Must  Hon.  the  MaiqiieM 
of  Bute.  K.T.  i  Tit»  Treatment  »/  Engliih  BorTO,oe.t  Word,  in  CotU.q«ial  Wel^k.  by- 
I'rofesaor  I'owel,  U.X.  s  Ä  Frojrtf  ìhrouçh  Walei  in,  the  lllh  Cmlurg.  bv  Darid 
Leiris ;  tVeUi  fnirn  Tales,  by  Proreseor  Khys ;  Bevieir»  of  Bouks.  Notes  and 
Q.ieri.'a- 

Vol.  VII.— Contanta:  Anrrchiad  ga»  Girilym  Biraethog ,  A  camptritati  nf 
-.,.  -  N.j  „  *n7  and.  Celtic  Word»,  by  the  Bor.  John  Darltrs,  M.A. ;  The  Lryrnd  of 
)!  ,r  ;,;.M,^j„,,by  the  Rbt.  W.  Wnlkln»,  M.A. ;  Fnli-CwB-HiiAland  Parallel  to 
llri/,  Í.. ,:  I. /ur  T0.I™.  ,>•«-;  Sottt  i»i  Celtic  Phonology,  by  Prufensor  Rhys  1  Tht 
iu,'jj!  L'a»ifyr  an  AcaiUnty  '■/  Art.  by  T.  H.  Tlioraas,  B.C. A. ;  A  fragnxnt  frni» 
HfinuTl  US.  Na.  aoa,  and  Faetimiles  0/  ClminfU  WrUh  JT.VS.,  liy  Egertou 
I'hmilnore,  M.A.j  Jlirtorital  F.>ei.if  bu  lorifrth  I'yuglwyd.  by  Pcufessor  Pownl, 
M.A. ;  Jnÿl^ea  Folk-Lori,  by  W.  W.  Cubb,  M.A, ;  Early  WeUh-MHaneie  Ultra-  ■ 
r>«-4,  by  Pcrrfessor  F.  T.  FslgraTC  ;  BeTÌewa.  :íot«s  and  Qneries,  ia. 

Vol.  VnL— Contotita i  Raee  and  Xationnlily.hy  I«ambard  Owen,  M.A.,  M.D.i 
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and  J.  llwfiiogviyn  E'aiis  ;  OWn'oiVona  on  Thf  Jl'tUh  PronoTim.,  by  linx  Nettlnu, 
Ph.D..  with  notes  by  Profcaanr  Bhys;  Bbotlul  y  Sul  by  Hrufesaor  Powel,  M.A.j 
Anf ieiK  iVf IaU  Wards,  bjT.W.  Haucocki  BeTi«ws  and.Kotioea,  Reporti,  &c. 
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■'    ■*         ■■     ■    '■   'B  Old   ir,l-h,   by  J.  E.  Lloyd.  M.A.  î  On  the  drerUar  .  . 
■  hlfd)  and  ihtir  rnhahitante,  by  tha  Rer.  Kiias  OweD,  lit.A,i 
and  OlUWtLh  iJmíoînyim  frnn  Harleio»  MS.  8869,  tar", 
I  M  A.i    Th,  WrUh  Shirer,  by  Professor  Tout.  M-A.j   OW   " 

'I  lij-K. Sidney  Hart  Ian  d ;  Oliservutiimt  '•ii  thr  Wrlth  SimnM,    • 
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►enogvryn  Ernns;   The  Piitfibil'litt  ej  Welsh  Miiíẁ,  by  Joseph  BeDDCK;  Jn 
""""'    '  '"■lih  f'raiimnii,  bj  Bgeiton  FtLiUitnoTe,K.A.',HA^ís'««,'^uv-« «.-&&. 
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Vol.  X.— Centeeti :  Comparator"  S^ltt  fo  (A?  Jlofrw^W. ■",  ^|' 
(laiitiii  i  S'>l*t  on  Tht  Sa.rty  BUtory  „f  Baiujof  U  Y  fWil.  u 
>ajt  n/  O/fa'a  £>yh  liitriN'T  tht  IIU  CcntHry,  b;  AKred  -S  r 
Utn.iT    Ẁ*Uk    pptli   -!    the    Gtartia^    Kra    <in4-lS30).    i 
r.8.U.a.|   Frr^t/^T  Hn/,na»n  ar.il  Sic  W'Miam  S-mta.  by  t  h 

\.i    WtU\   FtHgret»,   hj   Henrj  If.  J.  VanghBii.  B.A..I    i 
Htlctirtg  U>  Walei,  hj  Richat'il  Arthur  Kcbarta;  Tha  Li^iiui  a, 
ihe  Bev.  Pmf»»wr  Sa^M,  U,A..  LL.D.  i  Srltction  a/  lt,^h  fa*(rf,'bv  li^l 
Iléwi  (oonclDiled;.  '  * 

Vol.  atl.— Cnotontti    Tht  Pre...... 

J.  Romillr  AllPn.  K.8.A.  (Soot-)^   ir 
(itlchNoteibr  (be  Editor);  TV  S.I' 
(«1th  Kow»  by  Ibe  Editor) :  TKt   T 
Wii-us-BuMi.   F.S,A.  (with  Kotei  li        _ 

Nti>rnrl£al   Record;  by  (ke  Eftitor;   T/is   i'.-..ííer  .S';,  

.VcotlonJ. an.)  tk,  CaH.riit).  £fofl*i  n/  !.«<(<(, by  AUrwl  [1.  l^lDK>r :  //t-fy  I «i^J 
I./  .^ofriitvi/.  b»  ProfeMor  P»lKr(iTei  Thr  PrvpauJ  UKivtVft»  /■'*  tralf-M 
I*r!i.rip4l  T,  Ÿ.  Koberts  ;  IVajIii.  ■ 


trajtsacxions  of  the  honovbable  soonETT  or  I 

UBODORION  (SasBion  1892-93  .— sarrnj  H'tfti*-  lraf«>,  by  JtrlmË 
MA.,  LL.U  ;    tVrl'h  Bardt  and  fH.jl<ih  Idv^uir*.  b;  ErnMt  Efijvi  Tt*  d 

n»d  iÄe  Pnrtí^  n/NB(iirif,  by  W.LetrilJtitiM.  M.A.;  CM.  Kctcsor  •>   -  "'^ 
iiPB,  by  W,  U,  Preecf^.  F.H.S,  î  Lnffh/n  i'lPiiJ.-W  Roixantou  a"  ' 
«tin  IS8<u^  KuiiIlcBB  (^Uu(,Mÿ}ì :    Repntt.  ItWl.»». 
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A    niOTIONABY   IK   ENGLYSHE  AND  WELSBE.    hr   WtttS. 

SiLi.,iir«T  (Iniprj-uted  at  Li.nd.-i.,  in  F.«ipr  l.-<,i;.bj  Juhn  W«taj[UM 
lacsiniile  repriui.    4  porii..  ^ 

THE  OODODIN  OF  AVrEVBLIS  OWAWDKTDD:  An  Eu^U*b  i 

liitioc,  vfith  cu(iioQB  dip! II DO  11117  uotiSi    a   Lifp  uf  Anearl»i    «biI 

li'Cgthy  dlBsenaliotn   ilJuBtriilirr  of   tlio  (imfrn-'iTi   KDd    Ih*    Batll» 
raeth.     By  rhe  lule  TimM*-*  StkI-iiiis  I.liiib..r  of    TAí   A>1rraf.,>    ÿfl 

ATHBAVABTH  ORISTNOQAVL.  Le  cairnedicynnuyays  giyta 
hoi  briTbyuciau   syd   i   ^yfnruvijo  dyn  ar  y  pbôrd   i   l>*rwtl 

t  iriEiunlly  [.riuted  *t  Miliiti,  i.r,  IjdS.    Hu)<ruilurMl  in  InRMliurlo  inunl 
i:uii|Hs  ('Dp,r  ill  ()-•  pueeeiaiou  >if  H.H.  rrioce  X-oitia-Luuiva   í' 


THE   BLES8EDNES    OF   BStTAINE.    or   A    CalebraUCta- of  I 
Queenes  Holyday,  l>y  M*v«iri  KiPun.    «.itiicinuilypnblÍBlied  A.Bb  L 


THE   DESCBIPTION  OF  PEITBROESHIBE  (lOxl),  bv  litoMi,! 

t.f  Hi'Nllys,  I,.,rJ  i.[  Kth.-ii.  ^il'r.'J,  wnti  X..iee  uH  n'n  AuiwBdicJ 
Hciirj-  Owpii.  li.r.(.,(>ix.,i,,),  F.S.A.  I*jS,  Bciiig  Nu,  I  ■  -■  "  -^ 
BECUBD  SfilllKS      I'liri  I.  is.iii-1]  :   P.irilt.iu    ■ 

THE  COURT  ROLLS  OF  THE  LOBSSHIP  OF  RUTHIN  «ISmJ 

K.lited,   with    ÄiifiB    and    Tuinilaii.nn,   In-    it.    ArlMir    K'Wi  " 

:-.i.-Mv--  Publif   lt-<'i.ril    Oniov:    b^ia,i    Sl>.    Tl.    iif  ch.,    Si*lc' 
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THE  HONOURABLE  SOCIETY  OF  CYMMRODOEIOK 


fresidtnl  :—Tki  Most  Hon.  the  Marqtuss  of  Bute.  K.T. 


Thb  HoHO[rBt.Bt<B  SodSTS  of  CTUiCBODOiuaN,  originally  fonDdedandtT 
^tronage  in  1T5I,  was  reHved  in  1873,  with  the  object  of  bringing  iaU    ' 
welshmea,  particalarl}'  those  resident  out  of  Wales,  wbo  are  aoziooa 
welfare  of  their  coactry ;  and  of  enabliai;  tbam  to  unite  theirefiorU  for  that; 
Its  espMial  aimsare  the  improve meot  otBrlucation,  and  tbeproiocitionaf  In» 
cnltare  bj  tbe  eaooaragemeDt  of  lilârstnre,  Science,  and  Art.   as  coDDCcMdi 
Wales, 

Meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  In  London  daring  tìm  Spring  «nd  Saan^ 
months.  lor  the  reading  of  Papers  on  Lit«mry,  Scientific,  and  Artistic  «nl^ccU,  Mil 
for  the  discaasion  of  practical  qaeations  within  the  scope  of  Ihe  Society's  atlK.  i 
Beríes  of  Meetings  la  anntuilly  held  in  Wain»  in  oonneotion  wiüi  the  NuMO*l 
Eisteddfod,  under  the  name  of  "Tbe  CTHifBaixiBioH  SscnoK '.  to  r«am<MJ 
conHÌderntion  of  Edaoational,  Lilemiy,  aiiri  Social  QiK«tton£  n(f ecting  tlie  Priad| 
It  was  from  theaa  meetings  that  tbe  "National  Bistbddpod  Aasocunos  , 
"  SocicTT  OF  Weuh  Musicians  "",  and  the  ••  aocTHTT  toii  Onusixa  tb»  Wl 
LabgctAOE''  sprang;  thelatter  being  the  •jnlcome  oE  the  inquiriee  institnted  kfl 
Society  of  uymmrodorion  in  1884  and  1885. 

The  Society's  collection  of  boofcH,  formod  by  the  beqnesta  of  the  lata  J( 
Edwards  and  the  late  Henry  Dnvies,  and  by  sub^iequent  donations  and  -  -■— - 
open  to  the  use  of  Members  os  a  Lending  Library. 


Subscription  to  tbe    Society,  entitling  to  copies  of  &U   it«   ] 
Admission  to  all  meetings  : — One  Oainea  per  annum. 

Application  for  membership  should  be  addressed  to  the  SecreUuy.  B.  ^ 
Evans.  Mew  Stone  Dnìliiings.  G1,  Chancery  Lane,  London.  W.C. 


\ 


LIST  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  PDBUCATIONS. 

T  Cyimnrodor,  Vols.  ii.  iv,  i,  vi.  vii,  viii,  1».  i.  li,  10«.  M.  pei  volume.  [Va| 
and  iii.  oat  of  print,]  , 

The  History  of  the  Cymmpodorion,    Out  of  print. 

A  Dictionary  In  Bnglyshe  and  Welshe,  by  Wyll.r»in  Salesbuty  (U 
Kaciimilc.  black  letter,     4  parls.  2».  firf,  each. 

The  Gododin  of  Aneurin  Gwawdrydd,  by  Thomas  Stopbeoi.  Anthor  et| 

LileralwrB  of  the  Ki/mry.     li  parlJ.  2t.  6d,  each. 
An  Essay  on  Fennillion  Singing  (Hanes  ac  Uenaäaeth  Cann  Oydn'r  TkM 

by  J.  Jones  {Idtit  Vyehan).     1  part,  Si,  M. 
Tstorya  de  Corolo  Magno  (from  the  "KedBookof  Herg«st").    1  Faii,at.: 
Athravaeth  Gristnogavl  (from  the  nniqne  copy  belonging  to  the  bte  Ik 

Lonis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  originally  printed  at  Uiloo,  A.D,  1G>>8).     I  fMt,Sl 
IJie  Blessednos  of  Srytaine.  by  Maurice  Syflin  (1587),    1  pftii,  li.  id. 
Qerald  the  Welshman,  b_v  Henry  Owen,  B.C.L,  OiOQ,,  FS.A.    Demy  Bro.  nj 

cloth,  gilt,  lOi. 
The  Description  of  Fembrokcehlre,  by  Qeorge  Owen,  of  Heallj 

Hrnry  Owen,  fl  C.L,  0«on„  F  S.A,     Buing  Ko.  I  of  the  Cysii 

Seriet.    2  parts,  21». 
The  Gotirt  Bolls  of  the  Lordship  of  Buthin  or  Dyt&yn-C 

Reign  of  King  Kdwarn  the  Kirsi,  preserved  in  the  Public  Record  0 

with  Translation,  Notes,  etc..  by  R.  Arthur  Robert»,  of  H,M.  Public  B 

Being   No.   2  of  tbe  CgmmTudi'rion   Record  Scriei. 

The   Transaotiona  of  the  Honourable   Society   of  i 

(Session,  18a2-93). 

Ditto,  löesfiion  1893-94).    Ditto,  (Session  1894-B5).     Ditto,  (Sestdon  188 
Gwelthiau  lolo  Ooah:Gvdn  Modiadnu  Hanesyddol  a  Beimi*dol,  gu 

AsbloQ.     The  Works  of  lolo  Goch.     Price  lOi.  6rf. 

td  an  apjiliratioit  to  Iha  Secretarji.  at  the   Cj/mmTtdfrimt  J 
«,  Lcndon,  W.C. 


Cpmmroîiorion  3REcort  Series. 

The  idea  of  the  publicntion  of  Welsb  Records,  which  had  for  some  lime  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  letuling  Welsh  Sotiolitrs.  tookade^mte  and  practical  «hupeitt  the  meeting 
of  the  Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  Nalinnal  Kial^ddfod  held  at  Brficon  in  1889. 
tn  the  papers  which  were  read  at  that  meeting  it  vna  shown  that  a  Ta>t  quantity  of 
liuit«rial  necessary  for  anderettinding  the  hlatory  of  Wales  still  remained  boried  in 
pablio  and  private  LibrarieH,  and  also  that  such  of  the  Welsh  Chronicles  its  had 
been  given  to  the  world  had  been  edited  in  u.  manner  which  hod  not  fulülled  the 
requirements  of  modem  scholarship. 

As  it  appeared  that  tbe  Qnvernmenl  declined  t^  undertake  any  further  publica- 
tion tif  purely  Welsh  Records,  it  was  saggcsied  by  Sir  John  Williania  that  the 
Council  ol  the  Cymmrodorion  Society  fhonld  take  tbe  work  in  band,  and  establish  a 
■eparate  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Tbe  Council  are  of  opinion  that  a  wort  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  left  to 
private  enterprise,  altliough  they  ibankfully  acknowledge  the  indebtedness  of  all 
Welsbmen  to  Piich  men  as  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  of  Tulrgarn,  the  Rev.  Cbdou  Silvan  Bvaiis. 
Mr.  J.  Gweuogfryn  Evans,  Mr.  Owen  Edwards,  Mr.  Bgerton  PhiUimore,  and  Pro- 
fessor John  itiiys,  and  they  fully  appreoÌiiCe  the  valuable  work  done  by  members  of 
tbe  various  Antiquarian  Societies, 

Privnteenlerpriseha-i  enabled  theCuuuoil  to  tsaue,  witlioot  cost  totheSociety.lbe 
first  nombcr  of  the  Scries  wblcll  tbef  have  undertaken.  The  edition  of  Oiteiit  Pem- 
treiethire.  the  flret  Part  of  which  has  already  been  issued,  is  the  result  to  Mr.  Beni^ 
Owen — a  meinber  of  the  Society's  Counotl— of  long  and  arduous  labour,  and  an 
expenditure  of  a  Bam  of  money  which  woald  eoable  any  pntriotic  WeUhman  «lio 
fellows  that  example  to  present  two  numbers  of  the  proposed  Series  to  his  countrymen. 
The  second  number  of  the  Series  consists  of  Records  from  the  Bathln  Cuurt 
Bolls  (A.D,  l2'*4-5),  edited  by  Mr.  R.  Arthur  Roberts,  of  the  Poblic  Record  Office.  A 
Catalegvc  of  fhe  Weltk  Maatueripti  in  the  Britiih  Miueuwi;  a  transcript  of  The 
Bhtck  Book  of  St.  David's,  and  new  editions  of  Nenmita  and  fíHdat  ore  la  uoiuie  of 
preparation. 

Id  the  fntiiT«  numbers  of  the  Series  will  be  published,  from  public  or  private 
IISS.,  with  Imroducttona  and  Notes  by  competent  scholars,  snob  Records  as  will 
throw  light  on  some  period  of  Welsh  Qistriry.  Thepe  publications  «ill,  the  Conncil 
tmst,  go  far  to  retuove  from  the  Principality  the  dishonour  of  being  tbe  OQty  nation 
in  Europe  which  is  without  anything  approHChing  to  a  scientific  history, 

It  is  hoped  to  issue  onnually  one  number  of  the  Series.  The  cost  uf  each  num- 
ber will,  it  is  anticipated,  be  about  £250,  To  ensure  a  continuity  of  pablioatlon.  it 
is  necessary  to  form  a  Permanent  Capital  Fund,  and  this  the  Society  of  Cymmrodorion 
have  resolved  to  do.  This  fund,  of  which  Sir  John  Williams,  Bart.,  Sir  W,  Thomas 
Lewis,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Henrj'  Owen,  F,S,Â.,  are  the  Tmstees,  will  be  nnder  the  control 
of  tbe  Council,  bnt  wUl  be  kept  separate  from  tbe  general  fund  of  the  Society.  It  vrill 
be  applicable  solely  to  the  purposes  herein  designated,  and  an  account  of  reoeipti 
ud  payments  will  be  submitted  to  eauh  contributor. 

Towards  the  expenses  of  publication  for  tbe  current  year  tbe  C^inncil  bnve  found 
themselves  in  a  position  to  set  aside  from  tbe  Soclaty's  Gcneml  Pand  the  sum  of 
£50,  acoaCribntlon  which  they  trust  a  large  aooession  of  membetB  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Society  will  speedily  enable  them  to  angment. 

The  Conncil  confidently  appeiil  U>  all  Welshmen  for  sympathy  and  help  in  this 
Rally  national  enterprise.     Welshmen  are  proverbially  proud  of  the  ontiqailfes  of 
their  land.     To  place  the  record  of  these  antiquities  within  the  reach  of  every  Welsh 
student  in  an  accurate  and  intelligible  form,  and  to  enable  him  to  understand  tbe 
growth  of  the  national  and  individual  life,  is  a  work  which  should  unite  all  Welth- 
laen  for  the  benefit  of  their  oountryroen,  and  for  the  honour  of  Wales. 
BUTE.  PretUent. 
E.  VINCENT  EVANS,  Swretary. 
Cymmeodobion  Libbarx. 

B4.  Chasckrt  Lanb.  London,  W.C. 

■.•  Cheques  may  be  aent  to  E.  VUfCKNT  BVAJiS.  Secretary  to  the 
Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion.  S4,  Ohwioery  I.B,iie,  W.C, 
crossed  "London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  to  the  credit  of  tbe 
Cymmfodorloii  Record  Series  Fund." 
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THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQL'ESS  OK  BUTE,  tt 

Tlif  Hight  Hon,  The  Earl  of  Jerscy, 

Tlit  Right  Hon,  The  EnHuor  Fowis. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ll\k»aff. 

The  RLglit  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  ASArn. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  LoRB  Bishop  ok  Bangor. 

The  Right  Rev,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Davi  ' 

The  Right  Rev.  Francis  Mostyh,  D.D.,  DlSl-- 
AscALOK,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  V 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tredegar. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Pekrhvn. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Aberdare. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Mostys. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  KENSnacTON. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  Kenyon. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wini>sor. 

Mr.  justice  Vaughan  Williams. 
Sir  Watkin  Wiluams  Wtww,  Bart.       H.  R.  Huches,  Lord  L 
Sir  Robert  A.  Cunliffe^  Bart.  — '  - 

Sir  W.  Thomas  Lewis,  Bart, 
Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan,  Bart.. 

M.P. 
Sir  John  T.  D.  Llcwf.llyn.  Bart.,  M.P. 
Liem.-Generai     Sir     James     " 


JOHNES,    K.C.B.,    V,C, 

Sir  EDViTARi-  J.  Reed,  K.C.B. 
Sir  David  Evans,  KC.M.G, 
Sir  Walter  Morgan. 
Sir  Owen  Roberts,  D.C.L,,  F.Sj\. 
Sir  John  H.  Pulestom. 
Sir  LEWIS  Morris. 
W.  Cornwall  is-West,  Lord    Li 
tenant,  Co,  Denbigh, 


Flint. 

Thomas  E.  Ellis.  M  P. 
Owen  M,  Edwards.  M-A. 


Stephen  Evans.  J, P.  (C/uurmi 

Alfred  Daniell,  M.A.,  D.Sc. 

W.  Cadwaladr  Da  vies. 

W.  E.  Davies. 

E.  Vincent  Evans. 

William  Evans. 

Ellis  J.Griffith,  M.P. 

W.  Tudor  Howell  M.P, 

R-Henrv  Jenkins. 

Rev.  G.  Hart  well-Jones,  M.A. 

T,  Howell  Williams  Idris.  F.C.S. 

T,  E,  Morris,  M.A,,  Ll.M. 

Alfred  Nctt, 

Edward  Owen. 

Hekrv  Owen,  B.C.L.Oxon,,  F.S.A. 


Very  Kc%'.  The  I 

DAFF. 

The  Archdeacon  < 
His  Honour  Judge  C 
His  Honour  Judge  _ 
His  Honour  J udice  L 
His  Honour  judge  P^ 
William  Rathsomk.  *J 
I.  ICNATIUB  W'il: 
William  R.  M. 

emincil. 

IsAMBARD  Owen,  M.D, 
EceRru^  Phiu-iuore,  ì 
Principal  John  Kh\-s.  " 


*K*íá 


Professor  Frf.dk.  T.  Rodsh'ÌÌ 
R.  Arthur  Roberts 
H.  Lloyd  Roberts 
Richard  RoutRib.  BA 


Cave  Thomas,  F.S.S. 
Sir  loHM  V/iU-iAMs,  Bart.,  ! 

T.  OABCHAltT  WlUJAltS,  E 

J.  W.  WiLLts-Bi'SD.  FÄA. 
Aritrtirg. 
E.  Vincent  Evans. 
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^H^  avoid  fiDc,  iliis  book  should  be  reiuracd  on 
^■^  or  btfore  the  date  last  stamped  below. 
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